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Art.  I. — 1.  CEuvres  CotnpUtes  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Sta'il 
Holstein,  8^c,     1 7  vols.  8vo.     Paris, 

2.  Melanges  de  Literature  et  de  Politique.      Par  M.  Benjamin 
Constant.     Paris,  1829.    8vo. 

3.  Lives  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Roland.     By  Mrs. 
Child.    12mo.    Boston,  J  833. 

Madame  de  Stael  was  not  only  the  most  remarkable  woman  of 
her  time,  but  is  in  one  respect  strikingly  distinguished  above  all 
her  sex.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  only  woman  whom  a  majority  of 
competent  judges  would  place  in  the  first  order  of  human  talent. 
In  surveying  the  wide  circle  of  literature,  art  and  science,  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  adopt  some  species  of  classification — to  take 
a  few  great  names  from  out  the  herd,  and  to  place  them  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  This  first  class  of  master-minds  will  be  smaller  or 
more  extensive  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual  selecting 
them,  and  the  degree  of  his  veneration  for  a  few  of  the  leading 
examples  of  intellectual  greatness;  but,  if  a  thousand  well-in- 
formed persons  were  required  each  to  produce  his  first-class  list 
of  the  eminent  in  arts,  literature  and  science,  however  they  might 
vary  in  other  respects,  they  would  probably  be  found  to  agree  ia 
this — they  would  either  not  admit  in  their  first  class  the  name  of 
any  woman,  or  only  that  of  Madame  de  Stael. 

We  are  unwilling  to  assign  a  limit  to  the  faculties  of  women,  or 
to  believe  that  there  is  any  heighth  of  intellectual  greatness  attained 
by  man  to  which  they  are  incapable  of  reaching;  nor  will  we  pause 
to  inquire  whether,  assuming  such  incapability  to  be  true,  mental 
organization  or  insufficient  culture  is  the  disabling  cause.  We  will 
abstain  from  speculation,  and  point  only  to  the  fact, — that  in  arts 
and  literature j^Trs^  rate  excellence  has  never  been  exhibited  by  wo- 
man. Not  even  in  those  arts  which  demand  that  quickness  of  feeling 
and  refinement  of  taste  which  woman  is  presumed  most  likely  to 
possess,  do  we  find  the  proficiency  we  should  expect.  Music  is 
perhaps  more  extensively  cultivated  by  women  than  by  men; 
yet  the  great  composers  have  all  been  men.  Painting  and  sculp- 
ture might  be  feminine  accomplishments ;  yet  where  is  the  female 
artist  who  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  great  masters  in  those 
arts  ?     In  the  lighter  and  more  imaginative  branches  of  literature, 
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yfhjch  should  be  most  accessible  to  li^omen,  the  case  is  no  less 
striking.  Shakspeare  in  the  drama,  Milton  in  poetry,  Scott  in 
romance,  are  unapproached  by  female  pens.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  explain  the  reason,  we  only  mean  to  state  the  fact,  and  to  ob- 
serve, that  to  a  body  of  instances  so  conclusive  as  might  well  suf- 
fice to  constitute  a  rule,  Madame  de  Stael  is  perhaps  a  solitary 
exception.  She  is  perhaps  the  only  woman  who  can  claim  ad- 
mission to  an  equality  with  the  first  order  of  manly  talent.  She 
was  one  whom  listening  senates  would  have  admired,  as  though  it 
luid  been  a  Burke,  a  Chatham,  a  Fox,  or  a  Mirabeau.  She  was 
one  whom  legislators  might  consult  with  profit.  She  was  one 
whose  voice  and  pen  were  feared,  and,  because  feared,  unrelent- 
ingly persecuted  by  the  absolute  master  of  the  mightiest  empire 
that  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne. 
:  This  extraordinary  woman,  though  the  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished and  affectionate  father,  cannot  be  said  to  have  owed 
ItiUch  to  education.  In  her  childhood  she  was  bandied  about 
biitween  opposite  systems.  Her  mother  was  a  pedantic  disciplin- 
arian ;  her  father,  the  celebrated  Necker,  was  in  the  other  extreme 
indulgent.  Under  the  rule  of  the  former  she  was  crammed  with 
letiriiing  to  the  injury  of  her  health ;  and  when  the  authority  of  the 
litter  prevailed,  she  was  for  some  years  suffered  to  be  idle,  feed 
ber  imagination,  write  pastorals,  and  plan  romances.  With  an 
cfxqberant  buoyancy  of  childish  spirit,  she  was  scarcely  ever  a 
child  in  intellect.  One  of  the  games  of  her  childhood  was  to  com- 
pose tragedies,  and  make  puppets  to  act  them.  Before  twelve 
she  conversed,  with  the  intelligence  of  a  grown-up  person,  with 
lUch  tnen  as  Grimm  and  Marmontel.  At  fifteen  she  wrote  re- 
marks on  the  Esprit  des  Lois ;  at  sixteen  she  composed  a  long 
anonymous  letter  to  her  father  on  the  subject  of  his  Compte  Rendu ; 
and  Raynal  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  her  powers,  that  he  wished 
her  to  write  for  his  work  a  paper  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  the  Baron  de  Stael, 
embassador  from  Sweden,  and  obtained  a  position,  which,  if  it 
i^Alled  to  bring  with  it  all  she  wished  of  domestic  happiness,  at 
least  afforded  ampler  scope  for  the  exercise  of  her  great  abili- 
ties. She  was  enthusiastic,  sanguine,  and  imaginative  ;  and,  like 
many  other  ardent  minds,  hers  was  captivated  by  those  beautiful 
harbingers  of  expected  liberty,  the  first  fair  dawnings  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  nothing  was  sought  but  exemption 
from  oppression,  and  subsequent  excesses  were  not  foreseen. 
But  though  she  embraced  this  cause  with  ardour,  she  was  not 
blinded  to  the  change  which  its  character  underwent,  and  did  not 
stubbornly  adhere  to  it  when  that  character  was  changed.  She 
not  only  abhorred,  but  courageously  opposed  the  frightful  course 
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towards  regicide  which  revolutionary  France  was  running.  After 
Louis  had  been  brought  back  a  captive  from  VarenneSi  she  drew 
up  a  written  plan  for  nis  escape  from  the  Tuilleries,  and  gave  it 
to  Montmorin,  by  whom  it  was  never  communicated  to  the  king* 
She  bravely  incurred  a  still  greater  risk  in  venturing  to  publish  • 
defence  of  the  queen^  about  the  frightful  commencement  of  dio 
reign  of  terror. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Terrorists,  Madame  de  Stael,  fearing  lest  IIm 
country  should  be  forced,  as  she  energetically  expressed  it,  '^  d 
retraverser  une  seconde  fois  le  fleuve  du  sang" — ^anxious  for  any 
thing  that  resembled  a  re-establishment  of  order,  and  comparatively 
little  solicitous  about  the  constitution  and  materials  of  the  new 
government,  if  it  would  only  save  from  a  recurrence  of  anarchy— lent 
the  aid  of  her  talents  in  support  of  the  Directory,  She  became 
the  centre  of  a  political  society,  combining  many  distinguished  men^ 
among  whom  was  Benjamin  Constant,  and  which  laboured  to  cottH^ 
teract  the  sinister  influence  of  the  Club  de  Clichy,  by  which  the 
Directory  Was  vehemently  assailed.  But  the  talents  of  its  ad-^ 
vocates  could  do  little  for  the  Directory.  While  Bonaparte  wai 
conquering  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  it  was  dying  of  its  own  weak- 
ness :  a  political  atrophy  had  seized  it.  It  bore  the  forms  of  re^^ 
publicanism  without  its  spirit.  It  utterly  wanted  what  republi- 
can institutions  need  more,  perhaps^  than  any  others — the  inviro* 
rating  support  of  public  opinion.  It  excited  no  interest ;  and  it 
was  not  regarded  as  an  object  of  fear.  Second-rate  lawyers  were 
installed  in  the  seats  of  government,  amid  the  sneers  and  mrur-* 
murings  of  the  people,  who,  disgusted  with  the  farce  at  homft; 
looked  with  satisfaction  only  at  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  victorieip 
at  a  distance ;  and  all  was  ripe  for  that  military  domination  whidi' 
Bonaparte  was  prepared  to  seize. 

Madame  de  Stael  evinced  her  penetration  by  an  early  distrust 
of  the  character  of  Bonaparte.  IJhlike  a  woman,  she  was  not 
dazzled  by  those  successes  which  turned  the  heads  of  the  men  of 
France.  She  saw  the  anti-liberal  tendency  of  his  mind — the  darit 
inherent  germ  of  despotism.  She  appears  to  have  seen  it  long 
before  the  revolution  of  the  1 8th  Brumaire,  when,  treading  closely 
in  the  steps  of  Cromwell,  but  with  less  of  energy  and  decision  in 
the  execution  of  his  measures,  he  dissolved  a  legislative  assembly 
by  military  force ;  and  a  jeering  populace  saw  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ludicrously  escaping  in  their  sena* 
torial  trappings  out  of  the  windows  at  St.  Cloud,  while  the  hall 
was  swept  by  a  file  of  soldiers. 

**  Shortly  after  the  18th  Brumaire,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  m  her 
Dh  Annies  d*Exil,  **  Bonaparte  was  informed  that  I  had  been  speak-- 
leg  strongly  in  my  circle  agfdnst  that  dawning  oppression^  of  theprogreii 
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of /which  I  had  as  clear  a  presentiment  as  if  the  page  of  futurity  had 
been  revealed  to  roe.  Joseph  Bonaparte^  whose  wit  and  conversation  1 
liked  exceedingly^  said  to  me^  on  one  of  his  visits  :  '  My  brother  com- 

§lains  of  you.  Why,  repeated  he  to  me  yesterday,  does  not  Madame  de 
itaiel  attach  herself  to  my  government  ?  What  does  she  require  ?— the 
payment  of  her  father's  deposit  ? — I  will  order  it.  To  reside  at  Paris  ? 
—^1  will  permit  her  to  do  so.  In  short,  what  is  it  she  really  wants  ?' — 
'  Mon  Dieu  P  was  my  reply,  '  the  question  is,  not  what  I  want,  but 
what  I  thmh:  " 

Soon  after  this  she  was  consulted  by  Benjamin  Constant  on  an 
intended  speech  against  the  government.  She  urged  him  to  make 
it«  .  He  warned  her  of  the  consequences,  appealing  to  her  love  of 
society  and  social  influence.  '*  Your  salon  is  now  filled  with 
peraons  whom  you  like  ;  if  I  make  my  speech  to-morrow,  it  will 
pa  deserted ;  think  well  of  it."  **  We  must  follow  our  conviction,'* 
was  ber  answer.  The  speech  was  made,  and  the  threatened  con- 
sequence ensued ;  and  such  is  Madame  de  Stael's  account  of  her 
first  quarrel  with  Bonaparte.  It  is  difiicult  to  analyse  the  secret 
motives,  and  detect  the  share  which  wounded  vanity  might  have 
had  in  producing  coldness,  almost  from  the  outset  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, between  these  two  celebrated  persons.  It  is  plain 
that  the  tone  and  demeanour  of  the  latter  were  depreciating 
and  repulsive ;  that  he  regarded  the  former  as  an  unwelcome  phe- 
nomenon, and  that  his  aversion  was  a  mixed  feeling,  combining 
jealousy  of  the  admiration  which  her  talents  created,  with  precon- 
ceived contempt  for  the  intellect  of  her  sex.  Bonaparte's  feeling 
towards  women  was  somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which  the  Indian 
savage  views  his  squaw.  He  never  seems  to  have  been  able  to 
divest  himself  of  a  strong  impression  of  their  inferiority;  and  he 
probably  disliked  Madame  de  Sta'el  the  more  for  having  subjected 
his  prejudice  to  so  rude  a  shock.  But  if  his  hostility  originated 
in  prejudice^it  was  continued  through  policy.  She  would  not  be 
other  than  a  source  of  danger ;  her  interests  and  his  policy  were 
diametrically  opposite.  Her  success  was  incompatible  with  the 
despotism  he  had  meditated.  A  man  of  eminent  talents  might  be 
linked  to  his  fortunes  by  the  chain  of  oflice ;  and  the  hopes  of 
promotion  and  the  terrors  of  disgrace  might  equally  be  applied 
to  render  iiim  subservient :  but  what  equal  controul  could  he 
kope  to  exercise  over  equal  abilities  in  the  person  of  a  woman? 
She  would  be  less  serviceable,  and  more  dangerous.  She  would 
bear  the  double  armoury  of  strength  and  weakness,  availing  herself 
of  the  privileges  which  European  chivalry  has  awarded  to  the 
weaker  sex,  while  employing  the  powerful  resources  of  a  mascu- 
line reason.  To  confute  her  might  be  impossible;  to  silence 
her  ungenerous.     He  could  not  allure  her  or  fetter  her  with 
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office ;  he  could  offer  no  boon  which  could  compensate  for  the 
absence  of  that  free  discussion  which  he  was  determined  to  deny* 
If  he  feared  her  reason,  still  more  did  he  fear  her  wit ;  he  had 
little  hope  of  fettering  that,  even  though  he  made  her  nominally 
an  adherent.  So  potent  a  Ji^enchantress  must  be  ever  dan- 
gerous  to  one  whose  object  was  to  dazzle.  Napoleon  under- 
stood Frenchmen  well  enough  to  know  that  an  epigram  might  be 
as  destructive  to  his  power  as  an  argument.  To  save  himself 
from  the  terrors  of  her  tongue,  he  inflicted  the  sentence  of  ba» 
nishment  from  Paris.  After  a  protracted  infliction  of  this  puniah- 
ment,  he  next  directed  his  vengeance  against  her  writings ;  and  it 
may  be  truly  said  that,  within  a  century,  the  annals  of  literary 
persecution  contain  nothing  more  extraordinary,  than  that  to 
which  they  were  exposed  by  his  watchful  tyranny. 

Her  work  on  Germany,  a  work  chiefly  literary,  and  from  which 
politics  were  excluded,  was  in  1810,  in  obedience  to  a  new  decree 
against  the  liberty  of  the  press,  submitted  to  the  censors  previous  to 
publication.  They  authorized  its  publication,  but  demanded  the 
erasure  of  several  passages.  We  cannot,  without  a  smile  of  pity 
and  surprise,  turn  to  those  passages  of  which  the  timid  satellites 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  the  world  required  the  suppj^es- 
sion.  .  They  would  not  allow  her  to  say  that  Paris  **  6toit  le  lieu 
du  nionde  oil  Ton  pouvoit  le  mieux  se  passer  de  bonheur.''  The 
present  times  must  not  be  called  '*  ces  temps  cruels."  She  mast 
not  say  that  in  Austria  **  les  bases  de  I'^difice  social  sont  bonnes 
et  respectables,  mais  il  y  manque  un  faite  et  des  colonnes,  pour 
que  la  gloire  et  le  genie  puissent  y  avoir  un  temple.'^  She  must 
not  say  that  '*  un  homme  pent  faire  marcher  ensemble  les  eK- 
niens  opposes,  mais  d  sa  mort  ils  se  separeut."  .  She  had  said 
that  the  conquest  which  led  to  the  partition  of  Poland  was  '^  ane 
conquSte  machiavelique.**  This  was  allowed  to  stand,  but  thej 
suppressed  the  following  part  of  the  sentence,  **  et  i'on  ne  pouvoit 
jamais  esperer  que  des  sujets  ainsi  derob6s  fussent  fiddles  k  Tes- 
camoteur  qui  se  disoit  leur  souverain.'*  It  was  not  permissible 
to  say,  in  speaking  of  Prussia,  that  ''  Tardent  h^roisme  du  mal- 
heureux  Prince  Louis  doit  jeter  encore  quelque  gloire  sur  ses 
compagnons  d*armes."  The  following  proposition — ^vLe  bon 
gout  en  litt6rature  est,  k  quelques  6gards,  cpmme  I'ordre  sous  le 
despotisme ;  il  importe  d'examiner  a  quel  prix  on  I'ach^te*'-— was 
not  allowed  to  go  forth  to  the  world ;  nor  might  she  even  say  that 
*'  nous  n'en  sommes  pas,  j'imagine,  d  vouloir  clever  autour  de  la 
France  litt6raire  la  grande  muraille  de  la  Chine,  pour  emp&cher 
les  id6es  du  dehors  d'y  p6n6trer." 

A  book  thus  sifted  by  such  microscopic  detecters  of  whatever 
tended  towards,  an  anti-despotic  liberality  of  sentiment,  migbti 
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one  should  have  supposed,  have  been  safety  given  to  an  enslaved 
public,  whose  prejudices  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  despotism, 
•nd  against  the  principles  which  that  book  espoused.  But  it  was 
judged  otherwise.  The  decree  had  sanctioned  an  entire  suppres- 
*tion  by  the  minister  of  the  police,  even  of  works  which  the  cen- 
flM>r8  had  permitted;  and  this  power  was  rigorously  exercised. 
'The  MS.  had  been  examined  and  returned, — the  exceptionable 
•pasiages  (above  quoted)  had  been  expunged,— it  had  been  sent  to 
we  publisher,  and  10,000  copies  had  been  struck  off,  when  Savary 
^^rdered  its  suppression. — Gendarmes  were  sent  to  seize  the  im- 
l^ressions^—- the  print  was  obliterated  by  a  chemical  process, — and 
^e  restoration  of  the  paper,  thus  brought  back  to  its  blank  state, 
Was  the  only  remuneration  afforded  to  the  publisher. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  MS.  was  demanded,  and  the 
'authoress  ordered  to  quit  France  in  twenty-four  hours.  She  re- 
monstrated, and  required  that  the  time  should  be  extended  to 
eight  days ;  a  request  which  Savary  granted,  but  in  a  letter  which 
aerved  only  to  blacken  the  tyrannical  injustice  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding 3  ^'  Votre  dernier  ouvrage  n'est  point  Frangais  :  c'est  moi 
Iui  en  ai  arr£t6  I'impression.  Je  regrette  la  perte  qu'il  va  faire 
prouver  au  libraire,  mais  il  ne  m'est  pas  possible  de  le  laisser 
parottre."  •*  Your  work  is  not  French.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  suffer  it  to  appear!" — this  was  the  only  explanation  which 
this  peremptory  minister  of  the  emperor's  will  condescended  to 
give.  This  was  the  liberty  to  which,  in  twenty-one  years  from 
the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  France  had  travelled  through 
•o  much  blood. 

The  proscribed  authoress  retired  to  Coppet,  to  be  exposed  to 
fresh  persecutions, — ^persecutions  directed  not  only  against  herself, 
but  against  her  family  and  friends.  She  was  to  be  wounded 
through  her  children.  Her  sons  were  excluded  from  France ; 
jmd  when  this  impediment  to  their  education  was  sought  to  be 
obviated  by  placing  them  under  the  tutelage  of  Schlegel,  he  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  country.  An  excursion  to  the  baths  of  Aix 
-in  Savoy^  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  one  of  her  sons,  was 
stopped  by  an  pf^er  from  the  prefect  of  Geneva  :  and  she  was 
•soon  forbidd^  to  stir  more  than  ten  leagues  in  any  direction  from 
her  house  at  Coppet. 

With  a  granny  as  petty  as  it  was  powerful,  was  she  vexatiously 
Imd  needleslily  debarred  from  what  formed  one  of  the  chief  plea- 
sures of  her  life-'^-society.  She  was  debarred  from  seeking  friends^ 
'snd  friends  from  seeking  her.  M.  de  Montmorency  and 
Mad.  Recamier  both  endeavoured  to  beguile  her  solitude  ;  and 
"botb  were  punished  by  banishment  for  the  crime  of  friendship. 
-  It  was  deliberately  intended  to  force  her  into  submissive  adulation 
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of  Napoleon  by  whatever  could  render  her  situation  disconsohrtte 
and  irksome ;  and  not  only  were  the  French  forbidden  to  visit  her^ 
but  even  foreigners  were  warned  against  the  consequences  of  suck 
a  step.  At  lengthy  by  secret  flight,  she  escaped  from  this  miserable 
thraldom.  England  was  her  intended  goal ;  and  in  order  to  reaok 
it  she  must  pass  through  Russia.  Napoleon^s  far-extemknl 
tyranny  had  left  her  no  directer  route.  In  her  ''  Dix  Anntes 
d'Exil/'  the  recital  of  her  persecutions  and  her  wanderings,  while 
describing  a  case  of  individual  suffering,  she  draws,  in  fact,  a 
picture  of  the  times.  She  takes,  like  Sterne,  a  single  captive  ttid 
looks  with  us  into  the  prison  :--^but  what  a  captive  I  and  what  ft 
prison!  the  captive,  herself; — the  prison — more  than  half  of 
Europe.  The  most  eloquent  and  comprehensive  generaliMi 
would  not  impress  us  with  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  gigantic  niflg» 
nitude  and  miscroscopic  vigilance  of  the  power  which  NapolaM 
wielded. 

These  persecutions  tended  to  rouse  and  confirm  in  Mad.  Jk 
Stael  a  stern  independence  of  spirit,  which  seems  to  have  belonged 
peculiarly  to  her  character.  She  was  little  liable  to  be  dazzled ; 
and  that  theatrical  greatness  which  so  much  captivates  the  minda 
of  Frenchmen  had  scarcely  any  influence  on  hers.  She  was  vM 
blinded  by  the  glory  of  Napoleon ;  and  she  was  not  deluded  bjF 
the  factitious  splendour  of  Louis  XIV.  She  could  estimate  it 
its  true  value  that  hollow  greatness  which  had  imposed  on  the 
shallow  penetration  of  the  scd-disant  philoaophe,  Voltaire ;  aUd 
she  stripped  off  the  delusion  with  a  firni  and  vigorous  hand. 

**  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  has  been  the  object  of  so  mvah 
poetical  adulation,  was  signalized  by  every  species  of  injustice ;  and  n6 
one  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the  abuses  of  a  government  which 
was  itself  a  continual  abuse.  Fenelon  alone  raised  bis  voice }  in  the  eyei 
of  posterity  that  is  sufficient.  This  monarch,  who  was  wi  scriipuwIM 
upon  religious  dogmas,  was  not  at  all  so  in  regard  to  good  morals,  9tiA 
it  was  only  during  the  period  of  his  adversity  that  be  displayed  rail 
virtues*  Up  to  the  moment  of  bis  misfortunes  we  feel  no  sort  of  syoa-' 
patby  with  him ;  then  only  did  native  grandeur  re-appear  in  his  souk 

'*  We  boast  of  the  noble  edifices  which  Louis  XIV.  erected.  But  wi 
know  by  experience,  that  in  all  countries  where  the  deputies  of  ttifi 
nation  do  not  protect  the  money  of  the  people,  it  is  easy  to  procure  it 
for  every  species  of  expenditure.  The  pyramids  of  Memphis  cost  more 
labour  than  the  embellishments  of  Paris,  and  yet  the  despots  of  £gy^ 
found  it  eitsy  to  employ  their  slaves  in  building  them. 

"  Must  we  also  give  Louts  XIV.  credit  for  the  great  writers  of  fais 
time  ^  He  persecuted  the  Port  Royal,  of  which  Pascal  was  the  head  i 
be  exiled  Fenekm ;  he  was  constantly  opposed  to  the  honours  Wbieo 
pe<^e  wished  to  pay  to  Lafontaine ;  and  he  professed  to  admire  no  OMi 
but  Boileau.  Literature,  in  exalting  him  so  excessively,  did  much  more  for 
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Mm,  than  he  for  literature.  A  few  pensions  to  literary  men  will  never 
produce  much  influence  on  real  talent.  Genius  looks  only  to  glory,  and 
glory  is  but  the  reflexion  of  public  opinion." 

The  position  of  Necker,  or  the  scenes  amidst  which  the  youth 
i^  Mad.  de  Stael  was  passed,  gave  her  politics  a  paramount  im- 
|K)rtance ;  and  it  was  natural  that  her  genius  should  have  found 
Its  earliest  developement  in  her  political  writings.  Her  early 
efforts  in  poetry,  fiction,  criticism,  and  metaphysics,  were  in  a 
gfjBat  measure  weak,  wild,  crude,  and  illogical — those  on  po- 
litics were  pointed  and  discriminating,  just  in  thought,  and 
eloquent  in  expression.  The  first  of  her  acknowledged  political 
Writings  appeared  in  1792.  i  It  was  an  article  in  *' Les  Inde- 
pendans/'  a  journal  edited  by  Lacretelle  and  Suard,  in  which  she 
endeavoured  ably,  though  not  successfully,  to  solve  a  difficult 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  eminently  desirable  in  times  of 
political  excitement.  She  thus  pointedly  and  succinctly  states 
the. difficulty  which  existed  at  that  moment: — 

^  *'  The  right  side  of  the  Assembly,  known  by  the  name  of  Aristocrats, 
jdaaintains  that  terror  enchains  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  nation. 
A  portion  of  the  left  side,  distinguished  by  that  of  Jacobins,  attributes 
all  the  resistance  which  it  meets  with  to  an  attachment  to  old  abuses. 
Both  parties  are  agreed  in  deferring  to  the  general  will  j  the  one,  how- 
ever, with  arguments  too  contrary  to  examples,  and  the  other  with 
examples  too  contrary  to  arguments,  relies  erroneously,  either  upon  the 
existence  of  a  majority  which  never  appears,  or  on  that  of  a  majority 
always  in  insurrection.*' 

Hers,  however,  is  the  merit  only  of  having  clearly  shown  the 
difficulty,  not  of  having  been  able  to  point  out  the  remedy. 

The  next  she  published  was  highly  creditable,  both  from  its 
eloquence  and  the  moral  courage  which  it  displayed.  It  was 
called  "  Reflexions  sur  le  Proces  de  la  Reine/'  and  appeared  in 
Aug.  1793.  In  this  she  bravely  and  ably  advocated  the  cause  of 
an  injured  and  defenceless  woman.  It  was  a  touching  appeal  to 
feeling.  It  was  also  a  skilful  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  public, 
and  showed  address  in  the  selection  of  topics  and  the  line  of  its 
defence.  It  shielded  the  queen  from  the  charge  of  having  too  much 
influenced  the  king, — it  proved  that  this  influence  was  overrated, 
— that  Maurepas  continued  minister  in  spite  of  her, — nay,  more, 
that  he  had  even  procured  the  dismissal  of  two  other  ministers, 
Turgot  and  Necker,  of  whom  Marie  Antoinette  was  known  to 
have  approved ;  that  her  only  exertions  of  successful  influence  were 
in  procuring  the  dismissal  of  Calonne,  and  appointment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  in  his  place;  and  for  this  France  had  reason 
to  thank  her.    Mad.  de  Stael  exposes  the  sophistical  calumny,  that 
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on  account  of  her  Austrian  extraction  she  must  be  hostile  to  France. 
She  speaks  of  her  courage,  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and 
children,  and  draws  a  touching  and  eloquent  picture  of  her 
sufferings.  Among  appeals  ad  misericordiam  it  is  the  most  dig- 
nified we  remember.  .  In  answer  to  the  question  triumphantlj 
asked:  '*  Seriez-vous de  ceux  qui  plaignent  un  roi  plus  qu'un  autre 
homme  ?"  she  courageously  answers  :  "  Oui,  je  suis  de  ce  nom- 
bre;  mais  ce  n'est  point  par  la  superstition  de  la  royaut^,  c'est 
par  le  culte  sacr6  de  malheur.  Je  sais  que  la  douleur  est  une  sen- 
sation relative ;  qu'elle  se  compose  des  habitudes, des  souvenirs,  des 
contrastes,  du  caract^re  enfin,r^si]]tat  de  ces  diverses  ctrconstances ; 
et  quand  la  plus  heureuse  des  ferames  tombe  dans  I'infortune, 
quand  une  princesse  illustre  est  livr6e  d  Foutrage,  je  mesure  la 
chiite,  et  je  souffre  de  chaque  degre."  This  was  written  in  1793, 
about  the  terrible  commencement  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

In  1794  and  179^  she  produced  two  pamphlets, — the  former 
entitled  "  Refiexioris  sur  la  Paix,  addressees  a  Ai.  Pitt  et  aux  Frati" 
cais  ;"  the  latter,  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Paix  i/tterieure,^' — produc- 
tions which  deserved  to  be  deemed  eloquent  and  able,  from  what- 
ever pen  they  might  have  proceeded,  and  which,  as  youthful  and 
female  performances,  are  certainly  remarkable.  The  tone  and 
object  of  each  was  praiseworthy.  In  each,  the  predominant  theory 
which,  both  incidentally  and  directly,  she  endeavoured  to  enforce 
was  this — that  the  principles  of  republicans  who  are  fiiends  of 
order,  and  the  principles  of  royalists  who  are  friends  of  liberty, 
are  essentially  identical.  She  evinces  in  these  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  political  prescience,  and  appears  to  have  foreseen,  even 
at  that  early  period,  the  eventual  consolidation  of  a  military 
despotism,  to  which  the  troubled  state  of  France  was  tending. 
In  all  these  early  political  productions  she  has  evinced  a  vigour 
of  thought  and  soundness  of  judgment,  which  are  not  equally  con- 
spicuous in  her  early  metaphysical,  critical,  and  imaginative  writ- 
ings,— and  which  tend  to  show  that  this  was  the  direction  to 
which  her  genius  naturally  inclined.  The  greatest  result  of  her 
genius,  thus  following  its  natural  bent,  was  that  most  powerful  of 
her  literary  performances,  which  did  not  appear  until  after  her 
death, — the  "  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Franfaise.'* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  work  without  being  impressed 
with  the  comprehensiveness  of  mind  which,  the  writer  displays, 
the  discriminating  clearness  with  which  she  unveils  the  springs  of 
action,  and  lays  open  the  interior  movements  of  the  political  ma- 
chine, the  depth  and  originality  of  her  thoughts,  and  the  vivid 
brilliancy  of  her  copious  eloquence.  Her  style,  like  that  of 
Burke,  flows  onward  in  discursive  splendour,  blending,  like  him, 
philosophical  deductions  with  graphic  imagery ;  now  condensing 
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wisdoin  into  aphorisms,  and  now  delighting  us  with  the  graces  of 
poetical  illustration.  We  feel  as  if  commentary  could  do  no 
more — as  if  we  might  have  ampler,  abler,  and  more  accurate  his- 
tories of  those  portentous  times  of  political  trouble  than  any  that 
have  yet  been  written,  but  that  comment  and  deduction  have 
been  exhausted — that  of  all  sound,  acute. and  philosophical  re- 
marks which  the  circumstances  of  those  times  can  elicit,  the  germ 
will  be  found  in  this  one  work«  Yet,  much  as  admiration  is  ex* 
cited,  there  will  be  mingled  with  it  at  the  close  a  certain  feeling 
of  disappointment.  It  will  be  felt  that  it  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
a  work  of  such  genius  ought  t9  be.  It  wants  connection  and 
unity  of  design,  an  ostensible  object,  a  plain  and  intelligible  pur-* 
pose  and  plan.  She  had,  in  fact,  in  writing  it,  no  single  purpose. 
To  justify  the  political  conduct  of  her  father,  to  prove  that  France 
was  capable  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  that  its  model  might 
be  the  constitution  of  England,  were  among  the  primary  objects 
which  she  appears  to  have  proposed  to  herself:  but  none  of  these 
stand  forward  prominent  and  single;  and  we  frequently  lose  sight 
of  them  all.  The  political  life  of  Necker  is  kept  more  distinct, 
and  her  object  (his  justification)  rendered  more  obvious  than  the 
other  purposes  which  she  had  in  view;  but  this  is  nevertheless 
perhaps  the  least  valuable  part  of  her  work.  That  which  to  filial 
partiality  seemed  so  important,  seems  much  less  so  to  the  world 
at  large ;  and  that  same  partiality,  though  we  cannot  disapprove 
of  it,  renders  her  an  advocate  on  whom  we  are  unwilling  to  rely. 
Not  only  does  the  want  of  unity  of  purpose  militate  against 
the  effectiveness  of  her  work,  but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  its 
form  and  structure  which  conduce  to  the  same  unfavourable 
results.  It  is  both  history  and  essay,  and  yet  it  is  neither  a  com- 
plete essay  nor  a  good  history.  As  a  history  it  would  be  almost 
useless.  It  is  little  calculated,  except  for  those  who  are  already 
versed  in  the  annals  of  the  times  over  which  it  travels.  It  has  not 
the  interest,  nor  does  it  afford  the  information  of  a  full,  flowing 
and  connected  narrative.  Many  things  are  implied  and  alluded 
to,  but  little  is  detailed.  We  have  ever  and  anon  splendid  frag- 
ments of  history;  but  they  are  only  fragments  filled  up  and 
cemented  by  brilliant  and  original  reflections,  to  which  history 
serves  in  turn  the  part  of  a  cementing  link  with  other  essay-like 
portions  of  her  work.  Neither,  if  viewed  solely  as  an  essayist  in 
this  wc»rk,  can  she  receive  our  entire  approbation.  There  is  a 
want  of  continuity  in  her  reasonings,  and  of  a  sufficiently  full  and 
patient  statement  of  the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded.  She 
otters  an  aphorism  which  we  are  forced  to  admire,  but  we  are  not 
led  to  it  along  the  strong  chain  of  a  well  sustained  argument;  and 
the  Mitpieion  occasionally  comes  across  us  that  in  her  represeota- 
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don  of  facts,  accuracy  may  sometimes  be  sacri6ced  to  her  passion 
for  effect.  The  gratifkation  and  interest  which  this  work  affords 
arise  not  principally  from  a  sense  of  its  instructiveness — not  from 
satisfying  our  desire  to  be  informed  respecting  the  great  events  of 
the  French  Revolution-^but  from  unfolding  to  us  the  impression 
which  those  events  made,  and  the  reflections  which  they  elicited, 
from  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original  minds  of  the  last 
forty  years.  We  read  the  operation  of  great  events  on  a  com* 
manding  intellect,  and  we  derive  a  satisfaction  xlifferent  in  degree, 
but  similar  in  kind  to  that  which  we  should  feel  in  conversing  on 
such  topics  with  such  a  person.  In  fact  the  agreeableness  and 
interest  of  the  work  is  in  one  respect  enhanced  by  the  very  qua- 
lity which  renders  it  less  valuable  as  a  history  or  as  an  essay.  It 
is  very  conversational.  It  is  like  the  spontaneous  outpouring  of  a 
teeming  mind,  fully  conversant  with  the  theme,  and  richly  stored 
with  philosophical  principles;  and  we  read  the  work  as  if  we 
were  listening  to  her  voice.  Some  one  said  of  Montesquieu's 
Esprit  des  Lois,  that  it  might  rather  be  called  De  F Esprit  sur  let 
Lois.  Still  more  truly  might  Madame  de  StaeFs  work  be  enti* 
tied  De  C Esprit  sur  la  Rwolution  Franfaise.  It  is  in  truth  a 
collection  of  the  most  brilliant  remarks  that  the  most  acute  and 
enlightened  observer  had  to  offer  on  this  vast  theme,  and  this  is  a 
merit  which  will  never  pass  away. 

In  estimating  the  other  merits  of  this  work,  it  must  not  be  forgot* 
ten  that  a  difficulty  was  braved,  such  as  perhaps  no  genius  could 
have  effectually  surmounted.  Madame  de  Stael  attempted  to  blend 
the  contemporary  memoir  with  the  philosophical  history;  and  her 
work  necessarily  exhibits  some  of  the  defects  which  such  a  junction 
of  conflicting  qualities  would  produce.  Her  details  are  at  once  too 
scanty  for  a  memoir^  and  too  numerous  and  minute  for  a  philoso* 
phkral  history.  We  see  too  that  personal  feeling  has  had  much 
mflueoce  in  their  selection,  and  that  they  are  frequently  not  such 
m  the  philosophical  historian  would  have  chosen  to  narrate.  But 
having  admitted  these  diflicnUies-^these  impediments  in  the  path 
to  esEcellence— let  us  render  full  justice  to  the  high-minded  ability 
with  which  she  has  struggled  through  them.  She  had  to  contend 
against  no  ordinary  array  of  disqualifying  circumstances:  she 
wrote  not  only  near  the  time  of  the  events  narrated,  but  had  lived 
in  the  midst  of  these  events:  she  had  been  no  silent  witness^  but 
as  much  as  her  sex  permitted,  a  partaker:  she  was  the  daughter  of 
one  who  had  borne  therein  a  conspicuous  part :  she  had  entered 
the  arena  of  political  partisanship :  she  had  suffered  exile  for  her 
opinions ;  and  she  had  not  discarded  the  warm  and  excitable  feel* 
ings  of  a  woman.  Yet  the  result  has  been  a  work,  which,  though 
eloquenl  and  imf^mumed,  ia  not  iftlemperate«-*a  work  which  fo« 
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far-sighted  wisdom,  for  philosophical  depth  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  vision,  and  for  impartiality  of  judgment,  may  put  to  shame 
the  lucubrations  of  many  men  on  subjects  of  remote  date,  viewed 
at  a  distance  the  most  favourable  for  a  just  and  accurate  esti- 
mate, and  from  which  the  suggestions  of  passion  and  prejudice 
could  scarcely  be  permitted  to  reach  them.  Situated  as  Madame 
de  Stael  was,  it  is  high  praise  to  have  attained  what  was  so  diffi- 
cult/ and  to  have  been  so  far  exempt  from  failings  which  were 
scarcely  avoidable. 

Much  care  and  skill  are  displayed  in  the  early  portions  of  this 
work,  in  her  survey  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  Revolution  and 
preceded  the  outbreak  in  1789.  She  expends  much  ability  in 
the  exculpation  of  her  father ;  but  the  daughter's  genius  cannot 
make  it  appear  that  Necker  was  equal  to  the  momentous  difficul- 
ties of  the  time.  He  advised  the  convocation  of  the  Notables  only 
to  require  opinions,  the  nature  of  which  he  might  have  anticipated, 
and  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow.  The  etats  gine- 
raux  was  convoked — that  important  assembly  for  which  France, 
ever  moved  by  trifles,  was  incited  to  clamour  by  a  punning  remark 
of  the  Abb6  Sabatier — *^  Vous  demandez.  Messieurs,  les  etats  de 
recette  et  de  depense,  et  ce  sont  les  etats  g6neraux  qu'il  vous 
faut."  The  joke  had  fallen  like  a  spark  among  gunpowder,  and 
the  whole  country  was  clamorous  for  this  inestimable  panacea. 
It  was  granted,  wisely  no  doubt,  if  the  temerity  of  Necker  had 
not  rendered  dangerous  an  experiment  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  safe.  .  This  assembly  had  never,  been  convoked  since  l6l4. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessarily  doubtful  how  a  political  machine  so 
long  disused,  so  little  suited  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  would  be 
found  to  work.  Yet  invoking  this  body,  at  a  period  of  national 
excitement,  the  minister  chose  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  vital 
change  in  its  organization.  The  itats  gtneraux  were  originally 
composed  of  deputies,  representing  in  nearly  equal  numbers  the 
nobility,  the  clergy  and  the  tiers-etat.  Each  met  and  deliberated 
separately,  and  presented  their  separate  representations  to  the 
sovereign  prince.  The  etats  getteraux,  as  organized  according  to 
the  advice  of  Necker,  resembled  this  body  only  in  name.  They 
were  to  deliberate  and  vote  in  one  assembly,  and  that  the  two 
former  classes  might  be  placed  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  tiers- 
etat,  the  number  of  the  latter  was  doubled.  A  vast  influx  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  who  sympathized  with  the  tiers-ttat,  was  also  ad- 
mitted to  confirm  their  predominance ;  and  thus  an  assembly, 
nominally  representing  three  classes,  was  in  effect  the  representa- 
tive, only  of  one.  Be  it  remembered  too,  that  this  one  predomi- 
nant class  had  writhed  under  centuries  of  galling,  subjection  ;  and 
it  .was :  scarcely ,  to  .be  expected  from  human  nature  that  they 
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would  exert  their  power  with  moderation. :  The  legislative  power 
was  rashly  concentrated  in  a  single  body,  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
legislation,  and  composed  of  materials  which  could  never  amal- 
gamate ;  and  these  raw  and  violent  legislators  were  expected  to 
succeed  in.  effecting  the  regeneration  of  France.  Necker  was 
like  a  philosopher,  who,  devising  a  machine  in  strict  accordance 
with  abstract  mathematical  principles,  should  leave  out  of  his  cal- 
culations the  effects  of  friction.  He  had  in  his  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  legislative  assembly,  and  the  high  functions  which  it  was 
intended  to  perform;  but  he  liad  not  sufficiently  considered  how 
unequal  to  fulfill  his  aspirations  was  that  mighty  mass  of  presump* 
tuous  ignorance  and  factious  violence,  to  which  he  was  commit- 
ting the  destinies  of  the  nation. 

"  The  mass  of  good  sense  possessed  by  a  free  nation  did  not,*'  says 
Madame  de  Stael,  "  exist  in  France."  **  The  third  estate,*'  she  says 
again,  '^  could  only  possess  one  merit,  that  of  moderation,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  it.*' 

What  strong  condemnation  of  the  policy  which  armed  this 
class,  so  deficient  in  good  sense  and  moderation,  with  a  predomi- 
nant power,  which,  but  for  Necker's  theoretical  rashness,  might 
have  been  withheld  till  they  were  better  able  to  use  it  with  discre- 
tion! What  was  the  immediate  consequence?  "  In  one  month," 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  ''  affairs  had  greatly  changed;  the  ^lers- 
etat  had  been  allowed  to  grow  so  strong,  that  they  were  no  longer 
grateful  for  the  concessions  which  they  were  sure  to  obtain.'^  It 
is  almost  evident  that  in  her  heart  she  disapproved  of  the  policy 
which  her  filial  feelings  have  led  her  to  defend.  That  in  which 
she  really  succeeds,  is,  as  Benjamin  Constant  observes,  in  defend- 
ing her  father.  *'  against  the  charges  of  those  who  accuse  him  of 
having  set  these  elements  in  fermentation."  The  elements  of  dis- 
cord bad  been  long  accumulating,  and  were  fermenting  already. 
The  French  Revolution  was  no  unexpected  and  accidental  ex- 
plosion. 

"  Those,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  *'  who  treat  it  as  an  accidental 
event,  have  neither  looked  back  to  the  past,  nor  forward  into  futurity; 
they  have  confounded  the  authors  with  the  piece,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  passions  they  have  attributed  to  the  men  of  the  moment  the  results 
which  centuries  had  been  preparing. '* 

Necker  is  not  chargeable  with  having  produced  convulsion ;  he 
only  did  not  sufficiently  impede  the  rapid  march  of  revolution. 
His  error  was,  perhaps,  like  that  of  the  reckless  charioteer,  who, 
when  a  certain  descent  was  to  be  made,  should  prefer  the  straight 
steep  road  to  that  which  was  easy  and  circuitous,  and  should 
choose  to  go  down  without  a  drag-chain.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  give  to  Necker  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  whether  at. such  a. 
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moment  the  happiest  union  of  energy  and  prudence  could  have 
averted  the  coming  catastrophe. 

^'  As  a  statesman/*  says  Benjamin  Constant^  "  M.  Necker  shared 
the  fate  of  all  those  who  attempted,  or  who  were  constrained  to  attempt^ 
to  direct  a  revolution  destined  by  the  force  of  circumstances  to  baffle  all 
calculations^  and  to  clear  a  passage  for  itself.  If  we  reflect  on  the  dis* 
position  of  men's  minds  at  that  period,  if  we  consider  the  opposite  inte- 
rests of  various  parties,  all  of  them  alike  inexperienced,  and  whose  opi- 
nions, condensed  into  some  absolute  phrases,  had  all  the  violence  of 
prejudices  and  the  inflexibility  of  principles,  we  must  feel  that  no  human 
energy  or  prudence  were  capable  of  mastering  such  elements.'' — Me- 
langesy  pp.  191,  192. 

The  same  writer,  after  some  observations  upon  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  Madame  de  Stael  for  the  composition  of  this 
work  on  the  French  Revolution,  adds — 

''  If  she  had  condescended  to  paint  individuals  more  frequently  and 
more  in  detail,  her  work,  although  it  would  have  ranked  lower  as  a  lite- 
raiy  composition,  would  have  perhaps  gained  something  in  anecdotic 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  help  regretting  that  she  had  not  applied  to 
the  painting  of  political  characters  the  talents  which  she  had  displayed 
in  Delphine.  No  one  would  have  described  with  more  gracefulness,  or 
with  more  piqttant  expressions,  the  numerous  apostacies  covered  \vith  the 
mask  of  principle  -,  the  selfish  calculations  transformed  iiito  conversions ; 
the  prejudices  again  resumed  to  day  as  means,  by  the  very  men  who 
but  yesterday  repelled  them  as  obstacles;  the  vestals  of  vice,  who  pre- 
serve its  tradition  like  the  sacred  fire,  and  who,  traitors  alternately  to 
despotism  and  to  liberty,  remain  faithful  only  to  corruption,  as  the  patriot 
does  to  his  country.  But  Madame  de  Stael  preferred  the  form  of  his- 
toiy  to  that  of  private  memoirs." — p.  195. 

We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  his  opinion  of  Madame  de 
StaeFs  ability  to  have  enriched  her  work  still  more  with  charac- 
teristic portraitures  of  remarkable  personages,  and  that  it  would 
probably  have  been  more  entertaining  if  it  had  been  more  replete 
with  anecdote,  and  had  partaken  more  of  the  nature  of  a  memoir. 
But  in  order  to  be  thus  entertaining,  it  must  have  descended  a 
little  from  the  high  ground  it  now  occupies.  If  it  had  bee^p  what 
M.  Constant  recommends,  it  would  too  often  have  discoursed  of 
persons  rather  than  of  principles,  and  have  devoted  to  individuals 
that  attention  which  is  now  given  to  the  consideration  of  the  mass. 
Personalities  are  the  bane  of  politics;  and  we  are  glad  when  those 
who  have  the  power  to  treat  them  as  abstract  questions,  have 
pursued  the  course  which  their  genius  entitles  them  to  maintain. 
In  spite  of  M.  Constant's  complaint  of  the  paucity  and  brevity  of 
the  characteristic  delineations,  these  already  constitute  a  very  re- 
markable and  interesting  portion  of  the  work.  Madame  de  Stael 
has  done  enough  in  this  one  work  to  stamp  herself  as  an  eminent 
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mistress  of  the  difficult  art  of  historical  portraiture.  How  admi* 
raMy  drawn  is  the  character  of  Calonne!  frivolous  and  reckless, 
wbo  was  thought  to  possess  superior  talents  because  he  treated 
serious  matters  with  die  levity  of  affected  superiority^  and  who 
forgot  that  to  sport  with  difficulties  is  pardonable  only  in  those 
wbo  can  surmount  them!  What  a  picture  is  that  of  Brienne, 
tbe  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  (afterwards  of  Sens) — ever  halting 
between  two  opinions,  alternately  philosophe  and  absolutist,  firm 
in  neither,  bringing  to  his  aid  in  great  emergencies  only  that 
courtier-like  finesse  which  under  a  representative  system  of  go* 
vemii^ent  is  productive  of  distrust  rather  than  of  respect.  Du- 
mont's  full-length  picture  of  Mirabeau  is  more  complete,  but  not 
more  masterly  than  her  sketch  of  this  extraordinary  man — the 
democrat  from  interest,  the  aristocrat  from  inclination — profligate 
and  temporizing — of  genius  brilliant  but  limited — indebted  for 
the  materials  of  his  eloquence  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  yet 
taming  whatever  he  touched  into  gold.  Admirable  is  her  pointed 
sketch  of  Pethion,  a  cold  fanatic,  pushing  all  new  ideas  to  their 
extremes,  because  he  found  it  easier  to  exaggerate  than  to  com- 
prehend them.  These  are  a  few  out  of  many  striking  portraits 
which  figure  in  the  pages  of  this  remarkable  work. 

Among  the  metaphysical  works  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  most 
remarkable  is  her  treatise  "  De  I'Influence  de  Passions,"  pub- 
lished in  1796.  It  was  written  when  her  imagination  was  strongly 
impressed  with  the  dreadful  consequences  of  that  unbridled  effer- 
vescence of  popular  passions,  which  had  been  laying  waste  the 
happiness  of  France  during  the  awful  period  of  the  ascendancy 
of  Robespierre.  Accustomed  to  view  with  alarm  the  effect 
of  ungovemed  passion  both  in  individuals  and  in  masses,  and 
the  violent  expression  of  it  which  the  incidents  of  those  times 
called  forth,  she  was  inclined  to  exaggerate  both  its  evil  tenden- 
cies and  its  degree  of  influence  upon  human  conduct;  and  to 
represent  the  human  race  as  more  impassioned  and  excitable^ 
and  less  calculating  than  an  extensive  view  will  prove  them** 
to  be.  The  results  of  passion  are  more  apparent  than  the  sug* 
gestions  of  self  interest;  but  in  civilized  communities,  under  ordi« 
dinary  circumstances,  the  latter  and  not  the  former  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  primary  guide  of  human  conduct.  Interest  as  a 
motive  may  be  considered  to  form  tbe  rule,  and  passion  the  ex* 
ception.  But  such  is  not  the  opinion  of  Madame  de  Stael;  and 
under  her  view  of  the  influence  of  passion,  she  has  poured  forth 
a  dissertation  on  its  characteristics  and  effects,  rich  in  eloquence 
and  sparkling  effusions  of  vigorous  originality,  but  deficient  in 
connection  of  argument,  in  logical  closeness,  anid  in  that  concise- 
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ness  which  enables  the  reader  tc  follow  her  meaning,  without 
weariness  and  difficulty.  The  best  parts  of  the  treatise  are  those 
which  she  has  derived  most  immediately  from  the  dark  contem-> 
plation  of  recent  troubles.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  first 
section,  her  chapters  on  crime  and  on  the  spirit  of  party,  are  es- 
pecially true  and  forcible.  In  each  of  these  she  introduces  many 
just  and  pointed  observations,  which  serve  to  explain  the  al- 
most incredible  atrocities  of  the  ruling  monsters  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Truly  has  she  said  that  there  is  a  point  of  remorseless 
wickedness  at  which  meq  contract  a  morbid  avidity  for  the  dread 
and  hatred  of  their  fellows,  as  they  might  previously  have  desired 
their  admiration  and  esteem ;  that  they  wish  to  astonish  by  their 
crimes,  and  feel  that  there  is  a  desirable  distinction  in  its  very  ex- 
cess ;  that  the  more  humane  feelings  of  their  nature  become  pro- 
ductive only  of  uneasiness  and  remorse,  and  that  they  have  at 
length  no  satisfaction  but  in  plunging  deeper  into  crime,  and  de- 
naturalizing themselves  more  effectually ;  that  there  arises  a  spe- 
cies of  mental  thirst  for  the  horrible  excitement  that  crime  affords, 
ever  increasing  like  the  physical  thirst  of  the  habitual  drunkard, 
and  progressively  requiring  a  more  powerful  stimulus.  Before  this 
horrible  progress  can  be  made,  the  two  great  bonds  which  (religion 
apart)  keep  men  in  the  path  of  virtue,  public  opinion  and  self- 
esteem,  must  both  be  broken.  The  gloomy  misanthrope  who 
has  set  at  nought  the  former,  still  clings  to  the  latter,  and  is  saved 
by  it  from  crime ;  but  the  reckless  criminal,  such  as  Madame  de 
Stael  has  represented,  must  equally  have  discarded  both ;  or  the 
public  opinion  which  he  courts  is  of  so  depraved  and  perverted 
a  nature,  that  it  is  utterly  incapable  of  guiding  him  aright.  Such 
is  the  public  opinion  of  a  fraternity  of  thieves — such  was  the  de- 
moralized public  opinion  to  which  Robespierre  and  his  confede- 
rates appealed  more  imposingly  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
Well  has  she  designated  the  leading  traits  of  that  dangerous 
spirit — the  spirit  of  party — a  spirit  the  more  dangerous,  because 
minds  apparently  the  most  strong  and  enlightened,  minds  like 
that  of  Condorcet,  are  not  proof  against  even  its  excess.  In  that 
spirit  the  strongest  cementing  bond  of  union  is,  as  she  has  Mell 
shown,  not  common  love,  but  common  hatred. 

'^  At  the  time,'*  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  when  the  constitutionalists 
were  warring  with  the  jacobins,  if  the  aristocrats  bad  adopted  the  system 
of  the  former,  if  they  had  advised  the  king  to  put  his  trust  in  them,  they 
might  then  have  overthrown  their  common  enemy,  without  losing  the 
hope  of  one  day  ridding  themselves  of  their  allies.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
party,  persons  like  better  to  fall,  dragging  their  enemies  with  them,  than 
to  triumph  along  with  any  of  them.  In  place  of  attending  at  the  elec- 
tions where  they  might  Ji^ave  influenced  the  choice  of  men  on  whom  the , 
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fate  of  France  was  about  to  depend,  tbey  preferred  subjecting  her  to  lh# 
yoke  of  ruffians,  to  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  of  tbe  re* 
volution  by  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies/' 

Recent  circumstances  of  a  milder  character  in  this  country 
have  taught  us  the  truth  of  this  picture,  not  merely  as  applied  to 
France,  but  to  human  nature  generally.  Turning  to  the  ultra-Tory, 
we  may  say,  *'  niutato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narratur."  Akin  to  the 
iufatuation  of  the  French  aristocrat,  is  the  conduct  of  some  of  our 
soi-disant  conservatives,  who,  establishing  an  unnatural  alliance 
with  the  extremest  violence  of  the  opposite  party,  have  been  ready 
to  support  the  democratic  Radical  in  preference  to  the  ministerial 
Whig.  The  two  extremes  have  been  united  together  in  one  com« 
mon  hatred  of  moderate  Whiggism — of  that  Whiggism,  which  the 
Radical  ally  of  the  Tory  hates,  because  it  is  too  Tory,  and  the  Tory 
ally  of  the  Radical,  for  its  supposed  tendency  to  radical  doctrines. 
Well  has  she  also  described  that  other  prominent  characteristic  of 
party  spirit — its  intolerance — an  intolerance  displayed  even  in 
tbe  promulgation  of  opinions  of  which  toleration  and  liberality 
are  essential  ingredients.  She  had  seen  Atheism  preached  with 
all  the  intolerance  of  fanatical  superstition,  and  liberty  advocated 
in  the  tone  of  despotism. 

In  this  treatise  Madame  de  Stael  has  executed  only  one,  and  that 
the  least  difficult,  portion  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  and  of 
which  she  holds  forth  a  promise  in  her  eloquent  introduction. 
It  was  her  plan  to  show  the  influence  of  passion  on  the  fate,  not 
only  of  individuals,  but  of  nations.  The  latter  portion  is  that 
which  she  has  not  accomplished.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  that 
she  is  eminently  successful  in  the  first  The  work  abounds  in 
just  and  profound  views  of  human  nature,  and  in  aphorisms  of 
original  and  sterling  merit.  Yet  such  is  its  diffuseness,  its 
want  of  connection  and  arrangement,  and  the  clear  proposition  of 
some  definite  object  of  proof,  that  the  reader  will  too  often  rise 
from  its  perusal  with  no  other  impression  than  that  of  having  been 
dazzled  and  delighted  with  much  rich  and  discursive  eloquence, 
but  without  being  strongly  impressed  with  the  distinct  purpose 
on  which  it  was  expended. 

Not  only  is  her  work  not  sufficiently  practical  in  its  tendency, 
but  that  part  which  is  most  practical  is  not  eminently  sound. 
She  dwells  on  the  inexpediency  of  passion  as  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  to  happiness,  rather  than  as  a  seduction  from  the  path  of 
virtue.  The  one,  it  is  true,  is  resolvable  into  the  other ;  but 
their  intimate  connection  might  have  been  more  pointedly  shown, 
and  the  higher  motive  placed  foremost.  She  also  takes  too  dark 
a  view  of  the  passions  of  our  nature.  They  are  implanted  in  us, 
not  for  unmitigated  evil,  but  also  for  good.  It  is  not  requisite  that 
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tliey  should  he  utterly  suppressed.  They  are  susceptible  of  a  be- 
neficent direction.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  religion  that  it 
enjoins  a  cultivation  of  the  affections — that  its  precepts  are  incul- 
cated not  solely  through  the  stimulants  of  hope  and  fear^  but  also 
through  an  appeal  to  the  affections.  But  comparatively  cold  and 
chilling  is  the  moral  philosophy  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  little 
tending  to  the  advancement  of  man  considered  as  a  social  being. 
Her  theory  tends  to  denaturalize  man,  to  check  the  ifvarm  emotions 
of  his  nature,  and  this  with  a  view  to  secure  his  happiness.  Re- 
ligious fervour,  friendship,  and  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  love, 
tre  not  allowed  in  her  doctrine  to  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  re- 
sources. They  are  considered  only  intermediate  between  the 
more  stormy  passions  and  those  resources  which  we  find  in  our- 
selves. 

*^  Friendship,  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  affections,  and,  with  some 
eharacters,  religion,  have  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  passions ; 
while  in  others  the  same  affections  supply  most  of  the  advantages  of  re- 
sources which  we  find  within  ourselves.  The  exigence,  in  other  words 
the  want  of  a  certain  return  from  others,  is  the  point  of  resemblance  by 
"firhich  friendship  and  the  feelings  of  nature  remind  us  of  the  pains  of 
love  3  and  when  religion  partakes  of  fanaticism,  all  that  I  have  said  of 
the  spirit  of  party  completely  applies  to  it. 

''  But  even  when  friendship  and  natural  sentiments  are  free  from  exi- 
gence, when  religion  is  without  fanaticism,  we  cannot  include  such  affec- 
tions in  the  class  of  resources  which  we  find  in  our  own  bosoms,  for  these 
modified  sentiments  make  happiness  still  dependent  upon  chance.  If 
▼ou  are  separated  from  a  dear  friend,  if  the  parents,  the  children,  the 
Busband,  whom  fate  has  given  to  you,  are  unworthy  of  your  love,  the 
happiness  which  these  ties  might  promise  is  no  longer  in  your  power  ; 
^d  as  to  religion,  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  its  enjoyments — the  in- 
tensity of  faith — is  a  gift  absolutely  independent  of  us  ;  without  this  firm 
Ipeliff,;  we  must  still  [acknowledge  the  utility  of  religious  ideas  3  but  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  human  being  to  make  himself  sure  of  happi- 
ness from  these.*' 

There  is  weakness  and  sophistry  in  this  passage.  The  grounds 
on  which  she  proscribes  the  affections  as  sources  of  happiness, 
would  tend  to  exclude  all  human  pursuits.  Uncertainty  and  dis- 
appointment are  contingencies  incident  alike  to  every  course  of 
^bought  and  feeling,  to  every  object  of  human  exertion.  If  the 
possibility  that  they  might  befal  us  in  any  purpose  of  our  heart 
or  head  is  sufficient  to  banish  that  purpose  from  our  catalogue  of 
i^esources — if  hope  is  to  be  dethroned,  and  foreboding  fear  in- 
stalled in  its  stead,  it  is  in  vain  that  Madame  de  Stael  holds  forth 
the  flattering  idea  that  we  have  in  fact  any  resources  at  all.  What 
are  those  which  she  holds  forth?  Study,  beneficence,  and  the 
fococurantism,  which  she  calls  philosophy.  Of  these,  the  two  former 
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are  ever  liable  to  be  frustrated.  The  intent  and  endeavour  to  do 
good  are  not  sufficient  to  command  success.  Study  may  fail  in 
attaining  its  desired  reward,  and  circumstances  over  which  man 
has  no  controul  may  arrest  it  in  its  course.  Some  object  there 
must  be,  and  the  object  may  vanish  on  approach,  like  the  ndragi 
in  the  desert^  which  had  beguiled  the  thirsting  traveller  with  the 
semblance  of  water.  Yet  we  repeat,  some  object  there  must  be} 
for  no  reasoning  being  of  sound  mind  will  long  continue  to  che^ 
rish  the  blossom,  without  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  fruit  that  it 
to  follow.  Are  then  study  and  beneficence  not  resources,  be- 
cause disappointment  and  failure  are  incident  to  them?  Upon 
Madame  de  Stael's  principle  they  are  not,  and  yet  she  onera 
tbem  as  such. 

Her  chapter  "  de  la  Philosophie/'  in  which  she  proposes 
this  imaginary  boon  as  an  antidote  to  unhappiness,  is  one  of 
the  most  unphilosophic  she  ever  wrote.  Her  philosopher  i« 
not  the  useful^  practical,  social  being,  who  makes  his  philosor 
phy  shine  through  his  actions;  but  a  morbid  faineant,  whose 
dreamy  existence  could  scarcely  be  rendered  supportable  but  by 
the  absorbing  illusions  of  monomania.  Her  philosophy,  she  tells 
us,  is  not  insensibility.  Yet  ^*  quand  la  philosophie  s'empare  de 
rime,  elle  commence,  sans  doute,  par  lui  faire  mettre  beaucoup 
moins  de  prix  d  ce  qu'elle  poss^de,  et  k  ce  qu*elle  espere.*^  If  this 
is  not  a  tendency  towards  insensibility,  we  know  not  what  that 
word  can  mean.  She  tells  us  ''  La  philosophie,  dont  je  croia 
utile  et  possible  aux  ^mes  passionn^es  d'adopter  les  secours,  est 
de  la  nature  la  plus  relev6e."  For  the  attainment  and  exercise  of 
this  philosophy,  we  are  afterwards  told  "  il  faut  de  la  solitude/^ 
and  yet  she  tells  us  a  little  farther  on,  that  "  la  solitude  est,  pour 
les  ames  agit6es  par  de  grandes  passions,  une  situation  tr^s  dan* 
gereuse."  This  is  true — but  does  it  not  follow  from  thence  that  the 
philosophy  which  demands  solitude  is  not  exactly  that  of  which  it 
will  be  ^'  utile  et  possible  aux  ames  passionnees  d'adopter  les  se- 
cours"? As  for  what  she  says  of  ^'  la  satisfaction  que  donne  la 
possession  de  soi,  acquise  par  la  meditation" — '*  le  bonheur  que 
trouve  un  philosophe  dans  la  possession  de  soi" — *'  une  sorte 
d'abstraction  dont  la  jouissance  est  cependant  reelle/'  by  which 
**  on  s'el6ve  a  quelque  distance  de  soi-m^e  pour  se  regarder, 
penser  et  vivre" — *'  la  solitude  est  le  premier  des  biens  pour  le 
philosophe" — **  cette  douce  m^lancolie,  vrai  sentiment  de  I'homme^ 
resultat  de  sa  destin^e,  seule  situation  du  coeur,  qui  laisse  i  In 
meditation  toute  son  action  et  toute  sa  force" — all  these  are 
mere  phrases,  which  practically  have  no  real  significance  or  value* 

In  the  last  part  of  this  treatise  she  is  obliged  to  explain  away 
many  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  should  have  been  led  bjji 
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the  preceding  observations,  and  to  neutralize  what  she  felt  to  be 
the  evil  tendency  of  some  of  its  speculations.  She  does  this  still 
more  at  length  in  a  work  written  many  years  afterwards, — her 
'*  Reflexions  sur  le  Suicide," — in  which  she  is  at  much  pains  to 
exculpate  herself  from  the  imputation  of  being  an  advocate  of  sui- 
cide, or  at  least  of  regarding  it  too  indulgently,  an  imputation  tho- 
roughly warranted,  both  by  certain  passages  in  the  "  Influence 
des  Passions"  and  the  tenor  of  several  of  her  tales.  The  "  Re- 
flexions" are  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  vigour,  brilliancy, 
or  originality  of  thought,  but  they  are  right-minded,  and  serve  at 
least  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  authoress  from  the  imputation  of 
having  entertained  pernicious  opinions  on  this  subject  during  the 
latter  years  of  her  life. 

Madame  de  Stael  may  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  great 
poets  who  are  poetical  only  in  prose.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
of  metre  appear  to  have  been  a  clog  to  her  imagination  ;  and  in 
none  of  what  would  be  called,  in  common  parlance,  her  poetical 
compositions,  (which  are  few)  does  she  rise  above  mediocrity. 
But  how  brilliant  is  the  poetryof  her  prose  writings!  It  is  difficult 
to  cite  instances  ;  they  are  too  numerous  for  selection.  Corinne^ 
perhaps,  presents  a  greater  abundance  of  examples  than  any  other 
single  work  ;  but  whenever  the  subject  admitted  poetical  adorn- 
ment, there  was  it  always  found ;  and  even  such  subjects  as  did 
not  invite  it — politics,  for  example,  and  metaphysical  disquisitions, 
were  illustrated  with  the  Promethean  fire  of  a  poet's  mind.  It 
is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  startling  proposition  that  poetry  can 
exist  without  verse,  and  verse  without  poetry.  The  literature 
of  every  country  will  affbrd  numerous  instances  of  this  truth,  suf- 
ficiently convincing  to  the  minds  of  all  who  can  feel  what  poetry 
really  is.  Our  own  literature  affords  many  examples,  high  among 
which,  are  the  names  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  of  Burke,  poets  who 
never  wrote  a  line  of  verse — at  least  of  none  that  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  The  literature  of  France,  where  conventional  for- 
malities subjected  the  imagination  to  severe  trammels,  is  richer 
still  in  instances  of  this  kind.  If  we  were  asked  who  were  the 
greatest  poets  of  France,  we  would  assuredly  say — not  Boileau, 
or  Racine, — not  Voltaire,  or  Gresset,  or  Delille — not  those  who 
had  executed  mo^t  successfully  a  graceful  dance  in  metrical 
chains^-not  the  accomplished  surmounters  of  verbal  difficulties, 
who  constructed  their  distiches  according  to  the  ingenious  rule 
of  Boileau,  beginning  first  with  the  second  line,  and  were  ever 
regardful  of  metrical  etiquette  in  the  orthodox  assortment  of  male 
and  female  rhymes.  No — the  most  poetical  minds  of  France  have 
l^een  those  whose  capacities  could  not  so  successfully  stoop  tq 
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ingeuuities  of  so  low  an  order.     Feiielon,  BufFoii,  St.  Pierre, 
Rousseau^  and   Chateaubriand,  have  been  more  truly  poets  than 
any  rhymesters  which  France  had  produced  under  the  ancienne 
regime,  and  to  this  list  we  can  add  no  name  which  exhibits  a 
more  striking  instance  of  this  fact  than  that  of  Madame  de  StaeU 
As  a  novelist^  Madame  de  Stael  is  less  entitled  to  admiration  than 
as  a  writer  on  politics  and  criticism.     We  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  bent  of  her  genius  displayed  itself  early  in  a  successful 
predilection  for  subjects  of  a  political  kind.     Her  early  critical 
writings,  the  Letires  sur  Rousseau  and  Essai  sur  les  Fictions,  though 
faulty,  were  full  of  ability,  and  gave  ample  promise  of  future  ex- 
cellence. But  we  cannot  turn  to  her  first  attempts  in  novel  writing 
without   being  sensible  of  a  marked  inferiority — without  even 
feeling  that  they  are  destitute  of  promise  that  works  like  Delphiue 
or  Corinne  would  ever  proceed  from  the  same  pen.    In  1 1Q5,  she 
published  four  short  tales,  all  bad  in  design  and  weak  in  execution. 
A  statement  of  their  subjects  will  give  some  idea  of  their  lament- 
able deprivation  of  moral  taste,  and  the  coarse  and  morbid  appetite 
for  excitement  which  they  tend  to  pamper.     Three  of  them  are 
tales    of  suicide ;  and   in  the  fourth,  sentiments  favourable   to 
suicides  are  expressed.     In  ''  Adelaide  et  Theodore,^  a  mother 
waits  to  give  birth  to  her  child ;   destroys  herself  immediately 
afterwards,  and  dies,  pronouncing  (as  if  that  were  enough  !)  the 
name  of  the  child  she  had  so  cruelly  abandoned.     In  Mirza,  an 
African  tale,  we   are  introduced  to  sentimental    savages,  such 
assuredly  as  are  to  be  found  in  no  realms  but  those  of  fiction. 
An  unmarried  negress  becomes  romantically  attached  to  Ximeo, 
a  married  negro,  and  when  he  is  about  to  be  sold,  offers  herself  as  a 
slave  in  his  stead,  that  he  may  live  happily  with  his  wife,  her  rival. 
He,  with  equal  generosity,  declines  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  slave  mer- 
chants are  about  to  avail  themselves  of  the  romantic   conflict,  in 
order  to  carry  off  both  into  captivity,  when  the  governor  "  s'avance 
comme  un  ange  de  lumi^re,''    and  exclaims,  '*  Soyez  libres  tons 
deux ;  je  vous  rends  A  votre  pays  comme  k  votre  amour.  Tant  de 
grandeur  d'^me  e6t  fait  rougir  I'Europ^en  qui  vous  auroit  nomm6 
ses  esclaves."         Both  are  set  at  liberty,  and  Ximeo's  predicament 
of  a  conflicting  double  attachment,  and  double  obligation,  the 
African  marriage  rite  and  the  tie  of  gratitude,  is  all  conveniently 
dissolved  by  Mirza,  who,  ''  pour  aneantir  le  souvenir  de  son  in- 
constance,"  commits  suicide : — and  we  are  left  in  doubt  which  of 
these  two  recited  acts  of  self-devotion — the  voluntary  encounter  of 
slavery,  or  of  death,  is  to  be  accounted  the  most  meritorious.     In 
Zulma,  another  tale  of  savage  life  and  suicide,  a  young  South 
American  having  killed  her  Spanish  lover  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  and 
being  justly  condemned  to  death>  cheats  justice  by  killing  herself 
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at  the  place  of  execution,  and  dies  exclaiming  "je  vais  rejoindre 
Fernand  dans  ce  s6jour  oik  il  ne  pourra  cherir  que  moi,  oi!i  Thotnine 
est  d6gag6  de  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  I'amour  et  la  vertu  ;''  and  the 
act  and  the  exclamation  are  held  up  to  our  notice  as  admirable 
traits!  Pauline  is  the  history  of  a  woman,  whose  infidelities  during 
her  first  marriage  are  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  her  second  hus- 
band, and  tlie  statement  is  resented  by  him  as  calumny.  She  con- 
fesses its  truth;  nevertheless,  he  is  engaged  in  a  duel  in  which  he 
kills  his  opponent.  She  dies  of  a  fever,  but  with  suicidal  feelings, 
courting  death  as  a  relief,  and  exclaiming,  "  nous  nous  reunirons 
dans  le  ciel — ne  pense  pas  qu'une  imagination  fanatique  exag^re 
i  mes  yeuxdes  fautes  que  mes  remords  out  efFac6es  devantDieu — 
je  crois  qu'il  me  les  a  pardonn^es,  et  j'expire  sans  crainte." 
These  tales  arcT  curious  examples  of  the  weakness  of  a  strong  in- 
tellect— of  the  perversion  of  a  good  disposition.  But  they  are  il- 
lustrations not  only  of  Madame  de  Stael's  taste  and  moral  sense 
at  that  period,  but  of  the  sad  depravation  of  public  feeling  which 
could  so  lower  a  naturally  powerful  and  well-intentioned  mind. 

From  these  obliquities  of  moral  sense  Madame  de  Stael  was 
tiot  emancipated,  when  in  1803  she  produced  the  novel  of  Delphine. 
The  ability  of  this  work  is  incontestable,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  cannot  claim  the  praise  of  being  moral  and  rightminded ;  nor 
has  the  defence  of  its  moral  tendency  which  Madame  de  Stael 
thought  herself  called  upon  to  make  sufficed  to  confute  the  pre- 
valent objections.  Her  "  Reflexions  sur  le  but  moral  de  Del^ 
phine"  are,  for  the  work  of  one  so  able,  singularly  weak  and  in- 
conclusive.    She  says, 

**  I  never  meant  to  offer  Delphine  as  a  model  for  imitation ;  my 
motto  proves  that  I  blame  both  Leonce  and  Delphine ;  but  I  conceive 
that  it  was  both  useful  and  strictly  moral  to  show  how  a  snperior  intel- 
lect may  commit  more  faults  than  mediocrity  itself,  if  a  reason  equally 
powerful  with  the  intellect  is  not  united  with  it  5  and  in  what  manner  a 
generous  and  feeling  heart  may  expose  itself  to  many  enemies,  if  it  does 
not  submit  to  the  rules  of  rigid  morality.  The  more  wind  there  is  in 
the  sails,  the  greater  is  the  force  required  to  steer  the  vessel.  When 
Richardson  was  asked,  why  he  had  made  Clarissa  so  unhappy  ?  *'  It  is 
because  I  could  never  forgive  her  for  leaving  her  father's  house,*'  was  his 
reply.  I  might  also  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  not  in  my  romance  par- 
doned Delphine  for  giving  way  to  her  attachment  to  a  married  man, 
although  that  attachment  remained  a  pure  one.  I  have  not  pardoned 
her  the  acts  of  impnidence  which  the  pliancy  of  her  character  led  her  to 
commit,  and  I  have  presented  all  her  misfortunes  as  being  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  them.*' 

There  is  not  a  little  sophistry  in  this  passage.  It  is  true,  as 
Madame  de  Stael  has  told  us,  that  the  greater  part  of  Delphine's 
tntsfortunes  were  the  consequences  of  her  actions — that  she  dis^ 
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regarded  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  that  injury  to  herself  was 
the  result.  True ; — but  this  will  not  render  Delphine  a  moral  work^ 
if  these  evil  results  are  made  to  appear  the  heroine's  misfortune, 
rather  than  her  fault.  Our  sympathies  are  so  strongly  enlisted 
on  her  side^  and  she  is  exhibited  in  so  interesting  a  light,  that 
whatever  our  judgments  may  decide,  our  hearts  at  least  are 
made  to  tell  us  that  if  she  and  society  are  at  variance,  it  is  rather 
society  which  ought  to  be  remodelled,  than  that  Delphine  should 
be  turned  aside  from  the  well-intentioned  course  of  her  enthusi- 
astic errors.  In  the  preceding  passage  we  find  "  un  coeur 
genereux  et  sensible,"  placed  in  opposition  to  ''  la  rigidite  de 
la  morale  ''  as  if  these  were  incompatible.  Right  cannot  be  op« 
posed  to  right.  Moral  qualities,  such  as  generosity  and  sensibility, 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  strictest  morality.  They  can  be  repre-^ 
sented  as  being  at  variance  only  through  some  perversion  of  Ian-* 
gaage  ;  and  either  it  is  not  true  generosity,  or  it  is  not  strict 
morality,  but  some  counterfeit  which  assumes  the  name,  to  the 
injury  of  that  which  is  pure  and  true. 

But  the  whole  groundwork  of  her  moral,  even  as  repre- 
sented in  her  defence,  is  unsound.  The  ''  epigraphe  "  to  which 
she  refers  for  justification  is  this:  ''Man  must  learn  to  braye 
opinion,  woman  to  submit  to  it.''  This  deceptive  sentence 
may  at  the  first  glance  seem  replete  with  worldly  wisdom ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  deceptive.  If  it  means  only  that  men 
may  do  many  things  with  impunity  which  women  cannot  do, 
that  the  breath  of  censure  injures  most  easily  the  delicate  purity 
of  the  female  character,  it  propounds  nothing  but  needless  truism 
— it  utters  only  a  proposition  which  when  heard  muslt  be  instantly 
assented  to ;  but  which  adds  no  more  to  our  stock  of  knowledge 
than  the  bein^  told  that  in  the  latitude  of  England  there  is  always 
daylight  at  mid-day.  But  if  it  means  that,  when  exposed  on  dif- 
ferent accounts  to  the  same  amount  of  unjust  censure,  the  man 
should  through  evil  report  persist  in  doing  that  which  he  believes  to 
be  right,  but  that  the  woman  should  timidly  desist, it  asserts  that  to 
which  no  rightminded  person  can  conscientiously  assent.  A  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct  may  be  required  by  difference  of  sex,  even  as 
among  men  it  is  required  by  difference  of  circumstance  and  position; 
but  there  can  be  no  abstract  rule  of  right  which  is  not  equally  bind-" 
ing  upon  all.  What  is  this  *'  opinion"  which  man  must  brave  and 
to  which  woman  must  submit?  Is  it  good,  or  evil  ?  There  liea 
the  real  question.  If  it  is  good,  man  must  yield  to  its  dictates  as 
much  as  woman. — If  it  is  evil,  woman  is  bound  to  brave  it  as 
resolutely  as  man.  There  can  be  no  compromise  for  either  sex. 
The  boasted  precept  which  Madame  de  Stael  holds  forth  in  jus'* 
tification  of  her  work^  is,  after  all,  merely  the  assertion  of  a  very 
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low  and  unworthy  ground  of  action.  It  enforces  attention  to 
mere  conventional  proprieties,  and  a  paramount  regard  for  the 
cold  lessons  of  worldly  expediency.  Thus  teaches  the  *'  epi- 
graphe "  which  Madame  de  Stael  has  quoted ;  but,  in  spite  of 
her  professions,  not  so  taught  Madame  de  Stael.  She  has  shown 
her  real  disapprobation  of  this  worthless  maxim,  iu  the  inefficient, 
the  almost  ironical^  manner  in  which  she  has  attempted  to  enforce 
it.  In  truth  she  does  not  enforce  it ;  but  unhappily  she  had  no 
better  rule  of  right  to  substitute,  and  thus  under  the  most  favour- 
able view,  her  work,  even  if  it  does  not  mislead  (which  may  be 
asserted  with  much  reason)  leaves  us  at  sea  without  a  compass. 
A  purer  morality  displays  itself  in  Corinne,  a  morality  which,  as 
is  well  observed  by  Constant,  is  rather  the  result  than  the  object 
of  her  novel,  and,  though  incapable  of  being  defined  in  a  com- 
pressed form  within  the  compass  of  a  single  sentence,  emanates 
from  the  whole  context  of  the  work,  and  is  embodied  in  the  pure, 
amiable,  and  elevating  impression  which  the  perusal  of  it  excites. 
It  is  better,  perhaps,  that  a  work  of  fiction  should  thus  appeal  to 
the  disposition  through  the  medium  of  the  imagination,  than  that 
it  should  attempt  to  impress  upon  the  judgment,  by  the  most 
logical  demonstration,  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  moral  axiom. 

We  must  now  view  in  other  lights  Madame  de  Stael's  charac- 
ter  as  a  novelist.  Her  success  in  this  branch  of  composition  was 
less  than  her  genius  might  have  led  us  to  expect;  but,  if  she  fell 
below  reasonable  expectation,  it  was  assuredly  from  no  deficiency 
of  general  ability,  but  because  her  ability  was  not  of  the  requisite 
description.  Her  talent  was  not  sufficiently  dramatic.  In  a  novd, 
as  in  a  play,  though  in  less  degree,  feelings  and  sentiments  must  be 
displayed,  not  merely  as  they  exist  in  the  mind,  but  as  they  exhibit 
themselves  in  word  and  action.  This  Madame  de  Stael  did  not 
sufficiently  effect ;  nor  did  she  impart  sufficient  movement  to  her 
story,  nor  attend  with  the  requisite  skill  and  patience  to  those  arti- 
fices of  arrangement  on  which  the  interest  of  a  novel  in  no  slight 
measure  depends.  One  faculty,  however,  highly  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  novelist,  she  did  possess  in  an  eminent  degree — the 
faculty  of  delineating  character.  She  had  the  power  of  exhibiting 
character  both  by  a  few  bright  touches  of  epigrammatic  force,  and 
by  a  long  and  unobtrusive  course  of  minute  and  delicate  delinea- 
tion— both  directly  and  indirectly — both  by  description  of  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  manner,  and  (though  without  pretension  to 
dramatic  effect)  by  showing  them  as  displayed  in  word  and  action. 
Some  of  her  fictitious  characters  are  truly  masterpieces,  and 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  support  the  credit  of  the  novels  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found.  ]Never  was  there  a  more  successful 
example  of  true  and  delicate  discrimination  than  her  character  of 
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the  Comte  d'Erfeuil  in  Corinne ;  and  it  possesses  the  rare  merit 
oi  being  not  only  a  vivid  and  consistent  portrait  of  an  imaginary 
iudividualy  but  of  an  individual  who  represents  a  nation,  and  in 
whom  are  embodied  all  the  most  amiable  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  belongs.  No  one  can  follow  this  personage  through 
the  tale  in  which  he  figures,  without  being  better  acquainted  with 
the  French  character,  without  possessing  a  clue  to  their  foibles, 
and  at  the  same  time,  being  disarmed  of  any  violent  prejudice  he 
had  entertained  against  them.  In  the  characters  of  Oswald  and 
Corinne,  we  have  similar  attempts  to  embody  with  the  portraiture 
of  an  individual  the  prevailing  attributes  of  a  nation ;  and  we 
should  have  thought  the  attempts  not  wanting  in  success  if  they 
had  not  been  brought  into  unfavourable  comparison  with  the 
more  successful  picture  of  D'Erfeuil.  Madame  de  Vernon,  in 
Delphine,  is  an  inimitable  representation  of  social  Machiavelism. 
Delphine  herself  is  ably  drawn,  and  the  difference  with  which  an 
excitable  and  enthusiastic  temperament  displays  itself  in  her 
and  in  Leonce  is  very  happily  discriminated.  M.  de  Meudoce, 
the  old  Spanish  diplomatist,  in  the  same  novel,  and  M.  de 
Maltigues  in  Corinne,  though  slightly  sketched,  occur  to  us  also 
as  signal  instances  of  her  skill  in  drawing  characters.  If  she  had 
been  equally  endowed  with  the  other  requisites  of  novel  writing, 
she  must  have  attained  a  success  in  this  branch  of  composition 
which  would  have  left  almost  all  competitors  at  a  distance. 

As  a  critic,  Madame  de  Stael  must  occupy  a  high  place.  Her 
views  were  philosophical  and  expansive ;  her  appreciation  of  ex- 
cellence was  generous  and  acute.  She  sometimes  appeared  too  in- 
dulgent, and  little  accurate  in  her  favourable  judgments;  but  it  was 
chiefly  because  she  disdained  that  minute  detection  of  the  unim- 
portant blemishes  and  informalities  of  literature  in  which  correct 
criticism  is  often  imagined  to  consist.  Bred  in  a  land,  and  writ- 
ing in  a  language,  in  which  narrow-minded  criticism  has  been 
most  frequently  displayed,  she  emancipated  herself  from  the  con* 
ventional  habits  which  belonged  to  that  land.  She  soared  above 
an  attention  to  forms,  and  extended  her  views  to  the  essentials  of 
literary  excellence.  Her  work  on  Germany  abounds  with  in- 
stances of  this  enlightened  spirit  of  literary  criticism ;  and  the 
chapter  '*  De  la  Poesie"  deserves  especially  to  be  cited.  We  must 
consider  the  time  and  the  language  in  which  she  wrote  before  we 
can  do  full  justice  to  the  expansiveness  and  liberality  of  her  cri- 
tical opinions.  Principles  which  are  now  received  as  axioms, 
would  thirty  years  ago  have  been  stigmatised  as  paradoxes.  They 
would  have  been  so  considered  even  in  this  country ;  and  nar- 
rowness of  judgment  on  matters  of  literature  was  much  more 
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prevalent  in  France.  It  is  therefore  highly  creditable  to  Madame 
de  Stael;  that  she  should  have  been  among  the  first  of  the  new 
and  more  philosophical  school  of  critics — of  those  who,  without 
wasting  an  almost  exclusive  attention  on  the  conventional  forms 
of  literary  composition,  have  looked  rather-  at  those  intrinsic  qua- 
lities in  which  literary  excellence,  under  whatever  form,  will  be 
ultimately  found  to  consist.  As  a  critic,  she  deserves  very  high 
praise ;  but  not  the  highest.  She  was  liberal  and  enlightened  in 
ber  judgments,  but  she  was  not  sufficiently  dispassionate  and  pa- 
tient. Some  faults  she  also  had  which  sprung  out  of  her  very 
excellences.  She  was  warm  and  enthusiastic  in  her  approbation 
of  merit,  but  she  was  guided  by  the  impulse  of  temporary  feeling, 
and  gave  expression  to  praises  which  cool  judgment  could  not 
justify.  She  abhorred  a  trivial  and  minute  criticism ;  and  gene- 
ralization was  the  favourite  habit  of  her  mind.  But  in  generaliz- 
ing she  was  sometimes  extravagant ;  she  classified  broadly  in  de- 
fiance of  facts,  and  leapt  to  conclusions  that  could  not  be  sup- 
ported. Such  was  her  attempt  to  divide  the  literature  of  Europe 
into  two  classes,  that  of  the  north  and  that  of  the  south,  to  give 
to  each  its  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  to  deduce  the  origin 
of  the  former  from  Ossian,  and  of  the  latter  from  Homer.  Such 
is  her  sweeping  assertion,  that  the  literature  of  the  Latin  nations, 
u  e.  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  is  copied  from  the  ancients, 
and  retains  the  tinge  of  polytheism ;  that  of  the  Teutonic  na- 
tions, at  the  head  of  which  are  England  and  Germany,  is  modified 
by  a  spiritual  religion,  and  based  on  chivalry.  Madame  de  Stael, 
in  making  this  broad  distinction,  appears  to  have  forgotten  that 
chivalry  and  romance  flourished  first  among  the  Latin  nations, 
that  the  stronghold  of  chivalrous  literature  was  Spain,  and  that  it 
penetrated  subsequently  and  slowly  into  the  north,  and  chiefly 
through  the  channel  of  the  Italian  and  Provengal  writers.  This 
disposition  to  generalize  upon  a  partial  and  superficial  view  of 
facts  renders  Madame  de  Stael  an  unsafe  guide  through  the 
wide  fields  of  speculation.  An  impatience  to  arrive  at  some 
striking  conclusion,  at  some  comprehensive  rule,  leads  her  to  over- 
look the  inconvenient  exceptions  which  may  happen  to  beset  her 
path.  This  undue  love  of  classification  was  the  only  point  in 
which  Madame  de  Stael  partook  at  all  of  the  narrow  spirit  of 
French  criticism.  In  all  other  respects  she  rose  above  it ;  and  even 
some  of  her  faults  as  a  critic  were  of  so  opposite  a  character,  that 
they  became  of  use  with  reference  to  France ;  for  it  is  only  after 
^swinging  to  the  opposite  extreme,  that  taste  at  length  settles  into 
the  *'  juste  milieu^*  of  reason  and  correctness. 

We  regard  the  critical  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael  as  the  greatest 
boon  she  gave  to  France— -and  greatest  among  these,  that  for 
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which  she  suiFered  the  bitterest  persecution,  her  celebrated  work 
on  Germany.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  other  country  of  which  she 
could  have  held  up  the  picture  more  profitably  before  the  eyes  of 
her  own.  We  say  this,  not  because  German  literature  afforded 
models  which  it  was  roost  advisable  for  France  to  follow,  but  be- 
cause it  was  most  opposite  to  French  literature  in  its  general  cha- 
racteristics— because  the  display  of  its  qualities  tended  to  afford 
to  a  narrow-minded  public  a  better  notion  of  the  extensive  range 
which  literature  embraced,  than  that  of  a  country  more  congenial 
with  tlieirown;  and  because,  in  exhibiting  the  spectacle  of  eraau- 
cipation  from  literary  shackles  imposed  by  the  French  on  another 
people,  they  might  learn,  from  the  same  shackles,  to  emancipate 
themselves.  It  taught  and  exemplified  this  important  truth,  that 
in  order  to  be  vigorous  a  literature  must  be  national.  It  must  re- 
sult, not  from  the  imitation  even  of  approved  and  classical  models, 
but  must  bear  the  genuine  flavour  of  its  native  soil. 

Germany  alone  afibrded  a  striking  example  of  a  country  in 
which,  within  a  brief  period,  and  without  any  sensible  alteration  in 
the  state  of  civilization  and  science,  might  be  observed  both  the 
entire  absence  and  the  successful  acquisition  of  a  national  literature. 
Till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  situation  of  Germany 
was  very  remarkable.  In  science,  in  inventions,  in  theology,  in 
metaphysics,  it  had  attained  an  eminent  station ;  but  it  had  no 
national  literature — no  writer  in  the  German  language  whose 
name  was  known  among  foreign  nations ;  none  even  of  which 
Germany  itself  was  proud.  The  yoke  of  France  was  upon  its 
lighter  literature.  The  cold  artificial  spirit  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  which  France  had  deadened  its  own  natural  ener- 
gies, had  been  brought  to  press  with  double  weight  as  a  bale- 
ful incubus  upon  the  smothered  spirit  of  Germany.  The  spell 
was  at  length  broken :  a  great  literary  revolution  suddenly  com- 
menced, aided  by  the  fortuitous  concurrence  of  some  powerful 
and  original  minds;  and  Germany,  from  being  destitute  of  all 
national  literature,  emerged  into  the  possession  of  a  literature  the 
most  characteristic  exhibited  by  any  European  people.  It  was  a 
literature  which  bore  impressed  upon  it  not  only  the  character  of 
the  nation,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  own  birth.  It 
was  bom,  not  like  the  imaginative  literature  of  other  countries  in 
the  infancy  of  civilization  and  philosophy,  but  in  the  time  of  ma- 
turity and  vigour.  It  therefore  displayed,  unlike  any  other  with 
W'hich  we  are  acquainted,  the  mingled  attributes  of  age  and  child- 
hood. It  was  wild,  simple,  passionate  and  fanciful,  like  the 
untutored  rhapsodies  of  the  savage  bard — keen,  abstruse,  refined 
and  speculative,  like  the  cogitations  of  the  accomplished  votary 
of  philosophical  investigation.    To  exhibit  this  literary  emaaci* 
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pation  of  Germany^  and  the  use  it  made  of  its  new  liberty,  was 
the  arduous  and  praiseworthy  task  undertaken  by  Madame  de 
Stael ;  and  she  executed  it  with  singular  ability.  To  travel,  not 
over  the  face  of  a  country,  but  over  the  intellect  of  its  people  ;  to 
give  the  moral  and  mental  portrait  of  a  nation,  discriminatingly 
yet  comprehensively,  and  divested  of  that  coarse,  unfair  breadth  of 
delineation,  by  which  national  portraitures  are  frequently  disfi- 
gured, required  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  endowed  with  quali- 
ties of  a  rare  description. 

There  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  wide  interval  in  point  of  merit 
between  Madame  de  Stael's  work  on  Germany  and  her  other 
critical  writings.  Her  Lettres  sur  Rousseau  was  a  production  too 
youthful  to  be  fairly  made  a  subject  of  comparison;  but  her 
treatise  De  la  Litttrature^  her  Essai  sur  les  Fictions,  and  De 
r Esprit  des  Traductions,  productions  of  more  recent  date,  and  the 
last  of  which  was  among  the  latest  of  her  writings,  are  compara- 
tively deficient  in  vigour  and  in  justness  of  thought,  and  betray 
frequent  marks  of  inaccuracy  and  haste.  In  the  Essai  sur  les 
Fictions  her  opinions  seem  remarkably  narrow  and  meagre, 
founded  only  on  a  partial  view  of  the  specimens  of  fictitious  com- 
position then  in  existence,  and  written  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  the  capabilities  of  this  branch  of  literature,  and  of  the  almost 
boundless  field  which  has  been  thrown  open  under  the  auspices 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  She  dislikes  the  marvellous  in  fiction — takes 
a  view  of  it  too  little  poetical,  and  too  rigidly  utilitarian — seems 
too  much  to  be  inquiring  what  it  proves — and  is  singularly  silent 
with  respect  to  Eastern  romance.  She,  however, justly  commends 
the  superior  utility  of  fictions  which  exhibit  human  nature  as  we 
see  it  now  existing,  and  propounds  as  their  best  object  the  de- 
velopment and  portraiture  of  the  passions.  She  deprecates  the 
excessive  and  engrossing  introduction  of  love  as  a  subject  of  ro- 
mance, and  adduces  Caleb  Williams  as  an  instance  of  a  novel 
which  is  interesting  without  it.  In  her  criticisms  on  other 
English  novelists,  she  gives  rather  more  than  due  credit  to  the 
philosophical  and  moral  tendency  of  Fielding's  Tom  Jones ;  and 
does  not  perceive  that  Fielding,  while  inspiring  distrust  in  spe- 
cious appearances,  and  in  attempting  to  unveil  hypocrisy,  has 
countenanced  licence,  and  wounded  the  virtues  which  it  is  the 
object  of  hypocrisy  to  assume. 

The  critical  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael,  (and  among  these 
-especially  her  work  on  Germany,)  are  those  by  which  she  has  ex- 
ercised most  influence  on  the  literature  of  her  own  country.  To 
many  the  influence  which  she  has  exercised  will  appear  unreason- 
ably slight.  To  those  who  seek  for  indications  of  such  influence 
^nly  in  instances  of  direct  imitatipn,  it  will,  indeed,  seem  almost 
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null,  for  seldom  has  there  existed  a  great  writer  who  has  been  so 
little  imitated  by  others.  But  the  absence  of  such  direct  imita- 
tions is  in  truth  little  to  be  regretted.  They  usually  present  to 
us,  not  the  intrinsic  spirit  of  the  model,  but  those  tricks  and  man- 
nerisms which,  if  not  deformities,  at  any  rate  pall  by  repetition 
even  in  the  original,  and  are  seldom  tolerable  in  the  copies. 
Madame  de  Stael  has  escaped  the  injury  of  being  travestied  by 
vulgar  imitators,  while  at  the  same  time  she  has  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive but  indirect  influence  upon  the  literature  of  France.  She 
was  foremost  in  promoting  a  daring  spirit  of  literary  adventure — 
in  encouraging  the  abandonment  of  those  ancient  models  to  which, 
in  spite  of  the  shock  of  its  political  revolution,  the  taste  of  France 
still  resolutely  clung.  She  was  among  the  first  who  caused  in- 
novation in  literature  to  be  associated,  not  with  barbarism,  but 
with  cultivated  genius;  and  taught  the  French  to  become  ashamed 
of  that  Chinese  wall  of  pedantic  exclusiveness  by  which  they  had 
been  proud  to  be  circumscribed.  Voltaire,  with  all  his  boasting, 
had  by  no  means  effected  this ;  nor  indeed  could  he  be  expected 
to  emancipate  others  who  was  himself  a  slave  to  literary  preju- 
dice. Ducis,  who  fancied  himself  a  benefactor  because  he  had 
contrived  to  gallicise  Shakspeare,  wanted  the  genius  to  do  what 
he  intended ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  never  could  divest  himself,  even 
with  Shakspeare  before  his  eyes,  of  the  conventional  trammels 
of  the  French  school,  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  imparted  to 
his  countrymen  much  genuine  enlargement  of  taste.  Madame 
de  Stael  is  the  true  leader,  we  will  not  say  of  the  romantic  school, 
but  rather  of  those  who,  despising  such  frivolous  distinctions, 
have  felt  that  the  literature  of  France  must  be — not  classical  or 
romantic — but  national,  in  order  to  rise  with  renovated  vigour. 
Writers  like  Delavigne,  Lamartine,  B6ranger,  De  Vigny,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  are  in  no  respect  imitators  of  Madame  de  Stael ; 
but  they  have  profited  by  that  stimulus  to  originality  which  her 
writings  have  conveyed.  Her  writings  have,  beyond  all  others, 
vanquished  the  influence  of  that  mocking  spirit  of  depreciating 
illiberality  which,  in  France,  had  long  tended  rather  to  cripple 
genius,  than  to  repress  the  encroachments  of  bad  taste.  She 
exalted  enthusiasm  in  the  place  of  fastidiousness,  and  has  aided 
the  modest  and  sensitive  man  of  genius  in  giving  a  freer  scope  to 
his  imagination,  and  in  daring  to  be  "  himself." 

Let  not  these  benefits  be  denied  because  too  many  rank  and 
noxious  weeds  may  have  resulted  from  her  endeavours  to  fertilize 
the  literary  soil  of  France.  Such  will  ever  be  liable  to  spring  up 
by  the  side  of  the  fair  flowers  and  wholesome  fruits  of  litera- 
ture.    But  would  we,  because  such  may  be  among  the  conse* 
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queuces  of  fertility^  reduce  the  soil  again  to  barrenness?  The 
latter  state  excludes  all  hope  of  amelioration;  the  former,  while  it 
gives  us  cause  for  fear,  affords  us  also  much  reason  to  be  san- 
guine. A  newly  acquired  appetite  for  the  excitement  of  novelty 
and  originality  will  frequently  be  carried  to  a  vicious  extreme. 
There  will,  for  some  time,  be  a  rising  demand  for  stimulants  of 
increased  power ;  and  men  who  have  not  genius  wherewith  to  place 
themselves  in  the  foremost  rank,  will  endeavour  to  obtain  that 
place,  and  force  themselves  upon  the  public  attention  by  coarse- 
ness, vehemence,  and  extravagance.  But  we  may  confidently 
expect  a  re-action.  The  effect  of  such  stimulants  is  short-lived : 
they  soon  pall ;  and  writers  cannot  long  outvie  each  other  without 
pushing  extravagance  to  a  ludicrous  or  disgusting  excess.  In 
this  country  there  was  once  an  appetite,  in  some  respects  similar, 
for  coarse  and  extravagant  stimulants,  liberally  pampered  by  the 
baser  part  of  a  very  rich  portion  of  our  literature — the  dramatic 
literature  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  better  portions  of  this 
literature  are  but  too  little  known,  while  much  of  it  has  sunk  into 
merited  obscurity.  We  allude  to  such  works,  not  with  a  view  of 
instituting  any  comparison  between  them  and  those  of  the  present 
day  (which  we  still  more  strongly  condemn,)  in  France,  but  to 
illustrate  the  fact  that  a  newly  raised  and  luxuriant  literature  is 
liable  to  be  encumbered  by  such  noxious  weeds.  We,  after  the 
lapse  of  numerous  generations,  forget  the  evil,  and  remember  only 
the  good.  We  overlook  the  obscure  literary  deformities  of  that 
splendid  period,  and  remember  with  pride  that  it  produced  a 
Shakspeare,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Milton.  That  genius  will 
arise  in  France  which  will  similarly  dignify  the  province  of  imagi- 
native literature,  it  is  vain  to  predict,  for  genius  is  heaven-born 
and  fortuitous,  and  depends  comparatively  little  upon  culture; 
but  we  are  sure  that,  wherever  existing  in  France,  it  is  mpre  likely 
to  emerge  advantageously,  and  to  assume  its  true  dimensions 
under  the  operation  of  that  literary  freedom  which  Madame  de 
Stael  has  promoted,  than  under  a  system  of  careful  adherence  to 
the  study  and  imitation  of  the  best  models  of  the  ''  Augustan  age" 
of  French  literature. 
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Abt.  II. — Georg  voti  Frundsberg,  oder  das  Deutsche  Kriegshand 
%Derk  zur  Zeit  der  Reformation.  Von  Dr.  F.  W.  Barthold,  &c. 
(George  Von  Frundsberg;  or^the  Military  Art  in  Germany  at 
the  Time  of  the  Reformation.  By  Dr.  F.  W.  Barthold,  Ex- 
traordinary Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Greifa- 
walde.)     Hamburg.     1833.     8vo. 

At  the  time  when  the  quarrels  of  the  great  European  potentates 
ceased  to  be  decided  by  the  shock  of  feudal  armies,  when  merce- 
naries began  to  form  the  main  strength  of  royal  forces,  and  the 
military  art  revived  after  ten  centuries  of  barbarous  warfare,  three 
different  regions  became  celebrated  for  the  superior  character  and 
discipline  of  their  infantry — Spain,  Switzerland  and  Germany. 
Among  these,  the  Spanish  soldiery  alone  formed  what  may  be 
strictly  called  a  national  force,  for  the  Swiss  pikes  were  avowedly 
at  the  service  of  the  best  bidder,  until  the  alliances  of  the  cantons 
finally  attached  them  to  the  cause  of  France.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  vast  country,  divided  then  as  now  between  princes 
of  different  political  sentiments,  enlisted  her  sons  with  little 
scruple  under  the  banners  of  the  several  powers  of  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  her  bravest  leaders,  and  the  most  numerous  masses 
of  her  infantry,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Imperial  camps,  until  the 
open  attacks  made  by  Charles  V.  against  the  reformed  religion 
severed  from  his  party  the  most  industrious  and  active  portion  of 
his  Teutonic  subjects. 

The  rise  of  the  Swiss  infantry  into  fame  and  importance  may 
be  dated  from  the  period  of  the  battle  of  M orat;  its  decadence 
began  after  the  battle  of  Pavia;  so  that  the  days  of  its  glory 
hardly  outlasted  two  generations  of  warriors.  When  first  it  be- 
came evident  to  military  eyes  that  a  resolute  resistance  on  die 
part  of  the  foot  soldier  was  sufficient  to  repulse  and  throw  into 
disorder  the  unwieldy  cavalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  men  ascribed 
this  superiority,  not  to  a  system  of  tactics  which  all  might  adopt 
with  equal  success,  but  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  Alpine 
mountaineers.  Certainly,  in  the  narratives  then  current  of  their 
extraordinary  feats  of  arms,  there  appeared  some  reason  to  justify 
the  dread  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  people  of  the 
plains  below  them.  Individually  they  possessed  a  strength  and 
resolution  which  as  far  surpassed  those  of  the  overburdened 
hommes  d^armes  (who,  says  Dela  None,  were  generally  crippled  be- 
fore they  arrived  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  by  the  enormous  weight 
of  their  defensive  armour,)  as  of  the  peaceful  weavers  and  agricul- 
tural serfs  of  France  and  Italy;  and,  considered  as  organized 
troops,  they  had  substituted  for  the  principle  of  individual  honour, 
which  actuated  the  feudal  cavalier,  those  of  national  glory  and 
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regimental  emulation.  Formed  in  deep  masses,  and  armed  with 
lances  and  halberds  sixteen  feet  in  length,  they  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance and  tactics  of  the  ancient  Macedonian  phalanx.  Their 
charge  on  level  ground  was  nearly  as  impetuous  as  that  of  the 
mounted  lancers,  without  the  exhaustion  and  confusion  which 
followed  every  exertion  of  consequence  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
while  their  powers  of  resistance  were  far  superior.  Although  the 
Swiss  were  too  poor  and  too  self-confident  to  adopt  very  rapidly 
the  improvements  which  science  was  making  in  the  art  of  war, 
they  nevertheless  increased  their  strength  greatly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fire-arms:  those  emplopng  them  were  used  chiefly  as 
tirailleurs,  advancing  from  the  main  body  to  fire^  and  returning 
into  its  ranks  when  pressed  by  cavalry.  But  the  pike  remained 
their  favourite  weapon.  With  this  "  queen  of  arms  for  the  in- 
fantry," they  opposed  their  phalanx  to  attacks  from  every  quarter, 
cut  through  forces  vastly  superior  in  number,  or  faced  and  over- 
threw the  batteries  of  hostile  cannon,  carrying  their  high-minded 
contempt  of  death  and  danger  to  an  extent  which  provoked  the 
fear  and  admiration  of  those  who  affected  to  ridicule  its  unseason- 
able display. 

The  German  infantry  was  first  organized  in  order  to  counteract 
the  power  of  these  Helvetian  mercenaries.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian,  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  his  neighbours,  found 
little  military  assistance  from  his  nobility,  who  were  almost  inde- 
pendent of  imperial  authority,  and  constantly  engaged  in  private 
feuds.  The  townsfolk  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  strenuously  re- 
sisted an  authority  which  he  had  little  power  to  enforce.  His 
honest  friends,  the  burghers  of  the  free  German  cities,  were  of  no 
great  service  in  a  warlike  capacity.  The  men  of  Augsburg,  in 
1490,  marched  to  battle  two  and  two,  like  schoolboys.  And  when 
the  council,  aware  of  their  deficiency,  hired  one  George  Krebs,  a 
veteran  captain,  to  give  the  townspeople  a  drilling,  that  leader 
performed  his  duty  so  mercilessly,  that  one  of  the  chief  merchants 
of  the  city  died  of  apoplexy  in  the  field — an  event  which  by  no 
means  increased  the  popularity  of  the  new  regime.  The  Swiss 
found  better  bidders  for  their  blood  elsewhere,  and  their  ancient 
ill-will  towards  the  house  of  Hapsburg  rendered  them  bad  neigh- 
bours on  their  own  account.  Maximilian's  first  corps  of  infantry 
were  therefore  levied  among  the  people  of  his  own  hereditary 
states,  chiefly  in  Swabia.  Divided  from  the  Swiss  only  by  the 
Rhine,  and  speaking  a  similar  dialect,  they  were  frequently  con- 
founded with  them  by  foreigners,  while  their  near  vicinity  only 
added  bitterness  to  their  mutual  hatred.  The  Germans  called 
them  Landsknechts — country  folk,  men  of  the  open  country, — in 
contradistinction    to    the    mountaineers — not    Lanzknechts,  or 
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Lancers,  as  they  are  frequently  termed  by  later  writers.*  They 
were  likewise  distinguished  into  Oberl'andisch  and  Niederl'andischy 
according  as  their  bands  were  recruited  in  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol, 
or  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  Our  author  remarks,  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  year  1487,  in  which  the  first  compa- 
nies of  this  modern  infantry  were  raised,  was  likewise  that  of  the 
last  general  tournament  in  Germany — the  last  court,  as  it  were,  of 
tbe  dethroned  goddess  of  chivalry.  Maximilian  did  all  he  could  to 
bring  his  new  militia  into  fashion.  On  one  occasion  he  marched 
into  Cologne  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred  princes  and 
nobles,  each  shouldering  a  pike,  in  the  dress  of  a  common  Lands-> 
knecht.  Nor  were  his  efforts  without  success,  for  these  levies 
formed  the  first  force  in  which  nobles  and  plebeians  enrolled 
themselves  indifferently,  and  fought  side  by  side  with  the  same 
weapons — an  instance  of  the  same  national  good  sense  which 
made  so  large  a  portion  of  the  German  people  tbe  first  to  embrace 
and  the  steadiest  to  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Landsknechts,  from  their  superior  habits  of  subordination 
to  those  of  the  Swiss,  and  from  the  greater  facility  of  procuring 
the  requisite  number  of  them,  soon  became  the  favourite  merce-* 
naries  in  all  the  feuds  of  that  quarrelsome  age. 

**  This  was  the  period,"  says  Ranke,  **  in  which  the  troops  that  %xv^ 
ported  Vasiliovitch  when  he  led  his  Muscovites  against  Poland — which 
subjected  Sweden  to  tbe  Union — which,  in  England,  fell  in  their  ranks 
in  the  cause  of  York,"  (we  presume  he  refers  to  Martin  Swart's  German 
auxiliaries,  who  fought  for  Ferkin  Warbeck) — "  those  which  defended 
Britanny  against  tbe  crown  of  France,  and  those  which  subdued  it — th^ 
garrison  as  well  as  tbe  besiegers  of  Naples — the  conquerors  and  the 
saviours  of  Hungary — those  who  directed  and  decided  tbe  fate  of  wat 
throughout  the  world — were  all  alike  Germans/' 

In  Italy,  however,  the  military  writers  of  that  epoch  have  gene- 
rally confounded  them  with  the  Swiss;  and  none,  except  Ma*^ 
chiavel,  have  done  justice  to  their  peculiar  merits.  Few  captains 
of  distinction,  and  no  generals,  were  formed  in  their  ranks.  Their 
lives  were  wasted  in  quarrels  of  no  national  interest,  and  while 
the  great  struggle  between  Valois  and  Hapsburg  was  carried  on 
by  dint  of  their  pikes,  the  chieftains  of  France  and  Spain  adornedi 
themselves  with  the  laurels  of  alternate  victories,  won  and  lost 
alike  at  the  expense  of  Teutonic  blood. 

The  manner  in  which  these  numerous  corps  of  adventurers 
were  raised  was  simple  and  expeditious  enough.     As  soon  as  the 

•  And  as  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Colloquies  with  Fulard  **  persists  in  calling 
them.  Protesting  against  his  orthography,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging 
tbe  amnsenient  and  tbe  great  assistance  which  we  have  derived  from  his  papers  (printed 
in  the  United  Service  Journal  in  1830  and  1831)  respecting  the  history  of  the  Italian 
wars,  which  he  appears  to  have  studied  with  the  zeal  both  of  a  soldier  and  on  antiquary* 
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^mpexotf  or  iiny  other  prince  who  was  willing  to  pay  for  their 
serviced^  gave  a  commission  to  some  well-known  leader  to  raise  a 
l-egiment,  the  latter  proceeded  to  call  volunteers  together  by  tuck 
of  drum  in  the  towns  and  districts  where  his  personal  influence 
happened  to  be  greatest;  A  regiment^  strictly  speaking,  meant 
(as  the  name  seems  to  imply)  a  body  of  men  united  under  a  sort 
pf  republican  government — a  marching  commonwealth,  subject 
for  the  time  to  a  single  colonel  (obrister),  and  to  the  military  arti- 
cles which  might  be  framed  for  its  especial  guidance^  and  grounded 
<m  the  ordinary  custom  of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
period  that  the  rules  of  war  observed  in  the  French,  Imperial  and 
other  services  were  collected  into  bodies  of  law.  In  a  military 
lense,  the  colonel  rather  answered  to  the  general  of  brigade  or  of 
division  in  a  modern  army,  or  to  the  tribune  of  a  legion  in  those 
^f  Rome,  than  to  the  officer  who  now  bears  the  same  title.  His 
^rps  generally  amounted  at  the  commencement  of  a  campaign  to 
six  or  seven  thousand  men.  It  was  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  "  F'ahnleins"  (ensigns  or  companies),  each  from  four  to  six 
hundred  strong,  and  commanded  by  a  captain.  A  landsknecht 
only  engaged  to  serve  for  the  campaign.  He  came  provided  with 
arms,  offensive  and. defensive;  at  least,  with  a  buff  coat  or  cuirass, 
ft  cut-and-thrust  sword,  pike  or  halberd.  The  amount  of  his  pay 
depended  in  great  measure  on  the  state  of  his  equipment,  for  a 
sort  of  rating,  like  that  practised  on  board  ships  of  war,  was 
adopted  among  the  privates  of  these  regiments.  The  lowest  pay 
received  was  four  Rhenish  guilders  a  month :  and  even  this  sum, 
Allowing  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  was  many  times 
greater  than  the  allowance  of  the  wealthiest  European  states  at 
the  present  day.  Those  who  were  provided  with  a  back-piece, 
gorget,  or  shirt  of  mail,  received  a  nigher  gratuity:  the  highest 
fated  had  double  pay.  The  colonel  received  400  guilders  a  month, 
besides  the  maintenance  of  his  eight  body-guards,  secretary,  inter- 
preter, chaplain  and  herald.  Each  company  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain fiftv  arquebusiers,  but  the  actual  number  greatly  varied. 
These  also  were  highly  paid.  At  the  same  time  the  pay  of  cavalry 
soldiers  (where  they  did  not  serve  on  the  footing  of  feudal  array) 
appears  to  have  varied  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  guilders  a 
month.  It  was  customary,  whenever  a  pitched  battle  was  won, 
to  consider  the  month  as  completed,  and  a  new  one  began  to  run 
In  favour  of  the  soldier. 

The  colonel  and  captains,  being  as  it  were  the  founders  of  the 
regiment,  chiefly  exercised  their  own  discretion  in  appointing 
officers;  nevertheless,  many  of  the  inferior  posts  in  the  corps  were 
filled  by  public  election.  The  old  German  writers  dwell  with 
great  delight  and  prolixity  on  the  long  muster-roll  of  officers  and 
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effidah  wmce&nry  to  its  coiii|rfeiiient>  ewrrytng  wilbiii  itetif^  m  it 
did,  the  elements  of  civil  and  military  government*  Everj  oa|^ 
tain  was  attended  by  his  ensign^  whose  bounden  duty  waa  never 
to  desert  his  colours:  he  had  also  his  FaurteTf  or  foraee-niasteri 
and  Feidweibelf  or  exercise<*ma8ter.  The  attendants  of  Ine  colonel 
have  been  already  noticed*  There  were  also  the  Sckukheutf  tar 
civil  judge»  with  his  assistants,  a  sort  of  ambidextrous  personag^i 
kun  Marie  quam  Mtrcurio,  whose  learned  duties  did  not  prevent 
him  from  drawing  the  sword  on  pressing  emergencies;  the  Qtuif^ 
fer«m<»ler»  the  Provio/rif-mets^r  and  the  Wacki^mmier;  the  BufiA^ 
meister,  or  buming^master^  who  may  almost  be  termed  the  chief 
purveyor  of  the  troops,  in  an  age  when  commissariats  were  utt* 
koown :  his  duty  was  to  superintend  the  burning  and  plundering^ 
which  then  formed  no  unimportant  part  of  regimental  economy* 
There  was  the  fearful  provost-marshal>  with  his  StaU^meUter, 
Steckenknecht,  his  Fretmann,  or  executioner,  and  his  ambulatory 
gallows— the  dread  and  yet  the  delight  of  all  *'  frommen  Lands* 
knechte/'  who»  like  their  peaceable  countrymen,  had  a  strange 
fondness  for  this  great  token  of  civilization.  Charles  V*  himself 
sever  rode  past  a  gibbet  without  taking  off  his  hat  as  a  sign  of 
leverence.  r  inally,  there  was  that  singular  personage,  the  Hurei^ 
wibely  whose  very  critical  and  difficult  duties  were  fitly  rewardeil 
with  the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  the  attendance  of  a  lieutenaut  and 
ensign:  he  took  charge  of  all  the  lads  and  camp-servants,  and 
more  especially  of  all  the  womankind  which  followed  the  camp  in 
various  capacities*  All  these  impediments  were  extremely  nu* 
merous  in  a  regiment  of  Landsknechts,  who,  poor  as  they  were^ 
paid  great  attention  to  their  bodily  comforts*  In  this  respect 
they  were  contrasted  equally  with  the  penurious  Spaniard,  th<ft 
hardy  Swiss,  and  the  careless  Frenchman.  Hence  their  acknow- 
ledged unfitness  for  the  siege  or  defence  of  fortified"  places^' 
Each  of  their  camps  resembled  a  moving  town,  in  which  every 
man  loved  to  find  as  nearly  as  possible  the  Conveniences  of  his* 
home;  and  there  was  but  too  much  ground  for  the  reproach 
which  Luther  cast  on  their  officers  in  his  ukitranslateable  lafH 
guage-^''  Sie  konnten  freilich  nichts  gegen  den  Erzfeind  **  (the 
Turk)  ^'ausrichten,  da  sie  immer  ihre  linden  Federbetten  untd/ 
den  Hintem  haben  mussten.*^ 

There  was  no  small  portion  of  prolixity  and  pedantry  in  tha 
details  of  military  as  well  as  social  life  at  that  period,  when  the 
great  art  of  modern  days,  that  of  effecting  every  object  at  the 
least  possible  cost  of  time  and  labour,  seems  to  have  been  entirely- 
unappreciated.  Forms  and  Observances  were  strictly  adhered  to 
in  all  countries,  and  not  the  least  among  the  steady  and  eonsi** 
derate  Germans.    Every  matter  of  public  interest  to  the  soldiery 
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was  conducted  after  a  sort  of  dramatic  fashion^  with  much  cere-^ 
monial  solemnity.  The  rights  of  each  individual  were  under  his 
own  protection  where  not  defined  by  military  law.  Personal 
combat  with  the  sword  was  the  resource  of  the  private^  as  well  as 
of  the  officer,  in  vindication  of  his  honour.  Corporal  punish- 
ment, the  degrading  custom  which  forms  the  very  basis  of  the 
fabric  of  modern  military  despotism,  was  unknown  among  this 
proud  soldiery;  and  although  death  was  frequently  and  unspar- 
ingly inflicted  for  numerous  offences,  the  life  of  no  man  was  at 
the  mercy  of  his  superiors,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  although 
this  restriction  was,  perhaps,  frequently  overstepped  on  aa 
emergency.  According  to  the  original  articles  under  which  the 
regiment  was  convened,  the  criminal  was  either  tried  by  twelve 
jurymen,  under  the  direction  of  a  Schultheiss,  and  condemned  to 
the  punishment  of  the  sword ;  or,  in  regiments  in  which  the  pike- 
law  (das  Recht  der  langen  Spiesse)  prevailed,  he  was  judged  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  his  comrades,  and  compelled  to  throw 
himself  on  the  lowered  pikes  of  their  battalion — a  custom  from 
which  was  derived  our  modern  barbarism  of  "  running  the  gaunt- 
let." But  notwithstanding  the  pride  and  self-importance  of  the 
individual  soldier,  and  the  occasional  severity  of  the  punishments 
by  which  he  was  restrained,  the  admirer  of  antiquity  must  confess 
that  the  character  of  the  Landsknechts  for  discipline  and  sobriety 
did  not  stand  high  even  in  those  unscrupulous  days,  although  our 
professor  strives  hard  to  justify  his  countrymen  against  their 
accusers  in  this  particular  as  well  as  others.  Among  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  Italy,  (who  could  distinguish  the  nation  of 
tneir  oppressors  as  Hudibras  judged  of  the  wood  of  which  cudgels 
were  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  suffering  they  inflicted,)  the 
**  Tedesc^  rabbia"  was  hardly  less  dreaded  than  the  wanton  pride 
pf  France,  and  only  deemed  preferable  to  the  cold-blooded, 
searching,  remorseless  cruelty  of  the  Spaniard;  whilst  the  cha- 
racter which  these  ''  pious  companions "  bore  among  their  own 
countrymen  may  be  partly  learnt  from  one  of  Hans  Sachs's  most 
amusing  SchwHnke — "  Saint  Peter  and  the  nine  poor  Lands- 
knechts." The  warlike  guests  having  been  admitted  into  heaven 
b^  a  mistake  of  the  porter,  inmiediately  sit  down  to  dice,  and  in^ 
termingle  their  sport  with  such  cursing,  vociferation  and  furious 
gestures,  that  the  heavenly  militia  stand  aghast,  and  are  forced  to 
get  rid  pf  their  visitors  by  stratagem :  they  are  induced  to  sally 
forth  by  an  alarm  sounded  without  the  gates,  which  are  then  shut 
iQ  their  faces, 

'  Thus  far  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  cursory  abridgment 
of  our  author's  amusing  details  respecting  the  constitution  and 
government  of  these  famous  mercenary  bands.     Their  military 
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character  is  better  known ;  nor  is  the  professor  qualified  to 
impart  much  additional  information  on  a  subject  which  has  em- 
ployed so  many  able  pens  since  the  time  of  Jovius  and  Guicci«^ 
ardini.  To  say  the  truth,  there  appears  to  be  little  worthy  of 
the  observation  of  a  modern  tactician  in  the  exploits  of  the 
infantry  during  the  Italian  wars,  although  considered  as  the 
earliest  theatre  of  modern  military  science.  If  their  superioritjr 
over  cavalry  began  to  be  recognized,  it  was  rather  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  ancient  habit  in  the  mode  of  equipping  and  em^ 
ploying  the  latter  arm,  than  to  the  perfection  of  the  former.  Th^ 
great  elements  of  the  art,  those  which  teach  how  to  combine 
strength  with  rapidity  of  motion,  were  first  re-discovered  by 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  after  they  had  been  lost  amid  the  downfall 
of  Roman  civilization.  Could  a  modem  officer  have  beheld  the 
motley  masses  of  Landsknechts  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge, 
he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  source  of  theii* 
high  reputation. 

'^  If  we  would  form  to  ourselves  a  lively  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
these  adventurous  companions,  let  us  look  at  the  amusing  illuminated 
wood  cuts  with  which  Melchior  Pfinzing,  chaplain  of  St.  Sebaldus' 
in  Nuremberg  in  the  year  1517,  caused  his  copy  of  Theuerdank  to  be 
skilfully  ornamented.  As  we  see  them  there  in  many  plates,  each  mad 
clothed  and  armed  according  to  his  humour  or  his  circumstances,  one 
with  a  morion,  another  with  a  close  helmet,  another  with  a  hat,  another 
with  a  cap  and  feathers ;  in  cuirasses,  gorgets,  or  buflf  coats  :  others 
with  puffed  jerkins,  sometimes  with  the  sleeves  tight,  sometimes  loose 
and  curiously  slashed,  their  lower  garments  likewise  exhibiting  the 
most  grotesque  variety  of  cot^  from  the  pompous  swell  of  the  trunk  hose 
down  to  the  tight  riding  pantaloon  :  each  man  girt,  gartered,  and  shod 
just  as  appeared  convenient  or  suited  bis  ifaucy :  their  hair  and  beard 
trimmed  in  every  different  fashion  :  finally  their  weapons,  such  as  every 
man  had  found  hanging  up  in .  his  father's  workshop,  or  such  as  be  had 
taken  from  the  enemy  :  morris-pikes,  long  lances,  shafts  with  variously 
shaped  irons,  halberds,  partisans^  morgenstems,  mallets,  swords,  either 
the  long  cut  and  thrust,  or  the  short  broad  Landsknecht  sword,  which 
for  convenience  was  hung  obliquely  across  the  loins  or  the  stomach  : 
others  again  with  shapeless  arquebusses,*  their  powder  flasks  at  theft 

*  Scott  haa  described  them  among  Lord  Dacre's  followers  before  Brauksome,  in  h 
passage  chiefly  borrowed  from  Braotdme : 

BafF  coats,  all  frounced  and  'broider'd  o'er. 
And  roorsing-horns  and  scarfs  they  wore  \ 
Each  better  knee  was  bared,  to  aid 
The  warriors  in  the  escalade  ; 
All,  as  they  march M,  in  ragged  tongue. 
Songs  of  Teutonic  feuds  they  suDg. 

Their  songs  undoubtedly  were  these  doleful  and  endless  ballads  of  the  siege  of  Payiib 
the  war  of  Sroalkaldej  &q,  ^c*  of  which  om^x  author  has  given  abundant  specimens. 
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kips,  as  gaolers  carried  their  keys>  and  the  ancient  scriveners  their 
writing  miUierials:  let  us  imagine  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  of  these 
£b11ows  thus  strangely  and  fantastically  equipped^  clad  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  and  armed  with  every  sort  of  weapon  which  had  been 
Qsed  for  a  thousand  years  in  peasant  wars  and  town  riots  :  in  front  a 
tall  warrior  on  horseback,  cased  in  steel  from  head  to  foot^  surrounded 
by  his  body  guards  in  still  stranger  array  of  jerkins  and  arms,  with  his 
dogs  leaping  around  him  :  the  ensigns  with  their  lofty  standards,  them- 
selves tricked  out  with  chains  of  honour^  in  hose  and  jackets  of  the 
most  flaunting  fashion :  the  drummers  with  drums  like  wine  casks,  so 
large  that  they  can  scarcely  drag  them :  behind  these  the  *^  helle 
Uaufen"  (main  body),  an  irregular  mass  of  men  singing  and  swearing 
«a  they  march  past  out  of  all  line  and  order  :  the  serious,  almost  ghost- 
like figure  of  the  Schultheiss,  with  his  notaries  and  assistant  judges  :  then 
the  provost  marshal,  in  a  grotesque  disguise,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  terrible  duties  of  his  office  :  with  him  his  Stockmeister,  his  gaolers, 
and  master  Hammerling  the  executioner :  lastly  the  corps  of  the  ho- 
nourable Hurenweibel  and  Rumormeister,  courtezans,  lads,  and  packs 
of  yelping  dogs,  crowded  together  in  inextricable  confusion  among  the 
cars  4Uid  tent-waggons :  let  us  conceive  a  picture  composed  of  these 
Inimmerable  and  motley  figures,  such  as  the  pencil  of  some  Callot  should 
have  transmitted  to  us,  and  we  shall  have  bodily  before  our  eyes  the 
most  important  portion  of  those  armies  with  which  the  Emperor  Charles 
held  the  world  in  check,  with  which  he  conquered  Francis  at  Pavia^  the 
Turks  in  Hungary,  &c.  &c.'* — pp.  63,  64. 

The  contrast  which  they  exhibited  to  the  more  regularly 
equipped  soldiery  of  southern  Europe  was  displeasing  to  the 
tjes  of  the  observant  Csesar  GroUier^  who  thus  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  German  part  of  **  Bourbon's  black  banditti" 
when  they  entered  Rome. 

''  Biretum  oh  magnitudinem  mal^  capiti  cohserens,  laxi  calcei,  laxae 
CaligaBr,  sed  laxiores  thoraces,  ut  nihil  sit  san6  in  gentis  vestitu  calceatuve 
q|uod  spectantium  oculos  possit  oblectare.*' 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  owners  of  these  loose 
hose  and  cuirasses  had  just  effected  a  winter  march  of  seven  or 
^ig^t  hundred  miles  under  great  privation  and  fatigue.  The 
order  of  the  Landsknechts  consisted,  generally,  of  a  vanguard, 
4:alled  by  the  various  names  of  Enfans  Perdus  (der  verlorue 
Haufen)  Laiifer,  Avant  coureurs,  &c. ;  then  came  the  niain  battle, 
(der  helle  Haufen),  in  square  column,  the  pikes  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  followed  occasionally  by  a  third  division,  or  rear  guard. 
But  none  of  these  bodies  acted  as  a  reserve :  indeed,  the  system  of 
reserves  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  defective  strategy  of  those 
times.  In  battle^  all  the  divisions  drew  up  in  line  together  as 
;oearly  as  possible.  The  march  was  slow  and  heavy :  the  time 
geserally  kept  (according  to  our  author  in  a  passage  which  we 
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do  not  very  well  understand)  was  three  steps  to  five  beats  on  their 
enormous  drums.  They  had  various  customary  solemnities  in 
going  into  action ;  they  frequently  fell  on  their  knees,  to  repeat, 
a  prayer  or  hymn  together:  a  more  singular  custom,  common  to 
both  Swiss  and  Germans,  which  we  have  never  seen  explained, 
was  that  of  throwing  dust  over  their  shoulders  Jbefore  they  begaiii 
the  m&lee.  The  arquebusiers,  armed  with  a  weapon  which 
seems  nearly  to  have  resembled  the  modern  carabine,  were  drawa 
up  on  the  wings,  or  thrown  forward  in  detached  platoons :  the 
idea  of  arranging  them  between  the  rows  of  pikes,  so  as  to  com-^ 
bine  in  the  same  line  the  arme  blanche  and  the  firearms,  seems« 
to  have  been  first  adopted  by  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  at  the 
battle  of  Cerisolles,  the  last  of  the  great  Italian  fields ;  which 
thus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  those  campaigns  and  the 
wars  of  the  Netherlands,  the  second  theatre  of  modern  military 
skill.  The  difference  between  the  Castilian  and  German  infantry 
in  action  seems  chiefly  to  have  consisted  in  two  points :  that  the 
favourite  armes  blanches  of  the  former  were  sword  and  buckler, 
and  their  arquebusiers  more  numerous  in  proportion  and  better 
exercised.  Short  as  was  the  range  of  their  weapon,  and  slight  as 
its  effect  must  have  been  compared  with  that  of  the  modern 
musket,  it  was  occasionally  used  with  terrible  success;  espe- 
cially at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  the  steel-cased  cavaliers  of 
France  were  mowed  down  by  the  Spanish  fire  without  the  power 
of  defending  or  extricating  themselves.  The  musket  seems  to 
have  replaced,  at  a  later  period,  the  ^'  hacquebuttes  ti  croc,"  a 
sort  of  hand-guns  carried  about  with  the  artillery  of  the  army ;  it 
was  first  used  in  the  Duke  of  Alva's  troops,  and  with  its  intro- 
duction began  that  complicated  and  pedantic  system  of  training 
which  distinguished  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  which  rendered 
armies  still  smaller,  discipline  still  more  important,  and  the  indi- 
vidual soldado  a  person  of  still  greater  consequence  than  he  had 
been  before.  The  figures  represented  in  the  plates  to  Grose's 
Military  History  will  give  some  idea  of  the  unwieldy  equipment 
of  the  foot  soldier  at  that  period.  In  the  work  of  J.  J.  Wall- 
faausen,  colonel  of  the  city  of  Danzic,  on  military  training,  pub* 
Kshed  1615,  there  are  143  motions  for  the  musketeer,  and  21  for 
the  pikeman.  The  Landsknechts  charged  in  masses,  eighty 
twelve,  or  twenty  deep ;  their  only  field  exercises,  says  the  author 
of  the  Colloquies  above  quoted,  consisted  in  the  "  conversion  of 
the  simple  rectangular  mass  into  the  square  with  horns,  the  cross, 
tfie  crescent,  the  wing  and  the  porcupine,  and  other  fanciful 
devices.''  This  phalanx  formation,  unmanageable  as  it  was, 
resisted  for  a  century  all  the  lessons  of  experience.  Even  Ma**^ 
chiavelj  who  had  meditated  so  successfully  on  the  pnnciples  of 
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Roman  warfare,  draws  up  his  imaginary  legion  twenty  deep. 
**  Thus,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  a  mass  of  8000  men  twenty 
deep  would  not  occupy  a  greater  front  than  a  modern  battalion 
of  as  many  hundred ;  and  an  army  of  30,000  men  would  not 
cover  much  more  ground  than  a  single  modern  brigade  of  two  or 
three  thousand.'*  Hence  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  dreadful 
slaughter  caused  by  the  artillery,  slowly  wrought  and  ill  managed 
as  it  was,  among  these  serried  bodies  of  men.  The  Lands- 
knechts  at  Ravenna  and  the  Swiss  at  Marignano  remained  passive 
under  repeated  discharges,  which  carried  off  whole  files  at  a  time, 
without  an  attempt  to  occupy  a  less  exposed  position.  This  was 
one  cause  among  many  of  the  safiguinary  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  few  pitched  battles  i^f  those  campaigns.  The 
soldier  went  into  the  m^le6  with  almost  the  literal  alternative  of 
death  or  victory  before  him,  for  his  heavy  accoutrements  rendered 
flight  almost  impossible  ;  and  if  the  terrible  '^  mala  guerra"  was 
declared,  none  of  the  defeated  party  could  hope  to  ransom  their 
lives,  except  such  as  might  interest  the  cupidity  of  their  captors 
in  their  behalf.  The  character  of  the  artillery  of  those  times 
does  not  properly  come  under  discussion  in  a  treatise  on  German 
military  history,  as  the  knowledge  of  its  management  was  almost 
confined  to  French  and  Italians  ;  the  Landsknechts  very  seldom 
brought  with  them  any  pieces  of  greater  calibre  than  their 
arquebusses. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  affect  to  judge  of  the  relative  amount 
of  glory  acquired  by  the  various  nations  which  met  on  adverse 
parts  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  especially  as  after  three  centuries 
the  controversy  seems  to  be  still  carried  on  by  the  descendants 
of  their  warriors.  Our  author  asserts  manfully  the  superiority  of 
his  countrymen,  and  complains,  not  without  reason,  of  the  in- 
justice done  them  by  cotemporary  writers.  But  the  Swiss  were, 
perhaps,  more  distinguished  by  feats  of  desperate  valour,  although 
their  headstrong  insubordination  diminished  their  value  a$  allies. 
The  Spaniards  again  were  equally  gallant  in  the  field,  far  more 
active  and  intelligent  on  the  march,  and  more  enduring  in  e?(- 
'^  tremities ;  but  their  numbers  were  generally  too  small  to  have 
much  influence  on  the  result  of  a  campaign.  Perhaps  the  dis- 
united Italians,  who  only  fought  for  a  choice  of  masters,  have  a 
right  to  as  high  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  military  honour  as  their 
arrogant  oppressors,  either  from  the  Alps  or  the  Mediterranean. 
.  We  can  sympathize  at  least  with  the  national  feeling  which 
induces  our  author  to  claim  th€  superiority  for  the  infantry  of  hi» 
own  country  over  their  rivals,  but  we  cannot  go  along  with  him 
iahis  endeavour  to  raise  his  (rompatriots  still  higher  by  the  tone 
of  depreciation  which  he  adopts  when  speaking  of  the   brave 
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gendarmerie  of  France,  with  which  they  were  so  often  brought  in 
competition.  As  a  mere  military  question^  his  estimate  of  their 
efficiency  in  the  field  is  much  too  low.  It  is  true  that  every  im- 
provement in  tactics  or  in  discipline  was  gradually  throwing 
more  into  the  shade  the  brilliant  chivalry  of  earlier  times  :  although 
the  ordonnances,  or  companies  of  lances,  still  nominally  formed 
the  principal  defence  of  the  crown  under  Francis  the  First,  men 
had  already  discovered  that  the  true  safety  of  the  state  lay  in  the 
arms  of  more  ignoble  protectors.  The  Swiss  in  his  service  used 
to  hold  themselves  far  superior  to  the  followers  of  Bayard  and 
La  Tremouille,  even  as  Pescara's  Spanish  cuirassiers  were 
derided  by  the  common  foot  soldiers  as  they  rode  past  in  their 
stately  and  antiquated  dignity.  "  Qua)  contumelise/'  says  Paul 
Jovius, ''  equitibus  erant  devorandae,  quum  in  accensis  sclopeta- 
riorum  funiculis  jura  belli  posita  esse  viderentur."  It  is  true 
also  that  on  some  occasions  the  men  at  arms  hesitated  to  set  their 
noble  lives  in  jeopardy  against  the  pikes  of  their  plebeian  oppo<« 
nents ;  but  more  frequently  they  came  to  the  charge  with  deter- 
mined,  and  not  always  fruitless,  courage.  When  they  had  firm 
ground  for  their  heavy  barded  Destriers,  sufficient  space  to  form 
their  long  line,  and  sixty  paces  of  clear  ground  in  front  of  them, 
their  shock  was  as  impetuous  as  that  of  the  crusaders  of  old. 
At  Ravenna  they  drove  from  the  field  the  victorious  bands  of 
Pedro  Navarra,  and  saved  the  Landsknechts  themselves  from 
destruction:  at  Marignano,  although  unable  to  break  the  order 
of  the  Swiss,  they  charged  them  with  unremitting  impetuosity, 
until  the  baffled  mountaineers  retreated  in  despair  from  the 
"  combat  of  giants."  The  Italian  wars  were,  indeed,  the  last 
theatre  of  feudal  prowess,  for  at  the  close  of  them  the  cavalry 
laid  down  the  lance  with  part  of  their  defensive  armour,  and 
substituted  for  it,  first,  the  pistol  or  carbine ;  secondly,  under  the 
discipline  of  Maurice  of  Nassau,  the  sabre,  now  the  distinguish- 
ing weapon  of  the  horseman  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe. 

But  not  content  with  demonstrating  the  supposed  inutility  of 
the  heavy-armed  cavalry  in  a  military  point  of  view,  our  author 
has  omitted  no  opportunity  of  treating  with  contempt  the  feudal 
nobility  of  those  times,  and  the  laws  of  chivalry  by  which  they 
professed  to  be  directed.  He  seems  to  consider  it  incumbent  on 
him,  on  patriotic  grounds,  to  refuse  all  honour  to  the  knight,  and 
attribute  all  merit  to  the  plebeian  foot  soldier;  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  true  that,  from  causes  which  deserve  a  better  investigation 
than  they  have  hitherto  received,  "the  great  body  of  nobles  in 
Germany  appear  to  have  exhibited  a  lower  tone  of  chivalric  prin- 
ciple, and  the  people  a  higher  moral  character  and  superior 
physical  comfort,  than  was  the  case  in  other  countries  where  the 
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feudal  system  prevailed.  We  do  not  mean  that  Germany  did 
not  abound  in  brave  and  honpurable  chieftains,  as  well  as  in  the 
robber-castellans  who  infested  her  western  provinces ;  but  there 
was  less  of  the  poetical  character  in  her  knighthood,  less  of  that 
etherial  exalted  spirit  which  was  found  among  the  nobility  of 
France,  Spain,  and  England.  It  is  very  easy  to  cast  all  manner 
of  discredit  on  the  high  reputation  to  which  the  knights  of  those 
times  aspired;  to  show  the  difference  between  the  imaginary 
hero  of  romance  and  the  actual  gentleman  of  a  feudal  court  or 
castle ;  and  to  prove  that  besotted  arrogance,  loose  moral  prin* 
ciples,  ferocity,  and  even  treacherous  cunning,  were  not  always 
held  incompatible  with  the  knightly  character.  It  is  true  also 
that  the  law  of  honour  is  but  an  indifferent  substitute,  in  private 
conduct,  for  the  higher  sanctions  of  morality;  and  that,  as  a 
public  principle,  it  may  be  less  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  nations 
than  the  rules  of  popular  expediency  which  states  now  profess  to 
adopt.  But  it  remains  an  irrefragable  conclusion  from  history, 
notwithstanding  all  deductions  which  are  to  be  made  from  the 
ideal  excellence  ascribed  to  it  in  romance,  that  the  point  of 
honour  of  the  middle  ages  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  the 

o  

developement  of  modern  civilization.  Through  ages  of  great 
vicissitude,  through  alternate  periods  of  barbarism  and  refinement, 
it  has  remained  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society ;  their  principal  incitement  to  good,  their  chief  defence 
against  temptation ;  however  multiform  in  aspect,  we  can  trace 
its  identity  under  all  the  motley  costumes  of  modern  Europe;  we 
detect  it  alike  under  the  shaggy  mantle  of  the  Lombard  Ariman- 
nus;  under  the  chain^mail  of  the  Norman,  and  under  the  panoply 
of  the  man-at-arms ;  and  had  its  received  laws  been  reduced  into 
a  code  at  each  of  the  periods  which  those  personages  represent, 
they  would  probably  be  found  to  correspond  in  a  nearer  degree 
than  is  generally  imagined  with  those  rules  which  the  world 
imposes  on  the  gentleman  of  the  present  day.  It  has  been 
during  all  that  time  one  great  constituent  of  our  social  being, 
nearly  coeval,  we  may  almost  say  collateral,  with  Christianity 
itself,  and  deriving  therefrom  whatever  it  has  of  excellence.  And 
notwithstanding  all  that  modern  philosophy  may  teach  us,  (ser- 
viceable as  it  has  been  in  moderating  the  wild  idolatry  formerly 
paid  to  this  bastard  virtue,)  the  actions  and  sentiments  which  it 
inspires  will  still  remain  the  objects  of  popular  admiration  and 
sympathy.  Our  author  bitterly  complains  of  the  little  honour 
which  has  been  paid  by  historians  to  the  exploits  of  his  country- 
men in  the  wars  of  which  we  are  treating.  Is  not  this  neglect 
obviously  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  all  romantic  brilliancy 
from  their  ranks ;  their  deficiency  in  those  qualities  which  are  the 
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salt  of  the  modern  world  ?    Thus  no  distinguished  commanders 
arose  among  their  soldiers;  no  men  fitted  in  any  way  to  con- 
troul  or  quiet  the  spirit  of  an  age  so  susceptible  of  chivalrous 
impulses.     They  served,  fought,  and  died,  in  a  cause  to  which  no 
sense  or  principle  of  honour  attached  them.     Frundsberg  has 
been  called  the  German  Bayard ;  a  comparison  of  which  our 
author  himself  admits  the  extreme  absurdity ;  yet  be  claims,  and 
not  without  reason,  the  superiority  for  bis  hero  in  some  parti- 
culars^ for  he  seems  to  have  possessed  greater  judgment  and 
steadiness  of  character,  and  to  have  exhibited  a  better  specimen 
of  that  compound  of  mildness,  honesty  and  resolution,  wiiicb  the 
expressive    old   German  dialect  designated    by   the    name    of 
Biederkeit,     Why  then,  with  all  these  good  qualities,  and  far 
higher  military  deserts  than  his  rival,  is  Frundsberg  forgotten, 
while  the  name  of  Bayard  finds  an  echo  wherever  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  has  penetrated  ?   Simply  because  the  knight  of  Dauphin^, 
notwithstanding  his  many  faults,  still  presents  the  closest  copy  of 
that  ideal  character  which  is  the  object  of  so  much  worship,  and 
because  his  recorded  sayings  and  actions  are  as  many  summaries 
of  the  duties  inculcated  by  that  worldly  law  which  governs  so 
large  a  part  of  the  community.     And,  if  that  historian  adopts  a 
false  estimate  of  the  past  who  neglects  or  depreciates  a  principle 
which  has  been  so  widely  recognized  throughout  the  history  of 
Christendom,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  moral  philosopher 
who  adopts  a  similar  line  of  sentiment  does  not  take  a  much 
sounder  view  of  the  present  or  the  future.    It  appears  to  us,  that 
the  spread  of  education  and  intelligence,  in  tending  to  assimilate 
the  several  orders  of  society,  is  much  more  likely  to  propagate 
this  popular  principle  among  classes  which  are  at  present  little 
influenced  by  it,  than  to  extinguish  it  amon^  its  present  professors; 
for  it  is  the  child  of  training  and  imitation ;  and  if  increasing 
knowledge  teaches  the  poorer  members  of  society  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  wealthier  in  external  conduct,  and  even  to  ape  their 
follies  and  extravagances,  it  is  surely  to  be  expected  that  it  will 
also  render  them  disposed  to  submit  to  that  arbitrary  rule  of  ac«> 
tion  which  the  acquiescence  of  so  many  centuries  has  established 
among  us.     Those  who  imagine  that  modern  education  is  to 
evolve  some  new  code  of  morality,  or  to  add  some  undiscovered 
sanction  to  virtue,  will  of  course  dissent  from  these  observations, 
which  presume  that  its  primary  efiect,  at  least,  will  rather  be  to 
spread  over  a  wider  surface  the  peculiar  colour  and  tincture  which 
now  mark  out  a  certain  section  of  the  community. 

It  IS  on  these  grounds  that  we  are  disposed  greatly  to  regret 
the  tone  which  prevails  throughout  the  wntings  of  one  whom  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  useful  historical  writer  of  the.  pre- 
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sent  day ;  we  mean  M.  de  Sismondi,  the  last  volumes  of  whose 
Histoire  des  Franfais  embrace  the  same  period  with  the  volume 
before  us.  In  his  mind,  democratic  predilections,  and  a  thorough 
hatred  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  considered  as  governors^ 
appear  to  have  strengthened  with  years^  and  his  enthusiasm^  (if  a 
sentiment  which  displays  itself  almost  wholly  in  vituperation  can 
be  so  called,)  accompanies  him  still  more  uniformly  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  annals  of  monarchical  France  than  in  his 
youthful  labours  on  republican  Italy.  No  one,  we  imagine^  can 
accuse  him  of  wilful  misrepresentation  of  facts  ;  and  his  strong 
critical  judgment  renders  him  little  liable  to  the  danger  of  exag- 
gerating them.  Yet  the  general  effect  of  his  narrative  is  any 
thing  rather  than  just  and  impartial;  he  has  abandoned;  we  think, 
the  true  moral  vocation  of  an  historian ;  which  is  to  impregnate 
the  minds  of  his  readers  with  the  principles  and  feelings  of  past 
ages,  in  order  that  they  may  institute  a  comparison  between  those 
worn-out  motives  of  action  and  such  as  now  prevail,  and  learn 
wisdom  from  the  contrast ;  not  to  judge  of  past  actions  by  the 
laws  of  modern  opinion^  keeping  out  of  view  the  dominant  ideas 
under  whose  influence  such  actions  were  performed ;  a  process 
which  reverses  the  true  course  of  philosophical  reasoning,  and 
can  have  no  result  except  that  of  strengthening  an  already  over- 
weening prejudice  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  the  present  day. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  if  in  his  pages  all  kings  are  worthless  and 
inconstant, all  nobles  tyrannical,  all  serfs  oppressed  and  brutalized ; 
if  he  seems  absolutely  to  deny  the  existence  of  virtue  itself,  ex- 
cept occasionally  within  the  walls  of  some  Italian  city,  and  there 
only  in  the  ranks  of  that  faction  which  at  the  juncture  he  is 
writing  of  happened  to  be  called  the  popular  party.  He  views 
history,  not  as  a  citizen  of  the  varying  world  which  he  describes, 
but  from  a  point  ab  extra,  as  an  utilitarian  burgher  of  Geneva. 
But  while  we  agree  with  him,  and  with  our  professor,  in  acknow- 
ledging the  great  modern  principles  both  of  military  and  civil  action 
which  are  coeval  with  the  Reformation,  we  do  not  partake  in  the 
feelings  which  cannot  sympathize  with  the  last  inheritors  of  feudal 
enterprize,  vainly  sacrificing  their  lives  around  the  persons  of  their 
monarchs,  on  the  hill  side  of  Flodden,  or  in  the  park  of  Mirabello^ 
We  have  been  insensibly  led  on,  civilians  as  we  are,  by  the  inte- 
resting nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  preliminary  contents  of  the 
amusing  book  before  us,  (from  which  most  of  our  preceding  details 
are  compiled,)  until  we  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  space  to  do 
justice  to  the  hero  of  the  work,  whose  grim  portraiture  frowns 
opposite  to  its  title  page.  George  von  Frundsberg,  to  whom  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  French  historians  have  shown  very  little  par- 
iiality,  ^vas  previpusljf  kuov^n  in  Germany  only  by  a  short  memoir. 
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(Georg  von  Frundsberg's  Kriegsthaten,)  written  by  one  Reissner, 
not  long  after  his  hero's  decease  ;  and  by  the  detached  notices  of 
him  in  modern  biographical  works.  The  Hfe  of  the  first  captain 
of  the  early  German  infantry  certainly  deserved  a  more  minute 
notice  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  born  and  princi- 
pally resided  at  Mindelheim,  in  Bavaria,  a  castle  and  village  which 
belonged  to  his  family ;  the  same  which  gave  afterwards  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  the  title  of  his  Imperial  principality ; 
selected,  perhaps,  with  some  reference  to  the  military  recollec- 
tions already  attached  to  the  name.  Born  in  1473,  he  was  early 
distinguished  by  his  great  strength  and  skill  in  martial  exercises, 
as  well  as  by  some  sort  of  mental  cultivation,  and  a  taste  for  the 
poetical  fancies  of  the  day.  His  first  campaigns  were  fought  in 
Maximilian's  war  with  the  Swiss,  in  which  his  celebrated  cotem- 
porary  and  neighbour,  Goetz  von  Berlichingen,  served  for  the  first 
and  last  time  under  the  Imperial  standard.  Both  nobles  were 
likewise  engaged  in  the  Bavarian  civil  war,  where  George  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Maximilian  on  the  field  of  battle, 
near  Ratisbon»  But  Goetz  continued  to  waste  the  energies  of 
his  gallant  and  honest  disposition  in  petty  skirmishes  with  the 
neighbouring  nobles  and  burghers  of  Swabia  and  Franconia, 
believing  that  while  he  fought  to  maintain  the  individual  supremacy 
of  each  baron  in  his  castle,  he  was  in  fact  rescuing  the  common-* 
wealth  from  oppression ;  while  Frundsberg,  whose  vocation  wa^ 
not  for  this  sort  of  "  hedge-knight-errantry,"  found  himself 
enticed  by  the  prospect  of  booty  and  reputation  held  out  to 
military  adventurers  in  Italy.  He  first  appeared  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Landsknechts  in  the  disgraceful  war  of  the  League 
of  Cambray  against  Venice,  and  served  with  various  success 
(luring  the  years  of  singular  vicissitude  which  followed  its  dissolu- 
tion, in  which  he  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  a  military 
reputation  which  raised  him  high  in  the  favour  of  the  princes  of 
Austria. 

We  next  find  him  engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  Swabian  league, 
which  was  formed  in  order  to  suppress  the  private  feuds  of  these 
independent  nobles,  and  numbered  in  its  muster-roll  most  of  the 
powerful  feudatories  and  free  towns  of  the  south-east  of  Ger- 
many ;  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  members  of  it, 
as  counts  of  the  Tyrol ;  and  Frundsberg,  who  commanded  the 
troops  furnished  by  this  important  branch  of  the  confederacy, 
held  the  highest  militarv  rank  in  the  league  under  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  its  general.  In  1519»  they  invaded  the  country  of  the 
turbulent  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wirtemberg ;  he  was  forced  to  defend 
bis  fortresses,  all  of  which  easily  fell,  except  two,  Hohenasperg 
and  Mockmiihl ;  the  last  of  these  was  commanded  by  von  Ber-i 
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lichingen  for  his  suzerain  |  and  the  incidents  of  his  gallant  de- 
fence on  this  occasion  appear  to  have  given  origin  to  the  scenes 
of  the  siege  of  Jaxthausen  in  Goethe's  famous  drama.  When 
the  castle  was  at  last  surrendered,  Goetz  was  treacherously  seized 
and  conveyed  to  Heilbron,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
Frundsberg  and  other  nobles,  who  were  disposed  to  favour  him. 
The  details  which  this  work  contains  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
the  correspondence  to  which  it  gave  rise  between  Frundsberg, 
Franz  von  Sickingen,  and  the  town-council  of  Heilbron,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure  by  those  whom  the  study  of  the  poet  has  led 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  his  iron-handed  hero.  On 
the  election  of  Charles  V.,  Frundsberg  received  from  the  youthful 
emperor  a  confirmation  of  his  military  command  in  the  Tyrol^ 
together  with  valuable  fiefs  and  presents.  Invested  with  this 
dignity,  he  attended  the  Diet  at  Worms,  in  which  the  division  of 
sentiment  already  produced  by  the  growing  Reformation  first 
broke  out  in  public  discussion.  Frundsberg  was  one  of  those 
nobles  whose  minds  had  been  the  earliest  to  receive  with  favour, 
although  with  hesitation^  the  stirring  tidings  brought  by  the  monk 
of  Wittenberg.  As  Martin  Luther,  cited  before  the  Diet/ was 
parsing  between  the  rows  of  the  assembled  nobles  and  prelates  in 
order  to  enter  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  Frundsberg  is  said  to 
have  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words :— «''  Monk !  monk !  (Monchlein)  thou  art  treading 
a  path  such  as  I  and  many  other  colonels  have  never  ventured  on 
in  our  most  hazardous  battle-fields ;  if  thou  art  honest  at  heart 
and  certain  of  thy  cause^  go  forward  in  God's  name.  He  wilt  not 
abandon  thee." 

That  the  wishes  which  are  disclosed  in  these  pregnant  expres- 
sions became  matured,  in  the  mind  of  George  von  Frundsberg, 
into  a  deliberate  renunciation  of  Romish  allegiance,  his  subse* 
quent  conduct  proves  beyond  a  doubt.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
assisted  most  essentially,  by  arm  and  counsel,  in  the  liberation  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  from  spiritual  controul.  But 
we  must  be  cautious  not  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  earliest 
champions  of  the  Reformation  (and  especially  of  the  rough  sol- 
diers who  embraced  it  while  still  heartily  attached  to  the  devo* 
tional  practices  in  which  their  infancy  was  nurtured,)  by  the  rules 
which  are  just  and  reasonable  when  applied  to  men  who  professed 
the  Protestant  creed  when  Protestantism  had  assumed  a  definite 
shape ;  after  each  of  the  new  churches  had  decided  for  itself  how 
much  to  retain  or  reject,  and  how  much  to  add  to  ancient  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Catholic  writers  are  naturally  zealous  in  pointing 
out  the  mconsistencies  which  marked  the  lives  of  the  earliest 
reformers ;  but  although  such  inconsistencies  may  furnish  good 
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grounds  for  impeaching  their  Judgment,  they  can  seldom  be 
interpreted  as  proofs  of  insincerity.  Amidst  the  irregular  ebulli« 
don  of  new  opinions,  many  of  the  most  daring  and  comprehensive 
dogmas  of  innovation  came  first  to  the  surface ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  practices  which  to  modern  eyes  seem 
most  unreasonable^  many  which  an  enlightened  Catholic  now 
rejects,  were  among  the  last  fully  abandoned  by  the  new  be« 
lievers.  Hence  the  history  of  the  Reformation  alternately  sur- 
prises us  by  the  rapid  progress  made  by  liberal  ideas,  and  by  the 
slow  ebb  of  superstition.  Could  we  look  distinctly  into  the 
spirit  of  those  confessors  of  our  churches,  as  we  are  partially 
enabled  to  do  into  that  of  Luther  by  the  unreserved  openness  of 
his  writings  on  topics  connected  with  himself,  we  should  probably 
find  them  all  exhibiting,  in  less  striking  proportions,  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  rude  and  gigantic  intellect,  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  hardiest  philosophy  with  the  most  vulgar  prejudices.  We 
should  then  be  able  to  analyze  the  contradictory  emotions  which 
made  Frundsberg  lead  armies  across  the  Alps  to  humble  the 
Pope,  and  yet  go  into  battle,  (as  he  did  at  Pavia,)  with  a  monk's 
cowl  drawn  over  his  helmet  in  token  of  devotion.  So  that  while 
some  of  bis  reported  actions  have  induced  the  Catholics  to  claim 
him  as  adhering  at  heart  to  the  ancient  faith,  Luther,  who  had 
reason  to  know  him,  mentions  him  "among  those  heroes  for 
whose  sake  God  blesses  a  whole  country;'*  and  so  shortly  after 
his  decease  a?  during  the  war  of  Smalkalde,  he  was  looked  back  to 
as  one  of  the  national  champions  against  foreign  dominion,  and 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  Arminius  and  Frederic  Barbarossa« 
When  war  again  broke  out  between  Francis  and  the  newly 
elected  emperor,  we  find  Frundsberg  first  employed  in  the  inde- 
cisive campaign  of  Picardy,  in  the  year  1521.  Meanwhile  the 
fortune  of  France,  hitherto  triumphant,  began  to  waver  in  Lorn- 
hardy;  the  Cantons  were  divided  against  each  other;  Venice 
weak  and  exhausted ;  Pescara,  Leyva,  and  Colonna  headed  the 
troops  which  the  prospect  of  new  enterprizes  and  victories  drew 
round  the  standard  of  the  youthful  emperor.  The  gates  of  Milan 
were  opened  to  his  army;  Leo  X.,  the  best  ally  of  France,  died 
suddenly,  under  circumstances  which  almost  warranted  the  ready 
suspicion  of  the  Italians.  In  this  conjuncture,  the  Swiss,  who 
seem  to  have  resented  the  employment  of  the  new  German  in- 
fantry in  the  Imperial  armies,  more  than  the  recent  slaughter  of 
Marignano,  were  for  the  most  part  readily  induced  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  monarch  who  had  defeated  them.  Thousands 
of  their  best  infantry  joined  the  forces  of  Lautrec  and  the  Ve- 
netians, and  the  balance  of  numbers  again  preponderated  on 
their  side*    Lautrec  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan ; 
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and  the  duchy  would  have  been  once  more  recovered  without  a 
blow,  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Frundsberg,  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment  hastily  collected  in  Upper  Swabia^  Tyrol,  and 
Trent.  Each  army  gradually  increased  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
adventurers ;  John  de  Medicis,  with  the  black  Italian  bands,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  mourning  scarfs  which  they  wore  in  memory  of 
Leo  X.  (they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  black  bands  of 
German  landsknechts),  joined  the  French ;  Pescara  received  con- 
siderable Spanish  reinforcements.  The  French  general  found 
himself  obliged  to  renounce  his  intended  attack  on  Milan^  and 
fall  back  upon  the  Lago  Maggiore,  in  order  to  regain  his  military 
chest  and  supplies  at  Arona,  and  to  place  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  France ;  but  the  emperor's  generals  took  up  a  strong 
position  at  La  Bicocca,  an  old  hunting  lodge  of  the  Visconti 
family,  four  miles  from  Milan,  on  what  is  now  called  the  Simplon 
road,  in  order  to  intercept  his  intended  retreat.  They  were  de- 
fended on  each  flank  by  deep  canals  of  irrigation,  in  front  by  an 
artificial  ravine  or  hollow  road,  the  bank  of  which  they  had  gar- 
pished  with  their  whole  artillery.  At  a  little  distance  behind 
this  bank,  Frundsberg's  landsknechts  were  drawn  up,  protected 
by  detached  pelotons  of  arquebusiers,  ranged  three  or  four  deep, 
so  that  one  line  might  fire  while  another  was  reloading  its  pieces. 
•  Lautrec  and  the  other  generals  of  his  army  were  now  placed 
in  a  situation  of  great  difiiculty.  To  remain  in  the  Milanese  was 
nearly  impracticable ;  the  French  gendarmerie  was  the  only  part 
of  their  motley  force  on  which  they  could  rely ;  but  these  bad  not 
touched  their  pay  for  eighteen  months,  and  their  numbers  and 
equipment  were  extremely  deficient.  The  Swiss,  on  the  other 
band,  were  numerous,  fierce,  tired  with  the  prolonged  exertion 
of  a  war  of  postsi  and  skirmishes,  and  determined  to  cut  a  way 
towards  their  mountains  at  any  hazard*  Their  soldiers  surrounded 
the  tents  of  the  French  leaders  with  menacing  cries ;  their  officers 
seconded  the  mutinous  spirit  of  their  countrymen »  answering 
^very  representation  of  the  impregnable  nature  of  the  Imperial- 
ist position  with  reiterated  demands  of  *'  argent,  bataille,  ou 
pong^."  Pedro  Navarra  alone,  M'ith  the  obstinacy  for  which  he 
was  distinguished,  advised  Lautrec,  in  the  council  of  war  which 
be  held  in  this  extremity,  to  resist  their  importunities  at  all  risks, 
and  to  punish  the  most  clamorous  with  death.  But  the  marshal 
dared  not  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  reckless  soldiery,  which  con- 
stituted more  than  half  of  his  army.  Conscious  of  the  perilous 
iiature  of  the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  he  marched  from  Monza 
the  29th  April,  152£,  and  directed  the  Baron  Anne  de  Montmo* 
y.epcy  to  lead  the  Swiss  against  the  front  of  the  Imperial  army, 
while,  he  made  some  skilful  efforts  to  turn  both  their  flanks  with 
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the  rest  of  his  force.  But  this  manoevre  required  time  and  pa- 
tience ;  the  Swiss  followed  nothing  but  the  blind  impulse,  half 
allied  to  fear,  which  tempts  men  to  precipitate  themselves  on 
danger,  rather  than  face  it  calmly,  and  calculate  the  means  of 
overcoming  it.  Before  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  hollow  way, 
more  than  a  thousand  had  fallen  under  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and 
arquebusiers.  Yet  they  kept  their  ranks  until  they  reached  the 
brink  of  the  road,  when  finding  it  deeper  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated, and  encumbered  with  the  preposterous  length  of  their 
pikes,  the  foremost  files  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Pre- 
cipitated by  the  weight  of  their  own  advancing  column  into  the 
fatal  hollow,  they  were  slaughtered  in  heaps  by  the  fire  of  the 
eaemy ;  the  strongest  and  boldest  among  them  struggled  out  of 
the  press,  and  clambered  singly  up  the  opposite  bank,  only  to 
perish  on  the  points  of  the  landsknechts ;  one  of  their  leaders,  Ar- 
nold von  Winkelried,  no  unworthy  inheritor  of  the  name,  came 
near  enough  to  cross  pikes  with  Frundsberg  himself,  when  he 
was  slain,  as  the  Swiss  asserted,  by  a  shot,  for  they  jealously  re- 
fused to  allow  that  a  Helvetian  could  be  vanquished  by  any  odds 
at  the  national  weapon.  Twenty-two  captains,  and  three  thou- 
sand men  had  fallen,  before  the  wings  of  the  French  army  had 
reached  their  respective  points  of  attack ;  it  was  now  too  late  to  re- 
cover the  day,  and  the  whole  force  fell  back  in  order.  Pescara 
eagerly  desired  to  pursue  them  and  finish  the  campaign  by  a  com- 
plete victory;  he  pressed  Frundsberg  with  intreaties  and  reproaches 
to  advance  from  his  position  against  the  retreating  enemy;  but  the 
German  steadily  refused ;  honour  enough,  he  said,  bad  been  won 
that  day.  In  fact,  his  countrymen  appear  to  have  generally 
adopted  the  last  half  at  least  of  the  Swiss  maxim,  **  No  quarter 
in  the  field,  no  pursuit  after  victory."  Whether  his  refusal  in  this 
instance  proceeded  from  prudence  or  from  want  of  enterprize,  it 
was  certainly  justified  by  the  event;  for  the  discomfited  Swiss 
toon  broke  up  and  returned  to  their  country,  obliging  the  French 
force,  too  weak  to  maintain  itself  without  them,  to  follow  their 
example.  ''  The  discouragement  which  they  brought  back  from 
Bicocca  to  their  chalets  and  workshops,  lay  several  years  over 
the  cantons,  and  Frundsberg,  whom  they  called  the  Man-eater, 
long  remained  the  terror  of  the  warriors  of  Uri." 

The  victory  of  Bicocca  was  followed,  as  was  usually  the  case 
with  these  mercenaries,  by  a  mutiny  among  the  Germans,  which 
Colonna  could  not  appease  without  some  sacrifices  and  heavy 
promises.  Their  arms  were  turned  against  Genoa,  and  their  lust 
of  prey  satiated  with  the  plunder  of  that  city,  which  was  stormed 
and  entered  by  the  Imperialists  the  30th  May,  1522,  Frnnds- 
berg's  share  of  the  spoil  contained  the  emblematic  silver  sceptre 
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ot  <h'e  reptitlic,  her  silver  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  eliief 
banner  of  the  state,  and  a  valuable  compass,  all  virhich  he  bifought 
back  with  the  other  relics  of  his  Italian  victories,  to  his  castle  at 
l^indelheiixi. 

When  Francis  I.  again  invaded  Lombard^  in  1524,  add  fdftfted 
thig  siege  of  Pavia,  Friindsberg  was  commissioned  to  levy  the  itf- 
fiatitry  destined  to  oppose  him.  Twenty-nine  companies  of  foot, 
heacfed  by  the  most  distinguished  captains  of  Germany,  com^ 
posed  the  force  which  he  led  over  the  Alps  on  this  occasion.  Matiy 
Burgundian  lances  and  independent  mounted  adventurers  jdined 
the  expedition.  The  Imperialist  army,  under  PeScai'a,  Lannoji 
and  Bourbon,  was  at  length  assembled  in  considerable  force,  and 
moved  to  accomplish  its  crowning  victofy.  It  may  appear  a 
needliess  task  to  recapitulate  the  well-known  details  of  the  bnttie 
of  l^avia,  which  have  employed  the  pens  of  so  many  moderof 
writers,  froifi  Robertson  to  Sismondi,*  in  oUr  opinion  the  best 
historical  battle-painter  of  the  present  day.  Our  German  bio- 
erapher,  hovjrever,  considers  the  subject  as  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted, having  expended  no  less  than  forty  closely  printed  pagee^ 
in  tracing,  step  by  stepj  the  varying  progress  of  the  combat  5  we 
will,  theffefote,  fofloW  him  so  far  as  to  show  the  actual  part  which 
was  taken  by  his  hero  and  the  landsknechts  in  the  engagement. 

Northward  from  the  city  of  Pa^fia  lay  the  park  of  Sfirabelld,  a 
plriuc'ely  chase  sixteen  Italian  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded 
Dy  a  high  tvalf :  in  the  centre  was  the  chateau,  erected  by  Giafi 
Galeaizzo  Viscohti.  The  camp  of  the  French  was  on  the  east  of 
tfee  city,  its  left  resting  on  the  southern  wall  of  the  park,  whii^h 
"^aS  t>roken  down  in  thfe^  places  to  admit  the  passage  of  cavalry  \ 
its  right  oil  the  deep  streatn  df  the  Tessino;  its  rear  towards  the 
tesieged  city ;  its  front  faced  by  a  line  of  redoubts,  was  also  de* 
funded  by  a  ravine,  throiigh  which  a  stream  called  the  Vernacnla 
lldtved  from  the  park  into  the  Tessino ;  on  its  banks,  in  that  se- 

![nestered  valley,  the  judicial  combats  of  the  Lombards  were 
bnght,  tvhen  t^avia  was  the  metropolis  of  their  kingdom.  So 
little  did  the  French  generals  apprehend  an  attack  on  the  side  of 
the  park  (which  nevertheless  was  the  most  vulnerable  point  of 
their  position),  that  the  chateau  was  selected  for  the  residence  of 
the  ministers,  the  pope's  legate,  and  other  persons  whom  it  was 

*  We  cannot  understand  on  what  authority  this  writer,  (whose  predilections,  where 
lio  republic  is  concerned,  are  always  on  the  side  of  France),  3tates  the  numbers  en- 
^ged  in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  to  have  been  equal  on  both  sides,  (Hist,  des  Franc, 
tol.  XVI.)  a  computation  at  variance  with  those  both  of  former  compilers  and  original 
authorities,  and  hardly  reconcilable  with  his  own  former  account  of  the  day  (Rep.  Ital. 
Tol.  XV.). '  Comparing  all  statemehts,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  Francis  had  less  than 
AraMe  the  Imperialist  foroe  in  the  field. 
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wished  to  place  at  a  distance  from  the  dangers  of  the  engagement; 
diey  were  proteqted  by  a  part  of  the  gendarmerie  of  the  rear 
guard,  under  whose  patronage  the  country  merchants  had  estft* 
blished  in  the  park  a  fair,  or  temporary  town,  for  the  supply  of 
the  army*  Pescara,  to  whose  superior  military  genius  Bourbon 
and  Lanaoy  instinctively  yielded  precedence,  determined  to  profit 
by  tlus  misapprehension,  and  to  enter  the  park ;  by  which  nuif* 
DCBUvre  he  would  be  enabled  to  turn  the  French  camp  by  die  lefi^ 
and  then  place  himself  in  communication  with  the  besieged,  or  to 
draw  Francis  from  his  intrenchments,  and  force  him  to  battle  on 
tbe  open  ground  of  the  park  itself.  In  the  night  following,  the 
23d  February,  1623,  he  detached  Salcedo,  a  Spanish  officer,  to 
effect  a  breach  in  its  northern  wall  with  a  battering  ram,  and  the 
assistance  of  sappers,  in  order  to  avoid  alarming  the  French  ^ith 
tke  noise  of  artillery.  The  first  corps  which  penetrated  throogh 
the  breach,  two  hoars  before  day-break,  was  a  body  of  Albanian 
hght  horse:  these  were  followed  by  six  thousand  infantry— »tb 
Castilians — 

II  sagace  Spagnuol,  che  sotto  guida 

De'  due  del  sangue  d*AvaIo,  ardiria 

Farsi  nel  cielo  e  nell*  inferno  via — 

were  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  Pescara'iB 
cousin  ;  the  Germans  under  Frundsberg's  lieutenant,  Jacob  von 
Wemau.  All  were  ordered  to  wear  their  shirts  over  cuirass  or 
doublet,  and  those  among  the  landsknechts  whose  linen  was  scarce 
supplied  the  defect  by  fastening  white  paper  on  their  breastsi. 
Pescara  followed  with  his  Spanish  arquebusiers  and  his  scanty 
cavalry;  Bourbon,  Lannoy,  and  Frundsberg brought  up  tbe  main 
body  of  tbe  Germans.  Although  a  part  of  the  king's  artillery 
was  bronght  to  bear  on  the  first  divisions  which  entered  the  parky 
and  occasioned  them  some  loss,  yet  by  the  unaccountable  supino- 
ness  of  tbe  French,  tbe  whole  infattry  was  enabled  to  form  within 
the  wall  before  any  efiectual  interruption  had  been  given  to  its 
advance ;  they  even  allowed  the  Albanians  under  the  Marquia  di 
St.  Angelo,  Scanderbeg's  descendant,  to  surprise  the  chateau  of 
Mirabello,  and  plunder  the  tents  of  the  market  people.  When 
Francis  at  length  moved  from  his  position,  the  whole  Imperialist 
force,  perhaps  20,000  strong,  was  ranged  in  a  line  from  north  east 
to  south  west,  its  most  advanced  corps,  or  right  wing,  having  ap^ 
proached  the  town  of  Pavia,  and  the  rear  of  the  king'^  urtaf. 
The  point  of  this  extended  line  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
French  artillery,  which  their  own  pieces,  few  and  ill  served,  were 
quite  insufficient  to  answer;  already  some  of  their  cannon  were 
abandoned,  and  tbe  black  landsknechts  in  Francis's  pay  had  re^ 
pulsed  the  Albanian  horse  into  the  ravine  of  the  Vernacular  wkefi 
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the  impetuosity  of  the  king,  and  his  resolution  that  the  victory 
should  not  be  \i'OU  without  his  personal  aid,  deprived  his  troops 
of  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  He  charged  with  the  long 
line  of  his  gendarmerie,  and  by  so  doing  masked  his  own  artillery, 
in  Vi^hich  his  chief  superiority  consisted.  The  shock  of  his  gal- 
lant nobility  easily  bore  down  the  Spanish  and  Burgundiau  lances ; 
but  ere  he  could  reach  the  pikes  of  the  hostile  infantry,  the.  ar- 
quebusiers  sallying  out  from  the  line  in  detached  platoons,  and 
again  falling  back  when  they  had  iired  their  pieces,  made  fearful 
havoc  among  his  immediate  followers ;  the  cavalry  wavered,  their 
Kne  was  broken,  and  instead  of  a  simultaneous  charge  they  wasted 
their  strength  in  partial  and  feeble  attacks,  while  every  shot  of 
an  arquebuss  brought  down  the  pride  of  some  noble  house..  At 
length  the  infantry  advanced  to  support  them  in  one  massy  co- 
lumn ;  the  leading  divisions  consisted  of  the  black  bands  of  lands- 
knechts,.  who  had  just  cleared  the  ground  of  the  Albanians. 
These  famous  adventurers  came  chiefly  from  the  countries  on  the 
Lower  Rhine ;  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  they  served 
France  with  the  zeal  of  exiled  men ;  their  chief  leaders  were  Ri- 
chard, the  so-called  Duke  of  Suffolk,  or  Blanche  Rose ;  the  Duke 
of  Gueldres ;  and  George  Langenmantel,  of  Augsburg.  They 
were  followed  by  the  Swiss  bands,  which  constituted  the  main 
strength  of  the  army. 

Hitherto  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  landskuechts  had  re- 
mained immoveable  under  the  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  their 
leader  Frundsberg  intently  watching  the  aspect  of  the  battle,  and 
ever  and  anon  stepping  from  his  ranks  to  detain  with  his  own 
Jiand  some  fugitive  arquebusier,  and  bring  him  back  into  the  line. 
The  critical  moment  had  now  arrived ;  before  the  head  of  the 
^vancing  column  could  reach  Pescara's  inferior  force,  on  the 
Imperial  right,  against  which  its  movement  was  directed,  Frunds- 
berg and  Sittich's  regiments,  10,000  strong,  moved  at  once  ob- 
liquely across  the  field,  and  took  the  enemy  in  flank ;  the  black 
infantry,  having  just  reached  the  lines  of  the  Spaniards^  faced 
about  to  meet  the  new  opponent,  and  a  desperate  conflict  began 
between  the  Germans  of  the  two  parties.  Had  the  Swiss  sup- 
ported their  allies,  the  battle,  as  Francis  himself  averred,  would 
yet  have  been  won.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  qio- 
ment  or  the  immediate  cause  of  their  flight ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
instead  of  following  the  Germans,  they  fell  back  in  disorder,  with 
ihe  exception  of  one  division ;  their  officers,  finding  it  impossible 
to  detain  them,  rushed  back  into  the  conflict  as  common  men. 
The  black  landskuechts  were  now  enveloped  by  the  triple  force 
of  Frundsberg,  Sittich,  and  Pescara ;  fighting  man  to  man,  with 
.pike,  sword,  and  halberd,  they  were  borne  down  by  the  mere  weight 
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of  numbers  and  cut  to  pieces  where  they  stood.  Suflfolk  was  slain, 
and  with  him  Gueldres;  Langenmantel,  the  Count  of  Nassau, 
and  fifty  German  nobles  besides,  paid  with  their  lives  the  forfeit 
of  their  treason  to  the  empire. 

The  slaughter  of  these  gallant  troops  decided  the  day  of  Pa- 
via,  and  its  event  may  thus  justly  be  attributed  to  Frundsberg 
and  his  men,  although  the  Spaniards  have  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  whole  glory  of  the  field,  and  their  boasting  narratives  have 
been  implicitly  followed  by  writers  of  other  nations.  Frunds- 
berg's  own  letter  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  (which  our  author 
does  not  mention,  not  professing  to  have  consulted  manuscript 
authorities ;  a  French  translation  of  it,  apparently  sept  to  England, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  empire,  immediately  after  the  battle,  is 
among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum)  speaks  of 
the  victory  Avith  a  modesty  characteristic  of  the  man.  After  giving 
the  highest  commendations  to  the  soldier-like  conduct  of  the  ar- 
quebusiers,  he  merely  says  of  himself  that  he  and  Marx  Sittibh 
defeated  the  French  landsknechts  and  took  a  part  of  their  artillery. 
Another  passage  in  his  letter  shows  the  sanguinary  character  of 
the  fight,  and  the  devoted  gallantry  by  which  the  Swiss  officers 
atoned  for  the  inexplicable  misconduct  of  the  men.  "  Item,"  he 
says  (with  a  dry  simplicity  like  the  EngUsh  captain's  "  taken  and 
sunk  as  per  margin")  ''  les  capitaines  de  Suisses  out  6t6  vingt- 
fauit,  dont  les  deux  ont  6t6  prisonniers,  et  les  vingt-six  tu6s  avec 
leurs  porteurs  (TenseignesJ^  But  such  prisoners  as  were  takqn 
among  the  Swiss,  whose  flight  was  cut  off  by  the  Duke  of  Alen- 
;on's  breaking  down  the  bridge  over  the  Tessino,  were  treated  by 
the  Germans  with  a  forbearance,  which  was  ill  repaid  a  few  years 
afterwards,  when  victory  once  more  changed  sides  at  Cerisolies. 
The  successful  infantry  drew  up  in  their  square  order  on  the  field 
which  they  had  won;  they  took  no  part  in  the. last  act  of  the 
battle,  the  ineffectual  resistance  and  final  slaughter  of  the  French 
nobles  around  the  person  of  their  monarch.  It  was  to  a  Spanish 
man-at-arms  that  he  surrendered  himself;  Spanish  soldiers  stripped 
him  of  his  ornaments,  Spanish  officers  received  the  royal  captive, 
and  he  was  marched  into  the  city  amidst  the  rhodomontades  of 
Spanish  arquebusiers.  The  Germans,  whether  from  forbearance 
or  from  their  usual  inactivity,  contented  themselves  with  their  vic- 
tory, m^de  few  prisoners,  and  obtained  little  booty ;  their  southern 
allies  almost  monopolized  the  spoils  of  the  camp  and  the  ransom 
of  the  most  distinguished  captives,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  com- 
mon success.  We  shall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  minute  nar- 
rative of  the  capture  of  Francis;  it  is  written  with  much  anima- 
tion and  apparently  with  much  accuracy;  he  is  wrong,  however, 
io  saying  that  there  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the.  king's  letters  of 
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4ie  fammis  pbrase  **  Tout  est  perdu  fore  rbooneur.*'  The  epi- 
gnHnmatic  tarn  of  the  sentence  does  honour  to  Pere  Daniel^  who 
iBeems  to  have  composed  it;  but  the  original  sentiment  is  quoted 
by  Sismondi.  **  De  toutes  choses  ne  m'est  demeur^  que  I'hon- 
neur  et  la  vie  qui  est  sauve/^ 

tSborUy  afterwards^  die  renewed  league  of  France  with  Pope 
Clement  VII.  again  threatened  the  power  of  Charles  V.  in  Lorn- 
hmtAy.  Most  of  the  lesser  states  of  Italy  were  hostile  to  the 
Spanish  occupation.  Bourbon,  who  commanded  at  Milan,  find- 
ing the  storm  gradually  collecting  around  him,  pressed  Frundsberg 
1o  raise  a  fresh  levy  of  landsknechts  and  march  to  his  assistance ; 
Oharfes  V.  ni^ed  the  same  request  to  his  brother  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  But  the  emptiness  of  the  imperial  treasury,  ^  in- 
ninent  danger  of  Germany  from  the  Turks  after  the  battle  of 
Mohaoz(1526),  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  empire  itself,  were 

¥ieat  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  fresh  adventure  across  the  Alps» 
hey  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  had  not 
•a  new  and  more  powerful  motive  arisen  to  influence  the  counsels 
fit  men.  The  rapid  spread  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany  had  be* 
gun  to  excite  uneasiness  among  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  po- 
tentates; hence  the  alliance  between  France  and  Rome  was 
looked  upon  by  the  warlike  leaders  of  the  Protestants  (if  we  may 
-call  them  by  that  name  before  they  had  yet  assumed  it,  or  become 
animated  by  any  spirit  of  union,)  with  undefined  apprehensions  of 
^danger  to  their  new  belief ;  while  among  the  commonalty  the 
2ea1  of  ^e  daily  increasing  proselytes  was  mainly  directed  against 
Rome  itself,  the  seat  of  Antichrist,  the  mark  of  political  hostility 
to  every  true  German,  and  of  religious  hatred  to  every  Lutheran. 
Frandsberg's  personal  feelings  were  strongly  tinctured  with  the 
firevailing  enthusiasm.  What  he  would  have  done  had  he  lived  a 
few  years  latev*,  when  his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
*Would  necessarily  have  interfered  with  his  religious  predilections, 
4t  is  not  easy  lo  conjecture;  but  as  yet  the  two  principles  bad  not 
%een  set  in  opposition ;  and  instead  of  appearing  as  a  mercenary 
oolonel  of  adventurere,  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion  some  im- 
|mlses  not  unworthy  of  a  patriotic  and  religious  champion.  The 
force  be  now  collected  in  Swabia  was  chiefly  levied  at  his  own 
tsost  and  that  of  his  officers;  he  mortgaged  his  paternal  inheritance 
nt  Mindelheim,  pledged  the  remaining  booty  of  his  foroier  cam- 
|»aigns,  even  to  his  wife's  jewels  and  ornaments,  and  got  together 
im  three  weeks  twelve  thousand  soldiers  of  fortune,  to  whom  he 
was  enabled  to  pay  their  first  month's  wages,  without  knocking 
-at  the  doors  of  his  master's  empty  excheqaer.  The  story  of  the 
•gold  cbain,  which  Frundsberg  carried  about  his  neck,  and  which 
fie  profess^  his  intention  to  employ  in  hanging  the  Pope  with 
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hk  own  hands,  has  been  hitherto  repeated  by  all  historians;  and, 
as  it  is  the  only  trait  by  which  his  hero  is  known  to  ordinary 
readers,  we  are  sorry  that  our  author  thinks  it  necessary  to 
impeach  the  validity  of  so  general  a  tradition.  Nor  can  we  se6 
why  he  should  be  angry  with  Paul  Jovius  for  inventing  such  It 
report,  since  his  own  account  of  Frundsberg's  conversation  with 
tbe  Cardinal  yon  Kloss,  who  endeavoured  to  stop  his  march  Iti 
ibe  county  of  Trent,  is  not  much  more  complimentary  to  th6 
good  manners  of  the  zealous  veteran.  He  broke  up  from  Trent, 
"  in  God's  name,"  on  the  12th  of  November,  1526.  The  Duke 
rf  Urfaino,  %ho  commanded  the  league  of  the  pope's  allies,  had 
oecapied  aH  the  passes  leading  to  Milan  by  the  lake  of  Gardii, 
lad  encamped  with  tbe  main  body  of  his  troops  on  the  rivet 
Adda.  But  Frundsberg  avoided  the  forces  which  were  staitioneil 
lo  intercept  him  by  a  hazardous  march  over  the  steep  crest  of  thb 
Piamonte^  wfakh  lies  west  of  the  lake  of  Garda :  a  feat  whieti 
was  mot  accoinplished  without  considerable  personal  difficulty  by 
Ae  veteran  colonel,  who  had  grown  corpnlent  and  unwieldy;  h^ 
is  represented  by  Reissner  in  a  somewhat  ludicrous  light,  wiiitst 
overcomiBg  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent;  one  sturdy  landsknedbt 
drew  him  up  by  the  collar,  others  protected  him  \vith  their  ex« 
tended  pikes  from  slipping  sideways,  another  finally  pushed  hini 
up  from  behind  with  the  but-end  of  his  weapon;  a  less  dignified 
attitode,  certainly,  than  that  of  Bonaparte  ascending  the  St. 
Bernard  on  David's  theatrical  war-horse.  When  tbe  GermatiS 
sirived  at  Brescia,  they  found  all  the  roads  to  Milan  beset  by 
Urbino's  cavalry;  Frundsberg,  therefore,  led  them  southward 
by  forced  marches  to  the  Po,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  into 
the  belief  that  he  intended  to  march  straight  into  the  papal  terri- 
tory. At  Borgoforte  the  passage  of  the  great  river  was  disputed 
by  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  with  the  Italian  black  bands  and  Venetian 
artillery;  and  the  adventurous  inroad  of  the  Germans  would 
have  been  arrested  in  the  narrow  angle  bet\veen  the  Po  and  th^ 
Mincio,  had  not  the  politic  Duke  of  Perrara,  who  played  alter- 
nately the  game  of  both  parties,  despatched  to  them  by  the  rivet 
supplies  of  provisions  and  money,  together  with  two  falconets  on 
wheel-carriages.  These  pieces,  as  fate  ordained,  became  of  greater 
value  than  the  whole  artillery  of  Venice,  for  a  shot,  firtd  by  the 
hands  of  Frundsberg  himself,  mortally  wounded  the  young  Italian 
leackr,  whose  loss  was  followed  by  the  total  dispersion  of  bis  force. 
TThe  landsknechts  passed  the  Po,  and  continued  their  march  up 
die  stream  along  its  right  bank,  crossing  one  by  one  the  rivera 
which  descend  from  the  Apennines,  swollen  by  the  rains  of  an 
anusually  stormy  winter.  They  reached  Piacenza  with  the  greatert 
difficulty,  and  encamped  before  its  walls,  having  been  long  given 
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book  to  a  minute  relation  of  the  famous  sack  of  Itonie«  in  >vhicb 
Frttodsberg's  hindsknecbts  played  a  principal  part.  Although  this 
nairative  b  animated  and  amusing,  it  contains  little  winch  is  not 
to  be  found  in  well-known  compilations^  without  resorting  to 
original  authorities ;  and>  like  other  parts  of  the  hock  before  us, 
it  is  extremely  prolix  and  discursive,  and  somewhat  confuaed^ 
o«ping  to  the  audior's  endeavour  to  condense  into  one  tale  all  the 
varying  recitals  of  the  several  historians  of  the  time,  a  practice 
Hvbicb,  if  not  very  ably  conducted,  occasions  perpetual  and 
wearisome  interruptions,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  i^ol'- 
lation.  One  more  fault  we  have  to  find,  before  dismissiiig  this 
volume  with  a  sincere  recommendation  to  all  lovers  of  the  spirk* 
stirring  history  of  Europe's  most  brilliant  age :  we  cannot  but 
observe,  that  our  author  is  unfortunately  addicted  to  the  flowery^ 
peripikrastic,  Byzantine  style  of  narrative,  and  to  those  coafftaAt 
efforts  at  picturesque  writing,  which  modem  historians  se^n  to 
make^  in  curder  to  confront  with  equal  arms  their  rivals,  the  hislc^ 
#ical  novelists.  But  howev^  popular  the  works  of  these  latter 
gentlemen  may  be  (althou^  to  our  taste,  with  the  single  exoe|>- 
tion  of  those  of  the  great  founder  of  the  school,  they  present  the 
most  uniform  example  of  the  **  genre  ennuyeux"  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  modem  writing)  it  is  very  certain  that  a  serious  his- 
tory, written  a  la  Walier  Scotty  is  an  infliction  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  and  one  of  the  worst  effects  of  that  false  taste  which  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  recent  works  of  fiction  has  introduced  in 
the  literary  world. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Voyage  en  Turcomanie  et  a  Khiva  fait  en  1819 
and  1820,  par  M.  N.  Mouraviev.  Revue  par  MM.  Eyries 
et  Klaproth.     Paris.     1825.     8vo. 

2.  Voyage  d!Orenb&urg  a  Boukhara,fait  en  1820,  Fedig6  par  M. 
le  Baron  Georges  de  Meyendorfi^  et  revue  par  M.  le  Che- 
valier Amed6e  Jaubert.    Paris.     1826.     8vo. 

The  political  and  social  condition  of  Central  Asia,  after  baving 
been  almost  wholly  neglected  since  the  days  of  Marco  Poio  and 
Rubraquis,  has  recently  attracted  some  share  of  the  attention  which 
its  importance  seems  to  demand.  When  Russia  became  mistress 
of  the  countries  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  and  vir- 
tually of  the  seas  themselves,  it  was  reasonably  suspected  that  such 
an  ambitious  power  might  direct  its  views  further  to  the  east  and 
south,  and  attempt  in  our  days  to  realize  the  projiect  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian Alexander,  by  founding  universal  dominion  on  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  commerce  between  Swhope  and  Asi».    Tlxere  lias 
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been  also  for  sotne  yesra  a  growing  belief  that  sufficient  advan* 
Utge  bas  not  been  taken  of  our  position  in  India  to  extend  British 
commerce.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Asia  shows  mighty  rivers^ 
sot  ^f^y  ^stant  from  the  presidencies,  throngh  wfadch  our  manu« 
fcctitres  might  be  conveyed  into  the  very  heart  of  Asia,  and  it 
was  known  that  ^hese  facilities,  from  some  cause  or  other,  had 
been  either  alt<^ether  overlooked,  or  at  least  used  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  The  publication  of  Heeren's  Researches^  of  which 
an  English  translation  has  only  recently  been  completed,  gave  a 
new  stimulus  to  enquiry;  that  indefatigable  scholar  had  traced  out 
with  tinrivalled  industry  and  ability  the  great  commercial  routes 
of  antiquity^  the  sources  of  the  wealth  possessed  by  Babylon,  by 
Tyre,  and  by  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia;  he  had  shown  that  some 
trade  still  travelled  in  the  same  directions,  and  he  thus  suggested 
the  possibility  of  again  opening  the  ancient  marts,  and  restoring 
them  to  their  former  efficiency. 

Fortunately,  the  three  sabjects  of  enquiry,  the  feasibility  of  the 
inputed  designs  of  Russia,  the  possibuiiy  of  establishing  an  ex* 
tsnsive  comm^pce  between  the  Indo-British  cities  and  central 
Asia,  and  the  probability  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Asiatic 
trade  being  again  directed  into  its  ancient  channels,  must  all  be 
determined  by  the  same  analysis,  an  examination  of  the  countries 
.  between  Russia  and  India.  Still  more  fortunately,  ample  means 
have  been  provided  for  such  an  examination,  not  only  by  the  Rus- 
sian travellersi  with  whose  works  we  have  beaded  this  article,  but 
also  in  the  Correspondence  of  Jacquemont,  the  French  naturalist, 
reviewed  in  our  Number  before  last,  and  in  the  still  more  recent 
works  of  two  of  our  own  travellers.  Lieutenant  Conolly,''^  and 
Lieutenant  Bumes,f  of  whom  their  country  has  just  reason  to  be 
proud.  In  one  or  other  of  these  works  information  may  be  fonnd 
respecting  almost  every  point  connected  with  our  enquiries,  and  it 
is  our  purpose  to  select  from  each  of  them  such  portions  of  that 
information  as  appear  to  us  of  importance  in  guiding  our  decir 
sions. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Eighth  Number  of  this 
Review  (pp.  574—601,)  it  was  shown  that  the  advantages  which 
Russia  was  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  au:quisition  of 
the  Caucasian  provinces,  had  been  greatly  overrated;  that  the 
wild  tribes  over  whom  she  had  established  nominal  sway  would 
be  dangerous  enemies  rather  than  obedient  subjects;  and  that 
the  fusion  of  these  provinces  into  the  Russian  empire  was  a  very 

*  Traveb  to  the  Indus,  through  Persia  and  Afighaunistaun.    2  vols.  8vo.  Bentley. 
t  'travels  into  Bokhara;  being  the  Account  of  a  Journey  from  India  to  Cabool^ 
Tartarv  and  Persia ;  also,  KarratiTc  of  a  Voyage  ou  the  Indus,  from  the  Sea  to  h^ 
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improbable  contingency/ while  the  attempt  would  cost  much 
blood  and  treasure  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgb.  A  very 
few  months  sufficed  to  show  the  soundness  of  these  views.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1830),  a  false  prophet  named 
Kazi  Moliah  appeared  among  the  Mussulman  mountaineers;  he 
soon  collected  a  vast  number  of  followers,  and  for  nearly  two  years 
maintained  a  desperate  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Russians,  and 
the  tribes  that  retained  their  allegiance.  Not  one  syllable  was 
said  about  this  war  in  Europe  until  the  insurrection  was  sup- 
pressed, (nearly  three  years  after,)  when  it  pleased  the  cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburgh  to  issue  an  official  report,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  parade  of  victories  obtained,  but  at  the  same  time  circum- 
stances incidentally  mentioned,  which  proved  that  the  issue  of 
the  contest  was  more  than  once  doubtful.  The  fierce  resistance 
which  the  Russians  had  to  encounter  may  be  estimated  by  the 
following  extract  from  the  Report. 

'^  A  party  of  about  fifty  men  commanded  by  the  Moliah  Abderrab- 
man,  one  of  the  most  determined  partizans  of  Kazi  Mollab,  was  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  troop,  and  blockaded  in  a  large  bouse.  They  bad 
no  chance  of  escape,  but  when  summoned  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
they  shouted  out  some  verses  of  the  Koran,  as  is  their  custom  when  they 
devote  themselves  to  death,  then  piercing  loop-holes  in  the  walls,  they 
maintained  a  well-supported  and  well-directed  fire  against  the  assailants. 
Some  grenades  thrown  into  the  chimney  exploded  in  the  midst  of  the 
house,  but  this  shook  not  their  resolution.  As  it  was  necessary  to  put 
an  end  to  their  bravado,  orders  were  given  to  set  fire  to  the  house. 
Eleven  of  them,  half  suffocated  by  the  smoke,  came  out  and  surrendered 
themselves  5  a  few  others,  with  sword  and  dagger  in  hand,  threw  them* 
selves  on  the  bayonets  of  our  soldiers;  but  the  greater  part  perished 
with  the  Moliah  Abderrabman,  singing  to  the  last  their  song  of  death.'* 

Whether  these  brave  men  were  obstinate  rebels  or  resolute 
patriots  must  be  determined  by  a  future  age;  but  it  is  very  clear 
that  they  and  their  countrymen  could  never  be  submissive  vassals 
to  Russia.  But  desperate  valour  was  not  the  only  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  the  imperial  forces ;  nature  itself  placed  formi- 
dable obstacles  before  them,  and  if  the  road  to  Hiimry,  Kazi 
Mollah's  head  quarters,  be  a  specimen  of  Caucasian  communica- 
tions, the  military  occupation  of  a  single  province  is  physically 
impossible. 

'*  The  road  to  Humry,  from  the  teiTitory  of  the  Tehentchentzes  pre- 
sents incredible  difficulties.  It  ascends  from  Kazanai'  to  the  snowy 
summit  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  then  descends  in  a  winding  direction 
about  four  wersts  (three  miles)  over  the  scarped  side  of  a  mountain,  along 
precipices  and  across  rocks ;  it  is  only  the  breadtji  of  an  ordinary  foot- 
path. It  afterwards  passes  about  the  same  distance  over  the  narrow 
projections  of  rocks,  where  there  is  no  means  of  passing  from  one  to  the 
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other  but  by  ladders,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  come  provided.  When 
it  afterwards  joins  another  rqad  coming  from  Erpeli,  it  becomes  still 
narrower^  between  two  lofty  walls  of  perpendicular  rock ;  and  finally,  in 
front  of  the  village  of  HClmry,  it  is  crossed  by  three  walls,  the  first  of 
which  is  flanked  by  towers.  The  whole  side  of  the  mountain  is  cut  into 
terraces,  so  judiciously  arranged  as  to  afford  the  means  of  making  the 
most  effective  resistance.*' 

No  w.onder  that  in  such  a  position  the  garrison  of  Hiiinry 
should  have  exclaimed,  "  The  Russians  can  come  to  us  only  as 
the  rain  comes."  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  immediate 
subject  to  relate  how  these  diiBculties  were  overcome;  but  we 
must  make  room  for  the  final  scene. 

*'  After  the  soldiers  had  carried  the  first  wall,  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  garrisons  of  the  towers  to  escape.  Still  they  refused  to  surrender, 
bat  on  the  contrary  became  more  obstinate  in  their  resistance,  General 
Yeliaminov  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  on  the  ramparts  in  front  of  the 
towers,  but  as  the  bandits  still  maintained  their  fire,  a  body  of  volunteers 
from  the  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  stormed  the  forts,  and  put  the 
mountaineers  who  defended  them  to  the  sword.  Amongst  those  who  fell 
were  Kazi  Mollah  and  his  most  distinguished  partizans ;  their  bodies, 
pierced  with  bayonets,  were  recognized  next  morning  by  their  country- 
men. Night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  and  our  advanced  guard  halted 
between  the  third  wall  and  the  village.  On  the  morning  of  the  dOth  of 
October  (1832)  the  Russian  troops  entered  into  Hiimry." 

Matters  have  improved  a  little  since  the  suppression  of  this  in- 
surrection; but  Lieutenant  Conolly  assures  us  that  the  Russians 
have  still  but  an  insecure  authority  over  these  mountaineers. 

'^  The  Russians  do  not  yet  command  free  passage  through  the  Cauca- 
sus^ for  they  are  obliged  to  be  very  vigilant  against  surprise  by  the  Cir- 
cassian sons  of  the  mist,  who  still  cherish  the  bitterest  hatred  against 
them.  In  some  instances  the  Russian  posts  on  the  right  of  the  defile 
were  opposed  to  little  stone  eyries  perched  upon  the  opposite  heights ; 
and  when  any  number  of  the  Caucasians  were  observed  descending  the 
great  paths  on  the  mountain  side,  the  Russian  guards  would  turn  out 
and  be  on  the  alert.  Not  very  long  before  our  arrival  we  learned  that  a 
party  of  Circassians  had,  in  the  sheer  spirit  of  hatred,  lain  in  ambush 
for  a  return  guard  of  some  sixteen  Cossacks,  and  killed  every  man. 

*'  Such  facts  seem  to  ai'gue  great  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sians ;  but  great  have  been  the  difficulties  they  have  contended  with,  in 
keeping  the  upper  hand  over  enemies,  whose  haunts  are  almost  inacces- 
sible to  any  but  themselves.  Several  colonies  of  these  ferocious  moun- 
taineers have  been  captured  and  transplanted  to  villages  of  their  own  in 
the  plains,  where  they  are  guarded,  and  live  as  sulkily  as  wild  beasts 3 
and  a  general  crusade,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  has  been 
talked  of  for  some  years  past,  to  sweep  such  untameable  enemies  froip 
the  mountains,  and  settle  them  on  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Russia.'* 
— ConoUy,  vol.  i.  p,  9. 
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The  proposed  renedj  wonld  be  foood  irorse  tban  the  disea^; 
bat  Lie«teti»il  Conolly  thinks  diat  by  the  possession  of  Anapa 
iind  Poti,  tbe  ports  whence  these  mountaineers  proenred  arms 
and  ammunition,  Russia  will  have  less  diflicultj  in  restraining 
future  excesses.  We  caduot  quite  agree  with  him,  for  Ireland  is  a 
sad  example  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  preventing  a  turbulent 
population  from  procuring  arms  and  ammunition.  A  gentleman 
frooi  Astrakhan,  with  whom  we  had  some  conversation  on  this 
subject,  mentioned  to  us  a  circumstance  very  likely  to  aggravate 
these  evils.  The  government  of  lliese  southern  provinces  is  con- 
ferred as  a  punishment;  from  what  we  have  said  no  one  wiH 
doubt  that  it  is  felt  as  such,  but  we  mean  that  the  appointment  is 
avowedly  made  by  the  court  in  many  instances  a3  a  miU^  sen- 
tettee  of  exile  than  transmtssi(»  to  Siberia.  Hence  necessar^j 
the  governor  bates  the  governed,  oppression  produces  resistance> 
resistance  afibrds  an  excuse  for  fbrther  oppression,  and  the  evife 
go  on  in  a  complete  circle,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  break  durough, 
when  all  its  tendencies  are  to  self-perpetuation. 

Through  its  Caucasian  provinces,  it  therefore  seems  very  im- 
probable that  Russia  can  ever  expect  to  direct  a  profitable  trade. 
The  facilities  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the  Cyrus  and  Phasis 
have  been  sbowuj  in  the  article  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  be 
quite  visionary. 

The  next  question  is,  could  Russia  establish  a  lucrative  caravan 
trade  from  Astrakhan  to  Khiva,  or  from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara? 
Or  finally,  could  that  power  establish  a  settlement  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  through  which  communication  might  be 
opened  with  the  great  marts  of  Central  Asia?  The  discussion  of 
the  first  question  leads  us  to  consider  the  character  of  those  nations 
ttirough  which  the  caravans  must  pass;  the  second  involves  matters 
purely  geographical.  Before  discussing  either  of  them,  we  must 
briefly  notice  some  ethnographical  matters  respecting  the  appella- 
tions of  Turks  and  Tartars,  which  are  too  frequently  confounded; 
and  we  shall  chiefly  follow  the  guidance  of  Kiaproth,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  Tartars,  known  also  by  the  names  of  Mongols,-  Kalmucks 
and  Mantchews,  originally  inhabited  the  country  to  the  north-east 
t)f  China.  Without  entering  into  their  history,  it  is  sufficient  to 
sa^  that  the  Black  Tartars  or  Mongols  were  subject  to  a  Turkish 
tribe,  sometimes  called  the  tribe  of  White  Tartars;  they  were 
liberated  from  their  bondage  by  Yesukai,  who  slew  their  chief, 
Temujin,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  son,  born  shortly  after  the  vic- 
tory, lliis  son,  on  succeeding  to  the  chieftaincy,  or  as  some  think, 
after  he  had  been  chosen  head  of  the  confederate  Tartar  tribeeu 
took  the  name  of  Jenghiz-khan.    It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
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tbevust  eonqiiests  made  by  kinn  and  his  suecesson;  we  maat^ 
however^  observe,  that  in  the  reign  of  his  son^  the  most  important 
Turkish  tribes  were  subdaed,  and  that  in  the  western  kingdoms 
and  khanats,  formed  out  of  his  empire,  the  princes  were  Tartars 
atd  the  subjects  and  soldiers  Turks.  Yet  the  name  of  Tartar 
was  applied  to  these  tribes  long  after  every  trace  of  the  Mongolian 
domination  bad  disappeared — language,  countenance  and  religion. 
The  ethnographic  error  is  of  some  importance,  because  the  Turks 
belong  to  the  Caucasian,  and  the  Tartars  to  the  Mongolian  race. 
It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Moguls  given  to 
the  emperors  of  Delhi^  is  clearly  erroneous ;  Baber  and  bis  com>- 
pinons  were  TurkSf  and  Tim6r-leng's  pretended  descent  from 
J«Bghis^kban  is  a  mere  fable^  resulting  from  the  similarity  of  their 
coatjnests.  We  shall  have  more  than  one  occasion  to  remark  on 
fte  cotifusion  of  the  names  Turk  and  Tartar  by  some  of  the 
authors  before  us. 

The  land  route  from  Astrakhan  to  Khiva  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
impracticable ;  the  intervening  country  consists  chiefly  of  barren 
itippc»^  and  wherever  a  patch  of  vegetation  is  to  be  found  it  is 
occupied  by  **  the  sons  of  the  desert/'  eager  to  make  travellers 
tiieir  prey.  A  shorter  and  safer  mode  of  commonication  is  afforded 
by  the  Casptaa  sea>  and  this  was  the  route  taken  by  Mouraviev  io 
1819*  He  landed  in  the  bay  of  Balkan,  and  having  with  some 
difficulty  procured  camels  and  horses^  commenced  his  journey 
over  a  barren  steppe. 

'*  The  aspect  of  the  steppe  was  cakulated  to  excite  atiy  thing  rftther 
tban  pleasurable  emotion ;  it  was  the  image  of  death,  or  rather  of  deso* 
hrtion  after  some  great  revohition  of  nature;  the  eye  eould  discover 
fleither  beast  nor  bird>  nor  verdure ;  no  single  plant  refreshed  the  view^ 
atve  that  at  distant  intervals  might  be  seen  spots  where  a  few  stunted 
slmiba  seemed  with  difficulty  to  maintain  existence.'* — Mouraxkv, 

On  bis  road  through  this  desert  he  passed  through  the  bed  of 
some  river  that  had  been  dried  up,  and  discovered  traces  either  of 
a  very  large  lake  that  had  disappeared,  or  of  the  Caspian,  whose 
extent  he  believes  to  be  much  diminished  from  what  it  was  in 
ancient  times.  To  these  matters  we  shall  soon  return,  but  must 
now  record  an  ominous  incident  which  filled  him  with  not  un- 
founded forebodings. 

'^  Before  sun-rise  we  met  a  numerous  caravan  of  the  (Turkish) 
tribe  of  Igdyrj  it  was  composed  of  200  men  and  1000  camels.  They 
made  great  noise  on  their  march,  they  sung,  laughed  and  shouted,  glad 
of  hating  got  out  of  Khiva,  and  of  having  made  there  an  advantageous 
]mrcfaase  of  com.  They  were  going  to  Mangihiak  .  .  .  They  looked  at 
Tte  very  curiously,  and  asked  our  Turcomans,  *'  who  are  these  ?"  '*  They 
sre  Riiisian  prisoners/*  replied  they  >  *'  this  year  one  of  their  ships  waft 
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wredLed  oo  oor  cosst,  and  we  liave  taken  diese  three  to  sell  at  Khiva." 
"  Cany  off!  Cany  off  the  cnrsed  infidds,"  they  exdaimed  in  chorus, 
with  a  ferodoos  laogh,  ^  we  have  just  sold  three  oi  them  onrsdves  at  an 
exceeding  good  price  !* — Momracitc, 

The  aspect  of  the  desert  became  less  savage  as  the  party  ap* 
proached  Khiva,  and  thej  at  length  readied  a  rich  and  fertile 
conntrv,  watered  bv  canals  from  the  Oxns  and  some  minor  streams. 

**  I  had  never  seen^  even  in  Germany,  fidds  so  carefblly  cultivated  as 
those  roond  Khiva.  All  the  houses  were  snrvoondcd  widi  canals,  over 
whidi  light  bridges  were  thrown.  I  strolled  through  bcantifbl  meadows 
planted  with  ri<^  fruit  trees.  Nnmbcrs  of  birds  enlivened  with  their 
soi^  diese  splendid  orchards.  The  kikkki  (moveable  hots)  and  booses 
of  day,  scaUeied  over  thb  diarming  coontiy,  afioided  one  of  the  most 
ddightfnl  prospects  imaginable.  I  a^ed  my  coodoctors  (who  bdonged 
to  tibe  tribes  of  the  desert)  why  they  did  not  pay  cqoal  attention  to 
agricnltore,  or  why  dicy  did  not  piefa-  the  fertile  plains  oi  Khiva  to  their 
savage  desert.  *  O  ambassador  !*  they  replied,  '  ire  are  masters,  these 
are  laboorers ;  dicy  fear  a  chief,  we  fear  God  only.*  * — Jfoargpaep. 

The  nearer  Mouraviev  approadied  lo  Khiva,  the  more  had  he 
reason  to  fear  that  his  enter|irise  would  have  an  unfavourable 
issue.  His  inquiries  about  the  distances  of  places,  the  position 
and  depth  of  the  wells,  and  the  seasons  most  frivourable  fr>r  tra- 
velling, were  regarded  as  posid^ne  proofs  of  his  being  a  spy ;  while 
die  accounts  he  constantlT  heard  of  the  cmdtv  with  which  the 
Russian  slaves  were  treated,  and  the  savage  ferocity  with  which 
dieir  attempts  to  escape  were  punished,  proved  to  him  that  dread 
of  his  sovereign's  vengeance  would  have  little  influence  in  the 
court  of  Khiva.  The  extent  of  die  Russian  slave-trade  was 
greater  dian  he  had  conceived;  the  Kirghis  hunt  men  aloi^  the 
whole  frontier  of  Orenburg,  and  sdl  them  at  a  h^  price  to  the 
Khivans.  He  consequendy  iidt  as  humiliated  as  an  ambassador 
from  Haiti  landii^  at  New  Orleans.  A  proof  of  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country  was  afforded  him  by  the  residences  of  the 
chief  proprietors  around  Khiva;  each  of  diese  was  a  regular  litde 
fortress,  capable  of  standii^  a  smart  siege.  Mouraviev  had  every 
opportunitv  of  becomii^  acquainted  with  these  baronial  towers, 
for  he  was  mnprisooed  in  one  of  them  as  a  spy  fr>r  fruty-eight 
days.  We  pass  over  die  personal  adventures  of  the  ambassador, 
to  glance  at  his  account  of  Khiva.  This  oasis,  he  says,  if  placed 
under  an  enlightened  goviemment,  would  become  the  great  mart 
of  commerce  between  Central  Asia  and  Europe.  It  already 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Orenburg  by  caravans  through 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis,  and  with  Astrakhan  by  caravans  which 
meet  Russian  vessek  at  the  Bay  of  Balkan.  Mouraviev,  there- 
fore, strenuously  recommewb  the  Russians  to  tdke  posaesaou  of 
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the  country,  aud  assures  them  that  they  will  thus  secure  the  com* 
merce  of  Bokhara.  The  distance  of  Bokhara  from  Khiva  is  given 
io  the  characteristic  answer  of  a  Turkman :  "  it  is  seven  days' 
journey  for  an  honest  man,  and  three  for  a  thief."  Lieutenant 
Conolly's  comment  on  Mouraviev*s  proposal  is  quite  decisive  as 
to  its  practicability. 

"  Mouraviev  some  years  ago  talked  sanguinely  about  marching  to 
capture  Khiva  and  revolutioniize  Tartary  with  3000  men  $  but  I  do  not 
read  that  he  made  any  arrangements  for  communicatlog  with  his  coimtry- 
men  even  in  case  of  success.  He  speculates  upon  several  veiy  uncertain 
aids,  aud  in  my  bumble  opiniou  bis  plan  is  rather  a  romantic  one.  The 
Turkmans  being  greatly  divided  amongst  themselves^  some  of  tbem  might 
be  induced  to  assist  the  Russians,  for  interest  is  a  first  principle  with 
tbem  3  but  they  are  quite  as  treacherous  as  greedy,  and  though  tbey 
would  perhaps  assist  the  invaders  as  long  as  tbey  bad  the  best  of  it,  tbey 
would  turn  upon  tbem  in  case  of  a  reverse. 

"  With  respect  to  the  communication  between  the  Caspian  sea  and 
Khiva  (a  journey  of  about  seventeen  days  at  a  very  moderate  computa- 
tion), it  is  interrupted  in  summer  by  the  great  heats,  which  render  the 
pas!|age  across  the  desert  ^  serious  undertaking,  and  the  road  may  be  said 
to  be  open  only  for  nine  months  and  a  half  in  the  year,  t.  e.  from  the 
middle  of  August  till  the  commencement  of  June." — Conolly,  i.  150. 

Qut  though  Russia  would  certainly  be  a  loser  by  an  attempt  to 
seize  Khiva  for  itself,  it  might,  as  an  ally  of  Persia  or  of  some 
Turkman  chief,  establish  in  that  country  a  more  stable  govern- 
ment that  would  revive  the  ancient  prosperity  of  Karasm,  The 
sands  between  Khiva  and  the  Caspian  contain  manifest  traces  of 
former  cultivation,  and  Lieutenant  Conolly,  whose  practical  good 
sense  is  proved  by  every  page  of  his  book,  declares  that  the  soil 
might  easily  be  rendered  again  productive  by  ordinary  labour. 

Before  parting  with  Mouraviev,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  the  ancient  connection  of  the  Ox  us  with 
the  Caspian  Sea,  which  he  strenuously  asserts,  and  which  Lieute- 
nant Bumes  more  than  doubts.  The  brief  remarks  of  the  latter 
on  the  subject  have  shaken  our  belief  in  the  existence  of  this 
asserted  connection,  notwithstanding  the  number  and  respecta- 
bility of  the  authorities  that  may  be  quoted  in  its  support.  Lieu- 
tenant Conolly  also  declares  that  he  passed  over  the  bed  of  what 
was  once  a  very  large  river,  but  he  hesitates  before  pronouncing  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Oxus. 

"  Coming  to  the  bank  of  a  dry  nullah  (water-course),  we  kept 
along  it  till  we  found  a  place  of  descent  into  the  bed.  This,  after 
a  while,  led  us  into  deep  ravines,  and  from  them  we  passed  into  what 
-appeared  to  be  the  deserted  bed  of  a  once  very  large  river.  We  jour- 
neyed N.E.  up  its  centre  for  two  hours,  then  a  little  before  sun-set 
baited   ^o   prepare   a  meal.      The  Syud  (descendant  of  Mohammed) 
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and  I,  parti ug  from  the  centre,  walked  each  to  a  bank,  and  meaiured 
jointly  a  thousand  paces.  The  soil  differed  from  that  above,  having 
gravel  and  pebbles,  and  against  the  right  bank  to  which  I  walked>  many 
large  stones  were  cdlected,  and  the  earth  near  it  was  coned  up,  as  if  by 
^he  strong  force  of  water.  The  banks,  which  were  very  high  and  much 
worn,  would  run  for  some  distance  at  a  breadth  about  equal  to  that 
which  we  measured ;  then  they  would  be  broken  into  a  succession  of 

deep  parallel  ravines,  each  the  size  of  a  nullah My  friend,  the 

8yud,  not  only  saw  no  reason  why  this  great  bed,  which  could  be  traced 
BO  far  east,  should^iot  be  admitted  to  prove  the  ancient  historian's  acconat 
of  the  Oxus,  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  that,  if  the  water  of  one  of  a 
Elver's  two  arms  was  turned  off  (as  it  is  traditional  that  one  stream  of  the 
Oxus  was)  by  human  agency,  it  might  by  the  same  means  be  condoeted 
back  again,  so  as  to  afford  "  Messieurs  les  Russes"  water  conamnnication 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  capital  of  Karasm.  This  would  indeed  b^ 
revolutionizing  Asia." — Conolfyf  vol.  i.  p.  82. 

The  testimonies  of  oriental  writers  to  the  existence  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  have  been  collected  by 
M.  Jaubert,  in  a  very  able  memoir  on  this  river,  published  in  the 
Jiouveau  Journal  Asiatique  for  December,  1833.  Monraviev  also 
declares  that  h^  met  with  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  but  he  places  it 
about  150  miles  north  of  the  channel  discovered,  or  supposed  to 
be  discovered,  by  Lieutenant  Conolly.  There  are,  however,  phy- 
sical obstacles  to  such  a  course  of  the  Oxus ;  a  range  of  mountains 
extends  from  the  Bay  of  Balkan  to  Mestridis,  and  the  declivity  of 
that  part  of  Asia  is  clearly  towards  the  north.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  river,  whose  courBe  is 
north-west,  should  suddenly  turn  to  the  west-south-west,  when 
^there  is  no  mountain  or  any  other  physical  cause  to  change  its 
direction,  Herodotus  says  that  the  Uxus  flows  into  the  Caspian, 
because  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  sea  of 
AraU  The  canals,  extending  from  Karasm  towards  the  desert. 
Ate  probably  the  cause  of  Abu'l-ghazi's  belief  that  the  Oxus  itself 
once  flowed  in  that  direction ;  Conolly  and  Mouraviev  appear  to 
have  examined  either  salt-lakes  partially  dried,  or  ravines  formed  by 
melted  snow;  the  slope  of  the  country  is  sufficient  to  decide  the 
controversy,  for  that  completely  refutes  the  possibility  of  the  sup- 
:posed  communication.  Even  if  such  a  branch  of  the  Oxus  had 
;exi;ste(],  it  could^carcely  be  now  restore^;  and,  consequently,  the 
trade  between  that  river  and  the  Caspian  must  be  conducted  by 
caravans  as  at  present.  The  average  time  of  passing  the  inter- 
"vening  desert  is  ten  days. '      .  \ 

We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  Meyendorff*«  journey 

from  Orenburg  to  Bokhara.     The  embassy  to  which  he  was  atr 

.,  tached  was  escorted  by  a  little  army,  consisting  of  200  Cossacks, 

.200  infantry,  25  Bashkirs,  and  2  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  yet  it  was 
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with  fear  and  trembling  that  MejeDdoriF  thus  escorted  began  his 
journej. 

•  "  Dangers  presented  themselves  in  vast  nnmbers ;  it  was  possible  that 
ibe  Kirgbis^  always  reluctant  to  have  their  territories  explored  by  the 
Russians,  might  attack  us  by  night ;  this  supposition  was  not  groundless, 
for  not  far  from  the  Sir-deria  (tbe  ancient  Jaxartes)  in  1803,  Lieutenant 
Gaverdowsky  was  attacked  by  the  Kirghis  -,  by  a  most  obstinate  defence, 
he  with  difficulty  saved  his  wife,  his  physician  and  himself,  but  three- 
fourths  of  his  escort  remained  in  the  power  of  the  nomades  of  the  desert.** 
Meyendofff,  pp.  5—6. 

Even  if  tbey  abstained  from  a  direct  attack^  they  might  set  fire 
to  the  grass  and  shrubs  on  the  steppes ;  or  they  might  steal  the 
horses  from  the  camp,  or  destroy  the  sentinels  and  pillage  unde- 
tected. Like  the  Indians  of  North  America,  the  Kirghis  have  an 
abundance  of  savage  cunning,  which  is  frequently  an  overmatch 
for  the  wisdom  of  civilization,  A  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  the 
Kirghis  averted  this  danger^  but  there  was  still  reason  to  dread 
the  Khivians,  who  are  equally  devoted  to  plunder,  and  better 
skilled  in  managing  a  foray.  They  sometimes  maraud  in  bands 
of  four  or  five  thousand ;  they  employ  a  different  sort  of  artifices 
from  the  Kirghis,  and  the  precautions  that  protect  from  one  horde 
are  rarely  the  best  to  be  used  against  another.  One  of  their  most 
common  stratagems  is  to  terrify  the  camels  of  a  caravan  by  their 
wild  cries,  and  make  their  attack  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  the  dispersion  of  these  animals.  If  the  thought  ot 
such  dangers  alarmed  Meyendorfi^»  though  protected  by  a  large 
escort,  what  must  be  their  effect  on  the  minds  of  simple  mer- 
chants? But  even  after  these  dangers  were  passed,  there  was 
reason  to  fear  the  operation  of  jealousy  in  Bokhara  itself.  Whilst 
the  travellers  were  assembling  at  Orenburg,  they  learned  that  the 
merchants  who  had  come  thither  from  Bokhara  said  confidentially 
to  their  friends,  **  Probably  none  of  these  Christian  dogs  will 
return  borne ;  though  the  khan  of  Khiva  should  suffer  them  to 
pass,  our  khan  will  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  allow  them  to  return. 
Wliy  do  you  wish  that  Christians  should  become  acquainted  with 
our  country?" 

The  Russian  commerce  with  Bokhara  must  ever  pass  either 
through  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  or  over  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis ; 
of  the  former  route  we  have  already  spoken,  and  Meyendorff* 
apprehensions  show  the  dangers  of  the  latter.  But  he  seems  to 
think  it  possible  that  Russia  may  be  able  to  establish  *'  a  salutary 
influence"  over  the  children  of  the  desert,  and  have  respect  paid 
to  its  edicts  from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Sir-deria 
(Jaxartes).  But  her  success  with  the  Caucasian  tribes  has  not 
been  such  as  to  induce  Russia  to  attempt  the  extension  of  ^'  salu- 
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lary  influences,"  and  the  traveller  himself  states  some  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  prove  that  the  Kirghis  are  not  likely  for 
many  ages  to  be  in  a  position  where  such  influence  would  operate. 

**  These  means  of  existence  (pillage  and  pasturage)  appear  to  them 
more  easy  than  laboriously  to  till  a  soil  generally  ungrateful  j  they 
fear  indeed  nothing  so  much  as  to  become  permanently  attached  to  any 
fixed  residence,  and  make  their  happiness  consist  in  beholding  them- 
selves free  as  the  birds,  a  comparison  that  they  invariably  employ 
whenever  they  speak  of  their  nomade  life.  We  may  easily  conceive 
then  why  the  Kirghis  never,  except  in  extreme  cases,  become  agricul- 
turists ;  besides,  an  old  tradition,  which  they  love  to  repeat,  declares, 
*  the  Kirghis  will  lose  their  liberty  whenever  they  dwell  in  houses  and 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture/  This  tradition  acquires  fresh 
strength  from  the  condition  of  the  Bashkirs,  (subject  to  the  iron  sway 
of  Russia,)  whose  fate  they  dread." — Mei/endorff',  p.  39. 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  assumes  the  form  of  a  prophesy ;  the  Japanese  have  a 
similar  prediction  if  ever  they  open  their  ports  to  European  com- 
merce^ and  they  have  a  tolerably  fair  share  of  examples  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  possessed  by  Meyendqrff's 
party;  equipages  abundantly  provided  by  his  government,  not 
merely  the  forbearance  but  the  active  aid  of  the  Kirghis  secured, 
and  a  season  so  unprecedently  fine,  that  the  nomades  ascribed  it 
to  supernatural  causes,  the  travellers  suffered  severe  hardships, 
especially  from  want  of  water,  in  the  sands  of  Kara  Kdm.  But 
so  many  accounts  of  similar  sufferings  have  been  published,  that 
there  would  be  no  novelty  in  the  description ;  we  shall,  in  pre- 
ference, extract  one  or  two  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  Kirghis. 

'<  The  Kirghis  often  pass  half  the  night  seated  on  a  stone  looking  at 
the  moon,  and  improvising  mournful  ditties  to  airs  still  more  sad.  Tney 
have  also  historical  ballads  which  record  the  gallant  exploits  of  their 
heroes ;  but  poems  of  this  kind  are  only  sung  by  professional  singers : 
I  greatly  regret  not  having  heard  them.  I  often  said  to  the  Kirghis 
that  I  would  gladly  hear  their  national  songs;  but  they  only  sung 
impromptu  compliments,  scarcely  worthy  of  being  recorded  ;  neverthe- 
less some  fragments  have  remained  in  my  memory.  A  Kirghis  Beg 
(gentleman,)  a  rich  man,  possessing  some  taste  and  talent,  the  chief  of 
a  numerous  family,  once  sung  to  me  the  following  impromtUy — '  You 
wish  me  to  sing  you  a  song.  I  will  tell  you  that  an  honest  Beg,  though 
a  poor  man,  is  superior  to  a  despised  Khan.'  .  .  .  These  words  perfectly 
explained  his  feelings  for  he  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the  Khan  of  the 
Kirghis.  A  young  Kirghis  thundered  out  one  day  the  following  song, 
composed  by  a  young  girl :  *  Do  you  see  this  snow  ? — well,  my  skin 
is  fairer.  Do  you  see  the  blood  of  yon  slaughtered  sheep  distam  the 
snow? — well,  my  cheeks  have  a  more  ruddy  hue.  Cross  over  this 
mountain  and  you  will  see  the  charred  trunk  of  a  burnt  tree ;  well, 
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my  hair  is  blacker.  In  the  sultan's  palace  there  are  mollahs  who 
write  continually ;  well,  my  eyebrows  are  darker  than  their  ink.*  .  .  . 
This  is  a  specimen  of  the  notions  of  the  Kirghis,  children  of  the 
desert,  who,  with  the  single  exception  of  religion,  (they  are  Mussul- 
mans,) have  remained  strangers  to  all  foreign  civilization.  Unconquer- 
able^ warlike,  ferocious,  the  Kirghis^  alone,  dashes  with  his  steed  into 
the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  traverses  five  or  six  hundred  wersts^* 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  to  see  a  relation  or  perhaps  a  friend  of  a 
different  tribe.  On  the  road  he  stops  at  almost  every  aul  (encamp- 
ment) he  meets ;  there  he  tells  his  news^  and  sure  of  a  good  reception^ 
whether  known  or  not,  he  partakes  of  the  food  provided  by  his  hosts. 
This  food  is  generally  kroot,  (cheese,  not  very  unlike  a  brickbat  in 
appearance  and  taste,)  hairan,  (sheep*s  milk  slightly  curdled,)  meat  and 
kums^  which  are  curds  of  mare's  milk,  a  delicacy  greatly  prized  by  the 
nomades.  He  never  forgets  the  appearance  of  a  country  through 
which  he  has  once  passed,  and  returns  home  af\er  a  few  days* 
absence,  rich  in  new  stories,  to  rest  himself  with  his  wife  and  children. 
His  wives  are  his  principal  and  sometimes  his  only  servants ;  they  dress 
his  food,  make  his  clothes,  saddle  his  horse,  whilst  he,  with  impertur- 
bable nonchaiance,  limits  his  cares  to  guarding  his  flocks  in  tranquillity. 
1  have  seen  the  sultan's  brother,  who  is  highly  respected  by  the  Kirghis, 
attend  to  the.pasturageof  his  own  sheep,  mounted  on  a  horse,  in  a  vest 
of  red  cloth^  and  travel  thus  for  a  fortnight,  without  feeling  that  he 
derogated  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  dignity.** — Meyendorff, 
pp.  43 — 46. 

MeyendorflF's  embassy  was  received  with  great  favour  by  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara;  it  seems  that  the  mercantile  spirit  of  the  place 
has  infected  the  government,  for  the  love  of  money  is  much  more 
conspicuous  in  the  negociations  for  the  reception  of  the  ambassa- 
dors^ than  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonials^  m  which  the  orientals 
80  greatly  delight.  We  should  have  called  MeyendorfF's  account 
of  Bokhara  the  most  lively  and  picturesque  piece  of  descriptive 
writing  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  meet^  had  we  not  seen 
Bumes's  later  description  of  the  same  city.  Our  readers  will,  we 
are  sure^  thank  us  for  extracting  largely  from  a  narrative  equally 
remarkable  for  the  graphic  power,  good  sense,  and  valuable  in- 
formation which  it  displays. 

^'  Our  first  care  on  entering  Bokhara  was  to  change  our  garb,  and 
conform  to  the  usages  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  Our 
turbans  were  exchanged  for  shabby  sheep-skin  caps,  with  the  fur 
inside;  and  our  '  kummurbunds*  (girdles)  were  thrown  aside  for  a 
rude  piece  of  rope  or  tape.  The  outer  garment  of  the  country  was 
discontinued,  as  well  as  our  stockings ;  since  these  are  the  emblems  of 
distinction  in  the  holy  city  of  Bokhara  between  an  infidel  and  a  true 
beUever.  We  knew  also  that  none  but  a  Mahommedan  might  ride 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  had  an  inward  feeling  which  told  us 
to  be  satisfied  if  we  were  permitted,  at  such  trifling  sacrifices,  to  con- 

*.  A  went  is  about  three  foortlis  of  a  mile. 
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tioue  our  abode  in  the  capital.  A  couplet,*  which  describes  Samarcand 
as  the  paradise  of  the  world,  also  names  Bokhara  as  the  strength  of 
religion  and  of  Islam;  and,  impious  and  powerless  as  we  were,  we 
could  have  no  desire  to  try  experiments  among  those  who  seemed, 
outwardly  at  leasts  such  bigots. 

^*  On  entering  the  city,  the  authorities  did  not  even  seardi  us;  but 
in  the  afternoon,  an  officer  summoned  us  to  the  presence  of  the 
minister.  My  fellow-traveller  (Dr.  Gerard)  was  still  labouring  under 
fever^  and  could  not  accompany  me  ;  I  therefore  proceeded  alone  to 
the  ark  or  palace,  where  the  minister  lived  along  with  the  king.  I 
was  lost  in  amazement  at  the  novel  scene  before  me^  since  we  had  to 
walk  for  about  two  miles  through  the  streets  of  Bokhara,  before  reach* 
ing  the  citadel.  I  was  immediately  introduced  to  the  minister,  or»  as 
he  is  styled,  the  Koosh  Begee,  or  Lord  of  all  the  Begs,  an  elderly  man» 
of  great  influence,  who  was  sitting  in  a  small  room  that  had  a  private 
courtyard  in  front  of  it.  He  desired  me  to  be  seated  outside  on  the 
pavement,  yet  evinced  both  a  kind  and  considerate  manner,  which  set 
my  mind  at  ease.  I  presented  a  silver  watch  and  a  Cashmeer  dress, 
which  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  declined  to  receive  any- 
thing, saying,  that  he  was  but  the  slave  of  the  king.  He  then  inter- 
rogated me  for  about  two  hours  as  to  my  own  affairs,  and  the  objects 
which  had  brought  me  to  a  country  so  remote  as  Bokhara.  I  told  our 
usual  tale  of  being  in  progress  towards  our  native  country,  and  pro- 
duced my  passport  from  the  Governor-General  of  India,  which  the 
minister  read  with  peculiar  attention.  I  then  added,  that  Bokhara 
was  a  country  of  such  celebrity  among  eastern  nations,  that  I  had 
been  chiefly  induced  to  visit  Toorkistan  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it. 
*But  what  is  your  profession?'  said  the  minister.  I  replied,  that  I 
was  an  officer  of  the  Indian  army.  In  reply  to  some  enquiries  regarding 
bur  baggage,  I  considered  it  prudent  to  acquaint  him  that  I  had  a 
sextant,  since  I  concluded  that  we  should  be  searched,  and  it  was  better 
to  make  a  merit  of  necessity.  I  informed  him,  therefore,  that  I  liked 
to  observe  the  stars  and  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  since  it  was  a  most 
attractive  study.  On  hearing  this,  the  Vizier's  attention  was  roused, 
and  he  begged,  with  some  earnestness,  and  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice, 
that  I  would  inform  him  of  a  favourable  conjunction  of  the  planets,  and 
the  price  of  grain  which  it  indicated  in  the  ensuing  year.  I  told  him^ 
that  our  astronomical  knowledge  did  not  lead  to  such  information,  at 
which  he  expressed  himself  disappointed.  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  our  character,  and  assured  me  of  his  pro- 
tection. While  in  Bokhara^  he  said  that  he  must  prohibit  our  using 
pen  and  ink,  since  it  might  lead  to  our  conduct  being  misrepresented 
to  the  king,  and  prove  injurious. 

"  Two  days  after  this  interview,  I  was  again  summoned  by  the 
vizier,  and  found  him  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  respectable 
persons,  to  whom  he  appeared  desirous  of  exhibiting  me.  I  was 
questioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  believe  that  our  character  was 

*  Samurcand  suequl-i-rooee  sumeen  ust 
Bokhan  cpowot4rIakuA  ¥ni  dcta  utt. 
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Bot  altogether  free  from  suipicion;  but  the  vizier  said  jocukrly,  *  I 
suppose  you  have  been  writing  about  Bokhara.'  Since  I  had  in  the 
first  instance  given  so  true  a  tcue,  I  had  here  no  apprehensions  of  con-i 
tradietion,  and  freely  told  the  party  that  1  had  come  to  see  the  world 
and  the  wonders  of  Bokhara,  and  that,  by  the  visier's  favour,  I  had 
been  already  perambulating  the  city,  and  seen  the  gardens  outside  its 
walk.  On  my  return  home,  it  struck  me  that  the  all-curious  vizier 
might  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  patent  compass,  with  its  glasses, 
screws,  and  reflectors;  but  it  also  occurred  that  he  might  regard  my 
possession  of  this  com|^ieated  piece  of  mechanism  in  a  light  which 
would  not  be  favourable*  I,  however,  sallied  forth  with  the  instrument 
in  my  pocket,  and  soon  found  myself  again  in  his  presence.  I  told 
him,  that  I  believed  I  had  a  curiosity  which  would  gratify  him,  and 
produced  the  compass,  which  was  quite  new,  and  of  very  beautiful 
workniaDship.  I  described  its  utility,  and  pointed  out  its  beauty,  till 
the  viaier  seemed  quite  to  have  forgotten  *  that  he  was  but  a  slave  of 
the  kii^,  and  could  receive  nothing;'  indeed  he  was  proceeding  to 
bargain  for  its  price,  when  I  interrupted  him  by  an  assurance,  that  I 
had  brought  it  irom  Hindostan  to  present  to  him,  since  1  had  heard  of 
his  seal  in  the  cause  of  religion^  and  it  would  enable  him  to  point  to 
the  hdy  Mecca  and  rectify  the  *  kiblu'*  of  the  grand  mosque,  which  he 
was  now  buildii^  in  Bokhara.  I  could  therefore  receive  no  returoi 
iinee  ve  were  already  rewarded  above  all  price  by  his  protection* 
The  Koosh  Begee  packed  up  the  compass  with  all  the  haste  and 
anxiety  of  a  child,  and  said  that  he  would  take  it  direct  to  his  majesty, 
and  describe  the  wonderful  ingenuity  of  our  nation. 

*'  My  usual  resort  in  the  evening  was  the  registan  of  Bokharai 
which  is  the  name  given  to  a  spacious  area  in  the  city,  near  the  palace, 
which  apeoB  upon  it.  On  two  other  sides  there  are  massive  buildings, 
cdleges  of  the  learned,  and  on  the  fourth  side  is  a  fountain,  filled  with 
water,  and  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  where  idlers  and  newsmongers 
assemble  round  the  wares  of  Asia  and  Europe,  which  are  here  exposed 
&r  sale.  A  stranger  has  only  to  seat  himself  on  a  bench  of  the  Regis* 
tan,  to  know  the  Uzbeks  and  the  people  of  Bokhara.  He  may  here 
eonverse  with  the  natives  of  Persia,  Turkey,  Russia,  Tartary,  China^ 
India,  and  Cabool.  He  will  meet  with  Toorkrouns,  Calmuks,  and 
Kusaaks,t  from  the  surrounding  deserts,  as  well  as  the  natives  of 
more  favoured  lands.  He  may  contrast  the  polished  manners  of  the 
subjects  of  the  '  Great  King*  with  the  ruder  habits  of  a  roaming  Tartar. 
He  may  see  the  Uzbeks  from  all  the  states  of  Mawur-ool  nuhr,  and 
speculate  firom  their  physiognomy  on  the  changes  which  time  and  place 
aiBTeGt  among  any  race  of  men.  The  Uzbek  of  Bokhara  is  hardly  to 
be  recognised  as  a  Toork  or  Tartar  from  his  intermixture  of  Persian 
blood*  Those  from  the  neighbourinff  country  of  Kokan  are  less 
changed;  and  the  natives  of  Orgunje,  the  ancient  Kbarasm,  have  yet  a 
barsmess  ci  feature  peculiar  to  diemselves.  They  may  be  distinguished 
firom  idl  others  by  dark  sheep-skin  caps,  called  '  tilpak,'  about  a  foot 

*  Aspect  towards  Mecca.  t  CossAcks. 
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high.  A  red  heard,  grey  eyes,  and  fair  skin^  will  now  and  then  arrest 
the  notice  of  a  stranger,  and  his  attention  will  have  heen  fixed  on 
a  poor  Russian,  who  has  lost  his  country  and  his  liberty,  and  here 
drags  out  a  miserable  life  of  slavery.  A  natiTe  of  China  may  be  seed 
here  and  there  in  the  same  forlorn  predicament,  shorn  of  his  long  cue 
of  hair,  with  his  crown  under  a  turban,  since  both  he  and  the  Russian 
act  the  part  of  Mahommedans.  Then  follows  a  Hindoo,  in  a  garb 
foreign  to  himself  and  his  country.  A  small  square  cap,  and  a  string 
instead  of  a  girdle,  distinguishes  him  from  the  Mahommedans,  and,  as 
the  Moslems  themselves  tell  you,  prevents  their  pro&ning  the  pre- 
scribed salutations  of  their  language  by  using  them  to  an  idolater. 
Without  these  distinctions,  the  native  of  India  is  to  be  recognized  by 
his  demure  look,  and  the  studious  manner  in  which  he  avoids  all  com- 
munication with  the  crowd.  He  herds  only  with  a  few  individuals, 
similarly  circumstanced  with  himself.  The  Jew  is  as  marked  a  bein^ 
as  the  Hindoo :  he  wears  a  somewhat  different  dress,  and  a  conical 
cap.  No  mark,  however,  is  so  distinguishing  as  the  weU-known  fea- 
tures of  the  Hebrew  people.  In  Bokhara  they  are  a  race  remarkably 
handsome,  and  I  saw  more  than  one  Rebecca  in  my  peregrinations. 
Their  features  are  set  off  by  ringlets  of  beautiful  hair  hanging  over 
their  cheeks  and  neck.  Tliere  are  about  4000  Jews  in  Bokhara,  emi- 
grants from  Meshid,  in  Persia,  who  are  chiefly  employed  in  dying 
cloth.  They  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  Hindoos.  A  stray 
Armenian,  in  a  still  differest  dress,  represents  this  wandering  nation  $ 
but  there  are  few  of  them  in  Bokhara.  With  these  exceptions,  the 
stranger  beholds  in  the  bazars,  a  portly,  fair,  and  well  dressed  mass  of 
people,  the  Mahommedans  of  Toorkistan.  A  lai^e  white  turban  and 
a  '  chogha,'  or  pelisse,  of  some  dark  colour,  over  three  or  four  others 
of  the  same  description,  is  the  general  costume ;  but  the  r^;istan  leads 
to  the  palace,  and  the  Uzbeks  delight  to  appear  before  their  kii^  in  a 
mottled  garment  of  silk,  called  '  udrus,'  made  of  the  brightest  colours, 
and  which  would  be  intolerable  to  any  but  an  Uzbek.  Some  of  the 
higher  persons  are  clothed  in  brocade,  and  one  may  distinguish  the 
gradations  of  the  chiefs,  since  those  in  favour  ride  into  the  citadel,  and 
the  others  dismount  at  the  gate.  Almost  every  individual  who  visits 
the  king  is  attended  by  his  slave ;  and  though  this  class  of  people  are 
for  the  most  part  Persians  or  their  descendants,  they  have  a  peculiar 
appearance.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  three  fourths  of  the  people  of 
Bokhara  are  of  slave  extraction ;  for  o^  the  captives  brought  from 
Persia  into  Toorkistan  few  are  permittted  to  return,  and,  by  all  ac- 
counts, there  are  many  who  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  A  great 
portion  of  the  people  of  Bokhara  appear  on  horseback ;  but,  whether 
mounted  or  on  foot,  they  are  dressed  in  boots,  and  the  pedestrians 
strut  on  high  and  small  heels,  in  which  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  walk 
or  even  stand.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high,  and  the  pin- 
nade  is  not  one  third  the  diameter.  This  is  the  national  dress  of  the 
Uzbeks.  Some  wen  of  rank  have  a  shoe  over  the  boot,  which  is  taken 
off  on  enterii^  a  room.  I  must  not  forget  the  ladies  in  my  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.    They  generally  appear  on  horseback^  ri< 
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88  the  raen ;  a  few  walk^  and  all  are  veiled  with  a  black  hair-cloth. 
Tbe  difficulty  of  seeing  through  it  makes  the  fair  ones  stare  at  every 
one  as  in  a  masquerade.  Here,  however,  no  one  must  speak  to 
tfaem;  and  if  any  of  the  king's  harem  pass,  you  are  admonished  to 
look  in  another  direction,  and  get  a  blow  on  the  head  if  you  neglect 
die  advice.     So  holy  are  the  fair  ones  of  the  '  holy  Bokhara.* 

*'  My  reader  may  now,  perhaps,  form  some  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara.  From  morn  to  night  the  crowd  which 
assembles  raises  a  humming  noise^  and  one  is  stunned  at  the  moving 
mass  of  human  beings.  In  the  middle  of  the  area  the  fruits  of  the 
season  are  sold  under  the  shade  of  a  square  piece  of  mat,  supported 
by  a  single  pole.  One  wonders  at  the  never-ending  employment  of  the 
firuiterers  in  dealing  out  their  grapes^  melons,  apricots,  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  and  plums  to  a  continued  succession  of  purchasers.  It  is  with 
difficulty  that  a  passage  can  be  forced  through  the  streets,  and  it  is  only 
done  at  the  momentary  risk  of  being  rode  over  by  some  one  on  a  horse 
or  donkey.  These  latter  animals  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  amble  along 
at  a  quick  pace  with  their  riders  and  burdens.  Carts  of  a  light  con- 
atruction  are  also  driving  up  and  down,  since  the  streets  are  not  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled  carriages.  In  every  part  of  the  bazar  there 
are  people  making  tea^  which  is  done  in  large  European  urns,  instead 
of  teapots,  and  kept  hot  by  a  metal  tube.  The  love  of  the  Bokharees 
for  tea  is,  I  believe,  without  parallel,  for  they  drink  it  at  all  times  and 
places,  and  in  half  a  dozen  ways :  with  and  without  sugar,  with  and 
without  milk,  with  grease,  with  salt,  &c.  Next  to  the  vendors  of  this 
hot  beverage,  one  may  purchase  *  rahut  i  jan,'  or  the  delight  of  life, — 
grape  jelly  or  syrup,  mixed  up  with  chopped  ice.  This  abundance  of 
ice  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in  Bokhara,  and  it  may  be  had  till 
the  cold  weather  makes  it  unnecessary.  It  is  pitted  in  winter,  aiid 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  people.  No  one  ever 
thinks  of  drinking  water  in  Bokhara  without  iceing  it,  and  a  beggar 
may  be  seen  purchasing  it  as  he  proclaims  his  poverty  and  entreats  the 
bounty  of  the  passenger.  It  is  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  the  huge 
masses  of  it,'  witn  the  thermometer  at  90^,  coloured,  scraped,  and  piled 
into  heaps  like  snow.  It  would  be  endless  to  describe  the  whole  body 
of  traders ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  almost  every  thing  may  be  purchased 
in  the  r^stan :  the  jewellery  and  cutlery  of  Europe,  (coarse  enough, 
however,)  the  tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  India,  the  spices  of  Manilla, 
&c.  &c»  One  may  also  add  to  his  lore  both  Toorke  and  Persian  at 
tbe  book-stalls,  where  the  learned,  or  would-be -so,  pore  over  the 
tattered  pages.  As  one  withdraws  in  the  evening  from  this  bustling 
crowd  to  the  more  retired  parts  of  the  city,  he  winds  his  way  through 
arched  bazars,  now  empty,  and  passes  mosques,  surmounted  by  hand- 
some cupolas,  and  adorned  by  all  the  simple  ornaments  which  are 
admitted  by  Mahommedans.  After  the  bazar  hours,  these  are  crowded 
for  evening  prayers.  At  the  doors  of  the  colleges,  which  generally 
face  the  mosques,  one  may  see  the  students  lounging  after  the  labours 
of  the  day ;  not^  however,  so  gay  or  so  young  as  the  tyros  of  an  Euro- 
pean university,  but  many  of  them  grave  and  demure  old  men,  with 
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more  bypocriiy,  but  by  no  meang  less  vke^  tban  the  youths  in  odier 
quarters  of  the  world.  With  the  twilight  this  busy  scene  doses,  the 
king's  drum  beats,  it  is  re-echoed  by  odiers  in  evcury  part  of  the  city, 
and,  at  a  certain  hour,  no  one  is  permitted  to  move  out  without  a 
lantern.  From  these  arrai^ments  the  police  of  the  dty  is  exodlent, 
and  in  every  street  large  bdes  of  doth  are  1^  on  the  staOs  al  n%^ 
with  perfect  safety.  All  is  silence  untfl  morning,  when  the  bustle 
again  commences  in  the  registan.  Theday  is  ushered  in  with  the  sara» 
guasling  and  tea  drinking,  and  hundreds  of  boys  and  donkejfs  laden 
with  wik  hasten  to  the  bi^y  throng.  The  milk  is  s^  in  small'bowk^ 
over  which  the  cream  floats :  a  lad  will  l»ring  twenty  or  thirty  of  theaa 
to  market  in  shdves,  supported  and  suspended  by  a  stick  over  his 
Aonlder.  Whatever  number  may  be  brought  speedily  disappeaia 
amoB^  the  tea-drinkii]^  population  of  this  great  dty. 

**  I  took  an  early  <^pportuuity  of  seeing  the  slave-basar  of  Bokhara, 
which  is  held  evory  Saturday  morning.  The  Usbdcs  manage  all  dieit 
afEurs  by  means  of  slaves,  who  are  ^i^y  brought  firom  Porsin  1^  the 
Toorkmuns.  Here  these  pow  wretdies  are  exposed  for  sale,  and 
occupy  thirty  or  Ibrty  stalls,  where  they  are  exammed  like  cattle,  on^ 
with  this  difi^ence,  that  they  are  aUe  to  give  an  account  of  themsclvwi 
vtctf  rocr.  On  the  morning  I  visited  the  baser,  there  vrere  oidy  sis 
unfortunate  beings,  and  I  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  diey  «te  dm- 
posed  of.  They  are  first  interrogated  regarding  their  parentage  and 
capture,  and  if  they  are  Mahommedans,  that  is,  Soonees.  The  quea« 
tion  is  put  in  that  fcHrm,  for  the  Uxbeks  do  not  eoosider  a  Shiah  to  be 
a  true  bdiever;  wuh  them,  as  with  the  primitive  ChrisdanB,  a  asctsry 
is  more  odious  than  an  unbdiever.  A^er  the  intended  purchaser  is 
satisfifd  of  the  slave  beii^  an  infidd  (kaflk),  he  examines  his  body, 
particularly  noting  if  he  be  firee  from  leprosy,  socommoB  in  Toorkistan, 
an^  then  proceeds  to  bargain  for  his  price.  Three  of  die  Persian  boys 
were  for  sale  at  thirty  tiDas  of  gold  ^pieoe;^  and  it  was  surprising  to  see 
how  contented  the  poor  Idlows  sal  under  their  lot. 

^  From  the  slave-market  I  passed  on  that  morning  to  die  greal 
baxar,  and  the  very  first  sight  whidi  feO  under  my  notice  was  the 
o&nders  against  Mahommedamsm  of  the  preceding  Friday.  They 
foiwiined  of  four  individudb,  vdio  had  been  caught  adeep  at  JKWgm 
tisne,  and  a  youth,  vdio  had  been  smoking  in  public  Tbej  ware  dl 
tied  to  each  odwr,  and  the  person  vdio  had  been  found  nsiqg  tobncao 
led  the  way,  holdkg  ^  hookah,  or  pipe,  in  his  hand.  The  ofiioer  of 
police  followed  with  a  thick  diong,  uaA  diasliscd  thcsa  as  he  weal) 
call^  akMd,  '  Ye  foOowers  of  Islam,  bdmld  the  punishmeM  of  those 
who  violate  fktt  law !'  Never,  however,  was  thm  swdi  a  aeries  of 
contradiction  aad  ahsurdily  as  in  die  practice  and  theory  of  rd^ioB  in 
Bokhara.  You  may  opeuy  purchase  tobacco  and  aO  the  nwst  a|^ 
proved  apparatus  for  inhahngit;  yet  if  seen  saaokingin  publieyMi 
are  straightwav  dragged  before  dhe  caaee,  punished  \j  stripes,  or 
paraded  on  a  donkey,  with  a  blackened  foce,  as  a  waansng  to  othera. 
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If  a  person  is  CBUght  flying  pigeons  on  a  Friday,  be  is  sent  forth  with 
tbe  dead  bird  round  his  neck^  seated  on  a  camel. 

''  The  Hindoos  of  Bokhara  courted  our  society,  for  tliat  people  seem 
to  look  upon  the  English  as  their  natural  superiors.  They  visited  us 
in  every  country  we  passed,  and  would  never  speak  any  other  language 
dum  riindoostanee,  which  was  a  bond  of  union  between  us  and  them. 
In  this  country  they  appeared  to  enjoy  a  sufRcient  decree  of  toleration 
to  enable  them  to  live  happily.  An  enumeration  of  their  restrictions 
imght  make  them  appear  a  persecuted  race.  They  are  not  permitted 
to  build  temples,  nor  set  up  idols,  nor  walk  in  procession:  they  do  not 
ride  within  the  walk  of  the  city,  and  roust  wear  a  peculiar  dress. 
They  pay  the  *  jisyu,'  or  poU-tax,  which  varies  from  four  to  eight 
rupees  a  year ;  but  this  they  only  render  in  common  with  others,  not 
Mahommedans.  They  must  never  abuse  or  ill-use  a  Mahommedan. 
When  the  kin^  passes  their  quarter  of  the  city,  they  must  draw  up,  and 
wish  him  health  and  prosperity ;  when  on  horseback  outside  the  city, 
they  must  dismount  if  they  meet  his  majesty  or  the  cazee.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  purchase  female  slaves,  as  an  infidel  would  defile  a 
believer ;  nor  do  anv  of  them  bring  their  families  beyond  the  Oxus. 
For  these  sacrifices  tne  Hindoos  in  Bokhara  live  unmolested,  and,  in 
afl  trials  and  suits,  have  equal  justice  with  the  Mahommedans. 

^  Among  the  Hindoos  we  had  a  singular  visiter  in  a  deserter  from 
the  Indian  array  at  Bombay.  He  had  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  all 
the  shrines  of  the  Hindoo  world,  and  was  then  proceeding  to  the  fire 
temples  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian!  I  knew  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  (tbe  24th  N.  I.)  to  which  he  had  belonged,  and  felt 
pk«sed  at  hearing  names  which  were  familiar  to  me  in  this  remote  city. 
I  listened  with  interest  to  the  man's  detail  of  his  adventures  and  travels, 
ix>r  was  he  deterred  by  any  fear  that  I  would  lodge  information  against 
him,  and  secure  his  apprehension.  I  looked  upon  him  as  a  brother  in 
arais,  and  he  amused  me  with  many  a  tale  of  my  friend  Moorad  Beg 
of  Koondooz,  whom  he  had  followed  in  his  campaigns,  and  served  as  a 
hombardier.  This  man^  when  he  first  showed  himself,  was  disguised 
in  the  dress  of  a  pilgrim :  but  the  carriage  of  a  soldier  is  not  to  be 
nustaken,  even  if  met  in  Bokhara. 

**  The  bouse  in  which  we  lived  was  exceedingly  small,  and  over* 
looked  on  every  side,  but  we  could  not  regret  it,  since  it  presented  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  Toorkee  beauty,  a  handsome  young  lady,  who 
promenaded  one  of  the  surrounding  balconies,  and  wisked  to  think  she 
was  not  seen.  A  pretended  flight  was  not  even  neglected  by  this  fair 
•ne,  whose  curiosity  oflen  prompted  her  to  steal  a  glance  at  tbe 
PiriiMees.  Since  we  had  a  fair  exchange,  she  was  any  thing  but  an 
iatruder,  though  unfortunately  too  distant  for  us  to  indulge  <  in  the 
iweet,  music  of  speech.'  The  ladies  of  Bokhara  stain  their  teeth  quite 
black;  they  braid  their  hair,  and  allow  it  to  hang  in  tresses  down  their 
ihoulders.  Their  dress  differs  little  from  the  men:  they  wear  tbe 
same  pelisses,  only  that  the  two  sleeves,  instead  of  being  used  as  such, 
are-  tucked  together  and  tied  behind.  In  the  house  even  they  dress  in 
huge  hessian  boota  made  of  velvet,  and  highly  ornamented."— JBvme^V 
Trceoeh^  vol.  i.  pp.  ^67—^87. 
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These  very  graphic  and  interesting  details  sufficiently  prove 
that  Bokhara  is  the  present  mart  for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia, 
and  that  a  commerce  opened  between  it  and  some  European 
country  would  be  productive  of  immense  advantages  to  both  par- 
ties. The  importance  of  this  has  been  felt  in  Russia  for  more 
than  a  century^  but  as  yet  no  commercial  route  has  been  estab- 
lished^ and  the  extracts  we  have  given  from  Mouraviev  and  Mey- 
endorff  seem  to  prove  that  the  routes  through  the  desert  of  Khiva 
and  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  are  impracticable.  There  is  bow- 
ever  a  third  course  open  to  Russia,  which  is  now  travelled  by 
Persian  merchants :  we  mean  the  route  from  Khorassan,  into  * 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  strike  from  Astrabad.  Old  Jonas 
Hanway  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Astrabad  Bay. 

"  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Caspian,  the  sea  has  made  great 
inroads,  insomuch  that  in  many  places  the  trunks  and  whole  bodies  of 
trees  lay  on  the  shore,  and  make  it  as  difficult  of  access,  as  its  appear- 
ance is  wild  and  inhospitable The  different  currents  which   meet 

in  the  road,  and  the  eddies  of  wind  obliged  us  often  \  to  new  lay  our 

anchors ',   in  other  respects  this  harbour  is  very  safe From  the 

shore  to  the  high  road,  there  are  many  narrow  paths  with  broken  and 
decayed  bridges,  and  several  ditches  made  by  the  flowing  of  the  water 
from  the  mountains. — Hanway' s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

We  have  been  informed  by  other  travellers  that  a  causeway 
once  extended  from  the  city  to  the  port,  but  it  fell  into  decay 
during  the  wars  by  which  Persia  was  distracted  during  the  last 
century,  and  notwithstanding  the  high  character  some  have  given 
of  the  reigning  dynasty,  we  expect  not  the  improvement  of  ports 
or  roads  under  their  sway.  1  he  following  anecdotes  will  show 
the  grounds  of  our  opinion. 

"  We  crossed  the  river  Tedjen  (in  Mazenderan)  by  a  once  fine  bridge 
of  seventeen  arches,  some  of  which  were  nearly  broken  away  from  each 
other.  We  were  told  that  his  majesty  Futteh  Allee  Shah,  Geetee 
Sultaun,  (the  grasper  of  the  universe,)  bad  sent  fifteen  hundred  tomauns 
for  the  repair  of  this  bridge,  but  that  his  son  Mohummud  Kouli  Meerza 
Mokbara,  (the  ornament  of  the  land,)  bad  caused  a  few  boards  to  be 
laid  over  the  broken  arches,  and  kept  the  money  to  pay  the  Gbazeaun- 
e-Islam,  (warriors  of  Islam,  his  soldiers,)  a  courtier-like .  mode  of  ex- 
pressing that  the  prince  bad  put  the  money  into  his  own  pocket.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  the  roads  in  the  province  of  such  a  governor 
were  not  of  the  best.  Once  a  public-spirited  individual  began  to  repair 
the  fine  causeway  which  Shah  Abbas  made,  but  a  stop  was  presently 
put  to  his  undertaking  by  a  message  from  the  capital,,  intimating  that 
if  he  had  any  spare  cash,  the  prince  would  be  glad  of  it." — ConoU^f 
vol.  i.  p.  22. 

But  supposing  all  necessary  improvements  made  in  Astrabad, 
merchants   would  still  have  to  •  encounter  the  horrors  of    the 
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Turkman  desert  between  Kfaorassan  and  Bokhara.     Let  us  first 
take  a  view  of  the  physical  obstacles. 

"  We  bad  before  beard  of  the  deserts  southward  of  the  Oxus ;  aud 
bad  DOW  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment  from  personal  observation. 
We  saw  the  skeletons  of  camels  and  horses  bleaching  in  the  sun^  which 
bad  perished  from  thirst.  The  nature  of  the  roads  or  pathways  admits 
of  their  easy  obliteration  ;  and^  if  the  beaten  track  be  once  forsaken, 
the  traveller  and  bis  jaded  animal  generally  perish.  A  circumstance 
of  this  very  nature  occurred  but  a  few  days  previous  to  our  leaving 
Charjooee.  A  party  of  three  persons  travelling  from  the  Orgunje  camp 
lost  the  road,  and  their  supply  of  water  failed  them.  Two  of  their 
horses  sank  under  the  parching  thirst  -,  and  the  unfortunate  men  opened 
the  vein  of  their  surviving  camel,  sucked  its  blood,  and  reached  Char- 
jooee from  the  nourishment  which  they  thus  derived.  The  camel  died. 
These  are  facts  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  Khan  of  Orgunje  in  his 
late  march  into  the  desert^  lost  upwards  of  two  thousand  camels  that 
had  been  loaded  with  water  and  provisions  for  his  men.  He  dug  his 
wells  as  be  advanced :  but  the  supply  of  water  was  scanty.  Camels 
are  very  patient  under  thirst ;  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  however,  to  believe 
that  they  can  live  any  length  of  time  without  water.  They  generally 
pioe  and  die  on  the  fourth  day,  and,  under  great  heat^  will  even  sink 
sooner." — Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

The  roving  hordes  of  the  Turkmans,  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Khans  of  Khiva  and  Orgunje  are  plagues  to  the  full  as  great 
as  superabundant  sand  and  deficient  water.  Tenantless,  these 
deserts  would  be  formidable,  but  the  hordes  by  which  they 
are  infested  complete  the  picture  of  ruin,  and  add  new  horrors 
to  desolation.  Both  our  British  travellers  supply  abundant 
anecdotes  of  their  ferocity,  their  eagerness  to  obtain  slaves,  and 
their  frequent  expeditions  for  this  purpose  into  the  north-eastern 
provinces  of  Persia. 

*'  We  had  been  treading  in  our  last  marches  on  the  very  ground 
which  bad  been  disturbed  by  the  hoofs  of  the  Toorkmuns  who  were 
advancing  on  Persia.  It  was  with  no  small  delight  that  we  at  last  lost 
onr  traces  of  the  formidable  band,  which  we  could  discover  had  branched 
oflFthe  high  road  towards  Meshid.  Had  we  encountered  them,  a  second 
Degociation  would  have  been  necessary,  and  the  demands  of  robbers 
might  not  have  been  easily  satisfied.  **  Allamans*'  *  seldom  attack  a 
caravan,  but  still  there  are  authenticated  instances  of  their  having  mur- 
dered a  whole  party  in  the  very  road  we  were  travelling.  Men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  in  power,  are  not  to  be  restrained.  After 
bsing  all  traces  of  this  band,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  small  party  of 
Allamans,  seven  in  number,  who  were  returning  from  an  unsuccessful 
expedition.  They  were  young  men,  well  mounted  and  caparisoned,  in 
the  Toorkmun  manner  5  a  lance  and  a  sword  formed  their  arms ;  they 


*  It  may  be  remarked  as  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  roost  formidable  of  the 
Germanic  hordes  that  plandere4  and  destroyed  the  Eoman  empire  was  called  the 
Allemaii$f 
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had  no  bowfi>  and  but  one  led  horse.  Their  party  had  been  discomfited^ 
and  four  of  them  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  Persians.  Tbey  toM 
us  of  their  disasters,  and  asked  for  bread,  which  some  of  oar  party  gave 
them.  I  wish  that  all  their  expeditions  would  terminate  like  tbis."— 9 
Buiiies,  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

Even  those  tribes  which  have  more  permanent  habitations^ 
and  pay  a  nominal  allegiance  to  a  settled  govemment,  cannot 
lay  aside  the  manners  of  their  race  and  abstain  from  plunder. 
When  we  began  to  read  the  account  of  Shurukhs,  we  hoped  that 
we  had  found  a  resting-place  for  civilization^  but  the  following 
anecdote  put  all  our  hopes  to  flight. 

"  Shurukhs  is  the  residence  of  the  Salore  Toorkmuns,  the  noblest 
of  the  race.  Two  thousand  families  are  here  domiciled,  and  an  equal 
number  of  horses,  of  the  finest  blood,  may  be  raised  in  case  of  need* 
If  unable  to  cope  with  their  enemies,  these  people  flee  to  the  desertSt 
which  lie  before  them,  and  there  await  the  termination  of  the  storm* 
They  pay  a  sparing  and  doubtful  allegiance  to  Orgunje  and  Persia^ 
but  it  is  only  an  impendiug  force  that  leads  to  their  submission.  Wbo;i 
we  were  at  Shurukhs,  they  had  a  Persian  ambassador  in  chains,  and 
refused  to  grant  a  share  of  the  transit  duties  to  the  Khan  of  Orgunje, 
which  they  had  promised  in  the  preceding  month,  when  that  chief 
was  near  them.  These  are  commentaries  on  their  allegiance." — 
Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  5 1 . 

Nadir  Shah,  after  returning  from  his  Indian  expedition,  in- 
vaded Turkistan  and  Bokhara,  A.  D.  1739*  without  experiencing 
any  resistance,  except  from  the  Khan  of  Khiva.  He  might 
almost  have  said  with  Csesar,  that  ''  he  came,  saw,  and  con- 
quered ;"  his  biographers  assure  us  that  he  was  himself  ashamed 
of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  the  conquest  was  achieved. 
Hence  many  continental  writers  have  speculated  on  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Persians,  aided  by  the  Russians,  becoming  once 
more  masters  of  Transoxiana,  and  rewarding  their  auxiliaries 
by  giving  them  the  monopoly  of  its  commerce.  The  short 
answer  is,  that  Nadir  Shah's  conquests  were  lost  with  the  same 
rapidity  that  they  were  acquired;  that  the  line  of  the  Kajars  is 
not  likely  to  produce  such  a  warrior  as  Nadir,  and  that  a  pre- 
datory incursion  is  a  very  different  thing  from  an  attempt  to 
acquire  a  permanent  possession.  Lieutenant  Burnes  has  ez- 
ammed  the  desert  with  a  soldier's  eye,  and  thus  describes  its 
military  capabilities. 

*^  I  have  now  a  little  leisure  to  speak  of  the  desert  which  we  had 
traversed  on  our  route  to  the  Moorghab.  Iti  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  scarcity  of  water  is  a  great  obstacle.  In  s^me  places  the 'Wells  were 
thirty-six  miles  apart,  and  generally  the  water  was  both  bitter  and 
scanty.  The  water  which  we  had  transported  with  us  from  the  Oxus 
was  not  less  nauseous  than  that  of  the  desert  j  for  it  must  be  cairied 
in  skins,  and  these  must  be  oiled  to  preserve  them  from  bursting.     Tbe 
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grease  mixes  with  the  water,  whick  latterly  became  so  tainted,  that 
the  horses  even  refused  to  drink  it.  There  is  nothing  of  which  we  feel 
tbe  want  so  much  as  good  water.  In  the  march,  several  people  of  the 
caravan,  particularly  the  camel-drivers,  were  attacked  with  inflammation 
of  ihe  eyes  5  I  suppose  from  the  sand,  glare,  and  dust.  With  such  an 
eoumeration  of  petty  vexations  and  physical  obstacles,  it  is  dubious  if 
an  army  could  cross  it  at  this  jpoint.  The  heavy  sandy  pathways,  for 
there  are  no  roads,  might  certainly  be  rendered  passable  to  guns,  by 
placing  brushwood  on  the  sand ;  but  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  grass 
tor  cattle,  and  the  few  horses  which  accompanied  the  caravan  were 
jaded  and  worn  out  before  they  reached  the  river.  A  horse  which 
travels  with  a  camel  has  great  injustice  done  to  him ;  but  an  army  could 
not  outstrip  the  motions  ^  a  caravan,  and  fatigues  would  still  fall  heavily 
upon  them.  History  tells  us,  that  many  armies  have  fought  in  and 
crossed  this  desert ;  but  they  consisted  of  hordes  of  light  cavalry,  that 
coald  move  with  rapidity.  It  is  to  be  i*emembered,  that  we  had  not  a 
foot-passenger  in  our  party.  Light  horse  might  pass  such  a  desert,  by 
divisions,  and  separate  routes  ^  for  besides  the  high  road  to  Merve,  there 
is  a  road  both  to  the  east  and  the  west.  It  would,  at  all  times,  be  a 
difficult  task  for  a  great  body  of  men  to  pass  from  the  Moorghab  to  the 
0x118,  since  our  caravan,  of  eighty  camels,  emptied  the  wells }  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  hide,  or  even  fill  up  these  scanty  reservoirs.  Where 
water  lies  within  thirty  feet  of  the  surface,  an  energetic  commander 
may  remedy  his  wants,  since  we  have  an  instance  of  it  in  the  advance 
of  the  Orgunje  Khan  to  the  banks  of  the  Moorghab." — Burnes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  25. 

But  by  no  means  the  slightest  obstacle  to  the  supposed  de- 
signs of  Russia  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  the  mingled 
hatred,  fedr  and  scorn  with  which  the  Russian  name  is  regarded 
in  the  countries  east  of  tbe  Caspian.  We  will  not  say  that  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  enslaving  of  Russians  is  defended  should 
be  received  as  conclusive,  but  we  venture  boldly  to  assert  that 
it  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  miserable  sophistry  in  defence  of 
the  African  slave-trade,  which  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  passed  current  in  both  the  British  houses  of  parliaments 

*'  The  Mahommedans  are  not  sensible  of  any  offence  in  enslaving  the 
Russians,  since  they  state  that  Russia  herself  exhibits  the  example  of  a 
whole  country  of  slaves,  particularly  in  the  despotic  government  of  her 
soldiery.  '  If  we  purchase  Russians,*  say  they,  *  the  Russians  buy  the 
Kuzzaks  on  our  frontier,  who  are  Mahommedans,  and  they  tamper  with 
these  people -by  ;threats,  bribery,  and  hopes^  to  make  them  forsake  their 
creed,  and  become  idolaters.  Look^  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  Russians 
io  Bokhara,  at  their  life,  liberty,  and  comfort,  and  compare  it  with  the 
Hack  bread  and  unrelenting  tyranny  which  they  experience  in  their 
native  country.'  Last,  not  least,  they  referred  to  their  cruel  banish- 
ment  to  Siberia  (as  they  called  it  Sibere),  which  they  spoke  of  with 
shuddering  horror,  and  stated  that  it  had  on  some  occasions  driven 
Russians  voluntarily  to  betake  themselves  to  Bokhara.     We  shall  not 
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attempt  to  decide  between  tbe  parties  ',  but  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection 
on  the  liberties  of  Russia,  that  they  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the 
institutions  of  a  Tartar  kingdom^  whose  pity^  it  is  proverbially  said*  it 
only  upon  a  par  with  the  tyranny  of  the  Afghan.** — Bumes,  vol  i.  p.  296. 

We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  account  of  bis  melan* 
choly  aituation  given  by  one  of  those  captives  to  Lieutenant 
Burnes,  and  as  it  illustrates  the  estimation  in  which  the  Russians 
are  held  by  the  Turkmans,  we  shall  extract  it. 

**  I  expressed  a  wish,  soon  after  reaching  Bokhara,  to  see  some  of  the 
unfortunate  Russians  who  have  been  sold  into  this  country.  One  evening 
a  stout  and  manly-looking  person  fell  at  my  feet,  and  kissed  them.  He 
was  a  Russian  of  the  name  of  Gregory  Pulakoff,  who  had  been  kidnapped 
when  asleep  at  a  Russian  outpost,  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  W89 
the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  now  followed  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  I  made 
him  sit  down  with  us,  and  give  an  account  of  his  woes  and  condition ; 
it  was  our  dinner-time,  and  the  poor  carpenter  helped  us  to  eat  our  pilao. 
Though  but  ten  years  of  age  when  captured,  he  yet  retained  his  native 
language,  and  the  most  ardent  wish  to  return  to  his  country.  He  paiit 
seven  tillas  a  year  to  his  master,  who  allowed  him  to  practise  his  trade 
and  keep  all  he  might  earn  beyond  that  sum.  He  had  a  wife  and  child, 
also  slaves.  '  I  am  well-treated  by  master,'  said  hej  '  I  go  where  I 
choose ',  I  associate  with  the  people,  and  play  the  part  of  a  Mahomme- 
dan ;  I  appear  happy,  but  my  heart  yearus  for  my  native  land,  where  I 
would  serve  in  the  most  despotic  army  with  gladness.  Could  I  but  see 
it  again,  I  would  willingly  die.  I  tell  you  my  feelings,  but  I  smotbor 
them  from  the  Uzbeks.  I  am  yet  a  Christian  (here  the  poor  fellow 
crossed  himself  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  church),  and  I  live  among 
a  people  who  detest,  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  every  individual  of  my 
creed.  It  is  only  for  my  own  peace  that  I  call  myself  a  Mahommedan.* 
The  poor  fellow  had  acquired  all  the  habits  and  manners  of  an  Uzbeks 
por  should  I  have  been  able  to  distinguish  him,  but  for  his  blue  eyes,  refl 
beard,  and  fair  skin." — Bumes t  vol.  i.  p.  294. 

We  how  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  much  more  interesting 
question  than  any  connected  with  Russia  and  its  policy ;  namely, 
whether  there  is  a  possibility  of  opening  commercial  commur 
nications  between  Bokhara  and  British  India  ?  and  if  there  be, 
what  would  be  the  most  prudent  course  of  policy  to  adopt 
in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  traders?  In.  discussing 
these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  we  by  no  means 
intend  to  accuse  the  East  India  Company  of  having  neglected  any 
available  means  of  extending  British  commerce,  or  of  adopting  a 
course  of  policy  injurious  to  trading  interests.  The  trade  of 
which  that  body  had  the  management  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
give  employment  to  a  single  company,  however  numerous,  or 
however  extensive.  The  management  of  the  commerce  with 
India  and  China  alone  had  become  a  task  too  onerous  for  a 
isingle  association ;  a  body  corporate  has  a  character  of  indivi- 
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duality^  and  dan  no  more  with  safety  grasp  at  a  great  diversity  of 
objects,  than  any  firm  in  London  can  venture  to  engage  in  all 
branches  of  trade  at  the  same  moment.  Again,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Company's  operations  must  have  varied  with 
the  shifting  policy  of  the  countries  by  which  its  territories  are 
surrounded.  It  is  commonly  said  that  political  revolutions  make 
little  change  in  commercial  relations,  for  it  is  soon  discovered  that 
tsQiy  government  is  interested  in  protecting  the  merchant.  The 
aphorism  should  clearly  be  limited  to  civilized  governments,  for 
the  policy  of  barbarous  rulers  towards  traders  is  that  of  the  boy 
to  the  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs.  But  a  stronger  exception  to 
the  rule  arises  when  "  the  merchants  are  princes ;"— then  every 
commercial  question  becomes  decidedly  political ;  the  trader  is 
regarded  as  an  agent  or  a  spy,  and  every  bargain  becomes  a 
treaty  between  sovereign  powers.  To  blame  the  Company  for 
not  becoming  absolute  over  circumstances  would  be  just  as  wise 
as  to  accuse  it  of  not  having  possessed  the  attributes  of  Deity ; 
the  management  of  all  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  has  existed  or  may  exist,  would  require  not  one,  but  five 
hundred  companies,  and,  after  all,  would  be  much  better  directed 
by  voluntary  associations  and  individual  enterprize. 

The  feasibility  of  opening  direct  commercial  communication 
between  Bokhara  and  British  India  may  be  very  easily  demon- 
strated. Our  references  in  the  discussion  are  made  to  Lieutenant 
Burnes's  map,  constructed  by  Mr.  John  Arrowsmith,  which  is  the 
most  accurate  and  most  clear  that  has  yet  been  published. 

If  oceans  deserve  to  be  called  the  highways  of  nations,  rivers 
may  be  regarded  as  the  cross-roads ;  and  two  nobler  lines  of  com* 
munication  than  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus  could  scarcely  be  found 
on  the  earth's  surface.  Now  the  Indus  is  navigable  from  the  sea 
to  Attock,  and  though  the  impolicy  of  the  Sinde  government 
impedes  at  present  the  commerce  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river^ 
yet  England  could  command  its  navigation  without  obstruction, 
both  from  Cutch  and  the  Sutledge.  Neither  do  we  deem  it  alto- 
gether hopeless  to  teach  the  Ameers  of  Sinde  the  benefits  that 
may  be  derived  from  more  liberal  policy;  the  very  interesting 
account  published  by  Dr.  James  Burnes  (brother  of  the  traveller 
to  Bokhara),  of  a  visit  to  the  Sindian  court,  proves  that  the 
Ameers  are  men  capable  of  being  awakened  to  their  true  in* 
terests.  The  Memoir  on  the  Indus,  by  Lieutenant  Burnes, 
contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Travels,  refers 
principally  to  the  navigation  between  the  sea  and  Lahore,  a  dis- 
tance by  the  course  of  the  river  of  about  a  thousand  miles.  His 
observations  are,  however,  equally  applicable  to  the  communica- 
tion with  Attock. 
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*^  This  extensive  inland  navigation,  open  as  I  bave  stated  it  to  be,  can 
only  be  considered  traversable  to  the  boats  of  the  country,  which  are  flat- 
bottomed,  and  do  not  draw  more  than  four  feet  of  water,  when  heavily 
laden.  The  largest  of  these  carry  about  seventy-five  tons  English: 
science  and  capital  might  improve  the  build  of  these  vessels ;  but  in 
extending  our  commerce,  or  in  setting  on  foot  a  flotilla,  the  present 
model  would  ever  be  found  most  convenient.  Vessels  of  a  sharp  bnild 
are  liable  to  be  upset  when  they  run  a-ground  on  the  sand-banks. 
Steam-boats  could  ply,  if  constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
but  no  vessel  with  a  keel  could  be  safely  navigated. 

*'  The  voyage  from  the  sea  to  Lahore  occupied  exactly  sixty  da3r8 ;  but 
the  season  was  most  favourable,  as  the  south-westerly  winds  had  set  in, 
while  the  stronger  inundations  of  the  periodica]  swell  had  not  com- 
menced. We  reashed  Mooltan  on  the  fortieth  day,  and  the  remaining 
time  was  expended  in  navigating  the  Ravee,  which  is  a  most  crooked 
river.  The  boats  sailed  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and,  when  the  wind  was 
unfavourable,  were  dragged  by  ropes  through  the  water. 

^'  There  are  no  rocks  or  rapids  to  obstruct  the  ascent,  and  the  current 
does  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour.  Our  daily  progress  some- 
times averaged  twenty  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river  ^  for  a  vessel  can 
be  haled  against  the  current  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  and  a  half  an  hoar. 
With  light  breezes  we  advanced  two  miles  an  hour,  and  in  strong  gales 
we  could  stem  the  river  at  the  rate  of  three  miles.  Steam  would  obviate 
the  inconveniences  of  this  slow  and  tedious  navigation;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  Mooltan  might  be  reached  in  ten,  ipstead  of  forty  days.  FioD 
that  city  a  commercial  communication  could  best  be  opened  with  Iks 
neighbouring  countries. 

''  A  boat  may  drop  down  from  Lahore  to  the  sea  in  flfi^n  daya,  as 
follows : — to  Mooltan  in  six,  to  Bukkur  in  four,  to  Hydrabad  in  4iree, 
and  to  the  sea-norts  in  two.  This  is,  of  course,  the  very  quickest  period 
of  descent  \  and  I  may  add,  that  it  has  never  been  of  late  tried,  for  there 
is  no  trade  between  Sinde  and  the  Punjab  by  water." — Burnes^  iii.  194. 

At  Attock  the  Indus  ia  joined  by  the  Cabul  river,  whence  there 
H  a  good  navigation  on  the  latter  stream  to  Jelallabad,  aboot  one 
hundred  miles  westward.  The  account  given  of  the  fonner  city 
by  Lieutenant  Bumes  merits  our  attention. 

*'  About  two  hundred  yards  above  Attock,  and  before  the  Indus  is 
Joined  by  the  Cabul  river,  it  gushes  over  a  rapid  with  amanog  fury.  Its 
oteadth  does  not  here  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards ;  the  water 
ia  much  ruffled,  and  dashes  like  the  waves  and  spray  of  the  ocean*  It 
hisses  and  rolls  with  a  loud  noise,  and  exceeds  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in 
the  hour.  A  boat  cannot  Utc  in  this  tempestuous  torrent  i  but  after  the 
Cabul  river  has  joined  Jt»  the  Indus  passes  in  a  tranquil  stream,  about 
two  hundred  and  sixty  yards  wide  and  thirty-five  fathoms  deep,  under  the 
walls  of  Attock.  This  fortress  is  a  place  of  no  strength :  it  has  a  pecula- 
tion of  2000  souls. 

"  Before  crossing  the  Indus,  we  observed  a  singular  phenomenon  at 
the  fork  of  the  Indus  and  Cabul  river,  where  an  ignus  fatuna  shows  Itself 
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cfcry  evening.  Two,  tbree,  and  even  four  bright  lights  are  visible  at  a 
tioKy  and  continue  to  shine  thiooghoat  the  night,  ranging  within  a  few 
]f«di  of  each  other.  The  natives  could  not  account  for  them,  and  their 
coatinuance  during  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  inexplicable  part  of  the 
itoiomenon,  in  their  estimation.  They  tell  you>  that  the  valiant  Man 
MBg,  a  Rajpoot,  who  carried  his  war  of  revenge  against  the  Mahorame* 
diBS  across  tbe  Indus,  fought  a  battle  in  this  spot,  and  that  the  lights 
10W  seen  are  tbe  spirits  of  the  departed.  I  should  not  have  believed  in 
the  constancy  of  this  will-o'-the^wisp,  had  I  not  seen  it.  It  may  arise 
liom  the  reflection  of  the  water  on  the  rock,  smoothed  by  the  current : 
bat  then  it  only  shows  itself  on  a  particular  spot,  and  the  whole  bank  is 
mootbed.  It  may  also  be  an  exhalation  of  some  gas  Arom  a  fissure  in  the 
loek,  but  its  position  prevented  our  examining  it. 

'*  We  found  tbe  fishermen  on  the  Indus  and  Cabul  river  wasbhig  the 
md  for  gokL  The  operation  is  performed  with  most  profit  after  the 
•weQ  bas  subsided.  Tne  sand  is  passed  througb  a  sieve,  and  the  larger 
psrticles  that  remain  are  mixed  with  quicksilver,  to  w^ich  tbe  metal 
sdheres.  Some  of  .the  minor  rivers,  such  as  the  Swan  and  Hurroo,  yield 
flute  gold  tban  the  Indus  3  and  as  their  sources  are  not  remote,  it  would 
ihow  that  tbe  ores  lie  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya.**-^ JSumeff,  i. 
79. 

From  the  Cabul  river  an  easy  portage  might  be  established  to 
Koondooz  on  the  Oxus,  ybr  one  of  the  roads  over  the  Hindd  Kiish 
is  passable  even  in  winter.  Lieutenant  Burnes  left  the  city  of 
Cabul  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  reached  Koondooz  on  the  1st  of 
Jqdc,  but  we  incline  to  believe  that  the  time  of  the  passage  ni^ 
be  conaiderablv  diminished ;  if  tbe  native  governments  could  be 
persuaded  to  join  in  improving  the  roada  and  providing  for  tbe 
Sicurity  of  travellera.  The  Oxus  is  navigable  to  Koondoez,  but 
the  trade  of  the  river  extends  at  present  only  from  Orgunje  to 
Charjooee,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  The  state  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  may  be  easily  understood  from  the  account 
given  of  the  transport^boats. 

"  Tbe  boats  which  are  used  on  the  Oxus  are  of  a  superior  description, 
thoogb  they  have  neither  masts  nor  sails.  They  are  built  in  the  shape 
sf  a  ship,  with  a  prow  at  both  ends,  and  are  generally  about  fifty  feet 
long,  and  eighteen  broad.  They  would  carry  about  twenty  tons  Eng- 
Udi  I  tbey  are  flat-bottqmed  and  about  four  feet  deep  |  when  afloat,  the 
gaawale  Is  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  above  the  stream  1  (of 
they  do  not  draw  much  more  than  a  foot  of  water  when  laden.  They 
ivt  constructed  of  squared  logs  of  wood,  each  about  six  feet  long,  formed 
of  a  dwarf  jungle-tree,  called  '*  pukee/*  or  *^  sheesbum/'  which  grows 
ia  great  abundance  throughout  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river,  and  cannot  be 
pnxnired  of  greater  dimensions.  These  trees  are  ifelled,  their  bark .  is 
peded  ofi^,  and  they  are  chipped  into  a  square  shape,  which  makes  them 
ready  for  the  workmen.  The  logs  are  clamped  with  iron,  and,  though 
tbeae  boats  have  a  rude  appearance,  there  is  a  strength  and  solidity  lA 
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their  build  that  admirably  fits  them  for  the  navigation  of  such  a  riven 
There  are  few  boats  in  the  higher  part  of  the  Oxus  above  Chaijooee* 
From  that  place  to  where  it  becomes  fordable,  near  Koondooz,  there  are 
about  fifteen  ferries,  and  as  each  is  provided  with  two,  we  have  only  a 
tonnage  of  thirty  vessels  in  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles.  The 
feason  is  obvious,  for  the  inhabitants  make  no  use  of  the  navigable 
fiicilidea  of  the  Oslus»  Below  Bokhara  the  supply  increases,  and  there 
are  about  150  boats  between  it  and  the  Delta,  chiefly  belonging  to 
Orgunje.  Here  they  are  not  appropriated  as  ferry-boats,  but  used  ia 
the  transport  of  merchandise  to  and  from  Bokhara.  The  embarkations 
take  place  at  Eljeek>  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  about  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  city.  Below  that  Delta  there  are  no  boats ;  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  sea  of  Aral  is  without  vessels  of  any  other  description 
than  small  canoes.  In  ascending,  the  boats  are  dragged  against  the 
stream  ;  and  in  dropping  down,  they  make  for  the  middle,  where  the 
current  is  rapid,  and  float  down  with  their  broadsides  to  it.  Neither 
rafts  nor  skins  are  used  on  the  Oxus  "'-'Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  195* 

The  conclusion  of  Lieutenant  Burnes*s  Memoir  on  the  Oxus 
^(O  well  expresses  the  capabilities  of  this  noble  river,  that  we  shall 
not  weaken  its  effect  by  a  word  of  comment. 

'^  The  advantages  of  the  Oxus,  both  in  a  political  and  commercial 
point  of  view,  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  very  great :  the  many  facili* 
ties  which  have  been  enumerated  point  it  out  either  as  the  channel  of 
merchandize,  or  the  route  of  a  military  expedition  5  nor  is  it  from  the 
features  of  the  river  itself  that  we  form  such  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  its  banks  are  peopled  and  cultivated.  It  must  there- 
fore be  viewed  as  a  river  which  is  navigable,  and  possessing  great  facili- 
ties for  improving  the  extent  of  their  navigation.  This  is  a  fact  of  great 
politicaA  and  commercial  importance,  whether  an  hostile  nation  may 
turn  it  to  the  gratification  of  ambition,  or  a  friendly  power  here  seek 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  its  trade.  In  either  case,  the 
Oxus  presents  many  fair  prospects,  since  it  holds  the  most  direct  course, 
and  connects,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  desert,  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  the  remote  regions  of  Central  Asia." — Bvmes,  vol.  ii,  p.  199. 

The  ancient  glories  of  Transoxiana  may  have  been  exaggerated, 
but  no  description,  we  are  assured,  can  do  Justice  to  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  valley  of  Sogd  from  Bokhara  to  Samarcand  ; 
when  the  Khaliphs  described  it  as  one  of  the  three  terestrial 
paradises,  they  were  scarcely  guilty  of  exaggeration.  The  upper 
iialley  of  the  Oxus,  that  is,  the  countries  above  Koondooz,  though 
subjected  to  a  ruthless  tyranny,  would  probably  afford  some  op* 
portunities  for  commercial  speculations  north  of  the  Hind&  K6sh. 
budukhshan  has,  indeed,  been  almost  depopulated  by  the  Sultan 
pf  Koondooz,  and  has  also  suffered  severely  from  a  recent  con- 
vulsion of  nature ;  but  a  country  of  which  from  its  fertility  it  is 
proverbially  said  that  "  bread  is  never  sold  within  it9  precincts,'* 
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is  one  of  whose  recovery  we  cannot  despair*    The  account  of  iti 
mineral  treasures  is  very  curious : — 

'*  Budukhshan  has  acquired  great  celebrity  for  Us  ruby  mines,  whicb 

were  well  known  in  early  times,  and  also  to  the  emperors  of  Delhi, 

They  are  said  to  be  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  Oxus,  near  Shaghnan, 

St  a  place  called  Gharan ;  which  may  simply  mean  caves.    They  are 

dug  in  low  hills  5  and  one  man  assured  me  that  the  galleries  passed 

under  the  Oxus ;  but  I  doubt  the  information.     It  is  a  mistake  to  be* 

IWve  that  they  are  not  worked,  as  the  present  chief  of  Koondooz  has 

employed  people  in  digging  them  since  he  conquered  the  country.    These 

persons  had  been  hereditarily  engaged  in  that  occupation ;  but,  as  the 

retams  were  small,   the  tyrant  of  Koondooz  demanded  their  labour 

without  pay ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  work,  he  marched  them  to  the 

unhealthy  fens  of  Koondooz,  where  their  race  has  almost  become  extinct. 

Iq  the  search  of  rubies,  it  is  a  popular  belief  that  a  pair  of  large  ones 

will  be  always  found  together ;  and  the  workmen  will  often  conceal  a 

gem  till  its  match  can  be  found,  or  break  a  large  ruby  into  two  pieces. 

Tbe  rubies  are  said  to  be  imbedded  in  lime-stone ;  and  to  be  found  like 

round  pieces  of  pebble  or  flint,  which,  exist  in  such  deposits.     In  tbe 

Ticiuity  of  the  ruby  mines,  great  masses  of  lapis-lazuli  are  found  on  the 

verge  of  the  Oxus.     The  mode  of  detaching  it  from  the  cliffs  appeared 

to  be  ingenious,  though  I  think  I  have  heard  of  similar  means  being 

used  to  quarry  stone  in  other  quarters.     A  fire  is  lit  over  the  block  01 

lapis-lazuli,  and  when  the  stone  becomes  sufficiently  heated,  cold  water 

is  dashed  upon  it,  and  the  rock  is  thus  fractured.  *     The  lapis-lazuli  of 

tbe  Oxus  was  sent  in  former  years  to  China ;  but  the  demand  has  latelj 

'  decreased.     I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  this  stone,  with  veins,  which 

Were  said  to  be  gold  ;  but  1  imagine  they  were  mica.    Lapis-lazuli  and 

tbe  rubies  are  only  collected  in  winter.*' — Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  150« 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  possibility  of  opening  commercial 
communications  between  British  India  and  Central  Asia.  Let 
us  now  cast  a  glance  at  the  line  of  policy  necessary  to  be  adopted 
for  facilitating  and  protecting  this  commercial  intercourse.  Our 
present  expensive  connection  with  Persia  is  worse  than  useless. 
Sir  Harford  Jones,  in  a  recent  publication,  claims  the  gratitude  of 
bis  country  for  having  persuaded  Futteh  Ali  to  receive  our  subsi^ 
dies,  and  for  preventing  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Lord  M into  from 
occupying  the  island  of  Carrack.  We  approve  neither  of  the 
expedition,  nor  the  subsidy ;  the  former  would  have  given  us  only 
a  worthless  and  expensive  island ;  the  latter  exposes  us  to  the 
disgraceful  imputation  of  having  purchased  the  protection  of  a 
power  ^  which  to  describe  simply  as  feeble,  is  sadly  to  overrate 
Us  strength."  And  this  treaty  has  tended  more  to  degrade  the 
English  name  among  Oriental  nations  than  any  other  circum- 

*  Our  readers  need  scarcely*  be  reminded  of  Haiinibars  mode  of  cutting  throogb 
tbe  Alpine  rock* 
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stance  ia  the  history  of  our  conneclioa  with  the  East.  Whatever 
Persia  may  have  been  in  1809^  she  is  now  as  completely  subject 
to  Russia,  as  any  of  the  Indian  tributary  princes  are  to  Great 
Britain.  As  soldiers,  the  Persians  are  perfectly  contemptible; 
their  irregular  troops  indeed,  gave  some  annoyance  to  the  Rus- 
sians, but  in  regular  battle  they  were  found  worthless.  Many 
Kuropean  officers  have  attempted  to  discipline  and  organize  the 
Kuzzilbashes,  but  their  efforts  have  failed ;  and  what  hope  can 
be  entertained  of  a  country  unable  to  protect  its  own  frontier 
against  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  Turkmans  ?  The  connection 
with  Persia  has  hitherto  been  of  no  advantage  to  us ;  the  sooner, 
therefore,  we  abandon  it,  the  better.  The  Russians  are  masters 
of  the  field,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  envy  them  the  acquisition. 
A%hanistan  and  Lahore  are,  however,  daily  rising  in  political 
importance.  Lieutenant  Conolly,  indeed,  speculates  on  the  pro- 
bability of  Russia  pushing  the  Persians  onwards  against  the 
Afghans,  giving  to  Shah  Kamraun  the  territories  of  his  ancestors, 
to  hold  as  a  vassal  of  Persia,  and  thus  establishing  what  Meyen- 
dorff  calls  '*  the  salutary  influence  of  Russia"  from  the  Caspiam 
to  the  Indus.  Now,  in  opposition  to  these  speculations,  it  most 
be  remarked  that  the  Afghans  are  Soonnees,  and,  though  per- 
hlips  more  tolerant  than  the  Turks  or  the  Turkmans,  they  never 
would  submit  to  Shiah  supremacy;  more  especially  as  the  Per- 
sians are  notorious  for  their  bitter  hatred  to  the  three  nrst  Khaliphs, 
and  for  incessant  insults  to  their  memory.  In  fact,  it  was  this 
intolerance,  as  we  are  informed  by  Lieutenant  Burnes,  which  so 
irritated  the  Soonnees  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  that  they  began 
to  seize  the  Persians  as  slaves.  It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  first 
tinie  that  bigotry  has  been  made  a  pretext  for  cruelty ;  but  still 
the  Turkmans  were  justified  in  feeling  some  animosity  against 
those  who  insulted  their  religion.  The  fatal  consequences  should 
be  a  warning  to  others  as  well  as  the  Persians. 

^  llie  practice  of  enslaving  the  Persians  is  said  to  have  been  unknown 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks  ;  and  some  even  say  that  it  has  not 
continued  for  an  hundred  years.  A  few  Bokhara  priests  visited  Persia, 
and  heard  the  three  first  caliphs  publicly  reviled  in  that  country ;  on 
their  return,  the  synod  gave  their  "  fiitwa/'  or  command  for  licensing 
tiie  sale  of  all  such  infidels.  Sir  John  Chardin  even  tells  us  that  whett 
ft  Persian  shoots  an  arrow,  he  frequently  exclaims,  "  May  this  go  to 
Omar's  heart.''  I  myself  have  heard  many  similar  expressions  3  andi 
since  the  report  of  the  Bokhara  priests  is  true,  the  Persians  have  broug^ 
their  present  calamities  upon  themselves.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the 
Persian  princes,  in  a  late  communication  with  the  Khan  of  Orgunje, 
sent  him  the  four  books  which  Mabommedans  hold  sacred,  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  the  Koran,  begging  him  to 
point  oat  in  which  of  these  holy  books  the  laws  of  slavery,  as  practised 
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•gainst  the  Persians,  were  to  be  found.  The  Khan  solved  the  difficoUy 
hy  replying,  that  it  was  a  custom  from  which  he  had  no  intention  of 
departing  |  and,  as  the  Persians  do  not  possess  power  to  suppress  iSj 
it  is  likely  to  continue  to  the  detriment  and  disgrace  of  their  country."— « 
Bumes,  tqL  i;  343. 

The  Suddozye  dynasty  in  Afghanistan  well  deserved  its  fate; 
it  is  not^  and  has  never  been  popular  in  the  country.  Is  it  then 
credible  that  the  Afghans,  strict  Soonnees  and  gallant  soldiers^ 
would  easily  yield  to  the  Kuzzil  bashes^  whose  creed  they  detest, 
and  whose  cowardice  they  despise ;  or  receive  at  their  hands  such 
a  sovereign  as  he  who  now  rules  in  Heraut?  The  character  which 
lieutenant  Conolly  himself  gives  of  Shah  Kamraun  is  sufficient 
to  prove  his  unfitness  for  the  crown,  and  the  great  improbability  pf 
an  Afjghan  being  found  who  would  wish  to  see  it  placed  upon  hia 
head : — 

*'  Of  Shah  Kamraun's  character  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in 
pnise*  Even  his  enemies  give  him  credit  for  courage  and  natural  talent, 
but  he  is  avaricious,  cruel,  and  debauched.  When  I  say  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  breaking  his  solemnly  pledged  oath,  I  need  not  add  a 
word  more  against  his  private  character : — as  a  king  he  has  behaved 
QDwisely  and  ill,  for  be  has  ruined  trade  by  heavy  imposts,  and  no  man 
living  within  the  influence  of  his  authority  dares  avow  himself  possessed 
of  wealth. 

*'  The  following  anecdote  which  was  related  to  me  by  several  dif-^ 

ierent  inhabitants  of  Heraut,  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate  the 

character  of  the  heir  to  the  Affghaun  monarchy.     A  merchant  of  the 

Bnkhteeawree  tribe  gave  a  Hindoo  banker  the  sum  of  one  thousand  eight 

hundred  golden  ducats  for  a  bill  of  exchange  upon  Caubul.    This  ht 

covered  with  cloth,  to  make  it  look  like  a  charm^  and  hung  it  about  his 

Deck,  hoping  thus  to  convey  it  safely  to  Caubul.     Somehow  or  othef 

Kamraun  learned  what  he  had  done,  and  sent  two  or  three  men  to  take 

the  pretended  charm  from  him.     They  accosted  their  victim  by  asking 

him  for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  when  he  replied  that  he  had  none,  they 

abused  him  for  being  without  so  necessary  an  article  ;  then  swore  that 

they  believed  he  had  snuff,  but  would  not  give  away  a  pinch  ;  engaged 

him  in  a  quarrel,  scuffled  with  him,  and  tore  the  (pretended)  charm  from 

his  neck.     They  next  went  to  the  Hindoo  banker,  and  returning  him 

his  draueht,  forced  him  to  refund  the  cash,  which  there  Is  no  doubt  thej 

duly  paid  to  their  royal  employer.    The  Bnkhteeawree  petitioned  th^ 

Shui,  who,  affecting  to  take  pity  upon  him,  ordered  that  he  should  be 

paid  a  real  a  day  from  the  royal  treasury.    This  pension  was  discon^ 

Unued  after  a  week,  and  the  man  was  ordered  to  receive  in  lieu  of  it  a 

daily  portion  of  bread  from  the  royal  oven.      Even  this  dole  was  denied 

the  man  after  a  short  time,  and  he  long  remained  as  a  beggar  at  the 

palace-gate,  hoping  that  part  even  of  his  money  might  be  restored,  but 

he  received  not  a  black  farthing,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 

^  Kamraua  was  always  of  a  gloomy  disposition,  a  circumstance  not  to 
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wondered  at^  considering  that  at  an  early  age^  he  was  initiated  into 
scenes  of  stratagem  and  bloodshed,  and  taught  to  sacrifice  the  best  feelings 
of  humanity  to  the  interests  of  ambition.  Morality  of  any  sort  was  not 
likely  to  be  studied  to  nmch  purpose  in  such  a  school,  and  Kamraun  i» 
now  a  slave  to  wine  and  the  harem.  We  learned  that. his  majesty  would 
at  times  deliberately  set  about  making  himself  drunk ;  not  for  love  of 
drinking,  for  he  could  get  no  liquor  except  vile  arrack,  or  thin  sour  wine 
made  by  the  Jews,  but  solely  to  raise  his  spirits,  which  would  sometimes 
be  excited  to  perfect  phrenzy.  No  one,  it  was  said,  but  the  altar  bdshee 
dared  attend  on  the  king  while  he  was  in  *'  the  horrors }"  and  during 
the  days  of  illness  which  succeeded  sucb  debauches,  unlucky  did  that 
person  deem  himself,  whose  affairs  brought  him  under  the  royal  cog- 
nizance. At  all  times  the  people  of  Heraut  seemed  to  labour  under 
considerable  fear  of  his  majesty,  and  the  only  man  who  appeared  always 
merry  and  at  ease  was  Shemshooddeen  Khan,  whose  sister,  report  said, 
influenced  the  disposition  of  her  royal  consort  as  she  would,  by  the 
fascination  of  her  beauty." — Conolty,  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  liieutenant  Conolly  asserts  that  the 
Afghans  would  gladly  see  Kanoiraun  restored  to  the  throne ;  Dr* 
Gerard  and  Lieutenant  Burnes,  on  the  contrary,  declare,  that  they 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  Khans,  and  certainly 
they  have  good  reason  to  be  so,  for  better  sovereigns  do  not 
exist  in  Asia  than  the  rulers  of  Cab^l  and  Peshawdr.  Dost 
Mohammed  Kh^in,  the  ruler  at  Cab&1,is  a  good  and  a  great  man; 
though  we  cannot  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Gerard  that  he  has  adopted 
republican  principles,*  we  are  convinced,  from  the  account  given 
of  his  conversation  with  Lieutenant  Burnes  and  his  companion^ 
that  he  has  the  interest  of  his  subjects  at  heart,  and  is  able  to 
protect  Afghanistan  from  the  feeble  Persians,  though  he  may  be 
exposed  to  some  danger  from  Runjeet  Sing  and  his  gallant 
Sikhs.  Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  when  they  read 
the  following  interesting  narrative  of  his  conversation. 

"  He  rose  on  our  entrance  (Lieutenant  Burnes  was  accompanied  by 
the  celebrated  missionary  Mr.  Wolff*),  saluted  us  in  the  Persian  fashion, 
and  then  desired  us  to  be  seated  on  a  velvet  carpet  near  himself.  He 
assured  us  that  we  were  welcome  to  his  country  ;  and,  though  he  had 
seen  few  of  us,  he  respected  our  nation  and  character.  To  this  I 
replied  as  civilly  as  I  could,  praising  the  equity  of  his  government,  and 
the  protection  which  he  extended  to  the  traveller  and  the  merchant. 
When  we  sat  down,  we  found  our  party  consist  of  six  or  eight  native 
gentlemen  and  three  sons  of  the  chief.  We  occupied  a  small  but  neat 
apartment,  which  had  no  other  furniture  than  the  carpet.  The  con-- 
Versation  of  the  evening  was  varied,  and  embraced  such  a  number  of 
topics,  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  detail  them ;  such  was  the  knowledge^ 


*  See  F.  Q.  R.  No.  XXV,  p.  124.  We  are  happy  to  correct  the  mistake  under  which 
we  were  iheu  labopring  i^  to  the  death  of  X)r*  Gerard>  origiDating  from  a  ffilse  report. 
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iDteliigence,  and  curiosity  that  the  chief  displayed.  He  was  anxious  to 
know  the  state  of  Europe,  the  number  of  kings,  the  terras  on  which 
tbey  lived  with  one  another ;  and,  since  it  appeared  that  their  territories 
were  adjacent,  how  they  existed  without  destroying  each  other.  I 
named  the  different  nations,  sketched  out  their  relative  power,  and  in- 
finmed  him,  that  our  advancement  in  civilization  did  no  more  exempt 
US  from  war  and  quarrels  than  his  own  country ;  that  we  viewed  each 
other's  acts  with  jealousy,  and  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  balance  of 
power,  to  prevent  one  king  from  overturning  another.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  were,  I  added,  various  instances  in  European  history  3  and 
the  chief  himself  had  heard  of  Napoleon.  He  next  requested  me  to  in- 
form  him  of  the  revenues  of  England  3  how  they  were  collected ;  how 
the  laws  were  enacted ;  and  what  were  the  productions  of  the  soil.  He 
perfectly  comprehended  our  constitution  from  a  brief  explanation  ;  and 
said  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  our  universal  success,  since  the 
only  revenue  which  we  drew  from  the  people  was  to  defray  the  debts 
and  expenses  of  the  state.  '  Your  wealth,  then,*  added  he,  *  must 
come  from  India.'  I  assured  him  that  the  revenues  of  that  country 
were  spent  in  it;  that  the  sole  benefits  derived  from  its  possession  con- 
sisted in  its  being  an  outlet  to  our  commerce ;  and  that  the  only  wealth 
sent  to  the  mother  country  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  foitunes  taken  away  by  the  servants  of  the  government. 
I  never  met  an  Asiatic  who  credited  this  fact  before.  Dost  Mahom- 
nied  Khan  observed,  that '  this  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  subjection 
of  India.  You  have  left  much  of  its  wealth  to  the  native  princes  \  you 
have  not  had  to  encounter  their  despair,  and  you  are  just  in  your 
courts.'  He  enquired  into  the  state  of  the  Mahommedan  principalities 
in  India,  and  as  to  the  exact  power  of  Runjeet  Sing,  for  sparing  whose 
country  he  gave  us  no  credit. 

'*  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  then  turned  to  Mr.  Wolff  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  history ;  and,  as  he  was  aware  of  that  gentleman's  vocation, 
he  had  assembled  among  the  party  several  Mahommedan  doctors,  who. 
were  prepared  to  dispute  on  points  of  religion.  Since  I  stood  as  Mr. 
Wdff  s  interpreter,  I  might  proceed  to  make  mention  of  the  various 
arguments  which  were  adduced  on  either  side  -,  but  I  do  not  anticipate 
what  the  reverend  gentleman  will,  no  doubt,  give  to  the  world.  As  is 
usual  on  such  subjects,  the  one  party  failed  to  convince  the  other;  and, 
hut  for  the  admirable  tact  of  the  chief  himself,  the  consequences  might 

have  been  disagreeable. 

♦  ♦♦*♦♦« 

**  We  left  him  at  midnight,  quite  charmed  with  our  reception,  and 
die  accomplished  address  and  manners  of  Dost  Mahommed  Khan.*' — 
Barnes,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 

Nor  had  our  traveller  less  reason  to  be  pleased  with  this  in-^ 
tdligent  ruler  at  a  second  interview. 

^*  As  the  chief  desired,  I  passed  another  evening  with  him ;  and  the 
doctor,  being  convalescent,  accompanied  me ;  Mr.  Wolff  had  proceeded 
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on  his  journey  to  India.  Dost  Mabommed  Kban  pleased  us  as  nmeli 
as  ever  ^  he  kept  us  till  long  past  midnight^  and  gave  us  a  full  insight 
into  the  political  affairs  of  his  country,  and  the  unfortunate  diffsrenoes 
that  exist  between  him  and  bis  brothers.  He  expressed  hopes  of  being 
able  to  restore  the  monarchy^  evinced  a  cordial  hatred  towards  Ranjeet 
Sing,  and  seemed  anxious  to  know  if  the  British  Government  would 
accept  his  services  as  an  auxiliary  to  root  him  out  ^  but  I  replied,  thai 
he  was  our  friend.  He  then  promised  me  the  command  of  bis  army^  if 
I  would  remain  with  him;  an  offer  which  he  afterwards  repeated. 
'  Twelve  thousand  horse  and  twenty  guns  shaU  be  at  your  disposal.^ 
When  he  found  that  I  could  not  accept  the  honour,  he  requested  me  to 
send  some  friend  to  be  his  generalissimo.*' — Buma,  vol.  i.  164« 

The  historian,  the  antiq^uarian,  and  the  lover  of  classical  learn- 
ing, have  in  Burnes^s  delightful  work  the  best  account  that  has 
yet  been  given  of  Alexander's  route  through  the  provinces  of  the 
Indus>  and  the  impress  which  his  mighty  mind  has  stamped  upon 
remote  Asia:  in  the  same  pages  alone  can  they  find  accurate  in* 
formation  respecting  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  where  Greek  civilis-i 
ation  flourished  like  an  exotic,  brilliant  during  a  brief  existence, 
and  then  lost  for  ever.  From  these  volumes  the  statesman  will 
best  learn  the  policy  of  those  countries  that  border  on  our  domi* 
nions  in  India,  and  see  whether  they  can  be  established  as  bul- 
warks against  aggressive  ambition,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
dreaded  as  future  agents  in  our  expulsion  from  Hiud&stan.  The 
merchant  will  consult  the  work  to  learn  by  what  means  the  new 
commercial  routes  here  developed  may  be  turned  to  advantage; 
the  general  reader  will  delight  in  the  novelty  of  countries  previ- 
ously unexplored,  and  races  hitherto  unknown;  while  the  philo- 
sopher will  rejoice  in  witnessing  the  devotion  of  great  energies  to 
a  great  purpose.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  reader  to 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Burnes'  interesting  volumes  without 
the  strongest  impression  of  his  accuracy  of  observation,  patient 
inquiry,  close  adherence  to  truth,  and  abstinence  from  mere  spe- 
culation. 

Should  trade  be  established  on  the  Indus,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Afghans ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  they  are  less  prejudiced  against  Christians  than  most 
Mohammedan  nations. 

"  The  people  seemed  too  busy  in  the  exercise  of  religious  and  vrorldly 
matters  to  mmd  us,  and  as  yet  we  had  not  experienced  the  slightest  in^ 
civility  from  any  person  in  the  country,  though  we  strolled  about  every- 
where. They  do  not  appear  to  have  the  smallest  prejudice  against  a 
Christian,  and  I  had  never  heard  from  their  lips  the  name  of  dog  or  in- 
fidel, which  figures  so  prominently  in  the  works  of  many  travellers. 
*  Every  country  has  its  customs,'  is  a  proverb  among  them  5  and  the 
Afghan  Mobammcdans  seem  to  pay  a  respect  to  Christians  vHiich  thaif 
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deny  to  their  Hindoo  Mlow-citixens.  Us  they  call  ^  people  of  the 
book>*  while  they  consider  them  benighted  and  without  a  prophet/'—- 
Bwmes,  v<J.  i.  p.  123. 

The  following  account  of  the  general  character  of  the  Afghan 
character  is  on  the  whole  favourable. 

'^  The  language  of  the  Afghans  is  Persian,  but  it  is  not  the  smooth 
and  elegant  tongue  of  Iran.  Fooshtoo  is  the  dialect  of  the  common 
people^  but  some  of  the  higher  classes  cannot  even  speak  it.  The 
Afghans  are  a  nation  of  children :  in  their  quarrels  they  fight,  and  be- 
come friends  without  any  ceremony.  They  cannot  conceal  their  feel- 
ings from  one  another,  and  a  person  with  any  discrimination  may  at  all 
times  pierce  their  designs.  If  tbey  themselves  are  to  be  believed,  their 
roling  vice  is  envy,  which  besets  even  the  nearest  and  dearest  relations. 
No  people  are  more  incapable  of  managing  an  intrigue.  I  was  particu- 
kriy  struck  with  their  idleness ;  they  seem  to  sit  listlessly  for  the  whole 
dsy,  staring  at  each  other.  How  they  live  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
eofer,  yet  they  dress  well,  and  are  healthy  and  happy.  I  imbibed  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  their  national  character.*' — Burntif  vol.  i. 

We  shall  not  accompany  Lieutenant  Burnes  in  his  visit  to  the 
court  of  Lahore^  aa  in  our  recent  review  of  Jacquemont's  Letters 
from  India  we  entered  at  large  into  the  subject  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  the  character  of  their  able  sovereign,  Runjeet 
Sing.     A  translation  of  Jacquemont's  interesting  correspondence, 
enriched   with   some  additional   letters   addressed  to   influential 
British  noblemen  and  gentlemen^  which  were  unknown  to  the 
French  editor,  has  just  appeared^  and  we  really  know   not  a 
more   interesting   and  curious  illustration  of  national  character 
than  the  **  alike  but  different'*  accounts  which  the  Briton  and  the 
Frenchman  give  of  the  court  of  Lahore.    Jacquemont's  dash  of 
lively  enthusiasm^  his  characteristic  mixture  of  the  frivolous  and 
tbe  serious^  his  rapid  arrival  at  conclusions  without  taking  any 
particular  notice  of  the  premises,  contrast  strangely  and  strongly 
with  the  cautious  investigation,  cool  reasoning,  and  plain  common 
sense  of  Burnes.     In  both  are  exhibited  a  daring  spirit  of  enter- 
prize,  a  zeal  for  knowledge  not  to  be  conquered  by  danger  or 
difficulty;  and  it  is  singular  that  two  such  richly  endowed  traveU 
lera  should  at  the  same  time  have  been  engaged  in  exploring  Asia« 
But  on  this  subject  we  cannot  venture  to  expatiate;  it  would 
lead  ua  too  far  from  our  proper  purpose,  of  showing  the  great  im« 
portance  of  endeavouring  to  open  a  trade  with  Bokhara^  and 
tuming  the  vast  mass  of  information  collected  by   Lieutenant 
Burnes  to  some  practical  account.     This  we  deem  may  be  done^ 
nay,  more,  we  believe,  must  be  done. 

In  expressing  an  earnest  anxiety  for  the  opening  of  a  trade  be- 
tween Central  Asia  and  die  northern  provinces  of  British  India^ 
we  by  no  means  regard  the  benefits  that  will  result  to  British  com* 
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merce  as  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important,  consideriation  that 
merits  our  regard.  We  deem  that  the  extension  of  such  a  com- 
merce would  greatly  raise  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
natives  of  Hindustan,  and  our  duties  as  well  as  our  interests  im- 
peratively demand  that  we  should  neglect  nothing  which  may 
tend  to  produce  such  a  desirable  change.  There  is  no  getting 
over  the  proof  of  our  indifference  exhibited  by  the  glaring  fac^ 
that  our  government  has  not  even  yet  constructed  one  good  road 
through  its  extensive  territories.  The  rule  of  Baber  and  his  de- 
scendants has  left  the  marks  of  its  brilliant  existence  in  noble 
causeways,  caravanserais,  and  public  edifices;  but  were  we  driven 
from  India  to-morrow,  what  similar  structures  would  preserve  the 
memory  of  our  sway?  The  past  is  dark,  but  the  future  is  bright 
with  hope,  and  we  trust  that  soon  it  will  be  impossible  to  say, 
that  the  only  benefit  the  £nglish  have  conferred  on  India  is  to 
have  enabled  Sultan  Mahmoud's  owl  to  make  up  his  complement 
of  ruined  villages : 


"  pudet  haec  opprobria  nobis 

Et  dici  potuisse,  et  non  potuisse  refelli 


Art.  IV. —  1.  Sammlang  Architedonischer  Entwurfe,  S^c*  Von 
Leo  von  Klenze.  (Collection  of  Architectural  Designs,  8cc» 
By  Leo  von  Klenze.)     Gr.  folio.     Miinchen.     1832,  &c. 

2.  Fersuch  einer  Darstellung  desjetzigen  Zustandes  der  BaukunsU 
Von  C.  A.  Menzel.  (Essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Archi- 
tecture.    By  C.  A.  Menzel.)     Berlin.     1832.  8vo. 

Little  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  German  literature  was 
hardly  known  in  this  country,  even  by  name.  Since  that  period 
matters  are  very  much  altered;  for  although  the  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  are  still  but  little  acquainted  with  that  literature,  and 
least  of  all  with  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,  even  the  readers 
of  our  penny  periodicals  are  aware  of  its  existence.  There  are, 
however,  even  yet,  not  a  few  who  are  altogether  ignorant  of  what 
has  been  achieved  by  Germany  in  the  province  of  art.  Without 
taking  any  great  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  prophecy,  we  may 
venture  to  predict,  that  for  its  productions  in  architecture  alone^ 
that  country  will,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  claim  the  attention 
of  travelling  students  quite  as  much  as  Italy  itself.  It  cannot, 
indeed,  like  Italy,  boast  of  the  remains  of  Roman  art  and  magni- 
ficence; but  it  possesses  monuments  in  the  Gothic  style,  which,  of 
themselves,  would  amply  repay  the  labour  of  accurate  investiga- 
tion; and  ia  addition  to  these,  it  now  offers  $ome  of  the  most 
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finished  and  classical  structures  of  modern  times — structures  cer- 
tainly no  less  worthy  the  architect's  study  than  the  most  vaunted 
works  of  the   cinquecento  school  beyond  the  Alps.     Honestly 
speakings  they  are  even  more  so,  being  not  only  more  pure  in 
taste,  but  likewise  better  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  society. 
The  superiority  which  Italy  so  long  maintained  in  all  matters  of 
taste,  had  in  it  more  of  the  relative  than  the  positive.     Her  in- 
fluence was  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  her  neighbours ; 
and  men  would  as  soon  have  dared  to  call  in  question  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  pope  himself  some,  few  centuries  earlier,  as  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  the  talents  of  a  Michael  Angelo^  a  Palladio, 
or  a  Bernini,  at  the  time  their  fame  awed  the  world.     Athens  and 
Agrigentum,  Poestum  and  Pompeii,  have  since  shaken  our  faith, 
and  we  have  now  discovered,  not  only  that  the  Grecian  orders  are 
quite  different  things  from  those  of  Vignola,  but  that  the  genius 
of  Grecian  architecture  altogether  has  very  few  points  of  resem- 
blance indeed  with  the  classical  Italian  style  we  have  alluded  to. 
Since  the  fresh  impulse  and  new  direction  which  have  been  given 
to  the  art  by  the  discovery  of  forgotten  or  long-buried  authorities, 
architecture  has  done  comparatively  very  little  in  Italy,  and  iu 
what  it  has  done,  it  has  evidently  manifested  quite  as  much 
hankering  after  its  former  tastes,  as  feeling  for  the  genuine  beau- 
ties and  true  relish  of  antiquity.     Considering  how  very  strongly 
opposed  the  refined  yet  severe  charms  of  the  latter  are  to  the 
prettinesses,  the  puerilities  and  the  caprices  of  the  former  style,  this 
is,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising,  although  it  is  equally  obvious  that 
it  has  prevented  Italy  from  maintaining  her  former  rank.     She  has 
stood   nearly  still  while  others  have  advanced — advanced,  per- 
haps, with  the  greater  freedom  and  eagerness  from  being  unen- 
cunibered  with  the  trammels  of  former  dignity,  and  consequently 
the  more  at  liberty  to  push  directly  forward  to  the  goal. 

A  long-established^  or  we  might  say,  an  inveterate  reputation, 
is  not  overthrown  all  at  once.  Those  who  pin  their  faith  upon 
traditionary  report,  and  who  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  so 
generally  current  some  hundred  years  ago,  and  pervading  the  cri-* 
ticism  of  that  period,  may,  from  not  having  considered  this  change 
of  circumstances,  be  somewhat  staggered  at  our  presumption  in 
saying  anything  that  can  tend  to  bring  Italian  architecture  into 
discredit;  or,  as  is  more  likely,  instead  of  suffering  their  previous 
opinions  to  be  disturbed,  they  will  boldly  appeal  from  us  to  their 
own  favourite  authorities.  We  have  the  comfort,  however,  of  not 
standing  alone,  for  although  many  deem  it  becoming  to  speak  of 
the  Palladian  school  with  respect,  if  not  with  reverence,  there  are 
others,  and  not  a  few,  both  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  who, 
far  from  participating  in  the  bljnd  worship  and  admiration  of 
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Palladio  and  his  works,  or  making  allowance  for  his  faults  on 
the  score  of  the  time  when  he  lived  and  his  want  of  better  guides^ 
go  the  length  of  condemning  his  system  in  toto.  Foremost 
among  these  is  Mr.  Hosking,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  the  new 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  has  since  been 
published  separately,  and  which,  being  an  elementary  work,  is 
likely  to  make  almost  as  many  proselytes  as  it  may  have  readers. 
There  are,  besides,  certain  indications  of  a  more  liberal  spirit  of 
criticism  in  matters  of  architectural  taste  growing  up  among  us; 
and  some  contend  that  we  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  au- 
thority; nay,  one  writer  has  lately  asserted  that  our  admiration  of 
antiquity  savours  of  bigotry,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better 
that  the  temples  of  Greece  had  long  ago  perished,  if  the  study  of 
them  is  to  supersede  all  invention  on  our  part,  and  to  hem  in  nrt 
with  impassable  boundaries.*  It  must  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  our 
affection  for  them  has  been  too  much  like  the  passion  of  the  Moor* 
who  loved  ^'  not  wisely,  but  too  well,''  and  diat  while  professing  to 
reverence  the  example  of  the  ancients,  we  have  in  fact  rarely, 
if  ever,  practically  adopted  their  principles.  We  have  looked  at 
them  after  the  same  fashion  that  a  mere  grammarian  reads  the 
Greek  poets :  the  spirit  of  their  works  is  with  him  a  very  secondary 
consideration ;  what  he  chiefly  perceives  in  them  is  articles  and 
aorists,  peculiarities  of  construction  and  dialects,  longs  and  shorts. 
In  like  manner  architects  attach  too  much  importance  to  diame- 
ters, modules  and  minutes.     It  is  most  probable  that  the  propor* 

tions  of  many  of  the  most  admired  examples  may  have  been  en- 

-      -      • 

*  Liberal  as  their  opinions  in  the  abstract  raaj  be,  it  roust  be  confessed  that  some  of 
the  parties  to  whom  we  here  allude  liave  not  practised  much  liberality  towards  Mr. 
Wilkins.  Almost  in  the  very  same  breath  that  they  deprecate  a  slavish  imitation  of 
Greek  models,  they  carp  at  hire  because  he  has  introduced  both  arched  gateways  and 
domes  in  Iiis  model  for  the  National  Gallery.  At  the  same  time  too  that  they  are  thus 
rigorous  in  the  cause  of  a  li?ing  artist,  they  show  themselves  far  more  indulgent  than  is 
necessary  towards  a  dead  one,  refusing  to  see  any  thing  but  unqualified  beauty  in 
St.  Martin's  church;  or,  at  least,  if  they  perceive  any  defects,  they  most  careuilly 
avoid  mentioning  them.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unfair,  since  it  shows  they  are 
rather  influenced  by  enmity  towards  an  individual,  than  solicitous  either  for  the  purity 
of  architecture  or  for  truth.  Or,  allowing  them  to  be  sincere,  of  what  value  is  their 
praise  if  they  prove  that  they  are  blind  to  some  of  the  most  glaring  instances  of  bad 
taste?  Is  there  any  man,  we  ask,  who  if  he  could  see  the  portico  and  the  body  of  that 
church  apart  from  each  other,  would  ever  imagine  they  were  intended  to  be  united } 
Is  there  even  the  venr  slightest  similarity  of  style  or  taste  between  the  windows  and 
the  order?  Those  of  St.  Martin's  workhouse  have  just  as  much  pretensions  to  the  Co- 
rinthian character  as  those  of  the  church.  Weill  but  the  portico!  True,  the  portico 
itself  is  very  fair,  yet  no  absolute  prodigy  after  all ;  and,  as  regards  harmoniaing.  with 
the  rest  of  the  structure,  it  might  almost  as  well  have  been  tacked  to  the  workhouse 
hself.  Although  no  very  great  acumen  has  been  displayed  in  the  controversy  against 
Mr.  Wilkins,  we  are  not  sorry  to  find  that  any  architectural  question  is  capable  "of  ex* 
citing  so  much  interest  in  the  public  mind ;  and  we  hope  that  the  stir  made  upon  this 
occasion  will  induce  many  to  give  more  attention  to  the  subject,  were  it  merely  to  pre> 
pare  themselves  better  for  aoy  similar  encounter. 
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tirely  accidental  as  far  as  regards  the  authors  of  them,  who  con- 
formed to  a  certain  type>  modifying  it  as  best  accorded  with  their 
fancy^  or  suited  their  palrticular  purpose.  When  the  work  was 
completed,  the  measurements  of  every  part  might  be  taken,  and 
their  relative  proportions  estimated ;  but  it  is  monstrous  to  sup- 
pose, because  some  one  member  may  be  found  either  to  exceed  or 
to  fall  short  of  the  average  standard,  that  this  was  done,  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  effect,  but  to  occasion  the  arithmetical  distinction. 
Those  who  can  believe  such  really  to  have  been  the  case  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  themselves  that  Homer  scanned 
every  line  of  the  Iliad  upon  his  fingers,  that  Virgil  composed  his 
works  with  the  help  of  a  Gradus,  and  that  Correggio  described 
the  p^raceful  outline  of  his  figures  upon  the  principle  of  mathe- 
matical curves. 

Id  what  we  have  here  said  we  have  no  wish  to  throw  any  ridicule 
upon  those  elementary  and  technical  studies  so  indispensable  to 
the  architect ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  saying  that  too 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  them.     There  is  little  cause  for  appre- 
hengion,  now  that  they  are  so  greatly  facilitated,  lest  they  should 
be  disregarded;  the  real  danger  to  the  art  lies  in  quite  the  oppo- 
site direction-— in  attaching  too  much  importance  to  what  is  of  no 
esthetic  value  whatever.     Hence  criticism  has  been  rendered  no 
less  mechanical  than  the  things  on  which  it  has  been  exercised: 
people  have  been  taught  by  rule  and  by  rote  what  it  was  lawful  to 
admire,  and  what  it  was  incumbent  on  them  to  condemn.    Tradi- 
tiooary  opinion,  again,  has  for  the  most  part  been  as  obstinately  ad- 
hered to  as  if  either  nothing  had  since  been  learned,  or  all  our  subse- 
quent study  had  proved  quite  fruitless.  Yet,  supposing  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  by  us  upon  Greek  architecture  to  have  been  to  any 
purpose  atall|  we  must  surely  have  been  convinced,  ere  this,  that 
the  doctrine  so  long  maintained  iq  regard  to  proportions  ought  to 
be  discarded  as  untenable,  or,  at  least,  requires  to  be  amended 
and  remodelled.     So  greatly  do  the  varieties  of  the  same  order 
differ  from  each  other,  that  assuming,  as  some  have  done,  pro- 
portion to  be  the  chief  distinction  between  one  order  and  another, 
and  that  each  admits  of  only  certain  specific  proportions,  we  must 
subdivide  each  class  into  several  subordinate  ones.     Neither  is 
the  difference  observable  in  the  Grecian  orders  confined  to  that  of 
proportion  alone,  for  hardly  any  one  can  help  being  struck  by  the 
dissimilarity  in  other  respects  between  examples  belonging  to  one 
and  the  same  order.     What  great  variety  of  character,  for  in- 
stance, do  we  meet  with  in  the  Ionic !    It  exhibits  to  us  a  regular 
gammut,  ascending  from  the  severest  simplicity  up  to  the  most 
elaborate  elegance.     There  is  another  circumstance  too,  in  Gre- 
cian  architecture,  which^  although  it  constitutes  its  prevailing 
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charm  independently  of  all  minor  beauties,  has  been  overlooked^ 
at  any  rate  not  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  those  who  legislate  for 
the  art:  we  allude  to  that  harmonious  Expression  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  a  structure,  so  that  all  the  parts  tend  as  it  were  to 
unite  into  one  aggregate  idea.  Many  modern  edifices,  on  the 
contrary,  and  those  by  no  means  the  least  celebrated,  seem,  in 
comparison,  to  be  built  up  of  fragments,  beautiful,  perhaps,  in 
themselves,  but  quite  otherwise  when  regarded  as  parts  of  one 
whole.  Consistency,  so  indispensable  to  every  production  of  art» 
hardly  enters  at  all  into  the  system  of  architecture  orginally 
founded  by  the  modern  Italians  upon  the  ancient — that  is  to  say, 
the  Roman — orders,  and  which  has  prevailed,  with  little  change  for 
the  better,  throughout  Europe.  Such  change,  however,  has  at 
length  commenced,  and  should  its  future  progress  be  commensu- 
rate with  its  promise,  the  next  generation  will  behold  edifices,  not 
only  exhibiting  Grecian  forms,  but  endued  with  Grecian  spirit, 
that  spirit  too  pervading  every  part,  and  animating  the  extremities 
and  minutest  members,  no  less  than  the  trunk  itself. 

Already  has  it  been  hinted  that  criticism  is  beginning  to  adopt 
a  more  liberal  tone  and  more  enlightened  views,  and  among  those 
whose  writings  are  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  influence,  we  may 
here  mention  Carl  Menzel.  Claiming  for  architecture  as  high  a 
rank  in  its  quality  of  one  of  the  fine  arts  as  in  that  of  science,  be 
calls  upon  us  to  bear  in  mind,  that 

''  no  work  of  art  can  ever  be  prodaced  by  skill  and  understanding  alone, 
but  that  the  inspiration  of  the  artist  ever  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the 
source  of  that  which  confers  (esthetic  value  on  his  productions.  A  piece  of 
arcbitecture  in  which  there  are  any  manifestations  of  genius  is  worked 
out  iu  the  same  manner  as  a  poem :  invention,  or  the  ground  idea  of  the  . 
subject,  must  come  first,  and  it  is  to  this  conception  of  the  fancy  that 
technical  skill  is  afterwards  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  work  it  up  and  to 
render  practicable  in  construction  what  is  originally  the  mere  apprehen- 
sion of  beauty.  This  is  the  only  true  process:  by  adopting  the  opposite 
course  we  may,  indeed,  be  able  to  obtain  a  structure  in  every  respect 
well  suited  to  its  destination,  but  it  can  never  possess  that  mysterious 
charm  which  genius  alone  can  bestow  3  nor  will  it  ever  warm  the  ht* 
holder  to  admiration,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  deny  that  the 
builder  has  performed  all  that  utility  requires,  or  that  mere  reason  ought 
to  demand.'' 

We  regret  that  the  author  of  the  intelligent  little  essay  from 
which  we  have  just  quoted  did  not  treat  his  subject  more  fully, 
and  particularly  that  he  has  not  elucidated  his  remarks  by  exam- 
ples taken  from  some  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modern 
architecture  in  Germany.  These  are  also  to  be  found  among  the 
most  recent  of  all,  for  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
the  present  school  of  the  art  in  that  country  has  established  itself* 
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Berlin  and  Munich  may  be  considered  as  its  head-quarters^  and 
Schinkel  and  Klenze  as  its  two  most  distinguished  leaders.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  both  these  artists  in  a  former  article  in  this 
journal  (vol.  vii.  p.  458);  yet  certainly  not  so  fully  as  to  render  a 
further  account  of  their  works  superfluous;  besides  which,  any 
notice  of  German  architecture  in  which  their  names  were  not  in- 
cluded, would  too  much  resemble  the  performance  of  Hamlet»  with 
^  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particular  desire.'  Each  of  them  is 
probably  indebted  in  no  small  degree  to  favourable  circumstances, 
not  merely  because  they  have  had  frequent  opportunites  of  dis- 
playing their  abilities,  but  because  these  circumstances  were  of  a 
nature  to  stimulate  them  to  the  fullest  exertion  of  their  talents ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  both  have  acquitted  themselves  wor- 
thily of  the  tasks  confided  to  them.  Were  all  their  other  works 
of  little  moment/  there  are  two  at  least  which  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  a  little  in  detail,  we  mean  the  two  National 
Galleries  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria ;  and^  therefore,  as  the  building 
now  erecting  in  this  metropolis  for  a  similar  purpose  has  excited 
so  unusual  a  degree  of  interest — at  any  rate  provoked  so  much 
remark,  for  the  most  part  too  of  a  very  acrimonious  nature — our 
readers  will  hardly  be  displeased  with  our  giving  a  comparative 
description  of  the  foreign  edifices. 

Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  must  be  allowed  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  artists  themselves,  and  of  one  or  two  of  their  contem- 
poraries.    Frederick  Weinbrenner,  their  immediate  predecessor, 
may  also  be  considered  as  their  forerunner  in  art — as   having 
cleared  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  him.     Although 
\i\&  works  evince  far  more  of  methodical  study  than  of  original 
talent,  and  a  very  imperfect  appreciation  of  either  the  genius  or 
the  powers  of  Grecian  architecture,  his  design  is  comparatively 
pure,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  composition.     So  far  he 
forms   an  epoch,  marking   the  transition,  as  it  were,  from  the 
bombastic  or  the  merely  dry  prosaic  manner  which  prevailed  till 
nearly  the  close  of  the  la^t  century,  and  the  more  artist-like  style 
which  has  superseded  it.     If,  moreover,  he  be  not  entitled  to  any. 
very  high  rank  for  the  excellence  of  his  own  productions,  he 
acquires  some  distinction  from  his  praiseworthy  endeavours  to 
put  architecture    upon  a   more   liberal   footing,   and   from   his 
having  been  the  parent,  as  we  may  term  him^  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  living  architects  of  Germany.     The  names  alone  of 
these,  his  pupils,  would  form  an  extensive  list;  we  shall  therefore 
select  that  of  George  Moller,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them 
all,  and  as  being  familiarized  to  the  admirers  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture in  this  country,  by  his  very  interesting  publication  on  that 
subject.     To  say  the  truth,  that  and  his  other  works  relative  to 
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buildings  of  the  middle  ages,  have  obtained  for  him  a  reputation 
that  will  hardly  be  increased  by  any  of  the  structures  he  has  him- 
self erected.  Besides  the  Theatre,  Casino,  Catholic  Church  and 
other  buildings  at  Darmstadt,  his  principal  works  are,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  Maintz,  and  the  Theatre 
in  that  city;  and  the  last-mentioned  edifice  (opened  September 
%\j  1833,)  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  the  first  attempt  at 
adopting  the  form  of  the  ancient  theatre  for  the  exterior.  The 
Catholic  Church  of  the  former  place  is  a  rotunda,  whose  internal 
diameter  measures  164  Darmstadt  feet,*  and  is  avowedly  formed 
upon  the  plan  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  being  lighted  like  that 
by  a  single  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  and  the  height 
to  the  summit  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  the  diameter  within, 
the  peristyle,  viz.  132  feet.  The  dome  itself,  however,  bears  a 
much  greater  proportion  to  its  tambour  (or  cylindrical  part  of  the 
edifice,)  the  height  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  being  barely  60  feet. 
In  this  respect  the  architect  has  shown  his  judgmenty_for  as  the 
dome  springs  immediately  from  the  entablature,  had  the  order 
itself  been  loftier,  the  size  of  the  columns  would  have  made  the 
whole  area  appear  smaller ;  and  even  now  they  are  proportionally, 
so  very  much  larger  than  in  the  Pantheon,  that  the  space  below: 
looks  comparatively  contracted.  It  appears  from  his  own 
Account  that  it  was  the  architect's  aim  to  preserve  all  the  essential 
beauties  which  characterize  the  interior  of  the  Roman  structure, 
and  to  avoid  that  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  parts,  together 
with  other  defects,  which  impair  its  grandeur,  and  detract  from 
the  harmony  of  the  whole;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  has 
greatly  simplified  his  building  by  substituting  for  the  unequal 
spaces,  the  numerous  recesses,  and  the  double  tier  of  ordinances 
in  the  original,  a  continuous  peristyle  of  twenty*eight  insulated 
columns,  upon  whose  entablature  the  vault  rests.  The  eflFect  of 
this  circular  colonnade,  which  is,  perhaps,  unique  of  its  kind,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  narrowness  of  the  inter-columns,  for 
these  do  not  exceed  a  diameter  and  a  half,  consequently  they 
give  the  character  of  sufficient  richness  as  well  as  of  strength. 
So  far  as  regards  the  expanse  of  the  rotunda  and  dome,  and  the 
Uninterrupted  circle  of  columns,  the  aspect  of  the  interior  is 
noble  and  chaste;  it  possesses  moreover  a  certain  degree  of  origi- 
nality, not  that  the  idea  itself  exhibits  much  invention,  but  rather 
because  its  extreme  obviousness  has  caused  it,  it  should  seem,  to 
have  been  hitherto  undervalued  and  unadopted.  The  dome  and 
peristyle,  however,  constitute  the  whole  design,  the  outer  wall 
which  encircles  the  columns  being  a  plain  surface,  without  even  so 

*  Tliat  is,  135  feet  English.    The  inner  diameter  of  the  Pantheon  is  137J  feet. 
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* 
mach  as  a  singly  moulding.  The  result  of  this  excessive  eco- 
nomy is  coldness  and  nakedness,  instead  of  simplicity^  the  whole 
having  in  consequence  a  very  unsatisfactory  and  unfinished 
appearance;  and  requiring  to  be  considered  as  rather  in  a  tem- 
porary state  than  a»  actually  completed."*^  A  certain  effect  may 
always  be  produced  by  columns  alone ;  the  great  difficulty  is  how 
to  throw  in  a  corresponding  degree  of  it  elsewhere,  so  that  all 
the  rest  shall  acquire  equal  beauty  and  importance,  and  perfectly 
harmonize  with  those  features ;  otherwise,  beautiful  as  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  they  will  be  too  obtrusive,  exciting  expectation 
highly  at  the  first  glance,  merely  to  disappoint  it  afterwards.  In 
the  building  we  are  now  speaking  of,  it  must,  indeed,  be  allowed 
that  the  architect  has  "kept  down" — or  we  may  say,  toned  down — 
the  order  itself  as  much  as  possible,  for  notwithstanding  that  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  foliaged,  all  besides  is  so  very  plain, 
that  there  is  nothing  else  entitling  it  to  the  appellation  of  Corin- 
thian. This  severity  of  clTaracter  is  further  increased  by  the 
proportions,  the  columns  being  hardly  nine  diameters  in  height; 
which  in  this  instance  is,  perhaps,  more  of  a  merit  than  the  con- 
trary. We  ha^e  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  this  building, 
both  on  account  of  the  points  in  which  it  resembles,  and  in  those 
in  which  itdiifers  from  the  celebrated  Rotunda  at  Rome. 

The  rigid  system  of  economy,  with  whose  demands  Moller 
was  here  obliged  to  comply,  has  not  prevailed  at  either  Berlin 
or  Munich.     On  the  contrary,  in  the  former  of  these  capitals^ 
and  the  neighbouring  town  of  Potzdam,  architectural  display  has 
in  some  instances  been  carried  somewhat  to  excess.      Among 
thoes  who  have  there  exercised  their  talents,  we  may  here  record 
the  name  of  Carl  Gotthard  Langhans,  whose  "  Brandenburgh 
Gate"  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  in  Ger- 
many at  the  pure  antique  style.     This  architect  was  born  in  the 
year  1732  at   Landshut  in  Silesia,  and  died  at  Berlin,  October  2, 
1808;  consequently,  he  is  sufficiently  connected  with  the  present; 
period,  of  which  he  lived  to  witness  the  commencement,  and  still 
more  connected  with  it  by  his  own  praiseworthy  effi>rts  to  intro- 
duce that  better  taste  which  has  since  had  so  auspicious  a  career. 
Previously  to  establishing  himself  at  Berlin,  Langhans  erected 
the  theatre,  and  several  other  buildings  of  importance,  at  Breslaw, 
besides  some  churches  and  elegant  private  residences  in  its  envi- 
rons.    When  he  afterwards   repaired  to  Berlin,   he  found   the 
Great  Frederick  as  indefatigable  and  energetic  in  his  architec- 
tural as  he  was  in  his  military  schemes.     That  prince  had  a 

*  It  is  in  fact  in  a  provisional  stale,  as  it  is  intended  to  add  a  portico  to  the  entrance, 
and  an  attic  to  screen  the  roof  below  the  dome,  whenever  there  shalL  be  sufficient 
faods  provided  for  the  purpose. 

h2 
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passion  for  art;  not  only  did  he  patronize  it,  and  call  it  into 
action,  but  he  handled  the  rule  and  compasses  himself;  neither 
was  his  encouragement  limited  to  finding  it  employment^  lunce 
he  gave  a  more  unequivocal  mark  of  the  esteem  he  entertained 
for  it,  by  writing  an  eloge  on  Knobelsdorff,  at  that  artist's  decease.* 
The  elder  and  younger  Boumann,  Goutard,  Ungar,  Naumann, 
and  a  great  many  others,  were  all  actively  engaged,  nor  was  it 
long  before  Langhans  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  skill. 
He  was  employed  to  remodel  the  interior  of  the  Opera  house> 
which,  beautiful  as  it  was  externally,  was  in  many  respects  defec* 
tive  within ;  he  also  built  the  Casino,  and  the  Theatre,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1817*  But  the  work  which  most  contributed 
to  his  reputation  is  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  a  free  imitation  of 
the  Propyloea  at  Athens.  This  edifice  (begun  in  17B9»  and 
therefore  contemporary  with  the  French  Revolution,)  announced 
a  revolution  in  taste — an  adieu  to  that  ancien  regime,  from  whose 
caprices  and  false  principles,  architecture  had  more  or  less  suf- 
fered for  so  long  a  period.  A  critical  eye  may  undoubtedly 
detect  some  incorrectness  in  the  details,  but  the  whole  is  impres- 
sive, simple  and  grandiose;  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  form  a 
worthy  entrance  to  the  city  which  has  since  been  graced  with  so 
many  monuments  that  compete  with  Athenian  taste.f  It  is  an 
appropriate  overture  to  the  other  scenes  of  the  architectural 
spectacle. 

If  not  so  remarkable  as  forming  a  determinate  epoch  in  the 
progress  of  the  art,  Genze's  building  for  the  New  Mint  has  more  of 
the  genuine  character  of  the  elder  Doric  order^  and  exhibits  many 
peculiarities  which  manifest  a  more  exact  study  of,  and  a  better 
insight  into,  the  constitutional  and  aesthetic  principles  of  Grecian 
architecture.  Independently  of  its  architectural  merits,  this 
building  deserves  attention  for  the  rich  and  appropriate  applica- 
tion of  sculpture  in  relief,  of  which  it  affords  an  example.  This 
frieze,  which  is  continued  for  an  extent  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet,  and  is  nearly  six  feet  deep,  represents  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  coining,  including  the  preparatory  ones,  and  the  ope- 
rations belonging  to  mining.  Had  the  study  of  Grecian  anti- 
quities been  attended  with  no  other  advantage,  it  would  have 

*  This  event  took  place  September  15»  1753,  when  the  baron  had  attained  the  age 
of  fiftj-six.  •  Besides  the  celebrated  Opera  House,  which  was  begun  in  1740,  and  was 
his  first  work  of  importance,  KnobelsdorfF  made  extensive  improvements  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potzdaro,  and  in  that  of  Sans  Souci,  where  he  erected  a  very  beautiful 
colonnade,  which  was  taken  down  in  1797,  in  order  that  the  columns  might  be  em- 
ploved  for  the  new  Marble  Palace. 

T  Langhans  also  designed  the  elegant  rotunda  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the 
Veterinary  School;  the  theatre  at  the  country  Palace  q(  C'harlottenburgh}  and  thQ 
decorations  of  the  interior  of  the  Marble  Palace, 
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performed  an  essential  service  by  directing  us  to  a  more  effective 
disposition  of  the  ornamental  parts^  especially  as  regards  sculp* 
ture,  whether  it  consist  of  statues  or  of  any  mode  of  relief;     Few 
things  contribute  more  to  littleness  of  style  in  composition^  than 
mere  patches  applied  indiscriminately^  or  so  as  to  destroy  all 
repose.      If  small  panels  or  tablets  be  applied  at  all^  it  should 
rather  be  so  as  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
lines  of  the  windows*  than  so  as  to  continue  and  repeat  them^ 
chequering  the  whole  front  of  a  building  into  larger  and  smaller 
s^iuares.     We  are,  moreover,  of  opinion,  whether  positive  autho- 
ritiies  will  actually  bear  us  out  in  it  or  not,  that  the  particular 
mode  of  sculpture  adopted  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the   order :    thus  the  Doric  seems  to  require  flat 
sculpture,  while  the  Ionic  may  be  allowed  that  which  is  stronger, 
yet  not  so  bold  as  what  should  be  reserved  for  the  Corinthian. 
Somei  may   consider  this  classification    not   only   fantastic  but 
incongruous,  inasmuch  as  we  here  assign  the  boldest  style  of 
relief  to  the  most  delicate  of  the  orders,  and  the  most  delicate 
of  that  species  of  sculpture  to  the  boldest  of  them.     The  in- 
consistency, however,  is   only  an   apparent  and  verbal  one,  be- 
cause, although  we  may  term  very  low  relief — that  in  which  the 
figures  are  nearly  flat,  and  hardly  at  all  raised  from  their  ground — 
'^  delicate/'  it  is  also  the  most  severe,  the  most  simple,  and  the 
least  finished  of  any ;  consequently  it  is  best  adapted  to  that  style 
of  building  which  requires  greater  sobriety  than  any  other,  in 
whatever  is  merely  decoration,  and  where  a  strictly  architectural 
expression  should  predominate.     So,  on  the  contrary,  although 
we  term  mezzo  relievo  "  bolder"  than  the  other,  it  may  also  be  said 
to  have  more  **  vivacity'*  and  greater  "  richness."     If,  therefore, 
any  principle  of  the  kind  is  to  be  admitted  at  all,  the  one  we  have 
ventured  to.  recommend  must  be  allowed  to  be  correct,  seeing 
that  it  appropriates  the  "richest"  mode  of  sculpture  to  the  richest 
of  the  orders ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the  more  elaborately 
worked,  and  in  fact  more  boldly  sculptured  capitals  of  the  Corin- 
thian order,  the  leaves  of  which  are  in  alto  relievo,  require  a  cor- 
responding style  of  execution  in  the  decorative  sculpture. 

We  know  not  whether  we  ought  to  apologize  for  this  digression : 
some  may  think  that  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  what  seems  to 
be  our  subject ;  others  again  may  look  upon  it  as  a  relief  m  itself 
to  the  dryness  of  a  mere  muster-roll  of  the  names  of  architects 
and  buildings.  Whichever  be  the  case,  we  now  return  d.  vos 
moutons, — Catel  endeavoured  to  produce  a  more  tasteful  and 
classical  style  in  interior  decoration,  towards  which  he  devoted 
his  attention ;  yet  as  he  died  somewhat  prematurely,  and  before 
he  had  much  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  talents,  we  cannot 
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judge  whether  he  would  have  made  any  great  and  influential  pro- 
gress in  his  career,* 

Uninterruptedly  as  Schinkel  has  been  employed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  many  considerable  public  structureEr  have  been 
erected  in  the  Prussian  capital  by  others;  among  whom  is  a 
young  architect  named  Ottmer,t  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
a  theatre  he  has  built  in  the  Kbnigstadt  quarter  of  the  city,  find 
by  the  new  "  Singing  Academy."  Externally,  the  former  of  tjiese 
two  buildings  makes  very  little  display ;  but  the  internal  arrange- 
ments show  no  little  skill  and  judgment ;  and  if  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  for  what  he  has  accomplished,  he  is  in  some 
degree  indebted  to  the  model  afforded  him  in  Schinkel's  large 
theatre,  he  has  also  taken  care  to  avoid  some  of  its  incon- 
veniences. His  other  building,  which  forms  a  simple  oblong  of 
140  feet  by  60,  resembling  an  apterous  Greek  temple,  that  is, 
one  without  cither  lateral  colonnades  or  portico,  would  satisfy  us 
better,  could  we  forget  the  exceedingly  beautiful  design  for  the 
same  building,  published  long  before  by  Schinkel  himself.  Ott- 
mer  has  divided  his  fagade  into  three  intercolumns,  formed  by 
four  Corinthian  pilasters ;  and  in  these  he  has  placed  as  many 
large  doors.  Schinkers  design,  on  the  contrary,  has  neither 
columns  nor  pilasters,  and  only  a  single  door-way,  without  either 
window  or  niche,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing it  is  so  exceedingly  simple  as  to  seem  to  exclude  not 

*  Ludwig  Fricdrich  Catcl,  who  died  Nuveraber  19tli,  1819,  at  the  age  of  43,  was 
au  artist  of  decided  talent,  and  of  a  very  cultivated  mind.  As  is  evident  enough  from 
the  writings  he  published,  he  had  extended  his  studies  bevond  the  usual  track,  and 
his  little  work,  Vehtr  die  Bauart  Pi-otestantixher  Kirchen,  contains  much  that  would 
repay  the  perusal.  Of  his  classical  taste  and  beautiful  ideas,  the  vases  which  he  sent 
forth  from  his  manufactory  afford  incontestable  proof. 

•f  Wc  shall  here  add  some  further  particulars  relative  to  this  artist.  Karl  Theodor 
Ottmer,-  who  has  now  the  appointment  of  court-architect  at  Brunswick,  was  bom  in 
thut  city  Jan.  19,  1800.  Having  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
he  visited  Berlin  in  l8i!C,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  sesthetics,  archaeology, 
mathematics,  &c.,  until  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre  afforded  him  an  opportunity  <^ 
showing  his  practical  skill  in  architecture.  This  building  was  completed  in  tlie  summer 
of  1824.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  commissioned  to  undertake  the  "  Singing  Academy," 
which  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1827.  About  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  to 
superintend  the  alteration  of  the  interior  of  the  theatre  at  Leipzic;  and  also  invited 
to  prepare  designs  for  a  5imilar  building  to  be  erected  at  Hamburg.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  lUiiH,  he  visited  Naples  and  P(^^tum,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome,  employed 
himself  in  making  a  series  of  designs  for  palaces,  one  of  which  was  upon  an  amazing 
scale  of  grandeur,  and  intended  to  eclipse  every  fabric  of  the  kiud  hitherto  pro- 
duced. From  Italy  he  was  recalled  the  following  year,  by  the  proposal  that  he  should 
undertake  the  construction  of  u  new  theatre  at  Dresden.  The  matter,  however,  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  ;  yet  while  he  wak  at  Dresden,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Duke  of  Saze 
Meiningen  to  prepare  the  pfans  for  an  edifice  consisting  of  a  theatre  and  cadno ;  and 
these  gave  such  satisfaction  that  (he  works  were  ctmimenced  almost  forthwith.  More 
recently  still,  lie  has  been  entrusted  witli  the  execution  of  a  work  affordutg  greater 
scope  to  his  talents  than  any  on  which  he  bad  previooslj  been  employed,  nameTy,  the 
new  Nace  at  Braniwkkt  vldcli  wn^onmeaoed  in  the  antoaui  of  1831. 
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only  invention  but  character  of  any  kind,  it  is  so  full  of  origin* 
ality,  expression,  and  taste, — so  strongly  marked  by  Greek  feeling 
and  exquisite  refinement,  as  to  be  almost  magical ;  nor  can  we 
express  our  admiration  more  highly  than  when  we  say  it  is  one  of 
the  happiest  ideas  that  even  he  himself  has  ever  conceived. 

Having  thus  begun  to  speak  of  the  **  great  master,"  with  whose 
fame  all  Germany  resounds,  we  may  as  well  proceed  at  once  to 
discuss  his  peculiar  merits.  Karl  Fried  rich  Schinkel  was  born 
at  New  Ruppin,  March  13th,  1781,  and  after  pursuing  his 
studies  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Berlin,  where  he  already  displayed 
a  decided  predilection  for  the  fine  arts,  he  commenced  his  archi* 
tectural  education  under  the  elder  Gilly,  and  continued  it  under 
the  son ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former  of  these 
instructors,  that  he  is  indebted,  as  far  as  he  is  indebted  to  any 
one,  for  that  liberal  and  refined  system  which  he  adopted.  Unlike 
those  who  consider  mere  practical  science  the  most  important 
requisite  for  the  architect,  and  that  taste  and  imagination,  how- 
ever desirable,  are  of  comparatively  little  moment,  Schinkel  seems 
very  justly  to  have  thought,  that  he,  who  would  excel  in  archi- 
tecture, as  one  of  the  arts  of  design,  ought  to  cultivate  the  others, 
if  not  in  equal,  at  least  in  a  secondary  degree,  so  as  tl^reby  to 
acquire  a  lively  apprehension  of,  and  an  intense  relish  for,  beauty 
of  form,  let  it  exhibit  itself  as  it  may.  Without  at  all  under- 
valuing either  abstract  or  practical  science,  we  may  say,  that  they 
are  no  more  than  the  logic  of  the  art;  and  in  like  manner  as  the 
logical  faculties  alone  are  utterly  insufficient  to  render  a  man  a 
poet,  so  neither  can  the  ablest  geometrical  skill  render  him  an 
accomplished  architect. 

To  ourselves  all  this  appears  so  much  of  a  truism,  that  we 
should  have  abstained  from  any  remark  upon  it,  were  we  not 
aware,  not  only  that  the  notions  generally  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject ar&  widely  different,  but  that  opposite  sentiments  are  for  the 
most  part  enforced  by  those  who  profess  to  regard  architecture  as 
one  of  the  fine  arts,  although  tlieir  real  doctrines  have  an  opposite 
tendency.     Even  those  who  might  otherwise  dispute  the  conclu- 
si^ness  of  our  argument,  will,  perhaps,  if  at  all  acquainted  with 
Schinkel's  productions,  admit  that  his  successful  practice  and 
lexaniple  favour  our  view  of  the  question ;  it  being  undeniable 
that  his  chief  works  are  not  less  remarkable  for  artistical  concep- 
iioD,  expression  and  feeling,  and  for  those  more  subtle  graces 
which  lie  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  didactic  precepts,  than 
for  their  direct  merit  as  buildings.     Whatever  study  he  may  be- 
jtow  upon  bis  designs,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  "  hammered  out,'' 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  but  to  be  cast  in  the  mould 
|lf  Hbi«  OVA  imaginatioD,     The  only  study  they  betray  is  that 
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formed  by  an  habitual  and  Intimate  acquaintance  with  whatever 
is  beautiful  in  the  plastic  arts.  For  some  time  after  his  return 
from  Italy  about  the  year  1805,  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
painting,  and  with  making  designs  for  a  variety  of  ornamental 
pieces  of  furniture  executed  either  in  statuary  or  bronze;  and 
comparatively  insignificant  as  such  subjects  may  be  deemed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  by  so  exercising  his  taste  and  invention, 
he  was  then  acquiring  that  fund  which  has  since  so  abundantly 
supplied  him.  Among  his  other  performances  belonging  to  this 
period  was  an  admirable  panorama  of  Palermo,  and  several  mas- 
terly compositions  for  scenes  at  the  Berlin  theatre.  Were  it  not 
that  Schinkel's  reputation  stands  far  above  the  reach  of  ridicule,  it 
might  not  have  been  altogether  discreet  in  us  to  take  any  notice  of 
what  will  be  considered  by  many  as  rather  derogatory  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  certainly  far  less  serviceable  than  measuring  columns 
and  entablatures. 

From  1810,  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  then 
newly  established  building  committee  {Ban-deputation) ,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  academy,  besides  being  made  Geheimer 
Ober-Baurath,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  strictly 
architectural  career.  Still  all  human  affairs,  even  those  which 
bear  no  visible  relation  to  each  other,  are  so  closely  linked  toge- 
ther, that  had  it  not  been  for  Moscow  and  Waterloo,  Schinkel 
might  have  gone  out  of  the  world  with  his  fame  unfinished,  and 
instead  of  rearing  monuments  that  will  command  the  admiration 
of  posterity,  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  fill  his  portfolio  widi 
projects.  It  was  the  termination  of  the  European  warfare  that 
enabled  the  excellent  and  patriotic  Prussian  monarch  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  embellishment  of  his  capital ;  and  a  great  number 
of  both  public  and  private  structures,  either  erected  by  Schinkel 
himself  or  executed  by  others  from  his  designs,  have  since  entitled 
Berlin  to  rank  very  high  indeed  amongst  those  cities  most  distin- 
guished for  architectural  splendour  and  taste.  Numerous  as  are 
his  designs,  the  fertility  of  his  invention  seems  fully  equal  to  all 
the  demands  that  have  been,  or  may  be  made  upon  it.  Of  this 
there  is  ample  proof  in  his  various  designs  for  a  monument,  or 
rather  an  extensive  monumental  structure,  in  honour  of  Frederick 
the  Great ;  for  although  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  projects,  they 
are  all  decidedly  difl'erent,  some  of  them  of  extraordinary  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  and  all  of  them  no  less  classical  than  original. 
Even  had  we  room  for  any  description,  the  most  accurately  drawn 
up  description  would  convey  a  very  defective  notion  of  the  very 
simplest  of  them.  Some  are  so  full  of  *'  gorgeous  fancies"  that, 
could  we  entertain  a  wish  whose  fulfilment  would  interfere  with 
the  artist's  more  important  labours,  we  should  desire  exc^edimgly 
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to  see  him  give  his  ideas  for  such  a  congregated  mass  of  architec- 
tural sumptuousness  as  tradition  reports  Babylon  of  old  to  have 
been.*  It  is  no  small  merit  in  this  architect  that  even  his  most 
classical  structures  and  designs,  so  far  from  owing  their  chief 
merit  to  being  more  or  less  copies  from  the  antique,  bear  a  strong 
impress  of  originality,  and  are  marked  by  unborrowed  beauties. 
Neither  is  this  originality  confined  to  the  composition;  on  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  adhering  to  authority,  even  for  many  impor- 
'tant  members  of  detail,  Schinkel  has  indulged  oftener  than  once 
in  what  many — those  at  least  who  have  not  beheld  them — will  con- 
sider unpardonable  licenses ;  while  we  only  regret  that  there  are 
so  few  who  can  commit  what,  if  failures^  would  have  deserved 
such  an  invidious  term,  but,  when  successfully  accomplished,  are 
recognized  as  the  proudest  triumphs  of  an  architect's  invention.  To 
go  no  further  than  the  WachtgebcLude  and  Museum,  what  can  be 
more  classical  in  feeling,  more  picturesque  in  design,  more  tasteful 
in  invention,  than  the  small  **  victories"  supporting  the  cornice  in 
the  entablature  of  the  former  structure;  or  than  the  enriched 
Doric  capitals  in  the  sculpture  rooms  of  the  latter?  These  last- 
mentioned  exhibit  several  varieties,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
been  hailed  as  the  most  refined  specimen  and  most  valuable  relic 
of  Grecian  art,  had  it  but  been  dug  up  on  the  consecrated  ground 
of  Hellas.  • 

Besides  various  excellencies,  both  in  the  subordinate  parts  and 
the  general  design,  there  are  many  beauties  in  Schinkel's  buildings 
belonging  rather  to  plan  than  to  the  elevation,  or  which  at  least 
do  not  show  themselves  in  geometrical  drawing  so  conspicuous  as 
they  are  in  the  structures  themselves.  Among  these  we  may 
reckon  his  frequent  application  of  columns  behind  columns,  and 
partial  openings  in  the  wall  beyond  them,  through  which  the  eye 
catches  a  glimpse  of  architectural  objects  in  the  remoter  distance. 
Neither  are  his  merits  by  any  means  confined  to  his  productions 
in  the  Grecian  or  classical  style ;  for  he  has  evinced  no  ordinary 
power  ill  some  of  the  most  diflficult  and  trying  of  all  subjects, 

^ I  IBIMIII  ■!  _  ■!■ _        —       ■._■■■!  II  ■  ■ 

*  Some  of  our  own  critics  have  affirmed  that  if  there  be  any  one  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  such  a  subject,  it  is  Martin  the  painter;  jet,  without  at  all  disparaging  hjs 
real  merits,  or  denying  that  his  pencil  could  convey  a  sufficiently  poetic  idea  of 
Babylon  or  other  such  huge  city  in  the  gross,   we  do  not  rate  his  arcliitectural  concep- 
tions, as  such,  very  higlily.     Few,  perhaps,  understand  better  than  he  does  how  to 
make  masses  of  building  interest  the  imagination  in  a  picture;  but  as  for  any  thing 
bejond  that,  they  might  nearly  as  well   be  rocks  or  clouds.    Their  grandeur  arises 
solely  from  extent  and  elevation  of  site ;  nay,  the  very  indeliniteness  and  vagueness 
which  invest  them  with  their  poetic  sublimity,  arc  utterly  distinct  from  strictly  archi- 
tectural qualities.     Besides  which,  no  particular  stretch  of  the  imagination  is  required 
for  cajrying  on  a  mere  range  of  columns  or  arches  till  they  vanish  in  extreme  distance ; 
this,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear  to  the  million,  is  certainly  one  of  the  simplest  and 
easiest  feats  of  perspective. 
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those^  namely,  where  the  architect,  following  no  particular  style 
of  any  kind,  is  left  entirely  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  imagination 
and  taste,  quite  unfettered  it  i»  true,  yet  at  the  same  time  without 
any  guidance  from  positive  models.  Of  this  kiiid  is  the  new 
Bauschufe,  or  building  for  the  School  of  Architecture  at  Berlin, 
a  very  singular  brick  edifice,  with  a  profusion  of  ornament  in  terrar 
cotta."^  Taking  it  as  a  whole,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  somewhat 
too  monotonous  and  heavy,  it  is  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tive inspection,  for  it  will  be  found  to  contain  many  perfectly 
novel  and  ingenious  ideas,  and  to  offer  a  singular  combination  df 
simplicity  and  richness. 

Of  what  he  has  done  in  the  Gothic  style  we  cannot  speak  with 
such  unqualified  admiration  as  we  have  of  some  of  his  other  worb; 
yet  notwithstanding  that  he  is  here  less  happy,  he  certainly  cannot 
be  accused  of  any  want  of  originality ;  on  the  contrary  he  js  more 
liable  to  be  charged  with  having  adopted  a  peculiar  system, 
tolerably  consistent  in  itself,  still  far  from  answering  to  our  English 
ideas,  at  least,  of  that  species  of  architecture.  It  partakes  far 
more  of  the  Lombard  and  Tedesco  styles  of  Italy,  than  of  those  to 
the  north  of  the  Alps;  indeed,  some  of  his  designs  of  this  class 
are  altogether  of  a  mixed  character,  and  exhibit  the.  principles 
and  elements  of  horizontal  composition  far  mo.re  decidedly  than 
those  of  the  perpendicular,  while  the  semicircular  arch  takes  place 
of  the  pointed  one.  Of  this  we  find  a  very  striking  and  peculiar 
instance  in  his  fifth  design  of  a  project  for  a  church  to  be  erected 
in  the  Oranienburg  suburb,  which  is  perfectly  sui  generis;  or  if  it 
may  be  likened  to  any  one  style  in  particular,  it  seems  a  rifacdor 
mento  of  the  Byzantine.  Nevertheless,  strange,  not  to  say  shocking, 
as  it  must  be  deemed  by  those  who  pique  themselves  on  being 
purists,  stylists  and  '*  periodists,"  we  must  confess  that  we  find  in 
it  something  not  a  little  piquant  and  expressive,  and  willingly 
admit  that  it  bears  evidence  of  emanating  from  a  master  mind. 
The  church  in  the  Werdersche  Markte,  which  was  begun  in  18^, 
although  for  the  most  part  in  conformity  with  the  pointed  style, 
exhibits  also  considerable  deviations  from  it,  as  in  the  doors  of  the 
portal  and  the  deep  acanthus  cornice  beneath  the  parapet,  besides 
many  others  in  the  lesser  details.  It  is  some  time,  therefore, 
before  we  become  reconciled  to  such  seeming  anomalies;  yet  after 
we  have  familiarized  our  eye  with  them  a  little,  we  begin  to  ap- 
prove, even  though  still  reluctant  to  confess  it.  In  fact,  let  him 
do  what  he  may,  Schinkel  is  rarely  or  never  insipid,  consequently. 


*  This  edifice,  which  was  begun  in  1832,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Spretf,  Vbry 
near  the  Werdersche  Markte  and  Mint,  and  is  an  insulated  structure  about  140  i!eet 
square,  with  four  uniform  fronts. 
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his  least  satisfactory  productions  have  always  something  in  them 
that  demands  attention. 

Scanty  as  our  criticism  upon  him  has  been,  considering  how 
very  numerous  are  his  works^  and  what  scope  they  afford  for  re- 
mark|  we  dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  enter  into  further  particulars, 
for  we  must  recollect  that  another  has  also  considerable  claim 
upon  us;  we  mean  his  co-partner  in  fame,  if  not  exactly  his  rival 
in  genius — Leo  von  Klenze.*  What  the  one  of  these  distin- 
guished contemporaries  is  to  Berlin,  the  other  is  to  Munich, 
namely,  its  architect  par  excellence — the  recognized  Musagetes  of 
the  art,  the  highly  and  deservedly  favoured  among  artists.  Born 
under  a  similarly  propitious  star,  he,  too,  has  fallen  on  golden 
times  of  opportunity,  since,  thanks  to  the  patronage  and  to  the 
enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  kumtliebend  Louis  of  Bavaria  to 
the  fine  arts,  he  has  been  called  to  execute  some  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  modern  times.  Less  daring,  less  inventive,  less 
original  than  Schinkel,  he  possesses  equal  versatility,  and  has  shown 
that  he  is  capable  of  eliciting  new  beauties  from  every  one  of  the 
various  styles  he  has  alternately  employed,  stamping  each  with  his 
own  individuality.  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  several  varieties 
of  the  Italian  styles,  have  been  successively  adopted  by  him  in  the 
Walhalla  and  the  Glyptotheca,  in  the  Alter heiligst en  Capelle, 
the  Pinacotheca,  Odeon,  New  Palace,  Bazaar,  and  many  other 
edifices.  To  say  the  truth,  he  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
giving  us  specimens  of  almost  every  other  style  except  that  of 
pointed  architecture,  preferring  those  which,  however  transformed, 
are  derived  from  the  Greek,  to  one  which  is  founded  upon  altoge- 
ther different  principles.  And  that  this  neglect  of  Gothic  on  his 
part  has  not  arisen  from  mere  accident  or  indifference,  is  evident 
from  his  express  *'  confession  of  faith"  in  the  introduction  to  his 
work.  Little  as  this  is  calculated  to  secure  him  admirers  among 
us,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  in  a  note  from  what  he  there 

says-t ^ 

*  Klenze  was  bom  in  1784,  and  after  studying  at  the  architectural  academy  at 
Berlin,  proceeded  to  Paris>  where  be  continued  liis  studies  under  Durand  at  the  Foly- 
teclinic  School.  He  then  visited  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  architect  to 
tbe  king  of  Westphalia.  In  1815  he  became  the  royal  architect  at  Munich ;  and  1823 
uid  1825  accompanied  the  present  king,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Klenze  has  applied  himselTvery  earnestly  to  the  archaeology  of  his  art,  relative 
to  which  he  has  written  several  treatises. 

t  "  Never  has  there  been,  and  never  will  there  be,  more  than  one  art  of  building 
(eine  Bouftunst),  namely,  that  which  was  brought  to  perfection  at  the  epoch  of  the 
prosperity  and  civilization  of  Greece.  Before  this  perfection  was  attained,  it  was  ne- 
cessarily preceded  by  many  attempts ;  so  too,  after  the  art  itself  was  overthrown  and 
trampled  upon,  both  by  time  and  by  barbarians,  some  reverberations  of  it  were  yet 
sensible.  Thus  there  were  many  modei  of  architecture  {Bauarten)  after  as  well  as 
prior  to  its  existence  as  an  art.  Grecian  architecture  alone  is  marked  by  universal 
propriety,  character  and  beauty,  although  any  mode  of  architecture  is  capable  of 
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The  opinions  there  expressed  show  clearly  enough  that  Klc 
comprehends  under  the  term  "  Grecian  architecture"  both 
style  which  is  the  original  one,  and  that  which^  although  for 
upon  \i,  is  as  much  characterized  by  the  use  of  the  arch  as  of 
column.  It  should  seem,  likewise,  that  he  considers  these 
modes  sufficiently  reconcilable  with  each  other  to  admit  of  c 
bination;  and  herein  we  agree  with  him^  since  it  would 
absurd  to  reject  so  valuable  an  invention  as  that  of  the  archj 
cause  it  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks ;  for  we  might  upon  the  s 
grounds  carry  our  submission  to  their  authority  so  far  as  to  abai 
the  use  of  many  other  things — window  sashes  and  chimneys 
instance — as  incompatible  with  propriety  in  any  structure  afFec 
to  be  of  that  style.  There  are  some  who  doubt  whether  the  doi 
admissible,  when  the  style  is  in  other  respects  strictly  Grecian; 
it  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  beautiful  form  in  itself,  but  has 
particular  kind  of  beauty  and  also  that  simplicity  of  outline,  w 
cause  it  to  harmonize  sufficiently  with  the  rest;  provided  the 
be  such  as  to  require  it,  and  the  general  design  of  the  structui 
conformity  with  a  feature  of  this  kind.    In  like  manner  too^  ai 

afTect'iDg  us,  and  lias  a  certain  value  of  its  own,  when  it  is  a  realty  national  styt 
lias  grown  up  out  of  the  religious  and  civil  habits  of  a  people.  This  Grecian  aic 
ture,  taking  it  in  tlie  roost  extensive  sense  uf  the  term,  comprehends  two  leading  c 
of  its  formation ;  namely,  that  in  which  all  the  apertures  and  intervab  are  covet 
horizontal  lines,  and  that  when  the  arch  was  discovered  and  applied  to  dmilar  pur 

"  If  we  examine  into  and  attend  to  this  two-fold  developement  of  Grecian  an 
turc  in  its  elementary  principles;  and  in  forming  a  style  for  ourselves,  keep  in 
those  precious  remains  of  art  which  are  yet  preserved  to  us  both  in  Greece  and  in 
Grecian  architecture  can  and  must  be  the  architecture  of  the  world,  and  tiiat 
periods ;  nor  can  any  climate,  any  materialf  any  difference  of  manners  prove  an  a 
to  its  universal  adoption  "! 

**  The  history  of  art,"  he  afterwards  continues,  '*  like  that  of  the  world,  p« 
step  by  step  :  just  emerging,  therefore,  from  out  of  the  magnificent  wretchednem 
grandiose  Elende)  of  the  middle  ages,  partly  surrounded  only  by  the  remains  of  thi 
debased  period  of  Roman  art,  partly  attracted  only  by  what  was  most  homogenei 
it,  viz.  its  bad  taste,  the  artists  of  thnt  period  (the  tifteenth  and  sixteenth  cet 
could  not  possibly  restore  architecture  to  its  native  dignity,  however  merit 
their  endeavours  to  do  so  may  have  been. 

"  The  gross  architectural  solecisms  of  a  Buonarotti,  the  still  more  flagrant  absui 
of  a  Giulio  Romano,  Madcrno  and  Borromini,  which  naturally  resulted  from  tiiem 
tasteless  puerilities  which  reached  their  cUmax  under  Louis  XV. ;  and  lasUy,  all  tl 
meaning  and  spiritless  imitations  of  detached  Grecian  forms  of  a  still  later  period 
any  thing  but  calculated  to  arrest  the  defects  observable  in  the  works  of  the  fif 
century  ;  so  that  an  important  task  was  still  reserved  for  architecture  in  these  oui 
times,  when  Grecian  antiquity  has  been  opened  to  us  by  so  many  literary  and  art 
works. 

"  For  some  time  past  intelligent  men  of  all  countries  have  been  labouring  f< 
accomplishment  of  this  object ;  and  we  also  have  added  our  endeavours  to  thein 
have  we  feared  to  set  our  face  manfully  against  the  mechanical  workman  syster 
rived  from  Vitruvius  and  Vignola,  or  against  the  empty  groundless  theories  of  f 
about  art^  and  the  low  miserable  notions  of  those  who  see  in  architecture  no 
purpose  or  value  than  that  of  protecting  ourselves  as  economically  as  possible  a 
raio,  heat  and  cold.'' 
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may,  if  not  actually  combined  with  Greek  columns^  at  least  be 
allowed  to  appear  in  those  parts  of  a  fagade  where  columns  are 
not  applied.  Their  mouldings  ought  also  to  conform  with  the 
character  of  the  order;  and  besides  great  reserve  and  discretion  in 
introducing  them  at  all,  arches  should  be  made  to  seem  to  blend 
naturally  with  the  rest  of  the  composition. 

Without  stopping  to  animadvert  upon  the  sentiments  which 
Klenze  must  be  supposed  to  entertain  in  regard  to  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, we  must  now  revert  to  our  immediate  object,  and  give 
some  account  of  his  two  most  celebrated  edifices,  the  Glypto- 
theca  and  Pinacotheca,  at  Munich.  To  describe  either  of  these 
buildings,  with  the  collections  they  contain  and  their  numerous 
embellishments  both  in  fresco-painting  and  sculpture,  which  con- 
stitute no  small  share  of  their  attraction,  would  require  a  volume* 
All,  therefore,  that  we  can  pretend  to  do  is  to  give  some  general 
idea  of  their  architecture  and  arrangement,  which,  now  that  we  are 
about  to  have  a  "  National  Gallery"  of  our  own,  will  not  be 
thought  undeserving  attention. 

The  Glyptotheca,  or  to  give  it  its  German  title,  the  Glyptothek, 
is  an  insulated  building,  about  220  feet  square,  with  a  court  in 
its  centre,  and  without  any  windows  externally,  except  two  large 
ones  in  the  back  front,  the  different  apartments  being  lighted 
either  by  domes  or  by  spacious  windows  towards  the  court,  formed 
in  the  arches  of  the  vaulted  ceilings.  By  this  means  the  architect 
has  got  rid  of  many  difficulties  in  point  of  design,  while  there 
being  only  a  single  floor,  and  the  windows  raised  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  sufficient  light  is  obtained,  because  the  court 
is  80  spacious  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  ediflce,  that  the 
opposite  side  cannot  be  seen  from  within.  The  style  adopted 
for  the  exterior  is  Ionic,  in  a  certain  degree  modified  according 
to  the  architect's  own  ideas,  yet  still  decidedly  Grecian  in  cha- 
racter. The  principal  fagade  has  an  octa-style  portico,  advancing 
one  intercolumn  before  the  general  line  of  the  front,  and  recessed 
about  as  much  within  it :  and  these  two  divisions  of  it  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  inner  range  of  four  columns,  forming  five  open  inter- 
columnsy  those  at  the  extremities  being  enclosed  between  antse. 
The  effect  of  this  portico,  which  is  raised  on  three  exceedingly 
deep  steps,  is  very  imposing  and  (classical,  owing  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  intercolumns,  as  well  as  to  the  multiplicity  of  the 
columns  themselves,  and  the  great  depth  of  shade  thus  produced. 
Rich  however  as  it  is,  both  in  these  and  other, respects,  the  co- 
lumns, it  should  be  observed,  are  not  fluted,  although  their  neck- 
ings are  sculptured,  which  certainly  gives  them  a  very  unusual 
yet  not  unpleasing  expression.  Contrary,  too,  as  this  may  appear 
^>  sound  principles  of  taste,  no  less  than  to  Grecian  pr^ctice^  we 
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think  it  very  probable  that  the  architect  considered  it  better  to 
leave  their  shafts  plain,  both  in  order  to  give  them  such  a 
breadth  of  effect  as  should  cause  them  to  harmonize  with  other 
parts  of  the  fagade,  and  also  in  order  to  avoid  the  confusion  that 
might  have  been  produced  by  so  many  perpendicular  lines,  the 
columns  themselves  being  very  closely  set,  and  there  being  another 
range  behind  the  first.  Whether  such  were  really  his  motive  or 
not  for  what  he  has  done,  we  do  not  object  to  it  as  we  here  find 
it,  although  we  consider  fiutings  to  columns  to  be  almost  indis- 
pensable for  their  full  beauty. 

The  lateral  divisions  of  this  elevation  are  not  so  lofty  as  the 
portico  itself,  the  podium  by  which  they  are  surmounted  rising 
no  higher  than  the  moulding  beneath  the  necking  of  the  Ionic 
columns.  These  parts  therefore  assume  the  appearance  of  low 
wings,  attached  to  a  centre,  whose  roof  is  seen  to  extend,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  pediment,  the  whole  depth  of  the  building  as  far 
as  the  inner  court.  Each  of  these  wings  has  two  antee  in  front 
surmounted  by  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  species ;  and  between 
these  are  three  large  tabernacle  niches  (intended  to  be  filled  with 
colossal  figures),  with  pilasters  and  pediments.  The  entablature 
to  these  parts  of  the  design  (the  wmgs)  is  very  deep  and  rich, 
and  above  the  cornice  is  a  series  of  Greek  antefixae  coming  against 
the  lower  part  of  the  upper  podium. 

As  may  be  guessed  from  what  has  already  been  said,  the  inte- 
rior distribution  of  the  rooms  is  exceedingly  simple,  forming 
only  a  single  range  around  the  four  sides  of  the  inner  court.  The 
first  apartment  on  entering  from  the  left  hand  side  of  the  vesti- 
bule is  that  appropriated  to  Egyptian  antiquities.  The  next, 
which  is  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the  building,  is  a  rotunda  lighted 
by  a  dome,  and  contains  the  very  earliest  specimens  of  Grecian 
art.  To  these  succeed  the  Hall  of  the  i^gina  Marbles,  the  Hall 
of  Apollo,  and  the  Bacchischer  SaaL  We  now  arrive  at  the 
rooms  in  the  other  front,  the  first  of  which  is  that  called  the  Mo- 
biden  Saal;  after  which  we  enter  the  two  apartments  appropri- 
ated to  festive  meetings  and  entertainments,  one  of  which  is 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  smaller  vestibule  forming  the  entrance 
from  the  tetrastyle  portico  for  carriages,  on  this  side  of  the  build- 
ing. These  two  halls  are  decorated  in  a  very  magnificent  style 
with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  some  of  his  pupils,  ^-epresenting 
various  subjects  from  Grecian  history  and  mythology.  Passing 
from  these  into  the  apartment  corresponding  with  the  Niobiden 
Saal,  we  descend  from  thence  by  a  few  steps  into  the  Romer 
Saal,  so  called  from  its  containing  all  the  works  of  Roman  sculp- 
ture. This  is  by  far  the  most  spacious  of  any  part  of  the  inte- 
rior, forming  a  long  gallery  equal  to  one  entire  side  of  the  inner 
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I  court.  Another  flight  of  steps  at  the  further  extremity  conducts 
up  into  a  second  rotunda,  filled  with  sculpture  in  bronze  and  co- 
loured marbles ;  and  the  following  and  last  room,  which  brings 
us  again  into  the  front  vestibule,  contains  some  choice  works  of 
modern  art.  Independently  of  the  inestimable  treasures  of  art 
^  with  which  they  are  stored,  these  halls  and  galleries  are  remark- 
able for  their  architectural  luxury,  which  gradually  increases  in 
splendour ;  since  although  a  sufiicient  uniformity  of  style  is  ob- 
served throughout,  in  the  particular  mode  of  embellishment  and 

.  the  ornaments,  regard  has  been  had,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  subjects  to  which  each  is  respectively  ap- 
propriated. Thus,  the  Hall  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  those 
immediately  succeeding  it,  are  somewhat  plainer  in  their  decora- 
tions, while  the  Romer  Saal  exhibits  extraordinary  architectural 
pomp.  AW  the  rooms  have  inlaid  marble  pavements,  and  inde- 
pendently of  the  variety  and  richness  of  their  vaulted  roofs,  and 
their  cornices,  acquire  no  small  splendour  from  different  coloured 
stuccos  and  marbles  with  which  their  walls  are  coated  ;  but  this 
gallery  surpasses  them  all,  having  three  low  domes  in  its  ceiling 
very  abundantly  ornamented,  besides  cofi*ers  with  gold  ornaments 
aud  mouldings  on  a  deep  red  ground ;  each  of  the  large  arches 
or  lunettes  corresponding  with  those  forming  the  windows  on 
the  opposite  side,  being  also  filled  with  rich  arabesques  in  gold. 

Compared  with  this  lavish  prodigality,  even  the  new  galleries 
of  the  British  Museum  are  most  quaker-like  affairs;  nor  must 
we  expect  that  the  building  now  erecting  in  Trafalgar  Square 
will  be  able  to  compete  with   the  Munich  Pinacothek  for  in- 
ternal splendour;  or  rather,  we  must  look  for  no  other  orna- 
nient  within   than   that  produced  by  the  pictures   themselves. 
Many  will  be  of  opinion  that  even  if  there  be  no  objection  to  it 
on  the  score  of  economy,  so  much  decoration  is  not  only  super- 
fluous, but  injurious,  when  introduced  into  a  gallery  for  sculpture. 
Klenze,   however,   is  of  a  decidedly   different   opinion,   for  he 
^pressly  says,  that  it  is  a  very  erroneous  idea  to  imagine  that 
plain  architecture  and  plain  walls,  merely  tinted  of  a  light  hue, 
set  off  statues  and  other  works  of  sculpture  most  advantageously ; 
on  the  contrary,  brilliancy  and  depth  of  colour,  and  a  certain 
piquant  richness  in  other  respects,  not  only  give  a  pleasing  relief 
and  prominency  to  the  sculpture  itself,  but  are  also  favourable, 
inasmuch    as  they  excite  both  the  visual  organ  and  the  mind 
of  the  spectator.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  something 
may  also  be  said  on  the  other  side,  there  is  some  truth  in  this 
observation;  nor  can  it  be  disputed  that  that  excess  of  soberness 
in  which  we  indulge,  is  attended  with  a  too  chilling  coldness  and 
insipidity;  while  if  any  where  at  all,  warmth  and  richness  of 
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colonriiii:,  vivaciiv  ami  gaiety  of  expression  are  more  requisite  in 
a  tH^Id  than  in  a  warmer  climate.  Our  architects,  to  say  Ae  truth, 
aiY  ratluT  ncsili^oni  upon  this  point,  for  they  seem  rather  to 
ix^gard  otVool  of  colour  as  a  disparagement  to  their  art,  and  we 
ha>c  hoard  sosno  maintain  that  it  is  for  architecture  to  please  by 
inirinsio  boautv  of  form.  This  niav  be  verv  true,  vet  we  do  not 
500  >\h\  ii  should  not  avail  itself,  on  suitable  occasions,  of  other 
loi^itimato  njoans  at  its  disposal.  Few,  we  believe,  imagine  that 
pioiuu^  would  look  ihe  better  for  being  hung  up  without  frames. 
-Ml  :l'o  onwmeniid  sculpture  of  the  fa^avfe  of  the  Glyptothek 
y\\\\\K\\  i\s>v.\.  \\c  >ho«ld  ha\o  obscne^i.  i^  constructed  entirely  of  a 
sjvo'c*  .^:"  !V.arb?o'^  is  ro!  \e:  compliied:  when  that  shall  be  the 
osso.  TiiKo:*.  ./.Tv^i^vihor. ::  w::!.  ihoucli  f^r  exceeded  by  many  odiers 
in  o\:er:.  Iv  oi'^e  of  The  proi:.*^*:  aiii  ccn:p!r:est  works  of  modem 
!!t'.VvS.  r:.,>  «".^.  :>e  ^^  .:.•.:.".,:*  :i:^  :hc  :wo  chief,  if  not  perhaps 
:^f  v*".*\^  \^v*S».<  of  K"::r.:t  :r.  ire  _i'.:r,  ;.^  Grecian  style.  The 
l^rri.v:^;  k.  :?e  Fi:s,v,  :r.e  r-ew  K^* :.:.'*:  or  psiace,  and  other 
<::mo:,:  ■:>  r-  h::r,  ^rv.  .^r  :i:i  e:r.:r:i-. .  i-  whit  mav  be  distin- 
i-,:.>j^;v.  i>  :>.:'  \n.-  Gr-.-. V  <:^.;.  <::!'.  r::i:-:ir.i:  such  of  the  Ita- 
^ i r  > ^f :  v-*/ :-.> ^.' f ,' V ' .  v .■. - : r ;■,• .  O :  :i:  =  P :z i o: :n :: k.  the  first  stone 
o:  \» :  .'-".  x^jL>  i  ,'.  Ay  .".  "/.Sv;  /.-i.:  rnir.^  r:-f  rirthday  of  the 
:.l  , >:  /.  >  r^i-.vj::"  .  'i*;  sCi".  v:«"?  i:-::  i  :r:»r:  ir:-i::cc rural  notice, 
l.ikr  ::•;  v-  /:».,t  >,-•*'.  "v*>"  ^>r:o-.  ::  :<  j^tuii^'i.  i:  zo  i»ery  great 
,*  .>:«^'.';.  ::  >  sio.v  .:  * 'c  ^  v  r:.';.  lo: .-vc-i  :fc:p".-e  ,m  art  is  quite 
!?;>,.  iio.:  ■  vuV  i.'.  ,-:",  V,.  -.vv^^  I:>  y-ij:  >  I:c:^  iM  narrow, 
S=.  -x  I  ;v. :  ?••;-:.  ;•,•  v,:  ';>;■:  r>  .-.  ,vr- ,  r  - :  rr«f  cJLrr^niitzes  form 
v»  ^i>  y  i-.w  .  •,\v>  '  >v  :v  :  ,  >ci.".  ;■  i  sr.-«,*r,->:t  like  two  H  ^ 
x\  .•;»,•  .,\;\::;'  :•  v.-:.,;.:  ;.i;jv.s  :.:•;:  ,  :on:  io--L":e<  i  Oiore  solid 
4..-.X  s  •»..»,•;    J  -c  i*  i\:,  ::  ,*•     ","    ;•;••:  :s  ^r'tM  rj  cj.«:ii  of  the  end 

.  ■::  ■...->  i.  \  i     .',  '   >. :..  ;:.*  i  :c  ziir^:*.:  2,  basement 
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of  lofty  proportions,  with  a  bold  rustic  course  beneath  the  win- 
dows; and  very  massive  rustic  quoins  of  the  same  kind  at  the  angles. 
The  windows  and  doors  are  arched,  but  all  inclosed  within  square 
framings,  the  spandrils  being  filled  up  with  carving.  Above  this 
basement  rises  an  attached  Ionic  order  continued  quite  round 
the  building,  with  a  rich  console  frieze.  The  inter-columns  are 
occupied  by  very  large  arcade  windows,  on  whose  keystones  the 
architrave  rests;  so  as  to  occasion  a  very  great  superficies  of 
aperture,  such  as  would  give  this  upper  structure  an  air  of  too 
great  lightness,  were  it  not  counteracted  by  the  solidity  of  the 
projecting  part  of  the  wings.  The  eficct  of  the  whole  is  so 
masterly,  so  rich  and  chaste,  and  so  imposing  from  its  extent, 
that  although  we  are  by  no  means  admirers  of  the  Italian  style 
generally,  we  must  admit  that  an  edifice  like  this  is  almost  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  our  prejudices  against  it;  nor  can  we  deny  that 
Klenze  has  here  given  us  a  design  of  much  beauty.  Considering 
the  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  apart,  he  could  not  well  do 
otherwise  than  attach  his  columns,  consequently  he  is  not  to  be 
censured  on  that  score ;  neither  do  we  at  all  object  to  the  height 
of  the  basement,  which  rather  exceeds  that  of  the  order  above  it; 
because  it  has  a  peculiar  grandeur  of  its  own;  and  as  the  design 
does  not  profess  to  be  in  the  antique  style,  it  ought  not  to  be 
'  criticised  too  strictly  for  not  adhering  to  what  it  does  not  afi^ect. 
We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  the  capitals  of  the  columns  had 
partaken  a  little  more  of  the  Greek  manner;  they  are  notwith- 
standing far  better  than  the  ordinary  Italian  Ionic;  and  the 
architect  has  given  antae-caps  to  his  pilasters,  instead  of  placing, 
as  all  the  Italian  school  have  done,  voluted  capitals  upon  a  square 
shaft,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  the  volutes  must  necessarily 
be  of  insignificant  proportions.  Besides  this  judicious  innova- 
tion on  the  Italian  system,  he  has  greatly  purified  and  corrected 
most  of  bis  details,  and  adopted  some  Grecian  peculiarities, — 
among  others,  Grecian  aute-fixae. 

From  the  size  and  number  of  the  windows  (twenty-five  on  a 
floor  in  the  main  part  of  each  of  the  longer  fronts,)  one  would  be 
led  to  imagine  that  the  picture  galleries  are  lighted  from  the  sides, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  space  for  pictures  on  that  side  of  the 
rooms  where  the  windows  fall.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  chief  rooms  appropriated  to  the  various  schools  of  painting 
extend  through  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  building,  and  are 
all  lighted  directly  from  above;  and  on  one  side  of  this  internal 
gallery,  is  a  series  of  twenty-three  cabinets  for  small  pictures,  the 
middle  one  being  longer  than  the  rest;  while  on  the  other  is  a 
single  long  and  narrow  gallery  or  loggia,  having  twenty-five 
windows,  and  as  many  small  blank  domes  in  its  vaulted  cieling. 
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This  gallery  will  be  kighlj  decorated  with  arabesques,  and  other 
subjects  in  fresco,  by  artists  of  the  Munich  school.  And  if  such 
an  appendage  appears  to  English  notions  a  very  superfluous  and 
costly  piece  of  ostentation,  the  picture  rooms  themselves  will 
also  be  tliought  to  have  had  far  more  expended  upon  them  than 
uas  by  any  means  called  for.  In  these  apartments,  which  are  alt 
fort>  feet  in  breadth  by  fifty  in  height,  but  which  vary  from 
about  fifty  to  eighty  in  length,  the  floors  are  of  Venetian  ierazzo, 
aud  the  door  cases,  and  the  dado  at  the  lower  part  of  the  walk«  of  a 
beautiful  greyish  marble;  besides  which,  the  walls  themselves  are 
to  be  hung  with  crimson  or  green  watered  damask, and  the ceilmgs 
profusely  enriched  with  stucco  work.  It  must  be  confessed,  too^ 
that  among  other  symptoms  of  a  total  disregard  of  economy,  here 
is  a  most  terrible  loss  of  space,  the  marUe  dado  being  a  kind  of 
Hi}ii-v:^tiiHz^r^  that  prevents  pictures  being  hung  lower  than 
wiihin  three  or  four  feet  above  the  door,  while  the  deep  vmultidg 
of  tiie  rvxul  although  admirably  contrived  for  admitting  the  light 
do^inuards  at  a  proper  angle,  reduces  the  actual  height  of  the 
w^Is  thems^lve^  by  more  than  twenty  feei;  so  that  no  pictun^ 
can  be  hung  up  fairlv  out  of  sight,  as  is  the  case  in  all  our  ezhi- 
k&tktt  ivvuus;  uciiber  is  it  iutended  that  the  frames  shall  be  dove- 
tailed ic^ctber  i  .'j;  Sv^mer^i  House  and  Sufolk  Street,  but  be 
made  to  keep  jit  a  respectful  cisiaiice  fiom  each  other;  otherwise 
whi:ew-dsh  wouui  ha%x:  a£Lsv«cn:\i  the  purpose  of  watered  damask. 
If«  iu  the  new  e\bib:c:.^-u  rvx'::::.s  for  the  Re  val  Academv,  >Ir.  Wilkim 
e-ju:'^>i  tuuutge  ::i  3lH  cL-.'  m^jLiurtcxUv^  of  the  Munich  gallery,  we 
lk>pe  he  \kill  i^s  Lcds;  tak:  i  iuixc  frooi  it  u>  prevent  in  futiue  that 
leffftble  '*  tkvitog**  svstem«  of  ^tdch  bodi  exhibitors  and  Fiaiton 
have'  sv>  much  re.isoa  to  ooas plain;  is  for  d&e  sasiieeziiig  and  dova- 
i:iiLtt^  s\s^em«  tiu:.  wv  supfo«$«:.  will  sail  coccnue  to  be  adhered 
r.\  »  :c  fcs  uoic  likclv  crjir  Jooa  Ball  «:1l  iis:ea  to  any  proposal  for 
hjL^ta^  >:U.  bjLtr^Lrji^.  :h:L'k:K^  iitjl:  picr-^r^'s  re*juire  no  other  hang- 

lrott\  A^>x:^.  wt*  ov>  i-iui  icjl:  Ezi^icisd  caicht  coodescrend  to 
rike  4  i<^w».vi  riv^ai  ciic  i.::i<  s;^;;:  .v  Ri^ina;  z:c  if  with  its  com- 
|vi:jL;:%eN  ^^r\  Lii>i:cvi  :^Sv."v:\vs^  :s:  2x*  ce^a  ibfe  within  the  ten 
!*>;  xejus  ;.>  ojirr \  :-:,>  e\cv:u:ici:  >o  *^x:i>  ac^I«  undertakings 
Wttov^'ttc  w::a  vv  c:-v  Arcs,  i.:d  i^^tjy:  rxeir  Jsdvanoement  io 
^v»,  :;  -^  m:oei  'JLX*it::y.L*>  :,*  vcecc  i:o^  irTtCiinrfy  we  apply 
:tu>  s.-:  :-^c  pcSx  :t:.v\: .  :,>  >;.  ,m  vii-vosis.  I:  s  true  that  we 
ajtvc  jujtvx  4  bv*^:uL^:-i:.  j^o  '..:j:  ..I-u^^^  irv  put  upon  a  more 
li  S.  i  1  -  '  .v; .  »^  •  i  .1  :>  rV:  ux ; '! ^  ;  >; : . .  >♦  e  "jTrvof eii  but  creepingly* 
I'v  t>;-.,>a  M^o^»,\i:L*  V.  .'i^'Mxv.  ji'u^'.S'  va  foot  bT  foot  so 
A^w^'fc.  •. uf,  j.j\vx  >  x^\.\.v  ,v  icvxicrjivc  uie  j:n*seat  seneration 
\*'     *  ov  v\iA>vv!  j.jv  XtVic   '.  S:  s  valine  c^u ;  xud  so  txr  we  may 
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be  said  to  build  for  posterity,  rather  than  for  ourselves.  We  have 
now  done  with  our  splenetic  remarks,  having  uo  room  to  indulge 
in  them  any  further;  nor  even  room  to  speak  as  we  could  wish  to 
do  of  the  vast  hoards  of  art  in  pictures,  with  which  many  other 
collections  besides  that  of  the  Pinacothek  are  stocked.  Our 
promise  to  give  some  description  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin 
remains  to  be  fulfilled,  and  we  have  purposely  deferred  our 
mention  of  that  edifice  till  now,  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
more  easily  compare  it  with  the  two  we  have  just  been  noticing. 

Instead  of  being  exclusively  either  a  picture  or  sculpture  gal* 
lery,  Scfainkel's  building  is  both,  and  consequently  differs  consi- 
derably from  the  two  at  Munich.  It  has,  however,  one  circum- 
stance in  common  with  them,  namely,  that  of  standing  quite 
insulated,  with  its  principal  front  facing  the  palace,  and  with  the 
Zenghaus  on  one  side,  and  the  cathedral  on  the  other,  besides 
many  other  rich  architectural  objects  within  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  building  itself  is  divided  into  a  low  basement  and  two  upper 
floors,  whose  windows  appear  on  three  of  its  sides;  and  it  forms 
a  regular,  unbroken  oblong  of  276  feet*  by  1 70.  The  principal 
fiagade,  which  is  on  one  of  the  longer  sides,  namely,  that  towards 
the  south,  consists  entirely  of  a  grand  colonnade  of  nineteen  inter- 
eolumns  formed  by  eighteen  fluted  Ionic  pillars,  forty  feet  high, 
snd  two  very  broad  antas  at  the  angles.  These  columns  rest 
upon  a  solid  stylobate  of  the  same  height  as  the  basement  story 
in  the  other  fronts,  and  unbroken  save  by  the  flight  of  steps  in  the 
centre,  which  occupies  the  width  of  seven  inter-columns  and  their 
pilars.  Within  the  portico,  this  central  portion  has  five  open 
mter-columns  {i,  e.  four  columns  in  antis)  beyond  which  is  a  low 
screen  with  open-work  bronze  doors,  enclosing  the  staircase,, 
whose  upper  part,  thus  thrown  into  perspective,  contributes  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  picturesque  magnificence  of  this  architectural 
scene.  Neither  are  the  other  parts  of  the  back-ground  to  the 
colonnade  less  remarkable  for  the  taste  and  richness  they  display; 
for  the  wall  on  either  side  of  this  receding  division,  is  embel- 
lished dirough  its  whole  extent,  by  enriched  fascias  and  other 
ornamental  mouldings,  and  numerous  compartments  inlaid  with 
variegated  marbles,  besides  a  series  of  reliefs,  while  the  whole 
upper  part  of  each  wall  is  intended  to  be  filled  with  a  large  paint- 
ing in  fresco. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  ask  if  there  be  any  other  modern  work 
of  architecture  to  be  paralleled  with  this,  when  all  its  decorations 
shall   have   been   completed?     What  simplicity  of  outline^  yet 

*  As  the  difference  between  the  Berlin  and  English  measure  amounts  to  no  more 
than  two  feet  three  inches  and  a  fraction  in  ^76  feet,  it  is  not  worth  attending  to,  and 
we  therefore  retain  the  original  values. 
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what  variety  and  originality  in  the  design!  What  classical  feeling, 
combined  with  novel  invention!  What  exuberant  pomp,  yet 
what  refined  chastity  of  style !  Here  the  great  German  master  has 
conceived  an  edifice  worthy  to  be  a  palace  of  the  arts.  Liberal, 
but  not  profuse,  he  has  arrayed  it  both  in  loveliness  and  splen- 
dour, and  has  shed  around  it  the  halo  of  a  poetic  imagination. 
Some  of  his  critics,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  done 
rather  too  little  than  too  much,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
all  the  rest  of  the  exterior  partake  of  the  brilliancy  of  this  fagade. 
While  we  admit  that  our  satisfaction  would  have  been  all  the  greater 
had  this  been  the  case,  we  must  observe  that  it  is  rather  impru- 
dent to  apply  such  a  standard  to  modern  structures,  for  how 
many  facades  are  there  which  seem  only  to  be  stuck  up  against 
the  rest  of  the  building,  in  examining  which,  the  eye  catches 
a  view  not  only  of  something  less"  finished,  but  mean  even  to 
shabbiness.  Besides,  although  not  to  be  compared  for  splendour 
to  the  principal  front,  all  the  other  sides  of  the  Museum  are,  if 
rather  more  sober  than  they  might  have  been,  distinguished  by 
a .  noble  simplicity,  and  withal  entirely  of  a  piece.  There  is  no 
offensive  transition  from  a  gorgeous  to  a  vulgar  and  trivial  styler- 
nothing  of  that  sudden  breaking  off  or  breaking  down  which 
ofibnds  us  in  so  many  of  our  buildings,  even  those  of  the  greatest 
pretension.  On  the  contrary,  the  continuation  of  the  entire  en- 
tablature quite  round  the  building,  and  the  bold  antae  at  each 
angle,  preserve  sufficient  consistency ;  while  the  beautiful  propor- 
tions and  finished  elegance  of  all  the  other  features  entitle  it  to 
more  than  simple  approbation.  These  fronts,  in  fact,  possess  so 
much  merit,  that  of  themselves  alone  they  would  be  reckoned  sin- 
gularly tasteful  specimens  of  architecture. 

There  is  yet  another  grand  feature  of  the  exterior,  which  we 
have>not  pointed  out,  that  adds  both  to  the  importance  and  variety 
of  the  whole  pile ;  and  that  is  the  low  superstructure  arising  from 
the  centre  of  the  roof,  formed  by  four  ornamental  screen  walls, 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  upper  part  of  the 
dome  above  the  grand  rotunda.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  our 
architect  should  have  recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  conceal 
such  a  feature,  the  dome  would  here  have  been  rather  a  blemish 
than  a  beauty,  as  only  a  slight  portion  would  have  emerged  above 
the  roofy  so  that  it  would  have  had  a  most  abortive  appearance. 
Neither  could  an  outer  dome,  supposing  it  would  have  been 
more  in  character  with  the  rest  of  the  design,  have  very  well  been 
applied,  since,  in  order  to  produce  any  effect,  it  must  have  been 
raised  upon  a  tambour  very  nearly  as  high  as  the  present  screen, 
and  must  have  been  so  much  elevated  above  the  inner  one,  as 
nearly  to  exclude  light. 
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The  rotunda  itself^  which  divides  the  inner  area  into  two 
distinct  courts,  is  sixty-seven  feet  in  diameter  by  seventy  in 
leight,  and  the  lower  part  is  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty 
fluted  columns,  with  foiiaged  capitals  of  Grecian  design.  Above 
this  peristyle  runs  a  gallery  communicating  with  the  apartments 
on  the  upper  floor.  The  rooms  on  the  lower  floor  contain  the 
collection  of  sculpture  and  other  antiques ;  and  the  principal  ones 
are,  a  large  gallery  upwards  of  200  feet  in  length,  and  two  lesser 
ones  123  feet  each.  The  first  of  these  is  thirty  feet  wide,  the 
others  twenty-nine ;  and  they  are  all  divided  into  three  equal  por- 
tions or  aisles  by  two  rows  of  Doric  columns, — the  same  we  have 
already  noticed  for  the  singular  beauty  of  their  decorated  capitals. 
Above  these  are  picture  galleries  of  the  same  extent,  on  the  upper 
floor;  but  these  are  partitioned  ofi^  by  cross  screens  extendmg 
from  the  piers  between  the  windows,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of 
cabinets,  viz.  eleven  in  the  longer  and  seven  in  each  of  the  shorter 
galleries.  Besides  tbe  very  great  increase  of  surface  thus  obtained 
for  hanging  up  pictures,  the  light  is  thrown  more  directly  on  the 
paintings  themselves  than  it  otherwise  would  be  from  side  win- 
dows ;  and  if  the  general  coup  (Pail  be  not  so  imposing,  there  is  a 
connterbalancing  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  eye  is  not  so  be- 
wildered, and  after  taking  a  general  survey  the  visitor  can  give 
his  attention  to  the  contents  of  one  or  more  divisions  at  a  time. 
Neither  is  the  efi^ect  of  extent  entirely  lost,  for  there  is  a  clear 
space  of  ten  feet  between  the  screens  and  the  back  wall,  whereby 
an  uninterrupted  vista  is  preserved  from  one  end  of  the  gallery  to 
the  other.  In  themselves,  too,  the  screens  are  sufficiently  orna- 
mental ;  and  the  architect  has  guarded  against  the  pictures  being 
hung  either  too  high  or  too  low,  having  carried  up  these  partitions 
only  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  windows,  or  eighteen  feet  from 
the  floor,  so  that  there  is  still  considerable  open  space  above^  be- 
tween them  and  the  cieling. 

Greatly  as  we  feel  inclined  to  speak  of  some  of  Schinkel's 
other  works — among  them  of  the  no  less  singular  than  beautiful 
fagade  of  the  noble  mansion  lately  built  by  him  for  M.  Feilner  at 
Berlin — the  length  which  this  article  has  already  reached  warns 
us  to  lay  down  the  pen.  We  trust  that  such  brief  glimpses  of  his 
merits  as  we  have  been  able  to  afibrd,  will  be  thought  in  some 
measure  to  justify  the  encomiastic  tone  in  which  we  have  spoken 
of  the  Berhn  architect.  At  the  same  time  we  arp  very  sensible 
that  we  must  seem  to  many  of  our  readers  to  have  indulged  in 
hyperbole.  Schinkel's  poetry  is  of  a  kind  which  does  not  admit 
of  extracts  or  quotations  being  made  from  it,  that  would  carry 
with  them  self-evidence  of  their  beauty ;  while,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  apt  to  prove  tedious,  the  most  exact  description  can 
convey  only  general  ideas  as  to  plan  or  composition* 
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Unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  his  designs  and  those  of  Klenze 
require  only  to  be  known  in  this  country  in  order  to  obtain  ad- 
mirers^ and  to  find,  we  will  not  say  imitators,  but  emulators;  for 
works  of  this  stamp  are  well  calculated,  if  any  thing  be  so,  to 
direct  an  architect's  ideas  into  a  fresh  and  vigorous  current^  and 
thereby  lead  to  originality  of  style.  We  do  not  speak  this  unad- 
▼isedly,  but  rather  from  positive  experience,  judging  of  the  eflRect 
they  are  likely  to  have  on  others  from  that  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  ourselves;  for  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  have  de- 
rived more  instruction  from  Schinkel  as  to  the  copiousness  and 
variety  of  which  architecture  is  susceptible,  and  as  to  the  real 
spirit  of  antique  art  when  applied  to  modem  purposes,  than  we 
had  previously  derived  from  all  the  other  modem  examples  we 
are  acquainted  with. 

The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Visits  and  Sketches  at 
Home  and  Abroad,'^  just  as  this  sheet  is  going  to  press,  makes 
it  imperative  on  us  to  notice,  that  such  ample  descriptions  of  tiw 
two  Galleries  and  other  buildings  at  Munich  will  be  found  in  that 
work,  that  had  her  volumes  made  their  appearance  earlier,  we 
should,  while  speaking  of  the  Glyptothek,  &c.,  have  had  occasion 
to  do  little  more  than  refer  our  readers  to  them.  We  may  now 
do  so  for  those  particulars  which  did  not  immediately  belong  to 
our  subject,  and  also  for  her  very  interesting  acconnt  of  the  new 
Palace,  and  one  or  two  other  edifices,  which  our  limits  oblige  as 
to  content  ourselves  with  merely  naming.  We  may  add  too,  that 
the  reader  will  hardly  fail  to  be  interested  in  the  details  wbidi 
Mrs.  Jameson  gives  of  Von  Klenze  himself,  derived  from  personal 
acquaintance.  Among  other  things,  she  informs  us  that  he  actu* 
ally  jrade  the  astonishing  number  of  more  than  $e^}ett  hundred 
drawings  with  his  own  hands  for  the  Palace  alone!  Her  wMe 
account  of  Munich  and  its  treasures  of  art  is  delightfully  written, 
and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  tend  to  accelerate  the  futfihnent  of 
our  prediction  at  the  commencement  of  this  article.  Wliile  tlie 
pen  is  in  our  hand,  we  may  also  observe,  that  in  hb  recently  pub* 
lished  *^  Suggestions  for  the  Architectural  Improvement  of  the 
Western  Part  of  the  Metropolis,"  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  pays  « 
exceedingly  handsome  compliment  to  the  two  Galleries  at  Mu- 
nich. Indeed,  so  far  from  being  exaggerated,  our  own  comment 
dations  are  quite  temperate,  compared  with  the  panegyrical  admi- 
ration  we  have  lately  heard  expressed  by  those  who  have  visited 
the  Bavarian  capital  on  their  way  home  from  Italy,  white  their 
imagination  was  yet  filled  with  all  the  "  glories^  of  the  Eternal 
City. 
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These  very  amusing  sketches  of  travel  were  originally  contribu*^ 
tioDS  to  some  of  the  Paris  periodicals,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  great  interest  they  excited,  have  been  collected  into  two 
volumes,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  only  seen  the  first.  The  charm 
of  the  work  is  the  reckless  negligence  of  the  author.  Alexander 
Dumas,  a  romanticist  of  the  wildest  school,  neither  cares  what  he 
says,  nor  how  he  says  it:  Don  Juan  is  perfect  consistency,  and 
Tristram  Shandy  logical  sequence,  compared  to  his  Travels. 
While  your  eyes  become  watery  over  deep  tragedy,  you  have 
scarcely  time  to  clear  the  sight  when  they  are  again  dimmed  by 
laughter  over  the  broadest  farce.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  him; 
a  theory  of  the  earth  jostles  against  a  description  of  ladies'  petti- 
coats; a  lament  over  Napoleon  mingles  with  the  account  of  a 
himtiDg  match;  learned  dissertations  from  the  old  chronicles 
nnite  with  the  discussion  of  the  latest  fashions;  and  Parisian 
belles  dancing  the  galopade  lead  us  into  the  charnel-house  of 
St.  Bernard.  Much  of  this  is  naturally  revolting  to  the  sober 
English  taste,  but  a  hearty  laugh  has  been  of  late  so  rare  an  in- 
dulgencCj  that  we  feel  disposed  to  pardon  our  author's  eccentrici- 
ties, or  at  least  to  view  them  with  that  mixture  of  complacency 
and  wonder  that  Bruin  shows  to  Jacko  when  first  the  bear  and 
monkey  are  introduced  to  each  other's  acquaintance. 

Many  of  the  anomalies  that  we  staid  and  unenthusiastic 
islanders  find  in  Dumas  must  of  course  be  attributed  to  the  na- 
tional character  of  our  excitable  neighbours,  but  many  more  are 
the  necessary  result  of  the  circumstances  that  moulded  his  early 
fife.  Of  these  he  has  recently  published  a  sketch,  which  ranks 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  literary  autobiography. 
Some  extracts  from  it  will  form  a  very  appropriate  introduction 
to  his  Travels.  ^ 

*'  I  was  about  twenty  years  old,  when  my  mother  came  into  my  room 
one  morning :  she  embraced  me  with  tears,  and  said,  '  My  dear  boy,  I 
«n  going  to  sell  all  we  have  to  pay  our  debts.*  '  Well,  mother  V  '  Well^ 
efaild^  when  our  debts  are  paid  we  shall  have  only  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
Uwee  francs  left.'  *  Of  income  ?'  My  mother  smiled  bitterly.  *  In 
dl?'  I  resumed.  '  In  all !'  '  Well,  mother,  I  shall  this  evening  take 
fifty-three  francs,  and  start  for  Paris.'  '  And  what  will  you  do  there,  my 
poor  boy  V     'I  will  see  my  father's  *  friends — the  Duke  of  Belluno, 

*  His  father  was  a  mulatto,  bom  in  St.  Domingo  in  l762i  (the  natural  son  of  the 
ICtrqais  de  la  Failleterie  by  a  negrest,)  and  educated  in  France.  In  1786  he  entered 
the  arny  as  a  private  in  the  Queen's  regiment  of  Dragoons,  distinguished  himself  very 
early  in  the  Revolution,  and  rose  by  the  main  force  of  his  extraordinary  bravery  and 
intrepidity  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  in  September,  1793.    He  afterwards  com- 
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minister  of  war — Sebastiani^  as  powerful  by  his  opposition  as  others  by 
their  favour.  My  father^  an  older  general  than  any  of  them^  and  who 
commanded  three  armies,  has  seen  them  all  under  bis  orders.  We  have 
there  a  letter  from  Belluno,  acknowledging  that  he  was  indebted  to  my 
father  for  the  favour  of  Napoleon ;  a  letter  from  Sebastiani,  thanking 
him  for  having  procured  for  him  a  share  in  the  Egyptian  expedition ; 
letters  from  Jourdau,  Kellermann,  and  even  Bemadotte  himself.  I  will 
go  to  Sweden  if  it  be  necessary,  find  out  the  king,  and  appeal  to  his  re- 
miniscences as  a  soldier/  '  And  what  will  become  of  me  in  the  mean 
time  V  '  Yon  are  right  j  be  quiet,  I  shall  not  need  to  travel  beyond 
Paris,  and  so  I  shall  set  off  this  evening.'  *  Do  what  you  please,'  said 
my  mother,  embracing  me  a  second  time  3  '  it  is,  perhaps,  a  divine  im- 
pulse.* She  went  out ;  I  sprung  to  the  foot  of  my  bed,  proud  rather 
than  sad  at  the  news  I  had  just  beard.  I  was  now  in  my  turn  to  be 
good  for  something  ;  to  repay  to  my  mother,  not  the  kindness  she  had 
lavished  on  me,  that  was  impossible,  but  to  spare  her  the  daily  torments 
that  anxiety  brings  with  it — to  comfort  her  old  age  by  my  toib.  A 
thousand  projects,  a  thousand  hopes  floated  through  my  mind :  I  was 
sore  of  obtaining  all  1  asked  when  I  should  declare  whsit  depended  on 
my  prospects.  '  Wliat  I  ask  is  for  my  mother,  the  widow  of  your  old 
comrade — for  my  mother,  my  excellent  mother  V 

^*  Bom  at  Viilers-Coterets,  a  little  town  with  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants,  it  may  easily  be  guessed  that  the  resources  for  my  educa- 
tion were  not  very  great.  A  worthy  abbe,  loved  and  respected  by  every 
body,  had  for  five  or  six  years  given  me  lessons  in  Latin,  and  made  me 
complete  some  French  bimts-rimts.  With  regard  to  arithmetic,  three 
school>ma$ters  in  succession  had  given  up  the  task  of  driving  the  first 
four  rules  into  my  head ;  to  make  amend:},  I  had  a  good  rural  educatioOi 
that  is  to  say,  I  rode  every  horse  in  the  neighbouihood,  walked  fre- 
quently twelve  leagues  to  dance  at  a  ball,  fenced  well,  was  a  good 
marksman  with  the  pistol,  played  rackets  admirably,  and  seldom  missed 
a  hare  or  partridge  at  thirty  paces.  My  preparations  being  made,  a 
work  tluit  did  not  require  much  time,  1  went  to  announce  to  all  my 
acquaintances  my  departure  for  Paris. 

*'  Id  the  coffee-room  belonging  to  the  coach>office,  there  happened  to 
be  an  old  friend  of  my  father ;  ho  had  besides  this  friendship  felt  some 
i^ratitude  to  our  tumilv,  for  haviu!;  bet(.'u  once  wouodeil  in  the  cbace,  he 
was  brought  to  oar  house^  and  the  attentions  he  received  from  my  mother 
and  sister  were  never  efiaced  from  his  memory.    Deriving  great  influence 

csuided  ui  chief  ia  tti«  Frreiives  tiie  AI(>««  aod  Li  Veud4f«  ;  and  dstingtushed  himself  in 
the  »ubs«qoeiit  Ga£a^>a%us  iu  Ir^aly  auc-i  Gemuav.  At'b'r  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  he 
iicltow«d  B«x;jiparte  ioto  C^vpt»  wbere  he  avlced  ro  I1I9  Uurels.  Ou  bb  retain  to 
Kuivpe,  tue  veocsel  ui  whkh  he  wa:s  ^  pa»:<en^r  wa^  drireu  bv  a  storm  into  Tareotum  : 
the  Nc(&poUtm  gvveruuteut»  beio^  tbeu  at  war  wttii  Ynncv,  »euevi  hlxm,  and  con6iied 
htm  ijt  tM-<^  xeurs  a»  a  prtsi-oer  iu  a  d^t:\}  Jun^^rotx^  along  with  the  celebrated  minera- 
W^bf>  l>*ls«aieu.  The  erfi^ct  of  ihis  coiiti::en3et:t  was  sucb  upoo  his  coiistitution  as  to 
vott^v'wu  ISLiitt  to  ustcttvttv  for  the  reuuluder  of  his  vlaT%  which,  after  seTeral  jean' 
Iati»^uot  3U*I  ^tiering:,  were  tenuiiiateU  i:i  I'SOT,  at  tae'eojHT  age  of  fortj-fiwe.  He 
jHx»e99evt  ea.traorUutac\  <treu$tb»attd  oeotwith^taadin^  his  cop^r  ttitt,  was  kicked  npoo 
3s  one  of  the  &u»t  men  ia  tlie  I'reucb  ajnvr. 
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from  his  fortune  and  his  probity,  he  had  carried  by  storm  the  election 
of  General  Foy^  his  old  companion  at  college.  He  offered  me  a  letter 
to  the  honourable  deputy ;  I  took  it^  embraced  him,  and  went  to  bid 
firewell  to  my  worthy  abb^  ;  he  approved  my  resolution,  took  leave  of 
me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  when  I  asked  him  for  advice^  which  he 
had  not  offered^  he  opened  the  Bible  and  pointed  to  these  words :  Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you, 

"  That  very  evening  I  set  o6f,  and  on  my  arrival  in  Paris  stopped 
at  a  very  modest  hotel  in  Ihe  Rwe  St.  Germain  VAuxerroiSt  convinced  that 
society  was  calumniated^  that  the  world  was  a  garden  of  golden  flowers, 
aod  that  like  All  Baba,  I  had  only  to  pronounce  Sesame  to  cleave  the 
rocks.     That  very  evening  I  wrote  to  the  minister  of  war  to  ask  an 
audience^  detailing  to  him  my  paternal  claims  to  such  a  favour,  delicately 
suppressing  the  kindness  he  had  received  from  my  father,  of  which  a 
letter  that  I  had  brought  with  me  afforded  undeniable  proofs.     I  went 
to  sleep  and  dreamed  of  the  Arabian  nights.     Next  morning  I  bought 
the  Directory  of  twenty-five  thousand  addresses,  and  proceeded  to  action. 
'*  My  first  visit  was  to  Marshal  Jourdan.     He  had  a  very  vague  re- 
collection that  there  had  been  a  General  called  Alexander  Dumas,  but 
be  never  remembered  to  have  heard  that  he  had  a  son.      In  spite  of  all 
I  could  say,  I  left  him  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  very  dubious  of  my 
existence.     I  went  next  to  General  Sebastiani.     He  was  in  his  cabinet  3 
four  or  ^\Q  secretaries  were  writing  at  his  dictation,  each  of  whom  had 
on  his  desk,  besides  his  pens,  ink  and  paper,  a  rich  gold  snuff-box,  which 
he  presented  open  to  the  General,  whenever  he  stopped  before  him.     The 
General  delicately  introduced  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  voluptuously 
sniffed  the  Spanish  snuff,  and  resumed  his  walk  through  the  room.     My 
visit  was  short :  notwithstanding  ray  high  respect  for  the  General,  I  felt 
that  I  had  no  vocation  for  the  office  of  snuff-bearer  in  ordinary. 

"  I  returned  to  my  hotel :  my  golden  dreams  were  vanished.      I  took 
up  my  Directory  and  turning  over  the  leaves,  met  a  name,  which  I  had 
so  often  heard  my  mother  mention  with  warm  praise,  that  I  bounded 
for  joy  j  it  was  that  of  General  Verdier,  who  had  served  under  my  father 
in  Egypt.     I  at  once  took  a  guide  to  the  Rue  du  Faubourg-Montmartre, 
•where   he   resided.       '  General  Verdier  V    I    asked   of   the   porter. — 
'Fourth  floor,  the  small  door  on  the  left.* — I  made  him  repeat  the 
direction,  but  found  I  was  not  mistaken.     '  By  Jove,'  said  I  as  I  went 
up  the  stair-case,    *  here  is  one   that  does  not  resemble  the  liveried 
lacqueys  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  nor  General  Sebastiani's  Swiss. — General 
Verdier,  fourth  floor,  the  little  door  to  the  left — this  man  assuredly  will 
remember  my  father.*      I  got  up ;  a  modest  green  cord  hung  by  the 
door,  I   rang  the  bell,  waiting  this  third  trial  to  form  my  opinions 
respecting  mankind.     The  door  opened,  a  man  about  sixty  appeared  5 
he  wore  a  cap  bordered  with  fur,  a  loose  coat  and  pantaloons  reaching 
to  his  ancles  ;  in  one  band  he  held  a  pallet  covered  with  paints  of  different 
colours,  and  a  painting-brush  in   the  other.     I  thought  I  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  began  looking  at  the  other  doors.     '  What  do  you  want, 
sirV  said  he. — *  To  present  my  respects  to  General  Verdier,  but  I  pro- 
bably have  made  some  mistake/ — '  Not  at  all,  there  is  no  mistake,  this 
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is  xht  place/  I  entered  his  affha-,  '  Pennit  me,  sir/  said  tbe  gentle- 
aaan  in  tbe  cup,  placing  himself  before  a  baf tie-piece  whose  pamting  I 
had  tntcrraptcd.— <  Willingly/  I  replied,  '  if  too  wiD  only  tell  mc 
where  I  shah  find  the  General*  He  turned  roond.— '  TFhy,  I  am  Ae 
penvci.*^'  Yon  !*  I  fiiwd  mr  eyes  on  him  with  such  a  stare  of  aorprise 
that  he  bur$t  cot  laughing.  *  General,*  I  said,  '  in  me  yoa  behold  the 
$i.>u  i\t  your  old  coninhie  in  Egypt,  Alexander  Domas.'  He  regarded 
ne  with  fixed  attention,  and  after  a  minnte's  pause  said,  '  Yes  ;  true — 
ywi  are  his  Hfing  image/  Tears  sprang  to  his  eyes;,  and  throwing 
awsT  his  brash,  be  extended  rte  a  bsnd  wbic2i  I  fch  desiioos  to  kiss 
nobt?  than  giwp.  •  Wdl,  what  brirjgs  tdo  to  Paris,  my  poor  boy, 
be  *vctr:5<v!.  •  f.>r,  it  I  raaeaabcr  rIgL:.  yeo  lired  in  some  Tillage  or 
a^her  whi  jvxir  saocber/ — •*  Troe,  GraerJ  ;  bzt  my  mother  grows  oM, 
aai  we  *nr  pcvr/ — •  Two  socgs  wbsxe  tiae  I  kDOw  wcO,'  be  luuUcicd 
*>  Hxsxif —•  >o  I  i,*Pf  o.-cx  "lo  Piris  iz  tie  hope  of  obtaining  some 
san!!  pfcace  w^Sci  w,>£.i  rrj^lic  idc  to  s=rc*xi  ber  as  she  si^qKxted 
»c/ — "  Tiac  s  wrll  icoe  .  Vc;  ju^ns  irx  'art  easy  to  be  bad  m  these 
daxit ,  tSey  jcrt  scoigi^  j^fx  r  >y  &  ^rw-i  :c  nobhk  wImsk  claims  are 
lieeiSMti  7i«3ii,'S3cri.'— •  F^«  G^Exnl  I  r«ckco?i  cc  y3cr  pnitectioa/ — 
•  HxTtji:  '—1  T^r7ej«»i  aiy  assserooc:. — •  CVi  ny  rrrtecsaoa !'  be  smiled 
Vte«^|^  '  My  tw  .-liV^  jf  y.xi  wsi  i:  ui^/ jssr.^is  ia  painting,  my 
Mvc^-^ce  wH!  ^,"  jc  fi:  jts-  v  i-T-  -V^  r:  yrc  izd  yes  jroa  will  not 
W  w»,-Ri  ifiaci  uTJts*  v.x'  srrrjKs  r,ic:  sz^ascf:.  Mt  rfTZcecsiao !  Well, 
wtt  j«  «vi^tt^  u^  ,*Ci>r  >irscir  Uii^  -av.-uji  bi^  as&ic  f^r  iu  — '  What 
Jb  VAt  TKTKt "  — •  lvj»»tf  rcc  :tee  rislc**^  sere  nue  B^In  sd^et  tbe  pre^ 
seftof  ,"<  *  ixcv  DOu  v^Um  «vns7f>jcy  -  5c  uur.  £s  j^ns  see.  I  have  turned 
liKixiKt:-  N^^w.  if  y^^tt  ^-jsa.  i*  iu'  s:/ —  r^iu&Sw  Gensn! !  b«  I  bate 
».*  ase?  lavL  ;i^  i^nTrjsruTi^saiia  ▼'•iiiii  Sr  '«ery  im^/ — *  Wdl,  my 
3r«w*i^  i>»>  .*  jil  Uii,:  I  ^u^  ,*&'.' ,  Si,  ti^ts  -Jkt;  s  ue  iuj:  z£  my  parse, 
1  iiu  jiA.  .J*:fii  A"    c*  ?,T   u  >  soik-vsan  T-.TTji  ue  zrruciie-" — He  opened 

sou  iiicut  vr-<  r-iiic^  u  54?-«<ii' —  rxiui;^  J^auimi^  I  r^jiiei  in  tears, 
*  iui  jv^ifj^  tes^  ';oj  4*  »-;\i  .  >irc  4:'*'«i  tk  5Cin«  rttcs  nt  UK  sups  I 
siciuu  -.aai  ' —  ^^.  is^  jiuuii  ,c  ^jtit  iS(  t:*ii  Ticise  ■  JK  IS  ««  what 
vAi  mitfv^**  — clvi  xvii.  4f7  j.>  ":i"iiO  MXM  .^^umtu  iis  yrrggfasg. — '  I 
^•"^  ¥'^t:u»i  X?  Xi*>iia4  jc  1^4 li;*  A  ixi'luu**.  — IT^e  «i^<nKrsL  at  tbe 
$ku«:   ^iu«;    shite]  u.^   i)c   io>"^   «^'   ^  /-i>«uok,    Uiut:   x  ctjibbx.  wbidi 

4Uic^:%4U    1.=    ^^MV'"^   y>     :t;»jui  •     m'   .ur    At^ftuTinuui;-. —    ii !    amSI  is 
^t^  ui\;\Uv^  uibai'      iF^i   iv'\  C'v  uc  i!iui&u:r  >  ui>'T^r    Tpf  ciui :  take 

^IW^ii*    t:\rt;»\-    t?   ^"•vMv^ru  ^-^v      K    te^xuvi    K    *:il    "^^V."^    «:JU.  ▼^aL       Ls  tbc 
'MKSa    ;lU\;    ¥'il    »'7U    ilnv    %i:l    Hv  "        ''■'  ,    vil  ^Uui    iiWUC  "^XVC  ittOlBr.'— 

V«^vk  v^tliii^i^    ;^<Mvv^u       -   ^^J-''*    *-jiuv  *  s-"i  T  ^unSi.      I  ^cck  my 
W^^ui\.<v  V^UiuB^     —    \,>s  >rv'»v.^.  i>*x  'uu  u«£  *nL  i£  "^  Coot" 
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Bander  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  ?' — '  Yes,  General/ — *  He  was  a  gal- 
lint  soldier.     Can  I  be  useful  to  you  in  any  way  ?    It  would  gire  me 
great  pleasure/ — *  I  feel  much  obliged  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my 
fortonea^  I  have  brought  you  a  letter  from  Monsieur  Danze/ — '  Let  us 
tee  what  my  good  friend  says/     He  read  the  letter.     *  Ah^  he  recom- 
mends you  to  me  very  earnestly  3  he  must  love  you  very  sincerely/ — 
'  As  hii  son.*—'  Well,  let  us  see  what  we  can  do  with  you/ — *  What- 
eyer  you  please.  General/ — '  We  must  first  find  out  what  you  are  good 
for/—*  C/n,  not  for  much/ — *  We  shall  see — you  know  a  little  mathe- 
tics  ?* — '  No,  General/ — *  At  least  you  have  some  notion  of  algebra  ? 
Geometry  ?   Natural  Philosophy  ?'     He  paused  between  every  word  5 
and  at  each,  word  I  felt  the  perspiration  dripping  from  my  brow.     *"  No, 
Geaeral/  I  stammered  out ;   he  perceived  my  embarrassment. — '  You 
know  Greek  and  Latin.' — ^  A  litue/ — *  Do  you  speak  any  of  the  living 
languages  V — *  Italian,  very  well ;  German,  very  badly.  — *  I  will  get 
70a  a  place  at  Laffitte's  then.     Doubtless,  you  understand  accounts.* — 
'  Not  the  least  in  the  world  -,  O,  General  !*  I  continued,  '  my  education 
has  been  neglected,  but  I  will  repair  my  deficiencies,  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour.' — '  But  in  the  mean  time,  my  friend,  have  you  the 
means  of  livelihood.' — *  I  have  nothing  !'  I  exclaimed,  overwhelmed  by 
my  feelings  of  utter  helplessness. — '  Give  me  your  address/  said  he,  *  I 
wfll  think  of  what  can  be  done  for  you.*     I  wrote.     '  We  are  safe,*  he 
exclaimed,  '  you  write  a  good  hand.*     I  had,  indeed,  this  brevei  of 
incapacity :  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands.     General  Foy  continued  without 
perceiving  my  thoughts :  '  Listen,  I  dine  to-day  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
bans  (furesent  King  of  the  French),  I  will  speak  to  him  about  you. 
Draw  out  a  petition.'     I  obeyed,  he  folded  it  up,  and  having  pencilled 
a  few  notes  in  the  margin,  put  it  in  his  pocket  >  then  extending  his 
hand  to  me  as  a  mark  of  friendship,  he  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him 
tbe  next  morning. 

"  On  my  return  to  my  hotel,  I  found  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Belluno,  who,  not  having  time  to  receive  me,  requested  me  to  state  my 
vishes  in  writing.  I  replied  that  I  asked  an  audience,  only  to  place  in 
his  hands  the  letter  of  thanks  he  had  written  to  my  father ;  but  that 
not  being  able  to  see  him,  I  enclosed  a  copy.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  the  residence  of  General  Foy,  who  was  now  my  only  hope. 
'  Well,'  said  he,  with  a  smiling  countenance,  '  your  affair  is  settled, 
you  are  to  be  a  supernumerary  secretary  to  tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  with 
a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  francs  ;  it  is  no  very  large  sum,  but  you  will 
work  hard  to  improve  it.' — '  It  is  a  fortune,  and  when  shall  I  be  in- 
stalled V — '  This  very  day  if  you  please.' — *  Permit  me  to  tell  my  mother 
the  good  news/— ^'  Yes  >  sit  down  thei-e.'  I  wrote  to  her,  to  sell  all 
she  had  left,  and  come  to  join  me  >  when  I  had  finished,  I  turned  to  the 
General}  he  was  regarding  me  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  benevolence. 
This  reminded  me  that  I  had  not  even  thanked  him.  I  leaped  upon  his 
neck  and  embraced  him.     He  laughed  heai'tily." 

We  shall  not  follow  Dumas  through  his  subsequent  career  as 
a  politician;  because  we  are  weary  of  politics,  nor  as  a  dramatist. 
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because  we  shall  take  some  better  opportunity  of  examining  his 
dramatic  powers ;  but  having  introduced  "  the  man"  to  our 
readers,  we  shall  ask  them  to  accompany  him  on  his  travels. 

Dumas  visited  Lyons  at  the  period  when  the  youth  of  the 
French  Manchester  had  risen  against  their  seniors,  and  resolved 
to  establish  a  Lyounese  literature,  before  which  the  Parisian 
should  hide  its  diminished  head.  We  have  had  in  our  own 
days  so  many  tragic  revolutions  at  Lyons,  that  we  rejoice  to 
meet  with  a  touch  of  the  comic,  and,  therefore,  hasten  to  give 
our  readers  an  incident  from  the  war  between  literature  and 
commerce. 

'^  During  the  last  ^ye  or  six  years,  Lyons  has  maintained  a  gallant 
struggle  against  the  commercial  spirit,  in  order  to  obtain  a  literature. 
Truly,  I  admired  the  wondrous  constancy  of  the  young  artists  that  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  this  overwhelming  work ;  they  are  miners  tracing 
a  thread  of  gold  through  a  mass  of  granite ;  every  blow  they  strike 
scarcely  removes  a  particle  of  the  rock  they  attack,  and  yet,  thanks  to 
their  persevering  toil,  the  new  literature  has  acquired  at  Lyons  the  right 
of  citizenship  which  it  begins  to  enjoy.  One  anecdote  out  of  a  thou- 
sand will  show  the  influence  that  commercial  prejudice  exercises  over 
the  Lyounese  merchants  in  matters  of  art. 

**  The  drama  of  Antony  was  acted  before  a  numerous  audience,  and 
as  has  sometimes  happened  to  that  piece,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  violent 
opposition.  A  merchant  and  his  daughter  were  in  a  front-box,  and 
near  him  one  of  the  enterprising  authors  I  have  mentioned.  The  father 
at  first  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  drama,  but  after  the  scene  between 
Antony  and  the  mistress  of  the  inn,  bis  enthusiasm  manifestly  cooled ; 
his  daughter,  on  the  contrary,  had  from  that  moment  felt  an  increasing 
emotion,  which  in  the  last  act  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  When  the 
curtain  fell,  the  father,  who  had  exhibited  visible  signs  of  impatience 
during  the  last  two  acts,  perceiving  his  daughter's  tears,  said,  *  Bless 
me,  what  a  stupid  girl  you  must  be  to  allow  yourself  to  be  affected  by 
such  utter  nonsense.' 

"  *  Ah,  papa,  it  is  not  my  fault,'  replied  the  poor  girl,  quite  confused, 
*  forgive  me,  I  know  that  it  is  very  ridiculous.* 

"  '  Ridiculous  !  yes,  ridiculous  is  the  proper  phrase  j  for  my  part,  I 
cannot  comprehend  how  any  one  could  be  interested  by  such  monstrous 
improbabilities.' 

**  *  Good  heavens,  papa !  it  is  just  because  I  find  it  so  perfectly 
true.* 

*' '  True,  child  !  can  you  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  plot  V 

"  '  I  have  not  lost  a  single  incident.' 
'  Well — in  the  third  act  Antony  buys  a  post-chaise — is  it  not  so  V 

*  Yes  5  I  remember  it.* 
'  And  pays  ready  money  down  on  the  nail.' 

*'  *  I  remember  it  very  well.' 

*  Well;  be  never  took  a  receipt  for  it.*  " — pp,  72 — 75, 
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The  Lyonnese  character  is  illustrated  by  another  whimsical 
incident.  A  rail-road  passes  through  a  very  narrow  tunnel,  and 
to  prevent  accidents  a  placard  was  put  up,  declaring  "  It  is  for- 
bidden, to  pass  under  this  archway  under  pain  of  being  crushed 
by  the  carriages."  Not  a  soul  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
warning.  The  authorities  were  forced  to  make  a  second  procla- 
mation with  a  different  penalty^  ''It  is  forbidden  to  pass  under 
this  archway  under  pain  of  being  fined.''  Thenceforward  the 
tunnel  was  as  deserted  as  Hyde  Park  in  a  hail-storm. 

From  Lyons  Dumas  proceeded  to  Geneva,  the  toy-shop  of 
Europe,  the  metropolis  of  smugglers,  and  the  plague  of  the 
French  police.  Custom-house  officers,  if  they  had  the  eyes  of 
Argus,  and  the  hands  of  Briareus,  would  be  baffled  by  the  *'  free- 
traders" of  Geneva.  The  French  officers  are  among  the  most 
vigilant  in  the  world,  but  even  they  are  so  completely  baffled; 
that  smuggled  goods  are  publicly  insured  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
five  per  cent. 

"  The  most  fashionable  of  the  jewellery  warehouses  in  Geneva  is 
beyond  doubt  that  of  Mr.  Beautte  5  it  is  difficult  even  to  dream  of  a 
collection  more  rich  in  those  thousand  wonders  that  win  the  female 
heart  5  they  are  sufficient  to  turn  the  head  of  every  Parisian  lady,  and 
make  Cleopatra  jump  with  envy  in  her  tomb. 

"  These  bifoux  are  subjected  to  a  heavy  duty  on  their  entrance  into 
France  ;  but  for  an  insurance  of  five  per  cent.  Mr.  Beautte  undertakes 
to  smuggle  them  ;  the  bargain  between  the  buyer  and  seller  is  made  as 
publicly  as  if  there  were  neither  custom-bouses  nor  custom-house  of- 
ficers in  the  world.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Beautte  possesses  marvellous 
address  in  baffling  these  harpies :  one  anecdote  out  of  a  thousand  will 
shew  how  justly  he  is  entitled  to  this  compliment. 

*'  When  the  Count  de  St.  Cricq  was  director-general  of  the  customs, 
be  heard  so  much  of  the  ingenuity  that  baffled  the  vigilance  of  his  agents, 
that  he  resolved  to  ascertain  personally  if  these  reports  were  true.  He 
went  to  Geneva^  presented  himself  at  Beautte*s  warehouse,  and  bought 
jeiveUery  to  the  amount  of  30,000  francs,  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  sent  duty-free  to  his  residence  in  Paris.  Mr.  Beautte  accepted  the 
conditions  like  a  man  accustomed  to  such  bargains ;  he  merely  presented 
the  purchaser  with  a  private  bond,  stipulating  that  he  should  pay  five 
per  cent,  for  insurance.  The  latter  smiled,  took  the  pen,  and  subscribed 
De  St,  Crtcgt  director-general  of  the  French  customs,  and  then  handed 
the  paper  to  Mr.  Beautte.  The  merchant  looked  at  the  signature,  and 
making  a  low  bow,  simply  said  '  Monsieur  director-general  of  customs, 
ijae  articles  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  purchasing,  shall  be 
in  Paris  as  soon  as  yourself.'  The  Count  felt  himself  thrown  on  his 
mettle  5  he  scarce  gave  himself  time  to  dine,  when  he  ordered  post- 
horses,  and  was  on  the  road  an  hour  after  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

'^  As  he  passed  the  frontiers,  the  Count  made  himself  known  to  the 
officers  who  came  to  search  his  baggage  5  told  their  chief  of  the  recent 
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transaction^  recommended  the  most  active  vigilance  along  the  entire 
line^  and  promised  a  reward  of  thirty  louts  (Tor  to  the  officer  who  should 
discover  the  prohibited  goods.  Not  a  single  officer  got  a  wink  of  sleep 
during  the  next  three  days. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  the  Count  reaches  Paris^  alights  at  his  residence, 
embraces  his  wife  and  children^  and  goes  up  to  his  dressing-room  to 
change  his  travelling  attire. 

'*  The  first  thing  he  sees  on  his  mantel  piece  is  a  beaatifdl  box,  of 
singular  workmanship,  with  whose  appearance  he  was  nnacqaatnted. 
He  goes  over  to  examine  it^  and  reads  on  a  silver  plate  '  To  M,  the 
Count  de  St,  Cricq,  director^general  of  French  customs  ;'  he  opens  it — and 
finds  the  jewellery  he  had  purchased  in  Geneva ! 

''  Beautte  had  a  secret  understanding  with  the  waiters  of  the  inn,  and 
they,  while  aiding  the  Count's  servants  to  pack  his  baggage^  had  slipped 
in  the  prohibited  box.  On  their  arrival  in  Paris,  the  Count's  valet  de 
chambre,  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  casket,  and  the  particularity  of  its 
direction,  had  carried  it  direct  to  his  master's  apartment.  The  director- 
general  of  the  customs  was  the  chief  smuggler  of  the  kingdom.'' — pp. 
94—98. 

The  tombs  in  the  cathedral  of  Lausanne  are  illustrated  with 
abundance  of  ancient  learning  and  modern  scandal.  Of  the 
latter,  the  following  is  no  bad  specimen : 

''  Among  the  modern  tombs  are  those  of  the  Princess  Catherine  Orloff 
and  Lady  Stratford  Canning :  on  account  of  his  profound  grief.  Lord 
Stratford  obtained  permission  that  his  wife  should  be  buried  in  the  ca« 
thedral.  He  wrote  to  Canova,  ordering  a  splendid  tomb,  requesting  the 
sculptor  to  complete  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  monument  was  sent  at 
the  end  of  five  months,  and  arrived  the  morning  after  the  disconsolate, 
husband  had  found  a  remedy  for  grief  in  the  arms  of  a  second  wife."— 
p.  116. 

AtVillanueva,  Dumas  witnessed  an  extraordinary  kind  of  trout 
fishing,  quite  new  to  him^  and  probably  new  to  most  of  our 
readers.  The  entire  account  is  too  long  to  be  extracted,  but  we 
shall  select  a  few  characteristic  passages. 

'*  We  found  the  fish  at  dinner  so  delicious  that  we  asked  to  have  some 
for  our  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Scarcely  had  we  expressed  these 
gastronomic  desires,  whan  the  mistress  of  the  house  summoned  an  at- 
tendant of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  discharged  in 
the  inn  the  various  fiinctioQs  of  butler,  scullion,  waiter,  and  ^  boots.' 
He  came  half  asleep  and  received  the  order,  in  spite  of  some  very  ex* 
pressive  yawns,  the  only  opposition  that  the  poor  devil  dared  ofier  to 
his  mistress's  commands  5  *  Gro,  you  idle  knave,'  said  she  to  Maurice, 
for  so  this  functionary  was  named,  *  take  your  lantern  and  inll^kook,  and 
be  quick.' 

^*  A  lantern  and  bill-hook  to  fish  with  !  From  that  moment  it  was  all 
over  with  Maurice,  for  I  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  of  seeing 
fishing  managed  like  fagot-making.  ' 
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**  Maurice  beaved  a  profound  sigh ;  for  he  thought  that  be  had  no 
bppe  but  in  God,  and  God  had  seen  him  so  often  in  tlie  same  predica- 
ment without  extricating  him,  that  there  was  little  chanee  of  a  miracle 
io  his  favour. 

'^  He  took  then,  with  the  energy  of  despair,  a  bill-book  whieb  hung 
in  tbe  midst  of  the  kitchen  utensils,  and  a  lantern  of  such  singular  «hape 
that  it  merits  a  detailed  description.  It  was  a  globe  of  borii,  like  the 
moad  lamps  we  suspend  from  our  ceilings,  to  which  was  fixed  a  tin 
tabe  dbout  a  yard  long,  of  the  thickness  and  shape  of  a  broom-handle. 
As  the  globe  was  hermetically  closed,  tbe  wick  which  burned  in  tbe  in- 
side received  air  only  through  the  tube,  and  could  neither  be  extin- 
guished by  the  wind  nor  the  rain. 

*'  *  Are  you  coming  then  V  said  Maurice,  having  made  his  prepara- 
tions, and  seeing  me  getting  ready  to  follow. 

^'Assuredly/  I  replied,  'this  mode  of  fishing  appears  to  me  very 
original.' 

** '  Aye,  aye,*  grumbled  he  between  his  teeth,  '  it  is  very  original  to 
see  a  poor  devil  groping  in  water  up  to  his  waist,  when  he  ought  to  be 
asleep  in  hay  up  to  his  chin.  Will  you  take  a  bill-hook  and  lantern,  and 
fidi  likewise,  it  will  be  then  still  more  original.'— p.  136 — 138. 

The  voice  of  his  mistress,  sounding  in  the  distance  like  the 
muttered  thunder  before  a  storm,  cut  short  the  dialogue.  Away 
started  Maurice  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  Dumas,  eager  to  learn 
the  mode  of  fishing  with  a  lantern  and  bill-hook.  Maurice  had 
|ot  a  considerable  start ;  his  waving  light  in  the  distance  looked 
like  an  ignis  fdtuus,  and  was  just  as  treacherous  a  guide:  ere 
Ptim^s  had  advanced  many  paces,  he  tripped  over  some  harness 
and  rolled  in  the  dust  and  gravel,  deriving  from  the  former  a  com- 

El^te  covering  from  head  to  foot,  while  the  latter  converted  his 
lods  into  as  pretty  a  piece  of  mosaic  as  could  be  desired* 
Maurice  was  wUh  difiSculty  induced  to  halt,  and  bis  consolation 
to  tbe  unfortunate  traveller  was  the  moral  lesson'— 

"'See  now  the  consequence  of  going  fishing  at  half-past  nine  at 
night.'— p.  142. 

They  soon  reached  a  mountain  stream,  issuing  from  a  distant 
bed  of  snow,  and  Maurice,  to  the  great  surprise  of  his  com- 
panion, began  gravely  to  strip,  and  invited  Dumas  to  follow  his 
example : 

'''Are  yon  really  going  into  the  water?'  said  I. 

"  '  How  can  you  have  trout  for  your  breakfast  if  I  do  not  catch  it.* 

" '  But  I  have  no  intention  of  fishing.* 

"  '  You  came  to  see  me  fish,  did  you  not  V 

'* '  Certainly.' 

*' '  Well  then,  oflf  with  your  pantaloons — but  perhaps  you  had  rather 
wade  with  pantaloons — you  are  free  to  do  so — there  is  no  disputing 
about  taste.' 
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"  ^This  water  is  frozen  !'  said  I. 

**  '  It  comes  from  the  bed  of  snow,  about  half  a  league  off,*  he  re- 
plied, missing  the  force  of  my  exclamation. 

^'  *  But,  Maurice — I  will  not  hear  of  your  going  into  this  water.' 

"  '  Did  you  not  say  that  you  wished  for  trout  at  breakfast  to-morrow 
morning  V 

'*  '  Certainly'  I  replied,  '  but  I  did  not  know  that  the  gratification  of 
ray  whim  would  require  that  a  man,  that  you,  Maurice,  should  go  up  to 
your  middle  in  this  icy  stream,  at  the  risk  of  dying  of  dysentery  within 
a  week — Come  away,  Maurice,  come  away.' 

'^  ^  And  what  will  the  mistress  say  V 

*' '  I  take  all  that  upon  myself — Come  away.* 

"  *  That  cannot  be,*  said  Maurice,  stepping  into  the  water. 

**  ^How  cannot  be?* 

"  '  Certainly.  You  are  not  the  only  traveller  fond  of  trout.'  " — pp. 
145—149. 

Maurice  then  proceeds  to  deliver  a  philippic  against  the  per- 
versity of  travellers'  tastes ;  they  love  trout,  and  hence  he  is 
driven,  at  the  risk  of  life,  to  fish  by  night  in  snow-water;  they 
love  the  chamois,  and  in  consequence,  Maurice's  fellow-servant, 
Peter,  is  forced  to  risk  his  neck  over  frightful  precipices.  Dumas 
indulges  in  some  very  profound  reflections  on  the  condition  of 
humanity,  but  his  reveries  are  interrupted  by  the  extraordinary 
fishery  he  witnesses : 

*'  During  this  time,  Maurice,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  reflections 
his  conversation  suggested,  had  waded  up  to  his  middle  in  the  stream, 
and  commenced  a  fishery,  of  which  I  had  before  no  notion,  and  which  I 
would  scarcely  have  believed  possible  had  I  not  witnessed  it.  The  lan- 
tern with  its  long  tube  was  designed  to  explore  the  bed  of  the  torrent, 
whilst  the  pipe  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water  afforded  suffi- 
cient air  to  support  the  flame  of  the  wick.  In  this  manner,  the  bed  of 
the  stream  was  revealed  by  a  circle  of  weak  and  wavering  light,  di- 
minishing in  brilliancy  as  it  receded  from  the  luminous  centre.  The 
trout  within  the  circle,  attracted  by  the  light,  swam  towards  the  globe 
like  moths  fluttering  round  a  candle  5  then  Maurice  slowly  lifted  the 
lamp  with  his  left  hand,  while  the  fish  followed  the  light  j  as  each 
trout  came  to  the  surface,  Maurice  struck  it  so  adroitly  with  bis  bill- 
hook on  the  head,  that  it  fell  stunned  to  the  bottom,  whence  it  soon 
rose  dead  and  bloody,  and  was  immediately  removed  to  the  pouch  which 
Maurice  wore  like  a  game-bag  suspended  from  his  shoulders." — p.  151. 

Dumas  attempted  to  imitate  Maurice  ;  he  caught — one  small 
trout,  and  a  very  bad  cold. 

We  pass  with  some  reluctance  over  the  visit  to  the  salt  mines 
of  Bex,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Martigny,  and  have  our  share  in  the 
bear-steak,  or  as  our  traveller  rather  Hibernically  terms  it,  le  beef- 
steak d^ours,  furnished  by  a  liberal  host.  Dumas  at  first  was 
rated  very  low  by  mine  host,  because  he  was  a  pedestrian  whose 
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attire  bore  evident  marks  of  service ;  but  he  won  favour  by 
means  which  we  fear  would  have  failed  to  propitiate  the  keeper 
of  a  hotel  in  England.  But  let  us  give  the  scene,  instead  of 
describing  it. 

"  '  Will  Monsieur  take  a  guide  to  show  hiiu  the  castle,  and  explain 
to  him  the  era  of  its  foundation  ?' 

"  *  Thanks  ;  I  can  find  my  road  alone  j  with  respect  to  tlie  age  of 
your  castle,  it  was  founded  by  Peter  of  Savoy,  surnamed  the  Great,  if 
I  remember  right,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.* 

"  *  Monsieur  knows  our  history  as  well  as  we  do.* 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  intention,  as  he  manifestly  thought  that  he 
waii  paying  a  compliment. 

"  *0h  !*  he  resumed,  '  our  country  was  famous  formerly  ;  it  had  a 
Latin  name^  sustained  great  wars,  and  was  the  residence  of  a  Roman 
emperor.* 

"  *  Yes,*  replied  I,  allowing  learning  to  flow  from  my  lips  like  the 
professor  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  *  Yes,  Martigny  is  the  Octo- 
(larum  of  the  Celts,  and  its  present  inhabitants  are  descended  from  the 
Veragrians,  of  whom  Caesar,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Livy,  speak,  calling 
them  Semi -Germans.  About  fifty  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  Sergius 
Gaiba,  the  Lieutenant  of  Caesar,  was  besieged  there  by  the  Sedunians. 
It  was  thef:^  the  tyrant  Maximian  wished  to  make  his  army  sacrifice  to 
the  heathen  deities,  which  caused  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice,  and 
the  entire  Theban  legion.  Finally,  when  Petronius,  the  praetorian  pre- 
fect, was  charged  to  divide  Gaul  into  seventeen  provinces,  he  separated 
'  the  Valais  from  Italy,  and  made  your  town  the  capital  of  the  Pennine 
Alps. — ^Is  it  not  so,  my  good  host  V  ** — pp.  187 — 189. 

The  host  was  stupified  with  admiration  ;  he  gazed  on  the  tra« 
veller  as  Meg  Merrilies  may  be  supposed  to  have  done  on  Guy 
Mannering  when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  lecture  on  astrology, 
and  had  not  recovered  his  speech  until  the  historian  had  reached 
the  street.  There  Dumas  heard  the  room  ordered  for  him  which 
the  Empress  Maria- Louisa  had  occupied  in  1829;  no  trifling 
reward  for  his  literature,  as  those  can  well  testify  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  nameless  abo- 
minations of  ordinary  Swiss  beds. 

After  a  long  excursion,  Dumas  returned  to  the  inn  fatigued 
and  hungry.  He  found  the  table  cChote  occupied,  but  the  eft'ects 
of  his  pedantic  display  were  visible  in  a  separate  table,  on  which 
was  laid  that  delicacy  which  Apicius  himself  might  envy — vl  filet 
(tours,  Dumas,  to  whom  the  name  of  bear  recalled  the  asso- 
ciation which  the  Nevilles  of  Warwick  placed  in  their  coat  of 
arms,  ''  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,"  hesitated,  before  venturing  on 
the  unknown  luxury.     The  first  morsel  was  swallowed,  the  second 
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disappeared,  and  so  delicious  was  it  found,  that  Dumas  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming : 

"  *  How,  can  this  be  bear's  flesh  r' 
"  ^  Yes,  just  bear's  flesh.' 

'  ReaUy  V 

*  On  my  word  of  honour.* 
"  '  Well,  it  is  really  excellent.*— p.  194. 

The  host  was  called  away  to  die  other  table,  and  Dumas  did 
that  justice  to  his  steak,  which  might  be  expected  from  one  whose 
carnivorous  prowess  had  led  to  his  being  described  as  '^  the 
Englishman  who  spoke  French  very  well."  Three-fourths  of  the 
dish  had  disappeared,  when  mine  host  returned  and  resumed  the 
conversation : 

"  '  That  animal  with  which  yon  are  engaged  was  a  famous  beast.' 

'^  I  assented  by  a  nod. 

*^  *  He  weighed  three  hundred  and  twenty.' 

'^  '  A  good  weight.*     I  did  not  lose  a  single  mouthful. 

"  '  He  was  not  obtained  without  trouble,  I  can  assure  you.' 

"  *  I  can  easily  believe  it.'     I  raised  the  last  morsel  to  my  mouth. 

''  '  The  fine  fellow  ate  half  of  the  hunter  that  killed  him. 

"  The  morsel  flew  from  my  mouth  as  if  shot  from  a  cannon.  *  Devil 
take  you  !*  said  I,  turning  round,  '  for  joking  in  this  way  with  a  man 
at  dinner.' 

'* '  It  is  no  joke,  I  assure  you,  but  a  positive  fact." ' — p.  1 97. 

Mine  host  then  gives  his  guest  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  bear- 
hunt,  that  long  before  the  conclusion  of  his  story  alt  feelings  of 
squeamishness  are  forgotten. 

We  should  gladly  accompany  our  tourist  in  his  ascent  of  Mont 
BlanCy  had  not  the  name  become  so  hackneyed  by  recent  travel- 
lers that  we  rarely  hear  it  pronounced  without  a  yawn.  The  visit 
to  the  hospice  of  St.  Bernard  begins  in  farce  and  ends  in  tragedy, 
an  arrangement  with  which  we  feel  dissatisfied,  and  therefore  we 
make  our  bow  to  Alexander  Dumas,  saying  with  sincerity : 

•  Long  live  he  ! 

And  when  he  next  shall  ride  abroad. 
May  we  be  there  to  see  ! 


(     131     ) 

Art.  VI. — Goethe^s  Nachgelassene  Werke  (Goethe's  Posthumous 
Works).     Bande  VI.  to  XV.     Stuttgart  and  Tubingen.   1833. 

The  arrival^  unaccountably  late,  of  the  last  Delivery  (Lieferung) 
of  Goethe's  Posthumous  Works,  at  length  enables  us  to  continue 
and  finish  our  account  of  them.  Ten  vol  umes,  we  fairly  own,  seem 
rather  too  much  to  be  dispatched  in  an  article ;  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  principally  made  up  of  detached  pieces 
of  poetry  and  prose — the  poetry  mostly  lyrical,  the  prose  mostly 
critical  notices  of  books  or  productions  in  art — which  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  describing  otherwise  than  en  masse  in  any 
case.  The  same  causes,  therefore,  which  in  our  remarks  on  the 
first  Delivery  laid  us  under  the  necessity  of  confining  ourselves 
almost  exclusively  to  a  single  volume  (that  containing  the  Second 
Part  of  Faust),  will  compel  us  in  the  present  instance  to  render  a 
single  volume  (the  one  containing  the  new  Dichtung  und  Wahr^ 
hit)  the  staple  of  our  article,  since  it  is  really  the  only  one  of  the 
set  which  possesses  the  two  essential  qualities  of  continuity  and 
interest.    This,  however,  will  appear  more  clearly  as  we  proceed. 

The  sixth  volume  contains  a  collection  of  criticisms  on  classical 
and  foreign  (oth§r  than  German)  literature,  in  the  following  order : 
Greek,  French,  English,  Italian,  Oriental. 

The  subjects  discussed  under  the  head  of  Greek  Literature, 
are :  Parody  amongst  the  Ancients ;  the  Tragic  Tetralogy  of  the 
Greeks;  the  disputed  passage  in  Aristotle  ds  to  the  object  of  tra« 
gedy;  Plato  considered  as  cotemporary  with  a  Christian  revelation; 
the  Phsedon  and  the  Bacchanals  of  Euripides ;  and  "  Homer  oncQ 
again."  "  From  my  youth  upwards,'*  says  Goethe,  *'  have  I 
striven  to  familiarize  myself  as  much  as  possible  with  Grecian  art 
and  the  Grecian  spirit,  and  I  am  assured  by  persons  to  be  de« 
pended  upon  that  I  have  succeeded  pretty  well."  This  is  proved 
by  the  essays  now  before  us,  but  there  is  nothing  well  adapted,  by 
comprehensiveness  of  view  or  striking  originality,  for  a  specimen. 

The  French  department  contains,  first,  a  curious  paper  on 
Rameau's  Nephew;  a  dialogue  freely  discussing  the  characters  and 
literary  pretensions  of  the  principal  French  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  originally  composed  in  French  by  Diderot,  and  translated 
into  German  at  Schiller's  suggestion  by  Goethe  from  a  manuscript 
copy  prior  to  its  publication  in  France,  which  threw  for  a  length 
of  time  a  strong  shade  of  doubt  upon  the  authorship.*  Most  of  the 
other  papers  relate  to  French  translations  or  adaptations  of  Goethe's 
works,  which,  soon  after  the  publication  of  Madame  de  StaeFs 
Germany,  began  to  be  studied  in  France  with  a  zeal  little  inferior 

*  See  the  work  characterised  in  Uie  article  on  Diderot,  in  our  eleventh  vol.  p.  312. 
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to  that  at  present  prevailing  in  England.  One  of  Ladvocat's 
most  praiseworthy  and  public  spirited  undertakings,  was  a  collec- 
tion of  the  principal  dramatic  works  of  all  nations;  and  three 
octavo  volumes  were  devoted  to  Goethe,  who  speaks  with  high 
praise  of  the  execution.  He  also  warmly  commends  the  illustra- 
tions of  Faust  by  Lacroix,  published  as  an  accompaniment  to  Mr. 
Stapfer's  translation.  A  few  pages  are  devoted  to  the  Livre  des 
Cent  et  Un,  and  there  is  a  short  notice  of  Taschereau's  Life  of 
Molilre,  which  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  s 
(we  presume  we  may  now  say)  delightful  articles  for  this  journal,* 

The  papers  on  English  matters  which  have  been  deemed  worthy 
of  republication,  are  on  the  following  subjects :  Don  Juan^  Man- 
fred, Cain,  Goethe's  relations  with  Lord  Byron,  Scott's  Napoleon, 
Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller,  Carlyle's  German  Romance,  Moir's 
Translation  of  Wallenstein,  the  Edinburgh,  Foreign,  and  Foreign 
Quarterly  Reviews,  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  for  July  1827 
(No.  !•),  and  Mr.  Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities. 

The  paper  on  Don  Juan  is  prefaced  by  a  translation  (not  a 
very  successful  one)  of  the  first  five  stanzas,  and  after  speaking  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  power  displayed  in  the  poem,  concludes 
with  the  following  odd  apology  for  his  recommendation  of  it: 
^*  Upon  closer  consideration,  however,  perhaps  no  particular  injury 
to  morality  is  any  longer  to  be  apprehended  from  reprints  of  such 
poems,  since  poets  and  writers  must  work  wonders,  to  be  more 
injurious  to  morals  than  the  journals  of  the  day."  The  paper 
on  Manfred  (which  Goethe  speaks  of  as  originated  by  Faust)  is 
principally  remarkable  for  a  strange  instance  of  the  writer's 
credulity.  He  relates,  apparently  with  implicit  faith  in  the 
anecdote,  of  Lord  Byron,  that  the  noble  poet  in  early  youth  had 
gained  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady,  whose  husband  disco- 
vered the  intrigue  and  murdered  her,  but  was  himself  found  dead 
the  very  same  night  in  the  street,  leaving  no  mark  or  sign  by  which 
the  assassin  could  be  traced.  Lord  Byron,  so  goes  the  story,  fled 
from  Florence,  and  was  haunted  all  the  rest  of  his  life  by  the  spec- 
tres of  the  slain.  We  have  heard,  on  good  authority,  that  nothing 
pleased  Lord  Byron  better  than  to  be  thus  identified  with  one  of 
his  favourite  heroes,  the  Giaour.  The  notice  of  Cain  consists  of 
a  translation  of  part  of  an  article  in  the  Moniteur,  with  a  short 
analysis  and  a  few  laudatory  remarks.  It  concludes  rather  singu- 
larly :  "  Here  a  fair  friend,  talented,  and  united  with  me  in  high 
esteem  for  Byron,  exclaimed :  every  thing  that  can  be  said,  religious 
or  moral,  in  the  world,  is  contained  in  the  three  last  words  of  the 
piece." 


♦  Vol.  ii.  p.  me. 
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The    paper  headed  ''  Relations  to  Bjrou,"  gives  a  pleasing 
account  of  the  relations  which  actually  subsisted  betweeu  the  two 
poets.     It  seems  that,  from  the  time  Byron  first  grew  into  fame, 
Goethe  had  followed  his  career  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
ibat  Byron  on  his  part  was  inspired  with  vivid  feelings  of  ad- 
miration for  Goethe;   though,   not  knowing  German,  he  must 
have  taken  the  larger  part  of  his  great  cotemporary's  claims  to 
immortality  upon  trust.     It  was   Byron's  original  intention  to 
dedicate  Sardanapalus  to  Goethe;  and  a  copy  of  the  intended 
dedication  was  actually  forwarded  to  Weimar,  where  a  lithographed 
fac  simile  of  it  still  exists.     This  intention,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  was  dropped,  but  the  promised  compliment  was  subse- 
quently paid  by  the  dedication  of  Werner^  which  runs  thus :  "  To 
the  Illustrious  Goethe,  by  one  of  his  humblest  admirers,  this 
Tragedy  is  dedicated,"  a  mark  of  attention  which  Goethe  sought 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  reciprocate.     When,  therefore,  in  the 
spring  of  1 823,  a  young  Englishman,*  described  in  the  book  be- 
fore us  as  of  pleasing  exterior  and  agreeable  manners,  arrived  at 
Weimar  on  his  way  from  Genoa,  bringing  with  him  a  few  lines  of 
introduction  from  Lord  Byron  to  Goethe,  and  a  report  about  the 
same  time  began  to  circulate  that  the  noble  poet  was  about  to  set 
forth  on«in  expedition  into  Greece,  **  longer  delay  seemed  culpable^ 
and  three  hastily  composed  stands,  expressive  of  the  most  heart- 
felt sympathy,  were  dispatched.     They  did  not  reach  Genoa  till 
he  bad  left,  but  overtook  him  at  Leghorn  on  the  ^4th  July  1823,  as 
be  was  about  to  set  sail,  just  time  enough  to  admit  of  a  cordial 
aod  very  flattering  reply."     This  was  the  last  communication  that 
ever  took  place  between  them. 

The  article  headed  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon,  contains  only  a 
it^  general  remarks,  seemingly  intended  to  be  prefixed  to  a  re- 
view ;  remarks  highly  commendatory  of  the  work,  whic^h,  indeed^ 
notwithstanding  the  attacks  in  the  French  journals  and  from  other 
quarters,  has  been  constantly  rising  in  character  from  the  year  of 
its  publication  to  this.  The  testimony  of  a  man  like  Goethe,  a 
cool  dispassionate  observer  of  events, — whose  long  life,  as  he  ob- 
serves, had  been  so  distributed,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Paoli,  and  at  sixty  in  the  presence  of 
Napoleon — must  also  stand  for  something,  when  the  general 
accuracy  of  Sir  Walter's  views  is  brought  into  question. 

Goethe's  opinion  of  Carlyle's  hife  of  Schiller  is  precisely  that 
which  all  competent  judges  have  formed  of  it:  "  It  is  worthy  of 
admiration  how  the  writer  has  attained  to  a  satisfying  insight  into 
the  character  and  exalted  merit  of  this  man,  so  clear  and  so  just  as 

■ 

•  Mr.  Sterling,  lale  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford. 
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was  hardly  to  be  expected  from  the  distance.  Here,  however,  an 
old  observation  is  confirmed :  good-will  leads  to  perfect  know- 
ledge. For  it  is  precisely  because  the  Scotchman  recognizes  the 
German  with  cordiality,  honours  and  loves  him,  that  he  acquires 
the  surest  knowledge  of  his  excellent  qualities,  and  is  enabled  to 
raise  himself  to  a  clearness,  as  respects  his  subject,  which  the 
countrymen  of  the  great  departed  were  in  former  times  utterly 
unable  to  reach."  The  rest  of  the  article  consists  of  some  pre- 
fatory remarks  written  by  Goethe  for  the  German  translation  of 
the  Life,  and  a  highly  interesting  correspondence  between  the 
author  and  himself. 

German  Romance,  being  a  selection  from  Musaeus,  Tieck, 
Hofmann,  Jean  Paul  Richter,  De  la  Motte  Fouqu6  and  Goethe, 
is  another  of  Carlyle's  works,  meriting  and  receiving  the  highest 
praise  in  the  course  of  the  few  pages  devoted  to  it.  His  high 
commendation  of  Mr.  Moir's  translation  of  Wallenstein  was  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  (vol.  iii.  p.  331)  at  the  time  of  its  appearance 
in  the  Kunst  und  Alter thum. 

In  the  paper  headed  "  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Foreign  and 
Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews,*'  he  speaks  most  encouragingly  to 
ourselves ;  giving  us  credit  at  that  time  for  diligence,  discernment, 
comprehensive  views  and  enterprize,  in  an  undertaking  to  which 
the  enlightened  men  of  all  countries  must  wish  well,  since  the 
main  object  of  our  publication  is  to  bring  such  men  better  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  universalize  (if  such  a  word  may 
be  hazarded)  the  discoveries  and  researches  of  each  of  them.* 
The  paper  in  our  first  Number,  on  The  Supernatural  in  Ficti- 
tious Composition,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  appears  to  have  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  Goethe.  In  his  remarks  on  Whims  and 
Oddities,  he  shows  a  sense  of  English  humour  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  a  foreigner. 

Italian  literature,  the  fourth  division  of  the  volume,  consists 
merely  of  a  few  general  remarks  on  Dante,  and  a  short  announce- 
ment  of  a  journal  commenced  in  1828  at  Milan. 

Oriental  literature,  the  fifth  division,  contains  a  notice  of  Tou* 
tinameh,  translated  by  Iken,  with  additions  by  Kosegarten,  and 
a  notice  of  the  Lied  der  Liebe  (Lay  of  Love),  translated  and  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Umbreit. 

Popular  Poetry,  the  sixth  and  last  division,  contains  notices 
of  Servian  poetry,  including  Dr.  Bowring's  Translations  ;  as  also 
of  Bohemian,  modern  Greek,  and  Chinese  poetry.  The  volume 
ends  with  a  short  paper  on  what  he  terms  Individual  Poetry,  i,  e. 

*  May  we  hope  that  the  public  appreciation  of  our  labours  durii)g  a  seven  years' 
career,  has  ratified  the  niced  of  approbation  bestowed  upon  Ihcni  by  this  great  man,  at 
its  very  coinmcncctnent  ? 
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that  description  of  poetry  in  which  the  situation  or  feelings  of  the 
individual  are  described,  as  (to  give  his  own  instances)  Voss's 
Luise,  or  his  own  Hermann  and  Dorothea, 

The  seventh  volume  is  entirely  filled  with  short  pieces  of 
poetry  under  various  titles,  as  **  Youthful  Verses/'  *'  Lays  for 
Lovers,"  "  Holiday  Verses/'  *'  Verses  on  Pictures/'  "  Dedication 
and  Remembrance  Verses/'  '*  Zahme  Xenien,"  &c.  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  striking  beauty,  and  almost  all  remarkable  for  graceful 
ease  and  idiomatic  felicity.* 

The  eighth  volume  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  a  great  deal  the  most 
interesting  of  the  set,  as  it  contains  another  part  of  the  Dichtung 
tmd  Wahrheit,  the  title  by  which  it  was  the  author's  pleasure  to 
designate  his  autobiography.  The  earlier  parts  are  principally 
known  in  this  country  by  a  translation  published  in  1824  under 
the  title  of  Memoirs  of  Goethe,  and  a  critical  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Unfortunately  for  Goethe,  the 
translator  did  not  understand  a  word  of  German,  and  translated 
from  a  very  bad  French  translation,  whilst  the  critic  seems  to  have 
made  it  his  main  object  to  render  the  poet  ridiculous.  It  is 
currently  related,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  anecdote,  that 
Goethe,  to  express  in  the  strongest  manner  his  contempt  for  the 
article,  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  in  Germany,  with  some  such 
heading  or  title  as  the  following :  '*  This  is  what  the  English 
call  criticism."  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
regards  England,  his  confessions  (they  well  merit  the  name  for 
the  frankness  and  fulness  with  which  his  feelings  are  disclosed, 
though  in  all  other  respects  differing  widely  from  Rousseau's,) 
were  made  under  the  worst  possible  auspices,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  as  well  to  assure  the  general  reader,  upon  the  faith  of 
our  own  literai7  credit  and  veracity,  that  they  really  form  a  most 
amusing  and  instructive  book ;  abounding  in  curious  anecdotes, 
strange  adventures,  vivid  descriptions,  acute  criticisms,  and  ani- 
mated narratives,  and  often  placing  in  new,  peculiar  and  very 
striking  lights,  not  merely  the  writer  himself,  but  most  of  the 
literary  magnates  of  his  day.f     In  composing  it,  too,  Goethe 

♦  A  tattefal  selection  from  Goethe's  Ijrical  poems,  originally  printed  for  private 
cifculatioD,  has  been  recently  published  at  Eton,  with  remarkably  well  executed 
Eo^ish  and  Italian  translations  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful.  The  public  are 
indebted  for  this  elegant  little  work  to  the  Rev.  £.  C.  Hawtrey,  of  Eton  college,  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  day.  It  is  intituled  Auswahl  von  Goethe*s  ly» 
fi$ehen  Gedichten,  Ztoeite  Ausgabe, 

"f  Byron,  according  to  Captain  Medwin,  said  he  once  offered  £100  to  any  one  who 
would  translate  the  Autobiography  for  his  own  private  reading ;  but  since  Sir  John 
Hobhoose's  denial  (in  the  Westminster  Review)  of  many  of  the  most  material  state- 
ments contuned  in  Captain  Medwin' s  Convcrsatiam,  there  is  no  knowing  how  much  of 
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has  constantly  infringed  the  rule  which  on  all  other  occasions  he 
prescribed  to  himself — to  give  no  explanations  of  the  circum- 
stances hy  which  his  works  were  originated,  or  of  the  allusions 
contained  in  tlieni.  The  First  Part,  which  breaks  off  abruptly, 
brings  down  his  history  to  some  time  in  1775  or  1776:  tlie 
Second  Part,  of  which  only  one  volume  was  published,  contains 
merely  his  Tour  in  Italy  in  1786:  the  volume  before  us  is  rather 
a  supplement  than  a  continuation  to  these ;  its  object,  as  explained 
in  the  preface,  being  **  to  take  up  again  all  the  main  threads  toge- 
ther by  degrees,  and  bring  forward  as  well  persons  as  reflections 
and  actions,  in  a  legitimate  and  sound  succession."  Our  own 
object  will  be  to  extract  the  most  remarkable  passages  from  the 
mass. 

The  book  begins  with  some  reflections  on  Spinosa,  expressive 
of  the  high  honour  with  which  Goethe  regarded  him.  So  unre- 
mitting, indeed,  was  his  study  of  this  philosopher  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  that  Herder  is  said  to  have  once  exclaimed  to  him: 
**  Why  you  literally  never  read  any  other  Latin  book  but  Spi- 
nosa." These  reflections  serve  as  an  introduction  to  some  curious 
particulars  relating  to  his  own  mental  developement: 

'*  I  had  come  to  consider  my  own  indwelling  poetical  talent  as 
nature,  by  so  much  the  more  as  I  was  led  to  look  upon  external  nature 
as  its  opposite.  The  exercise  of  this  poetical  endowment  might,  it  is 
true,  be  excited  and  directed  by  the  occasion  5  but  it  came  forth  most 
gladly  and  richly  without  any  act  of  volition,  nay,  even  contrary  to  my 
will — 

O'er  field  and  forest  straying. 

My  lyre  by  snatches  playing, 

So  past  the  hours  away. 

**  As  I  lay  awake  at  night  also,  it  fell  out  in  the  same  manner  5  and  I 
was  often  inclined,  like  one  of  my  predecessors,  to  have  a  leathern  jacket 
made,  and  accustom  myself  to  fix  in  the  dark  what  broke  forth  unex- 
pectedly. 

**  I  was  so  accustomed  to  say  over  a  song  to  myself,  without  being 
able  to  recover  it  a  second  time,  that  I  once  hurried  off  to  the  desk 
and  did  not  even  allow  myself  time  to  place  a  cross-lying  sheet  of  paper 
straight,  but  wrote  down  the  poem  from  beginning  to  end  diagonally, 
without  moving  from  the  spot.  In  this  mood  1  much  preferred  the 
pencil,  which  gave  out  its  marks  more  readily ;  for  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  the  scraping  and  squirting  of  the  pen  awoke  me  from  my 
night-walking  poetisings,  distracted  me,  and  stifled  a  little  production 
in  the  birth.  I  had  a  particular  reverence  for  such  poetisings,  for  I  felt 
towards  them  much  the  same  as  the  ben  feels  towards  the  chickens 


them  can  be  depended  upon.  Lady  BIessington'.s,  on  tlie  contrary,  present  the  strongest 
internal  evidence  of  authenticity  ;  and  Byron  was  just  (he  man  to  talk  his  best,  with 
a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  habituated  to  the  tone  of  his  own  class  of  society, 
for  a  listener. 
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she  sees  hatched  and  chirping  round  her.     My  early  wish  to  com- 
municate such  matters  hy  readings  only,  was  renewed  3  but  to  barter 
ibem  for  gold  seemed   absolutely  shocking.     And   here  I  will  allude 
to  an  incident^  which,  in  truth,  happened  somewhat  later.     As  my  works 
came  to  be  more  and  more  inquired  after,  nay,  a  collection  of  them  to 
be  called  for^  whilst  the  feelings  just  mentioned  restrained  me  myself 
from  originating  it,  Himberg  availed  himself  of  my  hesitation,  and  I 
unexpectedly  received  some  copies  of  my  collected  works.     Most  inso- 
lently did  this  uninvited  publisher  venture  to  boast  of  such   a  service 
performed  towards  the  public  at  my  expense,  and  offered,  if  I   required 
it,  to  send  me  some  Berlin  porcelain  by  way  of  compensation.     On  this 
occasion  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Jews  of  Berlin,  when  they  married, 
were  compelled  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of  porcelain,  in  order  that  the 
royal  manufacture  might  have  a  certain  demand.     The  contempt  which 
1  felt  for  this  shameless  pirate,  enabled  me  to  overcome  the  displeasure 
which  I  could  not  but  feel  at  the  robbery.     I  gave  him  no  answer,  but 
whilst  he  was  benefiting  by  my  property,  I  quietly  revenged  myself  with 
the  following  verses.     [Here  follow  twelve  lines  of  satirical  verses  upon 
Himberg."] 

"  Since,  however,  the  nature,  which  spontaneously  brought  forth 
in  such  greater  and  lesser  works  of  the  kind,  often  reposed  in  protracted 
pauses,  and  for  a  long  space  1  was  not  in  a  condition  to  produce  any- 
thing, even  when  I  wished  it,  and  was  consequently  the  oftener  exposed 
to  ennui^ — along  with  this  strong  opposition^  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
whether  I  ought  not,  on  the  other  side,  to  employ  what  was  manlike, 
reasonable,  and  distinct  in  me  for  my  own  and  others'  good,  and  (as 
I  had  often  done  already,  and  as  I  was  more  and  more  called  upon  to 
do)  devote  the  intervening  time  to  the  business  of  the  world,  and  so 
leave  none  of  my  powers  inactive.  I  found  this,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  those  general  conceptions,  so  much  in  harmony  with  my 
being  ^nd  with  my  position,  that  1  formed  the  resolution  to  act  in  this 
manner,  and  thereby  to  fix  my  hitherto  wavering  and  hesitating  tendencies. 
Very  pleasing  was  it  to  mc  to  think  that  I  might  demand  actual  re- 
muneration for  actual  services  from  mankind,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
continue  to  expend  that  delightful  natural  gift,  disinterestedly,  like  a 
holy  thing.  By  this  consideration  I  saved  myself  from  the  bitterness 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  produced  in  me,  when  I  was  com- 
pelled to  observe,  that  this  very  so  sought-after  and  admired  talent  is 
treated  in  Germany  as  without  the  pale  and  protection  of  the  law. 
For  not  in  Berlin  only  was  piracy  regarded  as  something  allowable,  nay, 
pleasant,  but  the  deservedly  honoured  and  applauded  Margrave  of  Baden, 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  of  whom  the  warmest  expectations  had  been 
justified,  favoured,  the  one  his  Macklot,  the  other  his  von  Frattner ; 
and  it  was  avowed,  that  the  rights  and  property  of  genius  were  uncon- 
ditionally surrendered  as  a  prey  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 

**  As  I  was  once  complaining  of  this  to  a  visitor  from  Baden,  he  re- 
lated to  me  as  follows  : — That  the  Margravine,  a  bustling  active  lady, 
had  also  established  a  paper  manufacture,  but  that  the  paper  had  turned 
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out  so  bad,  that  it  could  nowhere  be  disposed  of.  Thereupon  the 
bookseller  Macklot  proposed  to  print  the  German  poets  and  prose 
writers  upon  this  paper,  in  order  thereby  to  raise  its  value  a  little. 
With  open  arms  was  this  proposal  received.  I  declared  this  malicious 
calumny  to  be  an  invention,  it  is  true,  but  rejoiced  in  it  notwithstanding. 
The  name  of  Macklot  was  at  the  same  time  denounced  at  a  name  of 
dishonour,  and  repeatedly  used  in  connection  with  mean  transactions. 
And  thus  did  thoughtless  youth,  which  was  often  driven  to  borrow 
whilst  meanness  was  enriched  by  its  talents,  find  itself  sufficiently  in- 
demnified by  a  few  happy  sallies."* 

This  description  of  his  own  peculiarities  exactly  coincides 
with  much  that  other  men  of  genius  have  recorded  of  themselves. 
Thus,  we  find  Pope  complaining,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
had  been  three  weeks  waiting  for  his  imagination ;  and  Coleridge 
was  probably  actuated  by  the  same  conviction  as  to  the  necessity 
of  allowing  the  creative  power  to  lie  fallow  occasionally,  when 
(in  the  JBiographia  Literaria)  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  lite- 
rary pursuits  may  be  best  pursued  in  conjunction  with  some 
regular  profession  or  business.  The  description  of  the  haste  re- 
quired to  prevent  poetical  conceptions  from  escaping,  may  also 
be  paralleled  from  the  Life  of  Pope,  who  was  constantly  calling 
up  the  servants  to  supply  him  with  writing  materials  in  the  night. 
That  so  trifling  a  circumstance  as  the  crackling  of  a  pen  may  in- 
fluence the  workings  of  genius,  is  an  observation  which  a  whole 
host  of  analogies  might  be  cited  to  confirm. 

Goethe  was  subsequently  compensated  in  some  measure  for 
his  losses  by  piracy,  by  a  patent  of  protection,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  Germany,  for  his  works.  We  have  always  thought 
that  not  merely  the  whole  of  Germany,  but  the  whole  of  Europe, 
(and  it  would  be  desirable  even  to  comprise  America  in  the 
league,)  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  authors 
and  artists  the  full  property  in  their  works. 

We  have  next  an  account  of  the  spirited  part  he  took  in  extin- 
guishing a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of 
Frankfort,  and  a  sketch  of  the  scene  with  his  mother  upon  the 
ice,  preserved  by  Mrs.  Austin  in  her  Characteristics.  Then,  pre- 
fatory to  a  brief  account  of  his  own  manners,  occurs  a  judicious 
reflection  on  the  distracting  influence  of  society,  which  we  shall 
set  down  for  the  advantage  of  the  rising  generation  of  writers  and 
artists : — 

^*  A  clever  Frenchman  has  said,  whenever  a  man  of  talent  has  drawn 
the  public  attention  on  himself  by  a  work  of  merit,  people  do  their  best 

*  Thinking  it  more  important  to  illustrate  Goethe's  peculiarities  than  to  write  flow- 
ingly,  we  translate,  iu  most  instances,  as  literal  Ij^  as  we  can. 
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to  binder  him  from  ever  producing  anything  of  the  same  oi-der  again. 
It  is  but  too  true  :  if  any  thing  good  or  talented  is  produced  in  the  quiet 
fetirement  of  youth,  encouragement  is  gained,  but  independence  lost ; 
concentrated  power  is  worried  into  dissipation,  because  people  think  they 
can  pluck  off  something  from  its  personality,  and  appropriate  it  to  them- 
selres.     In  this  sense  I  received  many  invitations,  or  not  properly  in- 
vitations,— a  friend,  an  acquaintance,  proposed,  often  indeed  more  than 
pressingly,  to  introduce  me  into  this  house  or  that." 

Few  questions  have  been  more  anxiously  discussed,  particularly 
as  regards  artists,  than  this  : — whether  they  should  or  should  not 
mix  much  in  society.  The  negative  has  been  eloquently  main- 
tained by  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  a  passage  which,  as  it  is  written  with 
peculiar  reference  to  Germany,  we  shall  extract : — 

Alda. 
"  Would  you  send  a  young  artist,  more  particularly  a  young  sculptor, 
to  study  the  human  nature  of  London  or  Paris  ?  to  seek  the  ideal  among 
sbop-girls  and  opera-dancers  ?  Or  the  sublime  and  beautiful  among  the 
ftiTolous  and  degraded  of  one  sex,  the  money-making  or  brutalized  of 
the  other?  Is  it  from  the  man  who  has  steeped  his  youthful  prime  in 
vnlgar  dissipation  by  way  of  *^  seeing  life,"  as  it  is  called,  who  has 
courted  patronage  at  the  convivial  board,  that  you  shall  require  that 
onion  of  lofty  enthusiasm  and  patient  industiy  which  are  necessary  first 
to  conceive  the  grand  and  the  poetical,  then  consume  long  years  in 
shaping  out  his  creation  in  the  everlasting  marble  ? 

Medon. 
'^But  how  is  the  sculptor  himself  to  live  during  those  long  years? 
It  mast  needs  be  a  hard  struggle.     I  have  heard  young  artists  say  that 
they  have  been   forced  on   a  dissipated   life,  merely  as  a  means  of 
''getting  on  in  the  world,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

Alda. 
*'  So  have  I.  It  is  so  base  a  plea,  that  when  I  hear  it,  I  generally 
regard  it  as  the  excuse  for  dissipations  already  perverted.  The  men  who 
talk  thus  are  doomed  3  they  wdl  either  creep  through  life  in  mediocrity 
and  dependauce  to  their  grave,  or,  at  the  best,  if  they  have  parts  as  well 
as  cunning  and  assurance,  they  make  themselves  the  fashion,  and  make 
^ir  fortune;  they  may  be  clever  portrait  painters  and  bust  makers,  but 
when  they  attempt  to  soar  into  the  historical  and  ideal  department  of 
their  art,  they  move  the  laughter  of  gods  and  men;  to  them  the  higher 
holier  fountains  of  inspiration  are  thenceforth  sealed. 

Medon. 
''  But  think  of  the  temptations  of  society  ? 

Alda. 
"I  think  of  those  who  have  overcome  them.  '  Great  men  have  been 
among  us,'  though  they  be  rare.  Have  we  not  a  Flaxman  ?  But  the 
artist  must  choose  where  he  will  worship.  He  emmot  serve  God  and 
mammoD.  That  man  of  genius  who  thinks  he  can  tamper  with  his 
glorious  gifts^  and  for  a  season  indulge  in^ocial  excesses,  stoop  from  his 
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high  calling  to  the  dregs  of  earth,  abandon  himself  to  the  stream  of 
common  life,  and  trust  to  his  native  powers  to  bring  him  up  again  5  O 
believe  it,  he  plays  a  desperate  game,  one  that  in  nearly  Dinety-uine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  is  fatal.*' 

Again, 

^'  I  do  maintain  that  in  these  latter  times  we  have  artists,  who  in 
genius,  in  the  power  of  looking  at  nature,  and  in  manual  skilly, are  not 
beneath  the  great  ancients,  but  their  works  are  found  wanting  in  com* 
parison,  they  have  fallen  short  of  the  models  their  early  ambition  set 
before  them  3  and  why  ?  because,  having  genius  they  want  the  moral 
grandeur  that  should  accompany  it,  and  have  neglected  the  training  oi 
their  own  minds  from  necessity,  or  from  dissipation,  or  from  pride,  so 
that  having  imagination  and  skill,  they  have  yet  wanted  the  materiak 
out  of  which  to  work.  Recollect  that  the  great  artists  of  old  were  not 
mere  painters  or  mere  sculptors,  who  were  nothing  except  with  the  pencil  or 
the  chisel  in  their  hand.  They  were  philosophers,  scholars,  poets,  musicians^ 
noble  beings,  whose  eyes  were  not  ever  on  themselves,  but  who  looked  abovCt 
before,  and  after.  Our  modern  artists  turn  coxcombs,  and  then  fanqf 
themselves  like  Rafaelle ;  or  they  are  greedy  of  present  praise,  or  greedy 
of  gain  ;  or  they  will  not  pay  the  price  for  immortality,  or  they  have  sold 
their  glorious  birthright  of  fame  for  a  mess  of  pottage.'* 

This  is  eloquent,  and  true  in  the  main,  but  somewhat  one-sided; 
it  seems  hardly  fair  in  the  accomplished  writer,  to  assume  that 
all  social  pleasures  have  a  corrupting  tendency,  and  must  be 
taken  to  excess.  Besides,  the  history  of  art  will  hardly  bear  out 
the  theory.  The  authoress  of  the  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  tells  us 
that  Guido  was  a  gambler,  and  Titian  a  gay  voluptuary;  whilst 
we  know  from  other  sources  that  Vandyke  was  the  very  prince 
of  coxcombs,  whose  eyes  were  ever  on  himself.* 

*  His  portrait  of  himself  at  Wilton  House  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  establish  the 
fact,  were  it  not  a  clear  matter  of  history.  We  are  tempted  by  the  analogy  of  the 
subject  to  make  another  extract  from  Mrs.  Jameson's  exquisite  Sketches: — 

"  This  last  phrase  (das  ist  eine  Natur)  threw  me  back  upon  my  remembrances.  I 
thought  of  tlie  danghter-in-Iaw  of  the  poet,  the  trusted  friend,  the  constant  companion, 
the  devoted  and  careful  nurse  of  his  last  years.  It  accounted  for  the  unrivalled  influence 
which  apparently  she  possessed,  I  will  not  say  over  his  mind,  but  in  his  mind,  in  his 
affections;  for  in  her  he  found  truly  eineNatiirtO.  piece  of  nature  which  could  bear  even 
his  microscopic  exan)ination.  All  other  beings  who  approached  Goethe  either  were  or 
had  been,  or  might  be,  more  or  less  modified  by  the  action  of  that  universal  and  master 
spirit.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  in  love  or  in  fear,  they  bowed  down  before  him, 
and  gave  up  their  individuality,  or  forgot  it  in  his  presence ;  the^'  took  the  bent  he 
chose  to  impress,  or  the  colour  ho  chose  to  throw  upon  them.  Their  minds,  in  presence  of 
his,  were  as  opake  bodies  in  the  sun,  absorbing  in  different  degrees,  reflecting  in  various 
hues,  his  vital  beams ;  but  her's  was  in  comparison  like  a  transparent  medium,  throu^ 
which  the  rays  of  that  luminary  passed,  pervading  and  enlightening,  but  leaving  no 
other  trace.  Conceive  a  woman,  a  young,  accomplished,  enthusiastic  woman,  who 
had  qualities  to  attach,  talents  to  amuse,  and  capacity'  to  appreciate,  Goethe ;  who, 
for  fourteen  or  flfteen  years,  could  exist  in  daily,  hourly  communication  with  that  gi- 
gantic spirit,  yet  retain,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  perfect  simplicity  of  character,  and- 
this  less  from  the  strength  than  from  the  purity  hnd  delicacy  of  the  original  texture. 
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To  return  to  Goethe. — The  chapter  closes  with  a  detailed 
account  of  an  oculist's  expedition  to  Frankfort,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful operation  performed  by  him. 

The  beginning  and  a  large  part  of  the  next  chapter  (B.  17,) 
are  occupied  by  reminiscences  of  Lilli,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  loves,  interspersed  with  expressions  of  feeling  with 
which  all  who  were  ever  similarly  situated  will  sympathize.  For 
example : — 

**  A  reciprocal  want,  a  habit  of  seeing  each  other,  now  grew  up  j 
bat  how  mtiny  a  day,  how  many  an  evening,  should  I  not  have  been 
obliged  to  renounce,  had  I  not  been  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  see 
her  in  her  own  circles !  From  this  cause  arose  much  that  was  dis- 
agreeable. My  relation  to  Lilli  was  from  person  to  person  j  to  a  lovely, 
amiable,  accomplished  daughter;  it  resembled  my  earlier  relations,  and 
yet  was  of  a  higher  kind.  On  external  circumstances,  however,  or  the 
mingling  and  remingling  of  a  social  state,  I  had  never  thought.  An  un- 
conquerable longing  had  gained  the  mastery  3  I  could  not  exist  without 
her,  nor  she  without  me,  but  in  the  company  and  under  the  influence 
of  particular  members  of  her  circle,  what  days  and  hours  of  disappoint- 
ment occurred!'* 

These  feelings  vent  themselves  in  two  pages  of  verse,  which 
are  inserted.  He  then  digresj^es  to  describe  the  pleasures  of  Of- 
fenbach, with  the  doings  of  the  Frankfort  theatre.  We  are 
warned,  however,  not  lightly  to  suppose  that  all  his  time  at  this 
period  was  absorbed  in  gadding  about,  theatricals,  and  love- 
making  : — 

"  Men  and  women  were  eagerly  busied  in  their  circle  of  duty.     I 

Those  oft-abused  words,  naive,  naivete,  were  more  applicable  to  her  in  Uieir  fullest 
«nse  than  to  any  other  woman  I  ever  met  with.  Her  conversation  was  the  most  un- 
tiring I  ever  enjoyed,  because  the  stores  which  fed  that  flowing  eloquence  were  all 
«»tivc  and  unborrowed  ;  3'ou  were  not  borne  along  by  it  as  by  a  torrent,  b<mgr6,  malgr^, 
nor  dazzled  as  by  an  artificial  jet  d'eau  set  to  play  for  your  amusement.  There  was 
the  obvious  wish  to  please,  a  little  natural  coquetterle,  vivacity  without  effort,  senti- 
ment without  affectation,  exceeding  mobility,  which  yet  never  looked  like  caprice,  and 
tlie  most  consummate  refinement  of  thought  and  feeling  and  expression.  From  that 
Rally  elegant  and  highly-toned  mind  nothing  flippant  nor  harsh  could  ever  proceed ; 
dander  died  away  in  her  presence  ;  what  was  evil  she  would  'not  hear  of;  what  was 
malicious  she  would  not  understand ;  what  was  ridiculous  she  would  not  see.  Some- 
times there  was  a  wild,  arUess  fervour  in  her  impulses  and  feelings  which  might  have 
become  a  feather-cinctured  Indian  on  her  savannah ;  then  the  next  moment  her  bear- 
ing reminded  yoli  of  the  court-bred  lady  of  the  bed-chamber.  Quick  in  perception, 
;et  femiuinely  confiding,  uniting  a  sort  of  restless  vivacity  with  an  indolent  graceful- 
ness, she  appeared  to  me  the  far  most  poetical  and  genuine  being  of  my  own  sex  I  erer 
Itnew  in  highly  cultivated  life;  one  to  whom  no  wrong  could  teach  mistrust,  no  injury, 
bitterness;  one  to  whom  the  common-place  realities,  the  vulgar  necessary  cares  of  ex- 
istence, were  but  too  indifferent ;  who  was  in  reality  all  that  other  women  try  to  ap- 
pear, and  betrayed  with  a  careless  independence  what  they  most  wish  to  conceal.  I 
draw  from  the  life.'' — (^Visits  and  Sketches,  4rc,  by  Mrs.  Jameson,)  This  work,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  merits,  is  perfectly  unique  and  consequently  invaluable  in  one  respect : 
it  contains  the  only  account  we  have  of  German  Art. 
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too  neglected  not^  with  reference  to  the  present  and  the  future^  to  attend 
to  what  was  incumhent  on  me,  and  still  found  time  enough  to  perform 
what  talent  and  passion  were  irresistibly  urging  roe  to.  The  earliest 
hours  of  my  morning  were  due  to  poetry;  the  forenoon  belonged  to 
worldly  business^  which  was  dispatched  in  an  altogether  peculiar 
manner.  My  father^  a  sound,  nay  elegant  jurist,  himself  managed  the 
business  which  as  well  the  administration  of  his  own  property  as  his  con- 
nection with  esteemed  friends  imposed  upon  him,  and  although  his  sitaa* 
tion  as  Imperial  Councillor  did  not  permit  him  to  practise,  he  still  acted 
as  legal  adviser  to  many  of  his  intimates,  the  writmgs  which  he  prepared 
being  subscribed  by  a  regular  advocate.  This  activity  of  his  was  in- 
creased by  my  co-operation,  and  I  could  see  that  he  prized  my  talents 
higher  than  my  practice,  and  on  that  account  did  eveiy  thing  in  his  powtf 
to  leave  me  time  enough  for  my  poetical  studies  and  works.  Sound  and 
able,  but  slow  in  conception  and  execution,  he  studied  the  proceedingi 
as  referendary ;  when  we  met  he  laid  the  matter  before  me,  and  the  pre« 
paration  was  dispatched  by  me  with  such  facility,  as  to  inspire  him  with 
the  highest  fatherly  joy,  nor  or  one  occasion  did  he  refrain  from  ex- 
claiming, that  he  should  eii||r  me,  were  I  unconnected  with  him." 

The  next  fifteen  pages  are  devoted  to  Lilli,  to  whom,  about 
this  time,  he  was  formally  engaged.  One  of  this  young  lady's 
fancies,  which  seems  to  have  had  peculiar  attractions  for  him,  is 
singular: — 

'^  It  had  its  origin  in  an  extremely  charming  breach  of  good  manners, 
of  which  she  was  once  guilty,  when  a  stranger  sitting  near  her  at  table 
introduced  some  unbefitting  topic.  Without  the  slightest  change  in  hec 
fascinating  features,  she  passed  her  right  hand  gracefully  over  the  table- 
cloth,  and  quietly  threw  every  thing  upon  the  floor  which  she  reached 
by  this  gentle  movement — I  know  not  precisely  what — knife,  fork, 
bread,  salt-cellar,  even  some  of  the  things  assigned  for  her  neighbour's 
use.  Every  body  was  startled,  the  servants  ran  up,  nobody  knew  what 
to  make  of  it,  except  the  observing  few,  who  rejoiced  to  see  an  impitH 
priety  so  prettily  suppressed.  Thus,  then,  was  a  symbol  discovered  for 
the  averting  of  any  thing  disagreeable,  which  is  often  liable  to  occnr  in 
good,  honest,  estimable,  well-conducted,  but  not  thoroughly  polished« 
society.  The  motion  with  the  right  hand,  as  a  sign  of  aversion,  we  all 
allowed  ourselves  j  the  actual  sweeping  away  of  objects  she  herself  sub- 
sequently indulged  only  in  moderation  and  with  good  taste.'* 

One  incident,  forming  part  of  this  love-affair,  deserves  to  ba 
recorded^  as  an  illustration  of  Goethe's  facility  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  a  plot. 

LdMi  had  promised  to  celebrate  her  seventeenth  birthday  (June* 
23d,  1775,)  with  Goethe  and  a  party  at  Offenbach.  On  the  eve 
of  the  celebration,  however,  her  brother  arrived  with  a  message 
from  her,  intimating  that  she  could  not  possibly  come  before  me 
evening,  and  earnestly  entreating  Goethe  to  invent  some  mode  of 
glossing  over  or  excusing  her  absence. 
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'*  I  was  silent  a  moment,  but  had  collected  myself  on  the  instant,  and  as 
if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  divined  what  was  to  be  done.     *  Quick,'  said 
1« '  George,  and  tell  her  to  make  herself  quite  easy,  but  be  sure  to  come 
towards  evening :  I  promise  her  that  this  very  mishap  shall  be  turned 
into  a  source  of  gladness.*   The  lad  was  curious,  and  wished  to  know  how  ? 
Thb  was  firmly  refused  him,  although  he  readily  availed  himself  of  all 
those  arts  and  influences  which  a  brother  of  her  we  love  may  venture  on 
employing.     So  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  paced  up  and  down,  with  singu- 
lar self-complacency,  in  my  room;  and  with  the  glad  free  feeling  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  of  showing  myself  her  servant  in  the  most  bril- 
liaot  manner,  I  bound  together  several  sheets  of  paper  with  handsome 
silk,  such  as  befitted  an  occasional  poem,  and  hastened  to  write  the  title : 
'  i^^  Comes  Notf  a  tragic  family  piece,  which  will  be  represented  in  the 
Bost  natural  manner  on  the  23d  of  June,  at  Offenbach  on  the  Main. 
The  representation  will  last  from  morning  till  evening.'  " 

The  piece  was  completed  by  the  morning ;  it  went  off  to  admi- 
ration; and  the  author,  according  to  his  own  account,  was  re- 
warded by  his  mistress  (who  had  stayed  away  merely  on  account 
of  some  rumours  relating  to  their  intimacy)  as  she  only  could  re- 
ward him.  It  is  remarkable  that  Clavijo  was  the  result  of  a  simi- 
lar fit  of  gallantry.  On  the  appearance  of  Beaumarchais's  Me- 
moir, which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  piece,  a  young  lady, 
with  whom  Goethe  was  flirting  at  the  time,  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  it  dramatised  :  he  undertook  the  task,  and  within  eight  days 
completed  it.  The  text  of  She  Comes  Not  has  unfortunately 
been  lost. 

He  quits,  with  evident  reluctance,  his  relations  with  Lilli, 
to  furnish  some  particulars  regarding  his  own  peculiar  position, 
as  influenced  by  the  state  of  public  affairs  at  this  period  of 
his  life.  Frederick  II.,  he  says,  reposing  upon  his  strength, 
seemed  still  to  wave  off  the  destiny  of  Europe  and  mankind, 
whilst  Catherine^  by  her  wars  with  Turkey,  afforded  a  wide  field 
for  enterprise.  Corsica  and  Paoli,  America  and  Washington, 
were  bj  tum.s  attracting  the  attention  of  the  world;  and  affairs  in 
France  were  ripening  towards  a  crisis,  though  the  patriotic  views 
of  the  young  king  still  afforded  the  fairest  hopes  of  averting 
it  "  In  all  these  occurrences,  however,  I  interested  myself  so 
far  only  as  they  interested  society  at  large :  I  myself  and  my 
narrow  circle  meddled  not  with  newspapers  or  news ;  our  busi- 
ness was  to  become  acquainted  with  man  in  the  abstract;  men  in 
the  concrete  might  act  as  they  pleased."  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  indifference  was  manifested  by  him  through  life.  As 
many  have  blamed  him  for  it,  we  shall  copy  the  explanation  vo- 
lunteered by  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  advocates  and  most  attached 
of  his  friends :— 
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*'  Goethe,"  says  Von  Miiller,  "  has  often  been  reproached  with  takiDg 
little  interest  in  the  political  forms  of  his  countiy;  with  having  failed  to 
raise  his  voice  in  moments  of  the  greatest  political  excitement ;  and  with 
having  even^  on  several  occasions,  showed  himself  disinclined  to  liberal 
opinions.  It  certainly  lay  not  in  his  nature  to  strive  after  a  political 
activity,  the  primary  conditions  of  which  were  incompatible  with  the 
sphere  of  existence  he  had  made  his  own^  and  the  consequences  of  which 
were  not  within  his  ken.  From  his  elevated  point  of  view,  history  ap- 
peared to  him  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  an  eternally  repeated,  nay, 
necessary  conflict  between  the  follies  and  passions  of  men  and  the  nobler 
interests  of  civilization ;  he  knew  too  well  the  dangers,  or,  at  least,  the 
very  problematical  results,  of  uncalled-for  interference;  be  would  not 
suffer  the  pure  elements  of  his  thoughts  and  works  to  be  troubled  by  the 
confused  and  tumultuous  incidents  of  the  day  -,  still  less  would  he  permit 
himself  to  be  made  the  mouth-piece  of  a  party,  in  spite  of  GalPs  decla- 
ration that  the  organ  of  popular  oratory  was  singularly  developed  in  his 
head. 

''  It  was  his  persuasion  that  much  less  could  be  done  for  man  from 
without  than  from  within,  and  that  an  honest  and  vigorous  will  could 
make  to  itself  a  path,  and  employ  its  activity  to  advantage,  under  every 
form  of  civil  society. 

*'  Actuated  by  this  persuasion,  he  held  fast  to  order  and  obedience  to 
law,  as  to  the  main  pillars  of  the  public  weal.  Whatever  threatened  to 
retard  or  to  trouble  the  progress  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement, 
and  the  methodical  application  and  employment  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
or  to  abandon  all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  existence  to  the  wild  freaks 
of  unbridled  passion  and  the  domination  of  rude  and  violent  men,  was  to 
him  the  true  tyranny,  the  mortal  foe  of  freedom,  the  utterly  insufferable 
evil. 

'*  This  was  the  persuasion  which  dictated  all  his  endeavours  to  influ- 
ence the  minds  of  others  by  conversation  or  by  writing — to  suggest,  to 
instruct,  to  encourage,  to  restrain  3  to  represent  the  false,  the  distorted, 
the  vulgar  in  all  their  nothingness;  to  ally  himself  entirely  with  noble 
spirits,  and  steadfastly  to  maintain  that  higher  freedom  of  thought  and 
of  will,  guided  by  reason,  which  raises  men  to  the  true  dignity  of  human 
nature."* — Mrs,  Avstins  Characteristics  of  Goethe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  283. 

The  account  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  interrupted  by  the 
above  confession  of  indifference,  is  continued.  The  aristocracy, 
he  says,  particularly  the  German  aristocracy,  still  retained  their 
hold  on  opinion,  and  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  all  the 
social  as  well  as  political  privileges  which  had  descended  to  them, 
when  he  himself,  first  in  Werther  and  again  in  Gotz  voti  Ber- 
lichingen,  ventured  an  indirect  and  incidental  impeachment  of 
their  pretensions.  The  allusions  in  Werther  were  passed  over, 
as  they  had  clearly  no  immediate  or  specific  object  in  view  ;  but 

" '  J  ■  _   I  ■ \ — "^-ram Tit 

*  A  passage  of  similar  import  lias  been  already  quoted  in  our  notice  (vol.  x.  p.  574} 
of  Falk's  work,  a  translation  of  which  is  included  in  Mrs.  Austin's  volumes. 
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die  exposure  of  popular  suffeiing  under  the  feudal  nobles  in 
Gotz,  attracted  more  attention  and  brought  the  author  into  sus- 
picion with  the  higher  classes.  "  It  was  singular^  that  amongst 
the  numerous  young  people  who  attached  themselves  to  me,  not 
a  single  nobleman  was  to  be  found ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  who  had  reached  their  thirtieth  year,  sought  me  out  and 
visited  me."  This  chapter  closes  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
elements  of  which  Frankfort  society  was  then  made  up. 

The  eighteenth  book  begins  with  some  remarks  on  the  partial 
disuse  of  rhyme  in  poetry,  and  the  treatment  of  poetical  subjects 
in  prose — fashions  set  by  Klopstock,  who  composed  his  Messiah 
in  hexameters,  and  wrote  the  dialogue  of  Hermann's  Fight,  and 
the  Death  of  Adam,  in  prose.  According  to  Goethe,  this  intro- 
duced a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  into  literature, 
the  mass  of  writers  being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of 
rhythm.  A  tendency  of  the  same  description  seems  at  present  to 
be  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  England,  for  almost  all  our  best 
poets  have  turned  prose-writers,  and  only  a  few  occasional 
attempts  (amongst  which  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  fine  dramatic  poem 
of  Philip  van  Artevelde  and  Mr.  Heraud's  Judgment  of  the 
Flood,  deserve  particular  mention)  have  recently  been  made, 
to  reclaim  for  verse  its  prescriptive,  though  hardly  rightful, 
superiority.  In  Mr.  Bulwer's  last  work  there  occurs  a  striking 
reflection  on  this  subject.  "  Yet,"  continued  the  student,  "  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  fancy  that  in  our  present  age  of  civilization 
there  is  an  unexamined  mistake  in  the  general  mind  as  to  the 
value  of  poetry.  It  delights  still  as  ever,  but  it  has  ceased  to 
teach.  Ilie  prose  of  the  heart  enlightens,  touches,  rouses,  far 
more  than  poetry.  Your  most  philosophical  poets  would  be 
common-place  if  turned  into  prose.  Childe  Harold,  seemin|;ly 
•0  profound,  owes  its  profundity  to  its  style ;  in  reality,  it  contams 
nothing  that  is  new,  except  the  mechanism  of  its  diction.  Verse 
cannot  contain  the  refining  subtle  thoughts  which  a  great  prose 
writer  embodies;  the  rhyme  eternally  cripples  it;  it  properly  deals 
with  the  common  problems  of  human  nature,  which  are  now 
hackneyed,  and  not  with  the  nice  and  philosophizing  corollaries 
which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  Thus,  though  it  would  seem  at 
first  a  paradox,  common-place  is  more  the  element  of  poetry  than 
of  prose;  and,  sensible  of  this,  even  Schiller  wrote  the  deepest  of 
modern  tragedies,  his  Fiesco^  in  prose."  * 

To  continue  our  abstract. — After  giving  an  outline  of  a  hu- 
morous extravaganza  or  farce  which  he  was  meditating,  Goethe 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  Counts  Stolberg,  to  whom  his  con- 

•  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine. 
VOL.  XIV.    NO.  XXVII,  L 
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tributions  to  the  Gottingen  Museii-Almanach  had  been  the  means 
of  introducing  him.  "  At  that  time  (says  he)  people  had  con- 
ceived strange  notions  of  love  and  friendship.  An  attraction' 
towards  each  other,  which  looked  like  mutual  confidence,  was 
taken  for  love,  for  genuine  inclination ;  I  deceived  myself  in  this 
respect  like  the  rest,  and  have  suffered  from  it  for  many  years  in- 
more  ways  than  one." 

'^  I  have  still  (he  continues)  a  letter  of  Burger's  by  me,  from  which  it 
may  be  seen,  that  of  regular  aesthetics  there  was  never  a  question  amongst 
these  associates.  Each  felt  himself  excited,  and  believed  himself  at  fall 
liberty  to  act  and  poetize  accordingly.  The  brothers  (Christian  and  Fre- 
derick Leopold)  aiTived,  Count  Haugwitz  along  with  them.  I  received 
them  with  open  arms,  with  befitting  cordiality.  They  lodged  at  the  hotels 
but  took  most  of  their  meals  with  us.  The  first  merry  meeting  was  in 
the  highest  measure  agreeable ;  but  very  soon  eccentricities  broke  out. 

"We  had  dined  but  a  few  times  together,  when,  as  bottle  after  bottle 
was  dispatched,  the  poetical  hatred  of  tyrants  began  to  show  itself,  and 
an  eager  desire  for  the  blood  of  such  savages  was  expressed.  My  father 
smiled  and  shook  his  head ;  my  mother  had  hardly  ever  in  all  her  life 
heard  of  tyrants,  but  remembered  to  have  seen  copper-plate  engravings 
of  monsters  of  the  sort  in  Gotfried's  Chronicle  :  King  Cambyses,  who 
triumphs  at  having  transfixed  the  heart  of  the  son  in  the  presence  of  the 
father  with  an  arrow,  still  dwelt  in  her  memory.  To  turn  these  and 
similar  expressions,  gradually  growing  more  and  more  violent,  into  sport, 
she  betook  herself  to  her  cellar,  where  the  oldest  wine  was  kept.  Nothing 
of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  years  1706,  19,  26,  and  48,  preserved  and 
husbanded  by  herself  for  the  most  solemn  occasions,  was  to  be  found 
there.  As  she  set  down  the  high-coloured  wine  in  its  polished  bottle, 
she  exclaimed,  '  Here  is  the  true  tyrant  blood,  revel  in  that  3  but  let  us 
hear  no  more  thoughts  of  murder  here.*  '  You  may  well  say  tyrant 
blood,'  exclaimed  I,  *  there  is  no  greater  tyrant  than  he  whose  heart- 
blood  is  now  placed  before  you.  Bathe  youi-self  in  it,  but  with  modera- 
tion, lest  ye  run  the  risk  of  being  subdued  by  its  flavour  and  spirit.  The 
wirieis  the  universal  tyrant  which  should  be  extirpated ;  for  this  reason 
we  should  choose  and  honor  ^the  sacred  Lycurgus,  the  Thracian,  for 
our  patron  ;  he  energetically  commenced  the  holy  work,  but  blinded  and 
destroyed  by  the  befooling  demon  Bacchus,  he  deserves  to  stand  amongst 
the  martyrs  on  high,"  &c. 

And  in  this  manner  he  went  on,  in  a  strain  worthy  of  that 
worthy  member  of  British  Parliament,  who  contended  not  long 
ago,  that  the  original  sin  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  drunken* 
ness,  and  that  Eve  was  overcome,  not  by  an  apple,  but  by  drink. 

By  the  advice  of  his  family,  who  wished  to  separate  him  from 
Lilli,  and  break  off  some  of  his  other  Frankfort  intimacies,  he 
now  left  home,  on  his  way  to  Switzerland,  with  the  Stolbergs, 
"You  will  not  remain  with  them  long?"  said  his  friend  Merk, 
(nicknamed  Mephistopheles   Merk,  on  account  of  the  malice 
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blended  vi\X\i  the  genuine  goodness  of  his  character)  and  sup- 
ported his  prophesy  by  an  observation,  which  Goethe  says  he 
subsequently  repeated,  and  often  found  significant  in  after  times  : 
"TTiy  tendency,  thy  unchangeable  tendency,  is  to  give  a  poetical 
form  to  the  real;  the  others  seek  to  realise  the  so-called  poetical, 
the  imaginative;  and  that  produces  nothing  but  absurdity." 

"  When  (continues  Goethe)  we  conceive  the  immense  dis- 
tance between  these  two  modes  of  action,  when  we  hold  them  firm 
and  apply  them,  we  thereby  go  far  towards  the  solution  of  thou- 
sands of  other  things."  Unluckily,  before  the  party  left  Darms- 
tadt (the  first  place  they  stopped  at  on  their  journey),  occasion 
was  afforded  for  a  striking  confirmation  of  Merk*s  remark : 

''Amongst  the  follies  of  the  time,  which  originated  in  the  notion  that 
man  should  seek  to  transport  himself  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  was  the 
bathing  in  pure  water  in  the  open  air ;  and  our  friends  could  not  omit  this 
impropriety.  Darmstadt,  without  running  water,  lying  in  a  sandy  plain, 
dukoced,  however,  to  have  a  pond  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  I  only 
beard  on  this  occasion.  These  zealous  followers  of  nature  sought  refresh- 
ment in  this  pond  $  the  sight  of  naked  young  men  in  open  day  might 
well  be  deemed  singular  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  at  all  events  it  gave  rise 
to  scandal.  Merk  sharpened  his  conclusions,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
basteoed  our  departure.' 

At  Carlsruhe  he  met  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
who  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  see  him  at  Weimar.  Here, 
abo,  he  had  some  interesting  interviews  with  Klopstock,  to  whom 
he  communicated  the  newest  scenes  of  '^  Faust."  Klopstock, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  very  little  given  to  praising,  did,  notwith- 
standing, praise  these  very  highly ;  not  to  the  author  merely,  but 
to  many  others,  and  expressed  an  anxious  desire  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece. 

At  Carlsruhe,  Goethe  parted  company  with  the  Stol  bergs,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  his  brother-in-law,  Schlosser  (the  hu8«> 
band  of  his  sister  Cornelia,  whom  he  takes  occasion  to  describe)^ 
at  Emmendingen,  and  then  proceeded  to  Zurich,  where  Lavater 
was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  his  physiognomical  pursuits. 
His  reception  was  kind,  almost  enthusiastically  so ;  and  well  it 
might,  for  Lavater  not  merely  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  talking 
over  and  testing  his  theories  with  the  first  genius  of  the  time,  but 
actually  forced  on  Goethe  the  irksome  task  of  revising  the  work : 

'*  It  was  for  me  one  of  the  most  painful  taxes  ever  imposed  upon  my 
activity.  The  reader  shall  judge  for  himself.  The  manuscript,  with 
the  plates  to  accompany  the  text,  followed  me  to  Frankfort.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  erasing  cvei7thing  which  I  did  not  like,  and  of  altering  and 
mserting  what  I  chose,  of  which,  in  truth,  I  availed  myself  very  mo- 
derately.    Once  only  he  had  inserted  a  passionate  attack  on  an  unjust 

l2 
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critic  3  this  I  left  out  and  replaced  it  with  a  gay  copy  of  verses,  for  which 
he  then  blamed  me,  but  subsequently^  when  he  had  cooled,  approved  of 
what  I  had  done." 

The  unity  and  coherence  actually  existing  in  the  work,  uotwith- 
standing  the  variety  of  the  materials,  Goethe  attributes  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  draughtsman  and  en- 
graver. Lips. 

Another  interesting  person  was  then  living  in  Switzerland,  the 
veteran  poet  and  critic  Bodmer,  who  had  exercised  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  progress  of  letters  in  Germany,  and  was 
consequently  highly  esteemed  and  much  sought  after. 

"  Whilst  I  am  now  on  the  very  point,'*  says  Goethe,  after  a  short  ac- 
count of  his  interview  with  Bodmer,  ^'  of  taking  my  leave  of  our  worthy 
patriarch,  I  remark  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  said  nothing  of  his 
form  and  features,  of  his  gestures  and  manner  of  bearing  himself.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  indeed,  I  do  not  think  it  quite  proper  for  travellers  to  de- 
scribe a  remarkable  man  whom  they  visits  as  if  they  were  furnishing 
matter  for  a  hue  and  cry.  No  one  reflects^  that  it  is  but  a  single 
moment  in  which  he,  on  his  presentation,  takes  an  inquisitive  view,  and 
that  only  in  his  own  peculiar  way  ;  so  that  the  person  visited  may  be 
sometimes  actually,  sometimes  seemingly,  proud  or  humble,  silent  or 
communicative,  gay  or  low-spirited.  In  this  particular  case,  how- 
ever, I  might  excuse  myself  by  saying,  tbat  Bodmer's  venerable  person, 
sketched  in  words,  would  make  no  equally  favourable  impression." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  above  remark  was  sug^ 
gested  by  the  annoyances  to  which  he  himself  was  subseqiiently 
exposed  by  the  unauthorised  descriptions  of  travellers.  In  com- 
pany with  his  friend  Passavant  he  pursues  his  journey  through 
Switzerland,  buoyant  with  youth  and  health,  and  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  made  him  see  every  thing  couleur  de  rose: 

"  After  a  short  repose,  (we  select  this  one  passage  as  a  specimen,) 
re- invigorated  and  with  wanton  activity,  we  bounded  down  from  cli£F  to 
cliff,  from  flat  to  flat,  into  the  depths  of  the  precipitate  footpath,  and 
arrived  about  ten  at  the  place  of  our  destination.  We  had  become,  at 
the  same  time,  tired  and  high-spirited,  feeble  and  excited ;  we  eagerly 
quenched  our  burning  thirst,  and  felt  still  more  inspirited.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  the  young  man,  who  about  two  years  before  had* 
written  Werther,  a  young  friend  who  had  already  inflamed  himself  with 
the  manuscript  of  that  extraordinaiy  work,  both,  without  knowing  or 
willing  it,  in  some  measure  transported  into  a  state  of  nature, — with  a 
lively  remembrance  of  past  passions,  a  prey  to  present, — forming  incon- 
sequential schemes, — in  a  grateful  sense  of  power  revelling  through  the 
realm  of  fancy  5 — and  then  he  will  make  some  advance  towards  a  con- 
ception of  that  state,  which  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  sketch,  were  it 
not  written  in  my  Journal :  *  Laughing  and  shouting  lasted  till  mid- 
night. 

The  truth  and  vividness  of  Goethe's  descriptions  of  scenery 
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bave  been  universally  admired.  The  following  extract  affords  a 
partial  explanation  of  the  mode  in  \vhich  this  peculiar  art  was 
perfected  in  him  : — 

"  Before  we  descend  from  these  glorious  heights  to  the  lake  and 
the  town  smiling  below^  I  have  a  remark  to  make  upon  my  attempts 
to  carry  off  something  from  the  country  by  drawing  and  sketching. 
The  habit^  from  youth  upwards^  of  viewing  a  landscape  as  a  picture, 
sedaced  me  into  the  endeavour^  when  I  saw  the  country  in  actual  nature 
like  a  picture^  to  fix  it,  to  fasten  a  permanent  impression  of  such  mo- 
ments, in  my  memory.  Practising  at  other  times  on  objects  in  some 
measure  limited,  I  soon  felt  my  insufficiency  in  a  world  of  this  kibd. 
Eagerness  and  haste  together  drove  me  to  a  singular  resource :  so  soon 
as  I  had  taken  a  complete  coup-d'oeil  of  an  interesting  object,  and 
marked  it  down  with  a  rew  strokes  in  the  most  general  manner  upon 
tbe  paper^  I  immediately  filled  up  the  details,  which  I  could  not  reach 
nor  complete  with  the  pencil,  by  v/ords,  and  acquired  by  this  method 
JDch  an  inward  presence  of  such  views,  that  every  locality,  as  in  after 
life  I  had  occasion  for  it  in  poetry  or  narrative,  on  the  instant  flitted 
before  me  and  stood  ready  at  my  call." 

On  his  return  to  Zurich,  he  found  that  the  Stolbergs  were 
gone,  their  stay  having  been  shortened  by  a  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt to  realise  their  beau  ideal  of  pastoral  simplicity.  The 
good  people  of  Switzerland,  it  seems,  were  even  more  scandalized 
at  their  bathings  than  the  Darmstadters,  and  one  day,  as  they 
were  stemming  a  mountain-torrent,  a  shower  of  stones  descending 
from  the  heights,  compelled  them  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  only 
too  happy  at  being  permitted  to  escape  with  their  baggage,  i.  e. 
their  clothes.  Indignant  at  the  degradation,  they  hastened  to 
quit  Zurich,  leaving  Lavater  to  apologise  as  he  could  for  scan- 
dalizing a  quiet  neighbourhood  by  the  introduction  of  such  wild, 
turbulent,  unchristian,  heathenish,  young  men — for  all  these,  and 
possibly  many  more  hard  names,  were  bestowed  upon  them.  On 
his  return  to  Zurich,  Goethe  once  again  attached  himself  to  La- 
vater, who,  whatever  the  merits  of  his  system,  certainly  contrived 
to  inspire  his  visitor  with  the  most  lively  impression  of  his  own  in- 
dividual penetration  and  capacity: 

"  Every  talent  which  is  founded  upon  a  decided  natural  gift,  appears 
tons  to  have  something  magical  about  it,  because  we  can  form  no 
definite  conception  either  of  the  talent  itself  or  of  its  workings.  And 
Lavater's  insight  into  individual  men  really  exceeded  all  conception; 
one  was  astounded  at  hearing  him  when  talking  confidentially  about 
tbis  man  or  that  -,  nay,  it  was  fearful  to  live  in  the  proximity  of  a  mail 
to  whom  eveiy  boundaiy  within  which  nature  has  thought  proper  to  cir- 
camscribe  us  seemed  clear." 

The  following  is  a  singular  instance  of  Lavater's  habits  of 
minute  observation ; — 
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*'  On  Sundays,  after  the  sermon,  it  was  his  duty,  as  minister,  to 
present  the  coUection-purse  to  the  congregation  as  they  went  out^  and 
receive  their  donations  with  a  blessing.  One  Sunday,  be  imposed  it  on 
himself,  as  a  task,  to  look  at  no  one,  but  only  to  pay  attention  to  their 
hands^  and  fancy  the  person  to  himself.  But  not  only  the  shape  of  the 
fingers^  but  even  the  bearing  (so  to  speak)  of  the  fingers  in  dropping  the 
almsj  did  not  escape  his  attention,  and  he  had  much  to  tell  me  about  it." 

Mixed  up  with  the  account  of  Lavater  are  some  curious  re- 
flections on  Genius: 

"  No  one  willingly  allows  another  an  advantage,  so  l6Qg  as  U  cm 
possibly  be  denied.  Natural  advantages  of  all  sorts  are  least  of  all  to 
be  denied,  and  yet  the  common  parlance  of  that  time  allowed  genius 
to  the  poet  alone.  Now,  however,  another  world  seemed  all  of  a 
sudden  to  rise  up  3  genius  was  required  of  the  physician,  of  the  general, 
of  the  statesman,  and  soon  of  all  men  who  thought  of  putting  themr 
selves  forward  theoretically  or  practically.  Zimmerman,  in  particular, 
had  brought  these  requisitions  to  be  talked  about.  Lavater,  in  his  Phy- 
siognomy, was  under  the  necessity  of  i*eferring  to  a  more  general  division 
of  intellectual  endowments  :  the  word  genius  was  a  universal  solution, 
and  from  hearing  it  so  often  pronounced,  people  began  to  think  that 
what  it  was  meant  to  signify  was  commonly  at  hand.  Since,  boweyer^ 
every  one  felt  authorised  to  require  genius  fi'om  others,  all  believed  in 
the  end,  that  they  themselves  must  be  possessed  of  it.  The  time  was 
still  distant  when  it  could  be  avowed,  tltat  genius  is  that  power  of  man, 
which,  by  acting  and  doing,  gives  laws  and  rules*  At  that  time  it 
manifested  itself  only  by  infringing  existing  laws,  overthrowing  estab- 
lished rules,  and  announcing  itself  as  boundless.  It  was  therefore 
easy  to  be  a  genius,  and  nothing  more  natural  than  that  abuse  in  word 
and  deed  should  excite  all  regulated  men  to  oppose  such  a  state  of  dis- 
order. 

"  If  any  one  hurried  on  foot  into  the  world,  without  well  knowing 
why  and  whither,  it  was  called  a  genius-journey ;  if  any  one  under- 
took any  thing  perverse,  without  aim  or  utility,  a  stroke  of  genius. 
Young  and  lively,  not  unfrequently  really  endowed,  men  lost  themselves 
in  the  boundless ;  the  older  and  more  reasonable,  but  probably  talentless 
and  spiritless,  then  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  represent  to 
the  public,  with  malicious  exultation,  these  manifold  miscarriages  as 
ridiculous. 

**  And  thus  I  found  myself  almost  more  restrained  from  developing 
and  expressing  myself,  by  the  false  co-operation  and  influence  of  those 
who  sympathised  in  my  views,  than  by  the  opposition  of  those  who 
were  adverse  to  me.  Words,  by-words,  phrases,  in  depreciation  of  the 
highest  mental  endowments,  were  diffused  to  such  a  degree  amongst 
the  soul-less  sneering  many,  that  one  still  hears  them  from  the  uncultivated 
in  common  life  occasionally ;  nay-,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  even  forced 
their  way  into  dictionaries  ;  and  the  word  genius  underwent  such  a  per- 
version, that  an  attempt  was  made  to  deduce  from  it  the  necessity  of 
banishing  the  word  altogether  from  the  German  language.    And  thns  the 
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Gremums,  with  whom  in  general  the  commonplace  predominates  far 
nore  than  in  other  nations,  would  prohably  have  deprived  themselves 
of  the  fairest  flower  of  the  language,  of  a  word  only  apparently  foreign 
but  equally  belonging  to  all  nations,  had  not  the  feeling  for  the  highest 
and  best,  grounded  anew  upon  a  deeper  philosophy,  fortunately  re-estab- 
lished Itself." 

Such  unfortunately  has  been  the  fate  of  genius  in  all  ages. — 

''  Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile  -,  quod  si 
Pallerem  casu,  biberent  exsangue  cuminum." 

If  LfOrd  Byron  could  have  seen  the  sort  of  persons  who  turned 
down  their  shirt-collars,  and  tried  to  look  melancholy  and  gentle- 
manlike in  imitation  of  himself  in  this  country,  he  would  certainly 
have  felt  tempted  to  forswear  the  desponding  tone,  take  to  wearing 
fdffeners,  and  be  gay  and  light-hearted  for  the  remainder  of  his 
days. 

Goethe  calls  genius,  ''  that  power  of  man,  which,  by  acting 
nd  doing,  gives  laws  and  rules."  It  would  be  amusing  to 
compere  this  with  some  of  the  many  other  definitions  or  de- 
scriptions of  genius  which  have  been  hazarded.  Thus,  BuiFon 
Slid  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  superior  aptitude  to  patience, 
dlading  probably  to  that  brooding  persevering  tenacity  with 
which  genius  clings  to  its  subject-matter:  Hazlitt  (beyond  all 
doubt,  m  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  original  thinkers  of  his 
time)  says :  ''  Genius  or  originality  is,  for  the  most  part,  some 
strong  quality  in  the  mind  answering  to,  and  bringing  out,  some 
aew  and  striking  quality  in  nature."  Johnson  speaks  of  it,  as 
^&at  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that  quality,  without  which 
judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates."  We  leave  the  reader 
to  make  his  choice  between  the  four,  avowing  that  we  ourselves 
are  not  satisfied  with  either  of  them.  It  is  only  clear  to  us  that  the 
old  notion  mentioned  by  Goethe,  which  gives  to  poets  a  monopoly 
of  the  quality,  is  ridiculous ;  that,  indeed,  almost  every  art  or 
science  which  can  occupy  the  mind  of  man  gives  scope  for  it ; 
and  that  D'Alembert  was  uttering  no  wayward  paradox,  but  a 
sober  demonstrable  truth,  in  sayings  that  geometry  requires  as 
much  imagination  as  poetry,  and  that  of  all  the  great  men  of  anti- 
fuity,  Archimedes  is  perhaps  he,  who  is  the  best  entitled  to  be 
placed  by  the  side  of  Homer.* 

Goethe's  return  to  Frankfort  gave  little  satisfaction  to  his  family^ 
who  were  fearful  of  the  renewal  of  his  connection  with  Lilli ;  and 
he  had  now  no  trifling  temptation  to  resist,  for  Lilli  had  openly 
declared  that  she  would  willingly  give  up  every  thing  for  his 

*  Eneydopedie,  Pnl.  Din, 
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sake,  and  fly  with  him  to  America,  which  was  then  (he  tells  us) 
much  more  than  now,  the  Eldorado  of  those  who  found  them- 
selves disagreably  restricted  by  existing  institutions  or  circum- 
stances. *'  But  the  very  thing  which  should  have  inspirited  my 
hopes,  crushed  them.  My  fair  paternal  house,  only  a  hundred 
steps  from  hers^  was,  all  things  considered,  a  much  more  bearable, 
nay,  desirable  an  abode,  than  the  far-away  unknown  land  across 
the  main;  but  I  cannot  deny  that,  in  her  neighbourhood,  all  my 
hopes,  all  my  wishes  revived,  and  new  uncertainties  began  to 
stir  in  me." 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Pirate,  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to 
this;  with  the  difference  that  the  feeling  is  dramatised,  and  that 
the  unconquerable  love  of  home  is  expressed  by  the  female  : — 

"  *  There  are  lands,*  said  Cleveland,  '  in  which  the  eye  may  look 
bright  upon  groves  of  the  palm  and  the  cocoa,  and  where  the  foot  may 
move  light  as  a  galley  under  sail  over  fields  carpeted  with  flowera,  and 
savannahs  surrounded  by  aromatic  thickets,  and  where  subjection .  is 
unknown,  except  that  of  tbe  brave  to  the  bravest,  and  of  all  to  the  most 
beautiful.* 

"  Minna  paused  a  moment  ere  she  spoke,  and  then  answered,  '  No, 
Cleveland.  My  own  rude  country  has  charms  for  me,  even  desolate  as 
you  think  it,  and  depressed  as  it  surely  is,  which  no  other  land  on  earth 
can  oflfer  to  me.  I  endeavour,  in  vain,  to  represent  to  myself  those 
visions  of  trees  and  of  groves  which  my  eye  never  saw  ;  but  my  imagi- 
nation can  conceive  no  sight  in  nature  more  sublime,  than  these  waves 
when  agitated  by  a  storm,  or  more  beautiful,  than  when  they  come,  as 
they  now  do,  rolling  in  calm  tranquillity  to  the  shore.  Not  the  fairest 
scene  in  a  foreign  land, — not  the  brightest  sunbeam  that  ever  shone 
upon  the  richest  landscape,  would  wean  my  thoughts,  for  a  moment, 
from  that  lofty  rock,  misty  hill,  and  wide-rolling  ocean.  Uialtland  is 
the  land  of  my  deceased  ancestors  and  of  my  living  father  -,  and  in 
Hialtland  will  I  live  and  die.' " 

Goethe's  extended  experience  in  love  affairs  (some  five  or  six 
are  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  the  autobiography  alone),  which 
entitles  him  to  a  full  hearing  on  all  matters  connected  with  them, 
induces  us  to  make  the  quotation  that  comes  next.  Apropos  of 
the  existing  state  of  his  connection  with  Lilli,  he  remarks  : — 

"  In  truth,  lovers  look  upon  every  thing  which  they  have  hitherto  felt, 
only  as  preparative  to  their  present  happiness, — only  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  they  are  first  to  raise  their  building  of  love.  Past  inclinations 
appear  like  ghosts,  which  slink  away  before  the  dawning  day.  But 
what  happened  ?  The  (Frankfort)  Fair  came,  and  along  with  it  the  swarm 
of  those  ghosts  in  their  reality 3  all  the  commercial  friends  of  the  house 
arrived  one  after  the  other,  and  it  soon  became  plain,  that  none  of  them 
would  nor  could  wholly  surrender  a  certain  interest  in  the  lovely  daughter 
of  the  house.  The  young,  without  being  obtrusive,  appeared  on  the 
footing  of  old  acquaintance  5  the  middle-aged^  with  a  certain  obliging 
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demeanour^  as  much  as  to  say>  that  tbey  could  make  tbcmsclvcs  beloved, 
or,  .at  all  events,  put  forth  higher  pretensions,  if  they  chose.     There 
were  handsome  men  amongst  them,  with  the  bearing  of  an  ascertained 
and  thriving  position  in  society.     But  the  old  gentlemen  were  altogether 
unbearable— with  their  old-fashioned  manners,  placing  no  restraint  upon 
their  hands,  and  demanding,  by  way  of  accompaniment  to  their  repulsive 
pawing,  a  kiss,  from  which  the  cheek  was  not  averted :  it  was  so  natu- 
ral to  her  to  content  them  all,  within  the  bounds  of  propriety." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  was  steadily  devoting  himself 
to  literature ;  encouraged  by  his  father,  who,  unlike  Petrarch's, 
bad  at  length  convinced  himself  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to  make 
a  lawyer  of  his  son : — 

"Fortunately  my  tendencies  harmonized  with  my  father's  wishes  and 
opinions.  He  had  formed  so  great  a  conception  of  my  poetical  talent, 
and  felt  so  much  genuine  joy  in  the  favour  which  my  first  works  had 
acquired,  that  he  often  conversed  upon  new  and  more  extended  under- 
takings. On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  venture  to  make  him  aware  of 
these  social  jests  and  versify ings  of  passion. 

*'  After  reflecting,  in  my  peculiar  fashion,  the  symbol  of  a  remarkable 
epoch  in  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  I  looked  carefully  about  for  a  similar 
point  of  political  history.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  attracted  my 
attention.  In  Gotz  there  was  a  gallant  man,  who  perishes  in  the  de- 
lusive belief,  that  the  benevolent  strong  man  is  of  some  importance  in 
times  of  anarchy.  In  Egmont,  there  were  firmly  based  states  of 
things,  which  cannot  maintain  themselves  before  stern,  well-calculated 
despotism.  I  had  spoken  so  eagerly  with  my  father  on  this  subject,  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  and  what  I  thought  of  doing,  that  he  was  in- 
spired with  an  insuperable  longing  to  see  upon  paper,  printed  and  ad- 
mired, this  piece  already  matured  in  my  brain.  If,  in  earlier  times, 
whilst  I  still  had  hopes  of  making  Lilli  mine,  I  bent  all  my  energies 
to  acquire  an  insight  into  and  practice  in  business,  I  had  now  to  fill  up 
the  fearful  chasm,  which  separated  me  from  her,  by  the  intellectual  and 
soul-fraught.  Accordingly,  I  set  to  in  earnest  to  write  Egmont,  and 
in  truth,  not  like  the  first  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,  in  order  and  suc- 
cession, but  I  grappled  with  the  principal  scene  according  to  the  first 
arrangement,  without  troubling  myself  about  the  incidental  connections. 
In  this  manner,  I  made  great  progress,  being  spurred  on  in  my  allow- 
able way  of  working  day  and  night  (this  is  no  exaggeration)  by  my 
father,  who  expected  to  see  what  was  so  easily  conceived,  completed  as 
easily." 

He  was  also  paying  considerable  attention  to  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, in  which,  under  the  tuition  and  with  the  assistance  of  an 
artist  named  Kraus,  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  some  degree 
of  proficiency : 

*'  The  proximity  of  the  artist  is  indispensable  to  the  dilettante,  for  he 
sees  in  the  other  the  complement  of  his  own  proper  being  5  the  wishes 
of  the  amateur  are  fulfilled  in  the  artist. 

*'  By  means  of  a  certain  natural  ability  and  practice,  I  succeeded 
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pretty  well  in  an  outline,  and  found  little  difficulty  in  giving  form  10 
that  which  I  saw  before  me  in  nature  5  but  I  wanted  the  geauiat 
plastic  power,  the  happy  touch,  to  give  body  to  my  outline  by  properlf 
graduated  light  and  shade.  My  imitations  were  rather  distant  pn- 
sentiments  of  some  shape  or  other,  and  my  figures  resembled  the  light 
aerial  beings  in  Dante's  Purgatory,  which,  casting  no  shade,  thrM 
with  terror  before  the  shades  of  actual  bodies. 

'*  In  consequence  of  Lavaters  physiognomical  baiting — for  sa mm 
well  be  termed  the  restless  eagerness  with  which  be  exerted  biaiBelif 
to  compel  all  men,  not  only  to  the  contemplation  of  physiognomiesy  bat 
even  to  the  artist-like  or  bungling  copying  of  faces — I  had  gained  some 
practice  in  taking  the  portraits  of  friends  on  gray  paper  with  black 
and  white  chalk.  The  likeness  was  not  to  be  mistaken^  but  the  baud 
of  my  artist  friend  was  needed,  to  make  them  come  forth  from  out  of 
the  dark  ground."  * 

Here  follows  some  account  of  the  design  of  Egmont^  with  a 
curious  speculation  as  to  the  demoniacal  element  in  the  characten 
of  men.  From  these  he  turns  to  a  narrative  of  the  circmnstances 
which  induced  and  preceded  his  departure  from  Weimar;  a 
narrative  so  fraught  with  interest,  and  so  dramatically  told,  Aat 
we  subjoin  the  greater  part  of  it  pretty  nearly  as  it  stands  : — 

'*  From  the  summit  of  a  Swiss  mountain,  turning  my  back  on  Italy,  I 
had  returned^  because  I  could  not  live  without  Lilli.  An  inclination, 
grounded  on  the  hope  of  a  mutual  possession,  of  a  lasting  union  through 
iife^  does  not  die  away  at  once  -,  nay^  it  feeds  on  the  contemplation  of 
reasonable  wishes  and  honest  hopes  which  one  cherishes. 

''  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  maiden,  in  such  cases^  makes 
up  her  mind  sooner  than  the  youth.  As  descendants  of  Pandora,  the 
sweet  creatures  possess  the  highly  desirable  gift  of  attracting,  alluriDg, 
and  (more  from  natural  impulse  with  half-resolve^  than  from  inclination, 
nay,  out  of  mere  wantonness)  collecting  around  themselves  >  whereby  they 
are  often,  like  that  student  of  magic,  in  danger  of  being  frightened  by  the 
crowd  of  their  worshippers.  And  then  a  selection  must  at  length  be 
made  from  amongst  these ;  one  must  be  finally  preferred,  one  must  bear 
away  the  bride  to  his  home. 

**  And  what  a  mere  matter  of  accident  is  it,  what  here  gives  a  direction 
to  the  choice,  what  determines  the  chooser !  I  had  renounced  Lilli 
from  conviction,  but  love  made  this  conviction  of  mine  suspicious.  LilH 
had  in  the  same  sense  taken  leave  of  me,  and  I  had  undertaken  the 
pleasing  distracting  journey  ;  but  it  brought  about  exactly  the  reverie. 

'*  So  long  as  1  was  absent,  I  believed  in  our  separation,  not  in  our 
disunion.  All  hopes,  recollections,  and  wishes  had  free  play.  I  was 
now  returned,  and  as  the  seeing  each  other  again  of  unrestrained  and 
happy  lovers  is  a  heaven,  so  is  the  seeing  each  other  again  of  two  persons 

^  *  It  became  subsequently  a  sort  of  passion  with  Goethe  to  collect  chalk  likenesses  of 
his  acquaintance.  His  collection  at  one  time  amounted  to  four  or  five  hundred.  He 
also  (see  the  CoiTespondeuce  with  Zelter)  prided  himself  on  his  coilectiott  of  aoto- 
grapbs. 
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diMHiited  only  Vy  coosiderations  of  reasoning,  an  intolerable  porgatoiy,  a 
^Kstibale  of  bell.  Wben  I  was  once  again  in  Lilli's  proximity,  I  felt  all 
iho«e  iBcofigrnities  doubled^  whicb  bad  distarbed  our  relations  to  eacb 
fiber  ;  whea  I  once  again  entered  ber  presence,  tlic  reflection  fell  lieavy 
upon  my  beart,  tbat  sbe  was  lost  to  me. 

^I  tberefore  freqaently  resolved  upon  fligbt,  and  for  tbis  reason  notbing 
codd  bave  fallen  out  more  desirably  for  me  tban  that  tbe  young  docal 
COQ]^  oi  Weimar  sboold  come  from  Carlsrube  to  Frankfort,  and  tbat  J, 
kaecordance  witb  former  and  more  recent  invitations,  sbould  follow 
ttem  to  Weimar.     I  bad  always  experienced  at  tbe  bands  of  tbese  dis- 
tkigiiitbed  persons  a  gracious  confidential  reception,  wbicb  I  on  my  side 
Nlonied  witb  beartfett  gratitnde.     My  attachment  for  tbe  duke  from 
tbe  first  moment,  my  reverence  for  tbe  princess,  whom  I  bad  been  so 
kng  (though  only  from  seeing  ber)  acquainted  with  -,  my  wish  to  mani- 
fest some  degree  of  friendship  towards  Wieland,  who  bad  behaved  so 
gmeroosly  to  me,  and  make  up  for  my  half-intentional,  half-accidental, 
vast  of  politeness  towards  bim  j  tbese  were  motives  enough  to  excite, 
nay,  impel,  even  a  young  man  devoid  of  passion.    But  to  this  was  added 
tte  necessity  1  was  under  of  flying  in  some  way  or  other  from  Lilli ; 
ntber  toward  tbe  south,  where  the  daily  narrations  of  my  father  placed 
before  my  eyes  tbe  most  glorious  heaven  of  art  and  nature,  or  towards 
theuortb^  whither  so  remarkable  a  circle  of  distinguished  men  invited  me. 
The   princely  couple   had  now  reached  Frankfort  on  their  return. 
The  ducal  court  of  Meiuingen  was  there  at  the  same  time,  and  by  them 
iho  as  well  as  by  tbe  Privy  Councillor  von  Durkheim,  who  accompanied 
the  young  princes,  was  I  received  in  the  most  friendly  manner.     But 
lest  a  curious  incident,  after  the  manner  of  youth,  should  be  wanting,  a 
nisnnderstanding  placed  me  in  an  incredible  though  laughable  dilemma. 
Tbe  Weimar  and  Meiningen  families  lodged  in  tbe  same  hotel.     I 
VM  invited  to  dinner.     The  court  of  Weimar  dwelt  upon  my  mind  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  further ;  for  I  was 
act  even  imaginative  enough  to  believe  that  any  notice  would  be  taken 
of  roe  by  the  Meiningen  party.     I  repair,  suitably  attired,  to  the  Roman 
Emperor  (tbe  name  of  the  hotel),  find  the  apartments  of  the  Weimar 
party  empty,  and  being  told  that  they  were  with  their  Meiningen  friends, 
betake  myself  to  them  also  and  am  kindly  received.     I  presume  that  this 
is  a  call  before  dinner,  or  that  they  probably  dined  together,  and  wait  the 
result.     9ut  all  at  once  tbe  Weimar  party  set  themselves  in  motion,  and 
I  follow  them,  but  instead  of  returning  to  their  apartments,  they  go 
itndtway  downstairs  to  their  carriages,  and  I  find  myself  along  with 
them  in  tbe  street. 

"  Instead  of  examining  closely  and  wisely  into  the  matter,  and  seeking 
some  solution  of  it,  I  bent  my  steps  immediately  in  my  dogged  manner 
towards  borne,  where  I  found  my  parents  at  the  dessert.  My  father 
shook  bis  bead,  and  my  mother  exerted  herself  to  indemnify  me  as  well  as 
she  oonid.  She  confided  to  me  in  tbe  evening,  that,  when  I  was  gone, 
my  fifttber  had  expressed  himself  surprised  tbat  I,  otherwise  not  deficient 
in  sense,  would  not  see  tbat  tbe  only  intention  from  that  quarter  was  to 
pique  and  shame  me.     But  this  bad  no  power  to  afiect  me ;  for  I  bad 
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already  met  von  Durkbeim,  who  bad  called  me  to  an  account'  with 
pleasing  jocular  reproaches.  I  was  now  awakened  from  my  dream^  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  offering  them  my  best  tbanks  for  the  favour  vouchr 
safed  to  me  contrary  to  my  hopes  and  expectations,  and  of  intreating  for 
pardon. 

'^  When,  tben,  for  good  reasons,  I  had  assented  to  such  friendly  pro- 
posals, the  following  arrangement  was  made :  a  gentleman  who  had 
stayed  behind  in  Carlsrube  expecting  a  landau  from  Strasburg,  was  to 
pass  through  Frankfort  on  a  given  day  3  I  was  to  hold  myself  in  readiness 
to  set  off  with  him  immediately  for  Weimar.  The  glad  and  graciom 
adieu  which  I  received  from  the  young  couple,  the  friendly  bearing  of 
their  suite,  made  this  journey  highly  desirable  to  me,  besides  wbichi  the 
way  appeared  to  be  so  pleasantly  facilitated. 

''  But  even  under  these  circumstances,  so  simple  an  affair  was  to  be 
perplexed  by  accidents,  disturbed  by  passions,  and  all  but  altogether 
annihilated ;  for  after  I  had  taken  leave  of  every  one,  announced  the 
day  of  my  departure,  packed  up  my  things  in  haste,  not  forgetting 
my  manuscript  works,  I  awaited  the  hour  which  was  to  bring  the  above- 
mentioned  friend  in  the  new  carriage  and  bear  me  to  a  new  country,  to 
new  connections.  The  hour  was  past,  the  day  also  3  and  since^  not  to 
repeat  the  ceremony  of  leave-taking  or  be  overwhelmed  with  visits,  I 
had  given  myself  out  as  absent  after  the  appointed  day,  I  was  obliged  to 
confine  myself  to  the  house,  nay,  to  my  own  chamber,  and  thus  found 
myself  in  a  singular  predicament. 

'*  The  solitude  and  confinement,  however,  had  their  advantages  j  for 
being  obliged  to  employ  my  time,  I  worked  on  at  Egmont  and  brought 
it  pretty  near  to  completion.  I  read  it  over  to  my  father,  who  had  taken 
a  peculiar  liking  for  this  piece,  and  wished  for  nothing  moi*e  than  to  see 
it  finished  and  in  print,  because  he  hoped  tba't  the  reputation  of  his  son 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  it.  Some  such  consolation  was  certainly 
needed  3  for  he  made  the  most  suspicious  glosses  on  the  prolonged  ab- 
sence of  the  carriage.  Frequently  he  deemed  the  whole  an  adventnre» 
believed  in  no  new  landau,  held  the  expected  gentleman  for  a  thing 
of  air  3  all  which,  indeed,  he  only  intimated  indirectly  to  myself  3  but 
on  the  other  hand,  harassed  himself  and  my  mother  the  more  about  it, 
looking  upon  the  whole  as  a  court  joke,  which  had  been  played  off  in 
consequence  of  my  want  of  politeness,  to  annoy  and  shame  me,  when 
instead  of  the  expected  honour,  I  should  be  left  insultingly  where  I  was. 
I,  myself,  at  first,  held  fast  by  my  original  belief,  congratulating  myself 
upon  my  hours  of  seclusion,  disturbed  neither  by  friends  nor  strangers, 
not  even  by  a  social  interruption,  and  wrote  away  stoutly  at  Egmont, 
though  not  without  inward  agitation.  And  this  turn  of  mind  may  pos- 
sibly have  improved  the  piece  itself,  which,  influenced  by  so  many 
passions,  could  not  well  have  been  written  by  one  entirely  passionless. 

"  Thus  passed  eight  days,  and  I  kjiow  not  how  many  more,  and  this 
complete  imprisonment  began  to  be  galling  to  me.  Accustomed  for 
many  years  to  live  in  the  open  air,  associated  with  friends,  with  whom  I 
stood  in  the  honestest  busiest  nmtual  relations,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  beloved 
one,  from  whom,  indeed,  I  had  resolved  to  part,  but  who,  so  long  as  it 
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vas  possible  for  me  to  approach  her^  powerfully  attracted  me  to  ber  side  -, 
in  ibis  began  to  trouble  me  to  sucb  an  extent,  that  the  attractiveness  of 
my  tragedy  threatened  to  diminish,  and  my  poetical  productive  power 
to  be  destroyed  by  ray  impatience.  For  some  evenings  already  it  bad 
become  impossible  for  me  to  remain  at  home.  Wrapped  up  in  a  large 
doak,  I  skulked  about  the  town,  before  the  houses  of  my  friends 
Hid  acquaintances,  and  neglected  not  to  approach  Lilli's  window  too. 
She  lived  on  the  ground  floor  in  a  corner  house  5  the  green  blinds  were 
down  ;  I  could  plainly  sec,  however,  that  the  candles  stood  in  the  usual 
place.  Presently  I  beard  ber  singing  to  the  harpsichord  :  it  was  the 
aoDg:  Ach,  wie  ziehst  du  mich  unwiderstehlich  (Ah,  why  dost  thou 
attract  me  irresistibly),  which,  not  quite  a  year  ago,  was  written  for  and 
addressed  to  her.  It  seemed  to  me  that  she  sung  it  more  expressively 
than  ever  ;  I  could  distinctly  catch  it  word  for  word  ;  I  had  pressed  my 
ear  as  close  as  the  lattice  allowed.  When  she  had  sung  it  to  an  end,  1 
law  by  the  shadow  which  fell  upon  the  blinds,  that  she  had  arisen  ;  she 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  but  I  sought  in  vain  to  catch  the  out- 
Hoe  of  ber  lovely  figure  through  the  thick  blind.  Nothing  less  than  my 
firm  purpose  to  take  myself  away,  not  to  trouble  her  by  my  presence,  to 
rNKMiDce  ber  in  good  earnest,  and  the  thought  what  a  rare  surprise  my 
reappearance  would  cause^  were  strong  enough  to  decide  me  to  leave  so 
dear  a  vicinity."* 

"  Several  days  elapsed,  and  my  father*s  hypothesis  gained  more  and 
nore  plausibility,  since  not  so  much  as  a  letter  arrived  from  Carls- 
nhe  to  explain  the  delay  of  the  landau.  My  poetical  labours  came  to  a 
stand,  and  my  father  bad  now  full  scope  in  the  state  of  disquiet  with 
which  I  was  distracted.  His  proposal  was :  the  matter  could  not  be 
hdped — my  trunk  was  packed — he  was  willing  to  give  me  money  and 
credit  for  a  journey  to  Italy,  but  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  depart  im- 
aediately.  Doubting  and  hesitating  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture,  I  at 
kngtb  agreed,  that  if  by  a  stated  hour  neither  carriage  nor  intelligence 
had  arrived,  I  would  set  out ;  first  for  Heidelberg ;  from  thence,  how- 
ever, not  again  through  Switzerland^  but  rather  over  the  Alps  by  the 
Tyrol. 

*'  Wonderful  things  must  fain  come  to  pass,  if  planless  youth,  so 
prone  to  mislead  itself,  is  moreover  impelled  upon  a  fair  track  by  the 
headstrong  error  of  age.  But  it  is  the  case  with  youth  and  life  in 
general^  that  we  commonly  get  an  insight  into  tactics  when  the  campaign 
it  over.  In  a  pure  matter  of  business,  an  accident  of  the  kind  would 
have  been  easy  of  explanation,  but  we  conspire  far  too  willingly  with 
error  against  the  naturally  true^  just  as  we  shuffle  the  cards  before  deal- 
mg  tbem,  lest  chance  should  be  deprived  of  its  share;  and  thus  is 
founded  the  element  on  and  in  which  the  demoniacal  so  readily  works, 
md  only  treats  us  the  worse,  the  stronger  is  our  foreboding  of  its  proxi- 
mity." 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  but  no  landau ;  and  Goethe,  after 

*  This  incident,  perhaps,  suggested  the  exquisite  scene  in  Wilhehn  IVleister,  where 
WUhelm  watches  at  the  door  of  Mi^iana. 
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taking  a  secret  leave  of  his  friend  Passavant,  set  off  for  Heidel- 
berg on  his  way  to  Italy.  He  chose  to  go  by  Heidelbei^  for  twd 
reasons :  he  still  entertained  hopes  of  hearing  some  news  of  the 
landau^  and  he  wished  to  see  Mademoiselle  Delf,  with  whom  he 
could  talk  over  his  passion  for  Lilli.  At  Heidelberg  he  be- 
comes acquainted  with  a  family,  of  which  a  lovely  girl,  bearing  a 
strong  resemblance  to  one  of  his  former  loves,  named  Frederic% 
formed  part : — 

"  With  an  earlier  still  unextinguished  passion  in  my  hearty  I  excitdl 
interest  without  intending  it^  even  when  t  was  silent  about  it,  and  thus 
1  became  domesticated,  nay,  indispensable  in  this  circle,  and  forgot  tint 
after  a  few  evenings  of  gossipping  I  bad  proposed  to  contiutie  my  Joa^ 
ncy.'* 

His  friend  Mademoiselle  Delf  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
those  good-natured  souls  who  delight  in  what  is  vulgarly  called 
matchmaking.  Seeing  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  the  comiectioii 
with  Lilli,  she  used  her  best  endeavours  to  establish  a  new  coih 
nection  in  the  place  of  it,  and  Goethe  so  far  fell  in  with  her 
views  as  to  listen  without  dissenting  to  a  plan  for  marrying  him 
to  the  young  lady  just  mentioned,  and  eventually  settling  him 
in  Heidelberg,  provided  on  his  return  from  Italy  her  growing 
inclination  should  be  matured  into  a  positive  affection  for  him. 
At  this  point  the  narrative  regains  its  vividness : — 

'^  All  this,  it  is  true,  I  did  not  decline  $  but  my  planless  exittenoe 
could  not  altogether  harmonize  with  the  systematic  proceedings  of  my 
friend  :  I  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  the  moment ;  Lilli  s  image  was  erer 
before  me,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  mixed  itself  up  with  every  thittg 
which  might  otherwise  bave  bad  the  power  of  pleasing  or  distracting  me. 
Now,  however,  1  called  up  before  my  soul  the  seriousness  of  my  gmft 
travelling  undertaking,  and  determined  on  releasing  myself  gently  and 
politely,  and  continuing  my  journey  within  a  few  days. 

"  Till  late  in  the  night  had  Mademoiselle  Delf  been  explaining  Co  me 
her  plans  in  detail,  and  what  people  were  willing  to  do  for  me ;  and  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  gratefully  respect  such  feelings,  although 
the  views  of  a  particular  circle  to  strengthen  themselves  through  me  aiid 
my  possible  favour  at  court,  were  not  altogether  to  be  mistaken.  We 
did  not  separate  till  near  one  o*clock.  But  I  had  not  long  fallen  into  t 
deep  sleep,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the  born  of  a  postilion  who  bad 
stopped  before  the  door.  Soon  afterwards  appeared  Mademoiselle  Delf, 
with  a  candle  and  a  letter  in  her  hand.  '  There  it  is  !*  exclaimed  the; 
read  and  tell  me  what  it  is  about.  No  doubt  it  comes  from  the  Weimnr 
people.  If  it  is  an  invitation,  accept  it  not,  and  remember  what  we  have 
been  talking  about.'  I  begged  ber  to  allow  me  a  candle  and  half  an 
hour  of  solitude.  She  left  me  reluctantly.  I  sat  awhile  in  thought 
without  opening  the  letter.  The  post  came  from  Frankfort)  I  knew 
the  hand  and  seal  3  my  friend  was  consequently  there,  and  mistrust  and 
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iiieertainty  bad  made  us  too  precipitate.  Why  not  wait  qnietly  for  a 
BBHi  cxmfidently  announced^  whose  journey  might  be  delayed  by  so 
many  accidents?  The  scales  fell  from  my  eyes.  All  preceding  kindness, 
fiivour,  confidence^  presented  themselves  in  the  liveliest  manner  to  me ; 
I  was  also  ashamed  of  my  strange  evasion.  At  length  I  opened  the  letter, 
and  all  had  come  to  pass  in  the  most  natural  way.  My  missing  compa- 
nioD  had  waited  for  the  new  carriage,  as  I  for  him,  day  after  d^,  hour 
ifter  hour;  then,  on  account  of  business,  gone  by  way  of  Manheim 
to  Frankfort,  and  there  to  his  horror  found  me  not.  He  instantly  sent 
off  a  hasty  letter  by  a  courier,  in  which  he  proposed  that  immediately  on 
the  clearing  up  of  the  mistake,  I  should  return,  and  not  expose  him  to 
the  disgrace  of  arriving  at  Weimar  without  me.  Though  my  reason 
and  disposition  inclined  to  this  side,  my  new  direction  was  not  wanting 
ID  a  weighty  counterpoise.  My  father  bad  laid  before  me  a  very  pretty 
roote,  and  given  me  a  little  library,  by  means  of  which  1  might  prepare 
myself  beforehand,  and  be  my  own  guide  in  the  places  I  should  visit. 
During  my  leisure  hours  I  bad  hitherto  no  other  amusement,  and  in- 
deed upon  my  last  short  journey  thought  of  nothing  else.  Those  glorious 
objects  with  which,  from  youth  upwards,  1  had  become  familiar  by 
narratives  and  descriptions  of  every  kind,  assembled  themselves  before 
ay  mind's  eye,  and  I  could  conceive  nothing  more  desirable  than  to  be 
eamhig  nearer  and  nearer  to  them  whilst  1  was  going  farther  and  farther 
from  Lilli. 

*^  In  the  meantime  I  had  dressed  myself  and  was  walking  up  and 
doirn  in  the  room.  My  eager  hostess  entered.  '  What  am  I  to  hope  ?* 
exclaimed  she.  '  My  best  of  friends,'  said  I,  '  press  me  no  more,  1  am 
leiolved  on  returning ;  I  myself  have  weighed  the  grounds  :  to  repeat 
them  would  avail  nothing.  The  resolution  must  be  taken  at  last,  and 
vbo  sbonld  take  it  but  he  who  is  to  be  affected  by  it  in  the  end  ? '  I  was 
■ovedp  the  also;  and  a  passionate  scene  took  place,  which  I  ended 
hy  telliDg  my  servant  to  order  horses.  In  vain  did  I  intreat  my 
hostess  to  compose  herself,  and  turn  the  sportive  leave,  which  I  had  yes- 
terday taken  of  the  company,  into  a  real  one  5  to  reflect  that  the  only 
matter  in  question  was  a  visit,  a  brief  stay  ;  that  my  Italian  journey 
WM  not  to  be  given  up,  nor  my  return  to  Manheim  cut  off.  She 
WonU  listen  to  nothing,  and  increased  my  causes  of  disquiet.  The 
carriage  was  at  the  door  y  everything  was  packed  up;  the  postilion  gave 
the  coBtomary  sign  of  impatience.  I  tore  myself  away )  still  she  would 
■oi  let  me  depart,  and  reproduced,  ingeniously  enough,  all  the  argu- 
nents  of  the  present,  so  that  at  last  I  passionately  and  warmly  ex- 
claimed in  the  words  of  Egmont : — '  Child  !  child  !  no  more.  As 
if  flogged  by  invisible  spirits,  the  horses  of  the  sun  hurry  the  light  car- 
ri^e  of  our  destiny  along,  and  nothing  is  left  for  us  than,  with  our 
auodt  courageously  made  up,  to  hold  tight  the  reins  and  turn  the  wheels 
now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  here^  away  from  a  stone,  there  from  a 
Anmp*  Who  knows  whither  he  is  going  ?  Scarcely,  indeed,  does  any 
one  remember  where  he  came  from.  *' 

With  these  words  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  autobiography 
concludes. 
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The  ninth  volume  consists  of  short  detached  essays  on  varioi 
subjects,  and  a  collection  of  maxims  and  reflections.  Lady  Mo. 
gan,  in  her  delightful  "  Book  of  the  Boudoir,"  has  said  : — 

^'  Nobody  writes  maxims  now.  Maxims  do  not  belong  to  the  state  ( 
intellect  and  literature  of  the  present  age.  In  times  when  knowledg 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  a  particular  class^  and  when  maokin 
leaned  upon  the  opinions  of  the  learned,  they  were  more  apt  to  refc 
their  conduct  to  a  well  established  rule,  than  to  govern  it  by  their  ow 
reflection.  These  were  the  times  for  *  wise  saws  and  modern  instances 
Men  now  think  for  themselves^  and  do  not  require  recipes  for  thinking. 

There  is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  is  not  altogether  true.  W( 
believe  that  very  few  men  still  think  for  themselves,  and  we  be 
lieve,  moreover,  that  maxims  never  exercised,  and  never  can  o 
will  exercise,  much  influence  on  those  who  are  not  qualified  b; 
their  own  habits  of  observation  and  reflection  to  verify  and  ap 
propriate  them.  Goethe's  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  character 
and  have  one  great  advantage  at  least  over  those  of  Rochefou 
cauld  and  his  imitators :  they  are  not  framed  upon  any  givei 
system  of  moral  or  metaphysical  philosophy.  They  occup 
rather  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the  book;  the  following 
therefore,  are  merely  given  as  a  sample : — 

'^  How  is  man  to  become  acquainted  with  himself?  By  reflectio 
never,  but  possibly  by  action.  Try  to  do  thy  duty,  and  thou  wilt  sbo 
know  what  is  in  thee. 

'^  But  what  is  thy  duty?  The  furthering  of  the  day. 

"  Unlimited  activity,  be  it  of  what  kind  it  may,  becomes  bankrupt  i 
the  end. 

'*  It  is  not  always  necessary  for  truth  to  embody  itself;  enough  if 
float  spiritually  about  and  induce  agreement ;  if,  like  the  deep  friendl 
sound  of  a  bell,  it  undulates  through  the  air. 

''  A  capital  error :  that  we  think  ourselves  greater  than  we  are,  an 
value  ourselves  at  less  than  we  are  really  worth; 

''  Music,  in  the  best  sense,  is  little  in  want  of  novelty ;  on  the  coc 
trary,  the  older  it  is,  and  the  more  one  is  accustomed  to  it,  by  so  moc 
the  greater  the  efiect. 

*'  The  best  which  we  have  from  history  is  the  enthusiasm  it  excites. 

"Deeply  and  earnestly  reflecting  men  occupy  an  evil  position- f 
regards  the  public. 

'*  If  I  am  to  assent  to  the  opinion  of  another,  it  must  be  pofiitivel 
pronounced  5  I  have  enough  of  the  problematical  in  myself. 

"  Literature  is  the  fragnient  of  fragments :  the  least  part  of  thi 
which  happened  and  has  been  said,  has  been  written :  of  what  has  btie 
written  the  least  part  has  survived. 

*'  Shakspeare  is  dangerous  reading  for  budding  talents;  he  compel 
them  to  reproduce  him,  and  they  fancy  they  are  producing  themselves. 

"  He  who  is  content  with  pure  experience  and  acts  accordingly,  ha 
truth  enough.    The  growing  child  is  wise  in  this  sense. 
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i-  '.'  Theory^  in  nnd  for  itself,  is  nothiDg  worthy  but  in  so  far  as  it  makes 
OS  believe  in  the  connection  of  phenomena. 

*'  Certain  books  appear  to  be  written,  not  that  we  may  learn  any  thing 
from  them,  but  that  we  may  know  that  the  author  knew  something. 

**  The  dust  which  is  on  the  point  of  being  laid  for  some  time  to  come, 
raises  itself  powerfully  for  the  last  time  before  tlie  storm. 

"  He  wbo' is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages,  is  ignorant  of  his  own. 

*'  It  is  a  requisition  of  nature,  that  men  should  occasionally  be  stupifi- 
ed  or  have  their  senses  deadened  without  falling  asleep ;  hence  the  grati- 
fication they  derive  from  tobacco- smoke,  dram-drinking,  opiates. 

*'  We  do  not  possess  what  we  do  not  understand. 

^'  All  opposers  of  an  intellectual  matter  only  strike  amongst  the  coals  : 
tiiese  fly  about  and  set  on  flre  when  they  would  otherwise  have  had  no 
effect. 

"  Every  thing  lyrical  must  in  the  whole  be  very  reasonable,  in  particu- 
lars a  little  unreasonable. 

**  Foresight  is  simple;  retrospect,  multiform. 

**  Truth  belongs  to  the  man,  error  to  his  age.  For  this  reason  it  Was 
said  of  an  extraordinary  character :  Le  malbeur  du  tems  a  cause  son 
meur,  mais  la  force  de  son  ame  Ten  a  fait  sortir  avec  gloire. 

**  Men  need  only  to  grow  old  to  become  tolerant  j  I  see  no  fault  com- 
mitted, which  I  might  not  have  committed  myself. 

*'  Some  one  questioned  Timon  as  to  the  education  of  his  children. 
Have  them,  said  he,  instructed  in  that  which  they  will  never  comprehend. 

"  Superstition  is  the  poetry  of  life ;  wherefore  it  is  an  injury  to  the 
poet  not  to  be  superstitious. 

^'  He  who  feels  no  love,  must  learn  to  flatter,  or  he  will  not  get  on. 

"  I  can  promise  to  be  upright,  but  not  to  be  impartial. 

"  Ingratitude  is  a  kind  of  weakness.  I  have  never  found  able  men 
QDgratefiiU 

*'  Accomplished  people  are  always  the  best  Conversations-Lexicon. 

"  In  every  work  of  art,  great  or  Uttle,  even  down  to  the  littlest,  all 
depends  upon  the  conception. 

'*  The  question :  which  stands  highest,  the  Historian  or  the  Poet  ? 
ought  not  to  be  proposed :  they  contend  against  each  other  as  little  as 
4be  runner  and  the  boxer.     His  proper  crown  is  due  to  each. 

"  My  relation  to  Schiller  was  founded  upon  the  decided  direction  of 
both  towards  one  object ;  our  common  activity  upon  the  diftbrcnce  of 
the  means  by  which  wc  sought  to  reach  it. 

"  It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  be  seventy  years  old,  if  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  were  folly  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

"  Several  sayings  of  the  ancients,  which  people  are  accustomed  to  re- 
peat, had  a  totally  different  meaning  from  that  which  is  given  to  them 
in  modern  times. 

'*  Men  liken  themselves  to  those  whom  they  praise. 

*'  Some  one  compared  thought  and  action  to  Rachel  and  Leah  ;  the 
one  was  more  pleasing,  the  other  more  fruitful. 

"  Courage  and  modesty  are  the  most  undoubted  virtues  j  for  they  are 
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of  a  kind  that  hypocrisy  cannot  imitate ;  they  have  also  the  property  in 
common  of  expressing  themselves  both  by  the  same  hue* 

'^  Of  all  thieves  fools  are  the  worst :  they  rob  you  of  both  time  and 
temper. 

''  Respect  for  self  governs  our  morality  :  respect  for  others  governs 
our  behaviour. 

''  At  the  present  moment  every  man  of  cultivated  mind  should  take 
Sterne's  vrorks  in  hand  again,  that  the  nineteenth  century  might  know 
how  much  we  do  owe  to  him,  and  perceive  how  much  we  might  owe 
to  him. 

''  In  the  spring  and  autumn  we  think  little  of  a  fire,  and  yet  it 
happens  that  if  we  come  upon  one  by  accident,  we  find  the  feelings 
communicated  by  it  so  agreeable^  that  we  feel  inclined  to  indulge  them. 
This  would  probably  be  found  analogous  to  every  temptation.*' 

The  tenth  Volume  consists  of  Essays  on  Moral,  Metaphysical 
and  Scientific  subjects.  The  eleventh  Volume  is  devoted  to 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Meteorology  i  the  Mineralogical  a^nd 
Geological  part  consisting  mostly  of  brief  accounts  of  the  forma- 
tion or  productions  of  particular  districts  of  Germany;  the 
Meteorological,  of  short  descriptive  speculations  on  the  principal 
phenomena  and  the  instruments  used  in  determining  them.  The 
four  remaining  volumes  contain  the  Didactic  and  Historical  Parts 
of  the  Farbeniehre  or  Doctrine  of  Colours;  the  Polemical  part  ha^ 
been  omitted  in  this  edition  by  the  desire  of  the  author  as  expressed 
in  a  codicil  to  his  will.  The  space  already  occupied  by  thi$ 
article  compels  us  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  So  extensive 
a  subject,  which  shonld  be  treated  fully  and  systematically  or 
not  at  all.  We  merely  think  it  necessary  to  say  (and  we  say 
it  upoii  the  best  authority)^  that  if  Goethe's  optical  theories  be 
frequently  more  distinguished  by^  their  ingenuity  and  originality 
than  by  their  truth,  he  has  at  least  produced  a  book  remarkabli^ 
for  the  number  of  useful  suggestions  and  curious  observations 
contained  in  it,  and  forming  altogether  one  of  the  most  valuable 
additions  to  the  history  and  literature  of  science  which  has  ap»> 
peatred  for  the  last  half  century  in  any  country. 
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Akt.  VII. — 1.  HollimdiscAe  Volkslieder.  Gesammelt  und  ^rlliu; 
tert  t^on  Dn  Heinrigh  HofTmaoQ.  Mit  einer  JMu$ikbdiia£9^, 
(Popular  Songs  of  Holland.  Collected  and  Illu9tr9ted  by  Or*; 
Henry  Hoffmanu,  With  a  Musical  Appendit.)  Pr^ilflu, 
lg33.     8vo. 

£•  Proben  Altholldndischer  VolksUeder.  Mit  einem  Anhange^ 
alischwedischer,  englischerj  schottischer,  italiermchery  madecat* 
sischer,  brasilianisc/ier  und  aUd^utscher  Folkslieder.  Oesam" 
melt  und  iibei^setzt  von  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.  (Specimens  of  Old 
Dutch  Popular  Songs.  With  an  Appendix  of  Old  Swedish/ 
Eoglishy  Scottish,  Italian,  Madecassian^  Brasilian,  and  Old 
German  Popular  Songs.  Collected  and  translated  by  O.  L.  Bw* 
Wolff.)    Greiz.   1832.     8vo, 

• 

Had  it  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  lived  in  those  halcyon  day3 
when  Xx>ve  and  all  the  world  were  young,  when  fairs  were  coun- 
tenaucef],  Wfaitsun  ales  abounded*  and  ^>/vitty  pedlar*  were  found^ 
in  the  land,  traversing,  with  wallets  crowded  and  qaotley  as  their 
brsuD^i  frpoi  feast  to  merry-making,  without  having  the  fear  of  the 
Vagrant  Act  or  Stamp-office  before  their  eyes — had  we  lived,  we 
my,  in  those  days,  and  had  the  additional  happiness  of  encoqnter^ 
iqg  io  our  peregrinations  that  most  knavish  and  facetious  of  the 
pack-bearing  fraternity,  good  Master  Aqtolycus,  we  think,  when 
we  had  turned  over  his  storey  of 

"  Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow  j 
Cyprus,  black  as  any  crow," 

we  should,  rejecting  all  such  like  knick-knacks,  have  m^de  a 
choice  similar  to  that  of  the  gentle  Mopsa,  for,  like  her,.we  'Move 
a  ballad  in  print  a-life,  for  then  we  are  «ure  they  are  true/' 

But  since  the  fates  have  willed  that  our  sojourn  in  this  world 
should  be  postponed  from  those  golden  days  of  love  aiid  poesy^i 
until  this  cast-iron  age  of  utilitarianism?  we  will  thankfully  receive 
the  gifts  the  gods  have  sent  us,  and  by  the  magic  powem^  of  the 
iifiagination  transform  Herr  Hoffmann  into  ao  Autolycua,  aiid  his 
pleasant  volume  into  a  goodly  and  well-filled  fardel,  in  which  w« 
shall  find  ballads  in  print,  and  those  too  of  the  choicest.  He,  in-* 
deed,  is  a  fitting  editor  for  the  vvork  before  ui,  for  it  is  cleat  tlrnt, 
like  the  clown  in  the  Winter's  T^le^  "  he  lov^s  a  ballad  but  even 
too  well,  if  it  be  doleful  matter  merrily  set  down,  of  a  yery  plea-* 
sant  thing  indeed,  and  sung  lamentably." 

To  speak  seriously,  the  editor  has  set  to  work  ia  goo()  earpest# 
and  with  a  heart  warmed  towards  his  sulijects.  Hq  synipatjbis^s 
with  the  touches  of  rude  but  deep  feeling,  with  which  these  unlet- 
tered productions,  abpund,  and  the  result  of  hi?  labours  of  lovers 
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a  very  delightful  volume^  for  which  we  render  him  our  thanks,  the 
more  especially  since  its  appearance  enables  us  to  complete  the 
sketch  of  the  Poetical  History  of  Holland,  which  our  readers  will 
find  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Popular  Songs  of  Holland  are  naturally  separable  into 
two  great  classes;  the  first  containing  those  of  a  spiritual  or  reli- 
gious nature;  the  second,  such  as  by  way  of  contradistinction  are 
generally  termed  profane  songs.  We  will,  as  Hoffmann  has  very 
properly  done  before  us,  give  precedence  to  the  former  of  these 
divisions;  and  we  think  we  cannot  better  commence  our  notice 
of  the  productions  which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  Spiritual 
Songs^than  by  quoting  the  remarks  with  which  their  present  judi- 
cious editor  introduces  them  to  his  readers. 

'^  The  older  spiritual  poetry  of  Holland,  at  least  that  part  of  it  which 
is  extant  in  the  form  of  songs,  existed  for  a  very  limited  period.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  songs  of  this  class  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  disappeared  again  before  the  close  of  the  following 
one.  Many  had  found  favour  with  the  people,  and  might  therefore 
justly  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  popular  songs.  These,  like  all  the  i-eli- 
gious  ones,  were  for  the  most  part  either  adapted  to  the  airs  of  profane 
ones,  or  imitated  from  them  ^  the  greater  number  were,  however,  not  so 
widely  spread^  but  confined  rather  to  the  circle  of  private  devotion. 
Moreover,  from  the  nature  of  their  contents  they  were  of  necessity  kept 
within  a  very  limited  circle,  for  the  greatest  number  of  them  consisted 
of  songs  which  treated  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  loving 
soul,  and  of  the  means  whereby  it  sought  to  gain  the  affections  of  its 
Bridegroom — Jesus  Christ.  The  other  divisions  of  the  sacred  songs  were 
severtdly  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  birth  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  to  the  praises  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  Thus  then,  the  earlier 
sacred  poetry  of  Holland  consisted  only  of  four  descriptions  of  songs, 
viz*  the  Christmas  Carols,  the  Easter  Hymns^  the  Songs  of  the  Virgin^ 
and  the  Songs  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

*^  The  carols,  or  Christmas  songs,  are  those  which  are  most  deserving 
of  our  attention.  In  them  we  may  most  clearly  discern  the  ckild-Uke 
religious  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  when  men  were  not  content  to  relate 
in  the  shape  of  songs  the  history  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  simply  as 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  but  sought  by  little  traits  drawn  from  national 
and  domestic  life,  to  make  it  more  alluring  and  instructive,  and  so  to 
apply  it  directly  to  the  hearts  of  the  pious  and  of  the  faithful." — pp.  1, 2» 

This  custom  of  familiarizing  from  reverential  and  affectionate 
tnotives  the  personages  and  events  of  Scripture,  of  which  Hoff- 
mann adduces  several  instances,  was  however  one  which  ob-^ 
tained  as  universally  among  the  carol  writers  of  other  nations  as 
among  those  of  Holland.  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  abundant 
proof  in  Mr.  Sandys'  valuable  collection   of  English  Carols,* 

*  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient  and  Modem;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
W*  Sandys,  F.A*'S»    9vo»    I<ondoa.  183S« 
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should  it  never  have  been  his  lot,  ms  it  has  been  ours,  to  hear  in 
the  streets  of  London,  the  one  beginnings  *•  When  Joseph  was  an 
old  man,"  in  which  the  miracle  of  the  Cherry-tree  is  recorded  in  a 
most  homely  style  of  narrative. 

''  Many  of  the  descriptions  in  these  old  poems  strongly  resem- 
ble the  Biblical  designs  of  some  of  the  early  masters/'  says  the 
present  editor,  and  he  justifies  his  assertion  by  the  following  quo- 
tation : — 

*'  The  mother  she  made  for  the  child  a  bath. 
How  loTely  then  it  therein  sat! 
The  childling  it  plashed  with  its  haud. 
That  the  water  out  of  the  bason  sprang.''* 

"  But  sometimes,"  he  continues,  "  these  religious  poetical  feelings  lose 
themselves  so  completely  in  the  subject,  that  they  never  perceive  bow 
closely  their  descriptions  verge  upon  the  laughable. 

'  Mary  did  not  herself  prepare 
With  cradle-clothes  to  her  band  there. 
Wherein  she  might  her  dear  child  wind. 
Soon  as  Joseph  this  did  find, 
His  hose  straight  from  his  legs  he  drew^ 
Which  to  this  day  at  Aix  they  show, 
And  with  them  the  blessed  clothes  did  make, 
In  which  God  first  man*s  form  did  take.' 

*'  It  is  true  that  we  look  upon  these  descriptions  with  modern  eyes, 
not  taking  into  consideration  that  our  manners  and  customs,  that  our 
general  views,  in  short,  are  not  at  all  times  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  even  if  we  are  always  right  in  these  and  similar 
pases,  still  we  cannot  deny  that  there  often  lies  in  these  old  poems  what 
we,  notwithstanding  we  are  in  the  possession  of  the  most  exquisite  skill, 
cannot  at  all  reach — an  infinite  naivete — a  touching  simplicity.  Espe- 
cially rich  in  this  respect  are  the  songs  which  describe  the  flight  of  the 
Holy  Family  into  Egypt : — 

^  Joseph  be  did  leap  and  run 
Until  an  ass's  foal  he  won. 
Whereon  be  set  that  maiden  mild. 
And  with  her  that  most  blessed  child.^ 

'*  The  whole  idyllic  life  which  they  led  in  that  country  is  told  to  us 
in  a  few  unpretending  traits : — 

'  Joseph  he  led  the  ass, 
The  bridle  held  he ; 
What  found  they  by  the  Way 
But  a  date-tree, 

*■  We  give  the  original  stanza  to  show  how  great  is  the  affinity  which  exists  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  branches  of  the  Teutonic  tongue* 

**  Die  moeder  die  mukeden  den  kinde  ecn  bat, 
Hoc  liedic  dattet  daer  inne  sat! 
Dat  kindekijn  pleterden  nietter  hant, 
Dattet  water  uten  becken  spranc." 
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'  Oby  as8*8  foial^  thoo  must  stand  stilly 

To  gatb^r  dates  it  is  our  will> 

So  weary  are  wea 
The  date-tree  bowed  to  tbe  earth 
To  Mary's  knee. 

■        *  Mary  would  £31  ber  lap 
.  Froin  the  date-tree* 

Joseph  was  an  old  man, 
And  wearied  was  he. 
'  Mary  let  the  date-tree  bidei 
We  have  yet  forty  miles  to  ridei 
'    And  late  it  will  be. 
...  Let  us  pYay  this  blessed  child 
Grant  us  mercie.' 

"  Nay,  they  do  npt  even  forget  to  inform  us  how  the  Holy  Family 
laboured  for  their  subsistence  in  this  foreign  land : — 

'  Mary^  that  madden  dear, 

WeU  could  she  spin. 
Joseph,  as  a  carpenter^ 
Could  bis  bread  win. 
When  Joseph  was  grown  so  old 
.    That  no  longer  work  he  could^ 
The  thread  he  wound. 
And  Jesus  to  rich  and  poor 
.'       ,  Carried  it  round.'  *' — pp.  3 — ^5. 

The  Easter  Hymns,  which  constitute  the  second  branch  d 
ib^se  Spiritual  Songs,  are  marked  by  the  same  peculiarities  ai 
those  which  distinguish  the  carols.  In  them  the  Scriptural  nar^ 
rative  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  is  similarly 
expanded,  or  else  related  iti  au  allegorical  style.  One  of  the  mdsi 
beautiful  of  these  allegorical  descriptions  of  Chrisfs  sufferings  u 
contained  in  a  song,  in  which  the  Nightingale  (Christ)  is  repre- 
sented perched  upon  a  blooming  may-tree  (the  Cross),  and  there 
singing  so  vehemently  the  seven  last  words,  that  his  heart  breaks 
thus  dies  the  Nightingale  solely  from  love  for  a  beautiful  maiden 
under  which  form  the  Christian  Church  is  represented. 

The  Songs  of  the  Virgin,  which  form  the  third  of  those  divi- 
sions into  which  the  sacred  lyrics  of  Holland  are  separated  in  the 
work  before  us,  are  formed  chiefly  of  praise»  offered  up  in  al 
manner  of  strains  and.  forms  of  expressions  which  are  worthy  oi 
being  addressed  to  her,  who  is  <::onsidered  by  the  writers  of  then 
to  realize  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue,  to  be  the  type  of  al 
'heavenly  beauty  and  maidenhood,  and  as  the  mother  of  the  Saviour 
the  appointed  intercessor  with  the  Redeemer. 

We  shall  not,  however,  stop  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  spe- 
cimen of  this  species  of  devotional  poetry,  nor  of  the  more  nu- 
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merous  class  ^hich  immediately  follows  it,  namelyi  the  Godly 
Songs,  or  Songs  of  Christian  Doctrine.  These  are  one  and  all 
founded,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  upon  the  single  all-pervading 
idea  that  Christ  is  the  bridegroom,  and  the  whole  Christian 
Church,  and  every  pious  soul  belonging  to  it,  is  his  appointed 
bride.  This  thought,  which  had  been  expressed  centuries  before 
io  the  Scriptures,  and  is  one  of  deep  theological  import,  is  here 
abided  by,  and  repeated  in  every  way  calculated  to  arouse  the 
slumbering,  and  foster  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  faithful  be- 
liever. It  were  useless  to  describe  the  numerous  forms  under 
which  the  expression  of  this  allegorical  betrothing  is  veiled,  or  to 
point  out  the  many  instances  in  which  the  relations  and  circum* 
stances  of  mere  human  aiBTections  are  copied  into  the  pictures  of 
this  heavenly  passion. 

'*  The  arms  of  my  true  love 
Are  stretched  apart. 
Oh  might  I  rest  in  them, 

'Twould  ease  my  pained  heart ! 

'*  His  sweetb  mouth  and  red 
He  hath  bent  unto  me. 
Oh  might  I  but  kiss  it, 

Heal'd  my  soul  would  be  !" — p.  10. 

Nay,  in  many  instances,  the  poets  were  not  contented  with  the 
introduction  of  thoughts  and  ideas  borrowed  from  every-day  life, 
but  sought  to  support  the  sacred  cause  to  which  they  had  dedi* 
Gated  their  talents  by  spiritual  parodies  of  worldly  songs. 

We  will  now  turn  for  a  while  to  the  romantic  ballads  of  Hol- 
land. These  productions  of  the  national  muse  had  in  the  fifteenth 
century  little  to  distinguish  them  from  their  German  brethren; 
one  and  the  same  song  was  the  common  property  of  both  coun- 
tries, so  much  so,  that  it  is  doubtful  in  most  instances  whether  the 
German  or  Dutch  song  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  original. 
But  the  circumstance  of  the  German  ballads  still  finding  a  wel- 
come and  protection  in  their  Fatherland,  would  seem  to  decide 
the  question  of  primogeniture  in  their  favour. 

Unfortunately  the  greater  portion  of  the  Dutch  ballads  belong- 
ing to  this  period  have  disappeared  from  among  the  people,  and 
we,  and  all  lovers  of  these  rude  but  pathetic  outpourings  of  na- 
tional feelings,  must  feel  grateful  to  the  present  editor,  and  to  all 
such  kindred  spirits,  when  we  see  them  stepping  forward  to  rescue 
these  scattered  fragments  of  the  olden  davs  from  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer.  Popular  potetry,  in  the  sense  m  which  that  term  is 
generally  used,  no  longer  exists  in  Holland:  the  Dutch  sing  as  of 
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old,  in  despite  of  protocols  and  rumours  of  wars,  butlheir  songs 
are  no  longer  such  as 

>^'  The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 

And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  i" 

No — their  songs  are  the  production  of  the  most  accomplished 
poets  of  the  day,  the  airs  to  which  they  sing  ihem  are  from  the 
most  fashionable  operas.  "  There  is  a  time  for  all  things;"  the 
present  seems  a  time  for  change :  the  schoolmaster  may  rejoice 
thereat,  but  verily  the  perusal  of  the  rough  but  stirring  ballads 
now  before  us,  and  by  which,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  hath  it,  **  the 
heart  is  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet/'  tempts  us  to  join 
issue  with  the  pedagogue  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  change  that  will  banish  them  from  their  ancier^t  influence  on 
society. 

But  to  resume.  The  ballad  with  which  this  collection  opens  is 
one  essentially  national,  since  it  relates  the  murder  of  Count 
Floris  of  Holland,  by  Gerard  van  Velsen,  whose  wife  he  had 
violated.  It  is  somewhat  too  long  for  our  pages,  but  the  pathetic 
touches  with  which  it  abounds  are  of  the  most  heartrending  de- 
scription, and  form  it  into  a  domestic  tragedy,  whose  hero  moves 
our  pity  for  his  sufferings,  mental  and  bodily,  and  our  admiration 
for  the  courage  with  which  he  endures  them.  He  was  con- 
demned for  the  murder  to  be  rolled  iu  a  cask  studded  with  nails, 
and  when  he  had  undergone  this  torture  during  three  whole  days, 
he  is  asked — 

'*  Gerard  van  Velsen,  thou  right  good  man. 
How  fares  it  with  thee  now  ?'* 

"  How  fares  it  with  me  now  ?  you  ask, 
And  thus  I  answer  you. 
That  I  am  still  the  self-same  man 
Who  young  Count  Floris  slew.'* 

We  will  pass  over  the  next  in  the  series  for  the  same  reason 
which  influenced  our  omission  of  the  first,  namely,  its  length,  and 
lliough  the  one  we  have  selected  must  necessarily  lose  much  of  its 
raciness  in  a  translation,  we  hope  the  touches  of  pathos  and  the 
picture  of  deep-rooted  affection  which  it  exhibits,  will  win  for  our 
version  as  much  favour  in  the  sight  of  our  readers,  as  the  Dutch 
original  has  found  with  us^ 

DAY  IN  THE  EAST  IS  DAWNING^ 

Day  in  the  east  is  dawning, 

Light  shineth  over  all ; 
How  little  knows  tny  dearest 

What  fate  shall  me  befall. 
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*  Were  every  one  a  friend  to  me 

Whom  now  I  count  my  foe, 
rd  bear  thee  far  from  this  countree. 
My  trust,  my  own  true  joe.* 

'  Then  whither  would'st  thou  bear  me, 
Thou  knight  so  s(out  and  gay  V — 

*  All  under  the  green  linden. 

Darling,  we'd  take  our  way.' 

*  In  my  love's  arms  I*m  lying 

With  gr^at  honour  per  fay, 
In  my  love's  arms  I*m  lying. 
Thou  knight  so  stout  and  gay** 

'  In  thy  love's  arms  thou'rt  lying;^ 

Woe*s  me,  that  is  not  truth ! 
Seek  under  the  green  linden, 

There  lies  he  slain  forsooth/ 

The  maiden  took  her  mantle. 

And  hastened  on  her  way, 
Where  under  the  green  linden 

Her  murdered  lover  lay. 

'  Oh  lyest  thou  here  murdered, 

And  bathed  in  thy  blood  ! 
-Tis  all  because  of  thy  high  fame. 

Thy  noble  mind  and  good. 

'  Oh  iyest  thou  here  murdered, 

Who  was  my  comfort  all ! 
Alas  how  many  bitter  days 

Must  I  now  weep  thy  fall !' 

The  maiden  turned  her  homewards. 

With  grief  and  dolour  sore, 
And  when  she  reached  her  fatl^er*s, 

Yclosed  was  every  door. 

*  What — is  there  no  one  here  within, 

No  lord,  no  man  of  birth^ 
Who  will  assist  me  bury 

This  corse  in  the  cold  earth  V 

The  lords  within  stood  mute  and  still. 

No  help  to  her  they  lent ; 
The  maiden  turned  her  back  again. 

Loud  weeping  as  she  went. 

Then  with  her  hair  so  yellow, 

She  cleansed  him  froni  his  gorCj 
And  with  her  bands  so  sndWy, 

His  wounds  she  covered  o'er. 

And  with  his  own  white  sword, 

A  grave  for  him  she  made. 
And  with  her  own  white  arms^ 

His  corse  within  it  laid. 
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And  widi  hefr  hands  so  snowy, 

Her  lover's  knell  she  rang. 
And  with  her  voice  so  gentk, 

Her  lover's  dirge  she  sang. 

'  Now  to  some  lonely  elctister^ 

Straight  111  myself  betake, 
And  wear  for  atye  a  sable  veil^ 

For  my  own  true  love's  sakie.' 

Hoffmann,  pp.  101--103. 

The  words  ^'  Under  the  greefi  linden/'  irt  the  foregoing  ballad, 
are  supposed  by  the  editor  to  contain  ati  allasiorf  to  the  old  Ger- 
man criminal  law.  CJourts  of  judieatttfe  were  frequently  held 
under  the  linden^  and  the  passage  we  bate  quoted,  in  his  opi- 
nion, implies  that  the  corpse  had  already  been  borne  to  the  place 
of  judgment,  that  the  customary  declaration  of  murder  might 
be  duly  pronounced  over  it  by  th^  judges.  The  following  quo- 
tation from  the  Schweidnitzer  Chronik  seems  to  Confirm  this  view: 

"Ao.  1591^  den  19  Januarij,  bat  einer  mit  namep  George  Tzirbicz 
von  Taunhaus  zwischen  23  und  24  Uhr  Jacob  Ringeln  von  Niedergninau 
zu  Kletscbau  ohne  gegebene  Ursach  auf  den  Kopf.  gehauen,  dass  er 
gestorben,  und  ist  untef  der  Linde  uber  den  Thater  Zetter  geschreien" 

We  have  stated  that  many  of  these  ballads  are  the  common 
property  both  of  Holland  and  of  Germany  :  among  the  most  re- 
markable instances  of  this  may  be  named  "  Icb  stont  op  hoghe 
Berghen,"  which  is  identically  the  same  with  the  ^'  Lay  of  the 
young  Count,"  a  German  song,  published  by  Herder  in  his 
"  Volkslieder,"  (which  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  beau- 
tiful collection  of  national  minstrelsy  ever  formed  ;)  and  among 
many  others  equally  curious  in  this  respect,  is  that  "  Van  Heer 
Danielkeen,"  which  is  a  Dutch  version  of  the  history  of  **  Sir 
Tannhauser,"  whose  exploits  and  awful  fate  are  so  frequently 
alluded  to  in  German  literature.* 

We  should  certainly  have  given  a  translation  of  that  wild  and 
mysterious  ballad  *'  The  Hunter  from  Greece/*  had  we  not  been 
anticipated  by  one  in  the  Eatavian  Anthology,  We  will  there- 
fore substitute  for  it  another  which  has  its  shortness  to  recom- 
mend it  to  those  who  may  not  esteem  it  so  highly  as  we  do : 

*'  It  is  silly  sooth. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  Love 
Like  the  old  age." 

And  it  is  endeared  to  us  strongly  by  the  unisoi>  of  its  tone  with 

*  Translations  of  both  these  ballads  will  be  found  in  the  first  and  fiflh  parts  of  Mr. 
Thoins's  Lays  and  Legends  of  Variatts  Naiions :  Germany,  parts  1  and  2 — an  elegant 
liltle  work  now  in  the  course  of  rtionihly  publication,  ta  which  we  hold  ourselves  irj- 
debted  for  a  great  variety  of  codous  and  r^endite  lnf»i'iiMitioii^  brought  together  wiih 
mach  taste  and  judgment,  and  a  cion9tn$re.tipuh.n\)a6k  i»  fxt^mely  prepossessing. 
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that  which  marks  those  snatches  of  by-gone  songs  which  Shak- 
speare  has  scattered  over  his  wondrous  pages.  Love  forms  its 
theme^  tind  well  does  it  illustrate  what  that  mighty  master  of  the 
tuneful  lyre  sung  of  Love's  effects  : 

'^  Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and  where  'tis  fine 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves.** 

The  ballad  indeed  seems  embued  with  the  very  spirit  of  Love, 
and  would  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  him  whose  matchless 
poesy  evinces  in  every  line  his  fondness  for  such  rude  minstrelsy. 

THE  tHREE  MAIDENS. 

*'  There  t^erfe  three  maidens  wandered  forth 

In  the  spring  titne  of  the  year, 
The  hail  and  the  snow  fell  thick  and  fast, 

Afid  aU  three  barefooted  were. 
The  first  of  the  three  was  weeping  sore. 

With  joy  dipped  the  second  there, 
The  third  of  those  maidens  the  first  did  ask, 

'  Oh  how  does  thy  true  love  fare  V 

*  Oh  why  and  oh  wherefore  askest  thou. 

How  does  my  true  love  fare  ? 
Three  men  at  arms  did  fall  upon  him. 

His  life  they  would  not  spare.* 

'  Bid  three  men  at  arms  fall  upon  him. 

His  life  would  they  not  spare? 
Another  lover  must  kiss  you  then. 

To  be  merry  and  glad  prepare.* 

'  If  another  lover  should  kiss  me  then, 
Oh  how  sad  would  Dby  poor  heart  be  ! 

Adieu  my  father  and  mother ! 
Ye  never  more  shall  see  me. 

^  Adieu  my  father  ftnd  mother  1 

And  my  youngest  sister  dear. 
And  I  will  to  the  green  linden  go^ 

My  true  lo\'e  lieth  there.*  '* — pp.  110,  111. 

We  must  now  conclude,  and  we  will  do  so  by  ortce  more  ex- 
pressing our  hearty  approbation  of  the  selection  which  Hoffman 
has  made«  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  illustrated 
his  materials*  Nor  must  we  omit  a  good  word  in  favour  of  Pro-* 
fessor  Wolff's  translations,  which  are  made  from  Le  Jeune's 
Collection  of  Dutch  Songs  (a  book  we  have  never  seen),  and 
form  a  very  appropriate  addition  to  the  same  writer's  varied  and 
successful  labours  in  this  field  of  literature,  with  all  of  which 
the  lovers  of  sueb  lore  should  speedily  make  acquaintance. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Expose  des  Motifs  et  Projet  de  Loi  sur  les  Droits 
de  Douanes  a  t Importation  et  a  F Exportation,  prhenti  par 
M.  1e  Ministre  du  Commerce  (M.  Thiers)  dans  la  secnoe  du 
3  Ftvrier,    {Moniteur,  12  Fevrier,  1834.) 

2.  Rapport  de  la  Commission  chargee  ^Examiner  le  Projet  de 
Loi  sur  les  Douanes,  presentc  par  M.  Meynard,  Organe  de 
cette  Commission.    {Ibid,  5  Mai,  1834.) 

5.  Ordonnance  du  2  Juin  sur  les  Douanes,  {Bulletin  des  Lois, 
1834.) 

4.  First  Report  on  the  Commercial  Relations  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,,  by  George  Villiers  and  John  Bowring;  with  a 
Supplementary  Report  by  John  Bowring.  London.  1834. 
folio. 

To  those  who  feel  inclined  to  rely  upon  Dr.  Bowring's  opinion, 
that  ''  a  great  and  gratifying  change  has  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  France  upon  the  fetters  which  have  so  long 
and  so  perniciously  bound  commerce,"  {Supp.  Rep.  p.  181,)  we 
beg  to  point  out  the  recent  French  elections,  and  particularly  the 
choice  made  by  the  capital,  where  the  most  notorious  enemies  to 
commercial  improvement  have  been  adopted  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  Such  a  fact,  coupled  with  various  others  posterior  to 
his  Report,  which  our  readers  will  observe  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  affords  stronger  testimony  of  the  real  state  of  public  opinion, 
than  the  ideas  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  a  few  of  the  sea- 
ports and  inland  entrep6ts^  on  which  Dr.  Bowring  relies  with  so 
much  confidence.  Previously  to  1830  it  was  supposed  that  the 
monopolies  were  only  part  of  the  abuses  of  the  Restoration,  and 
many  fondly  imagined  that  the  political  changes  of  that  year 
would  give  tbem  their  death-blow. 

"  Three  years  have  elapsed,'*  say  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux,* 
'*  since  the  Revolution  was  effected,  and  we  are  still  waiting  for  its  con- 
sequences upon  our  commercial  legislation.  Our  economical  system 
keeps  up  its  exclusions,  whilst  our  political  organization  has  a  progres- 
sive tendency  to  abandon  them.  The  protective  system  declares  by  its 
results  that  it  is  openly  opposed  to  our  fundamental  law«  It  sets  up 
categories  and  distinctions  between  different  employments.  Some  are 
protected,  while  others  are  left  aside  -,  some  obtain  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  market,  whilst  it  is  taken  from  others  ;  some  are  forded  at 
Vast  expense,  and  grow  beyond  measure  -,  others  are  stiffed,  and  die  for 
want  of  aid.  The  industrious  classes  of  the  same  country  either  profit 
by  the  regime  with  which  we  are  governed,  or  suffer  from  it,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  occupations  >  and  different  portions  of  the  country 
derive  advantage  from  this  arbitrary  system,  or  groan  under  it>  accord- 

*  Adresse  des  N6gocian8  de  Bordeaox  eux  Cbanibrei  L6gislatives.    4to.    Bor- 
deaux.   1834. 
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iDg  to  their  resources  or  situation.     But  where  is  the  equality,  where 
the  harmony,  that  ought  to  flow  from  laws  common  to  all  ?  " 

This  persuasion^  like  many  other  notions  touching  the  politics 
of  the  Elder  Branch,  turns  out  to  be  a  complete  delusion.  Events 
have  shown  that  the  monopolists  are  independent  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  are  supported  by  their  immense  influence  amongst 
the  electoral  body,  but  still  more  by  national  prejudices,  which  as 
yet  have  shewn  themselves  invincible. 

And  yet  in  the  beginning  there  were  some  symptoms  of  favour- 
able change,  as  Dr.  Bowring  rightly  observed.  The  man  of  pro- 
hibition— M .  de  St.  Cricq — was  driven  from  public  affairs;  some 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  amendment  was  shown  in  the  Chambers; 
ordinances  were  launched  by  the  government  against  a  few  of  the 
more  extravagant  and  absurd  regulations;  a  bounty  or  two  was 
abandoned ;  and — M.  Thiers  was  named  Minister  of  Trade. 

Before  we  examine  the  present  state  of  French  commercial 
policy,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  an  assembly  held  in  Paris  in 
December  last.  This  body  was  composed  of  the  elite  of  the 
agriculturists^  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  was  convened  by 
the  government  to  give  their  advice  upon  matters  of  trade,  and 
more  particularly  on  import  duties  and  prohibitions.  The  use- 
lessness  of  such  an  institution  might  be  tolerably  well  guessed 
i priori,  A  landowner  will  amend  no  tariff  that  keeps  up  the 
price  of  rural  produce,  a  manufacturer  will  ever  plead  *'  vested 
interests"  against  foreign  cheapness,  and  the  colonist  and  his  con- 
signee will  repel  "  theories"  that  would  open  other  markets  to  the 
consumers  of  colonial  produce.  They  will  in  turn  tear  the  cloak 
from  the  shoulders  of  one  another;  the  farmer  will  call  for  cheap 
iron,  and  the  founder  for  cheap  corn :  each  will  implicitly  confess 
that  the  '*  theorists"  are  right,  but  explicit  none  will  be,  for  each 
instinctively  feels  the  peril  of  a  general  principle  for  his  own 
dbuse.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  assembly  in  question  were  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  these  suppositions.  Instead  of  examining 
the  operation  of  the  present  tariff  on  production,  or  its  influence 
on  the  well-being  of  the  public,  they  cast  themselves  into  a  petty 
debate  of  industry  with  industry,  and  a  sorry  chaffering  in  what 
are  oddly  called  *  concessions/  The  traders  and  manufacturers 
demanded  a  diminution  of  the  duties  on  cattle  and  avooI,  but  the 
agriculturists  would  only  consent  to  a  small  reduction  of  the 
cattle-tax.  The  merchants  called  for  lower  linen  duties,  but  were 
resisted  b;  the  growers  of  flax  and  the  spinners  of  yarn.  The 
manufacturers  asked  for  diminished  coal  and  iron  duties,  but  were 
repelled  by  the  woodowners  and  coal  miners.  There  was  much 
indignation  at  being  **  tributary"  to  foreigners,  much  admiration 
of  '^  national  industry,"  and  much  applause  of  French  iron^  French 
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cdton  and  FreQch  cbal;  for  ^oine  mm,  just  ia  proportiofn  &s  Ibej^ 
pro6t  by  abuses,  blind  themselves  to  their  injustice  with  ualt'Coa^ 
ceit.  But  not  a  voice  viras  raised  for  the  wearers  of  cpats  and 
the  eaters  of  meat ;  no  pity  was  shown  for  the  lower  classes  suf* 
fering  under  the  dearness  of  fuel,  nor  for  the  ruined  wine  growers. 
If  we  are  asked  what  this  council  accomplished,  we  answer-^, 
nothings  and  it  is  probable  that  the  government  never  intended 
to  make  any  use  of  it,  except  as  a  buttress  to  the  present  pystem 
of  commercial  policy.  It  is  from  the  proceedings  of  tbis  body 
that  M»  Thiers  drew  the  materials  for  the  Customs  Bill  which  was 
laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  late  sessioo. 
The  bill  got  no  further  than  the  Committee,  and  died  with  the 
Chamber;  and  M.  Thiers  himself  no  longer  occupies  the  same 
post :  but  as  the  steps  recently  taken  by  tlie  government  ar^  little 
better  than  the  execution  of  portions  of  his  scheme,  we  may  look 
opon  the  latter  as  representing  its  present  policy,  and  shall  esa- 
mine  it  accordingly.  The  Report  of  M.  Meypard,  as  organ  of 
the  Committee,  is  a  mere  echo  of  M.  Thiers's  £xpos^,  except  in  % 
few  particulars,  whicli  we  shall  note. 

If  not  a  profound,  M.  Thiers  is  at  least  an  andacioua  writer« 
The  theories  whicli  he  contrived  in  defence  of  the  revolutionary 
admiuistrmtion  of  1793-4  are  some  of  the  boldest  and  moat  original 
within  the  range  of  our  historical  reading.  Their  soundness  may, 
doubtless  be  questioned,  but  the  inventor  could  hardlj  have 
passed  for  a  man  of  prejudice  or  routine;  nor  could  anybody  have 
imagined  that  the  apologist  for  the  assignats  would  one  day  adopt 
the  antiquated  economy  of  the  prohibition-mongers.  But  alas  for 
our  sbort*sightedaes;i !  M.  Thiers  is  not  content  with  being  the 
political  iustrumefit  of  his  new  party;  he  takes  oo  himaelf  the  de- 
fence of  their  most  ilk^timate  interests,  nor  fears  to  adopt  ihe 
foulest  prejudices  which  those  interests  breed.  Thus  be  not  only 
demands  the  cootinuation  of  the  present  prohibitions,  but  cla-« 
UMHirs  against  firee  intercourse  throughout  his  Eaposc  as  loudly 
as  the  monopolists  them:selves. 

The.  latter  is  a  lively  piece  of  written  tattk,  fitter  for  a  lig|it 
g>ag^»iD<>  or  a  country  newspaper,  than  a  grave  iegislatore,  being 
sii{>-sk>p  iu  styie^  vague  and  exaggerated  in  its  statemeots,  and 
wuh  the  show  of  easy  discussioo,  which  often  makes  nonsense 
pass  tor  the  productiou  of  active  geniu&  With  respect  to  the 
watter,  he  begins  by  saying — 

*^The  spirit  of  the  present  govenuneot  b  moderatiaa  and  vise  icaerfe 
in  all  its  ianovvtioQs.  The  seuril  of  89  was  tvsh,  and  thai  oi  1814  ic* 
tao^pradie  >  bat  Um  :^pmt  of  1930  ought  to  he  measuicd^  practical,  pan-* 
tiv«»  attd  m  ready  to  adtait  iaspcovenKijJKs  doiriy  sbown^  as  it  is  slow 
^lod  Ktflcnnd  iu  Uryiai^  $acb  a6  nay  Im  «(ioteti»L    This  spliil,  w^^  Ui 
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politicahas  giveA  peace  to  Europe^  internal  order  to  France^  aad  security 
Vkd  prosperity  to  industry,  can  alone  give  iis^  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, good  commercial  laws.'* 

Now  this  statement  is  entirely  unfounded^  as  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  froQi  M.  Thiers's  History;  but  as  he  might  object  that 
this  would  be  an  appeal  from  Philip  sober  to  Philip  drunk,*  we 
will  not  insist  on  his  own  testimony.  But  we  defy  M.  Thiers  to 
show  from  any  other  authority  the  smallest  feature  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  National  Assembly  denoting  a  rash  spirit  of  commer- 
cial change,  or  ^ven  a  single  faint  attempt  to  retain  the  moderate 
treaty  of  Mr,  Pitt.  The  prohibitory  tariff  of  1791  was  the  work 
of  that  body*  As  to  the  K^storatiop,  we  unequivocally  assert  that 
one  of  its  first  steps  was  to  put  an  ei^d  to  the  continental  system, 
and  to  open  the  French  ports.  In  another  part  of  his  Expose, 
M.Thiers  himself  asserts,  by  way  of  an  argumentum  ad  invidiam, 
that 

**  The  jnrinces  of  the  elder  branch  had  a  natural  desire  to  please  the 
foreigners  who  brought  them  trade,  and  a  taste  for  everything  that 
abomided  in  England.  Our  porU  "were  suddenly  opened,  and  Uie  invasion 
was  so  sudden  that  alarm  was  spread  throughout  every  employment/' 

If  the  Restoration  shut  the  ports  afresh,  it  was  out  of  fear  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  bodie$^  whose  want  of  attach- 
flient  it  was  not  thought  worth  while  to  provoke  into  hostility. 
To  «loak  the  new  plan  with  anti-jacobin  and  anti-royalist  preju-* 
dices  in  this  manner,  speaks  but  little  for  the  wisdom  and  sin- 
cerity .of  the  minister.  The  claim  to  reserve  and  discretion  is 
made  by  all  parties.  Discretion  is  a  very  uncertain  quality,  and 
at  best  is  but  relative.  If  it  have  a  fixed  meaning,  it  is  the  taking 
of  proper  means  for  the  execution  of  proper  measures,  and  to 
claim  the  exclusive  capacity  for  such  purposes,  is  to  arrogate 
a  vain*glorious  character  for  wisdom  that  ought  to  expose  public 
authority  to  laughter.  Besides,  we  have  never  heard  of  any  party 
that  wished  to  destroy  the  present  mercantile  system  at  a  blow. 
The  foremost  of  the  French  economistSi  the  late  J.  B.Say,  notor 
riously  insisted  upon  it$  gradrual  improvement,  comparing  its  sud- 
den annihilation  with  the  destruction  of  an  old  house  before  the 
owner  had  found  a  new  dwelling.  The  following  passage  will 
help  us  to  the  minister's  notion  of  discretion  :-^ 

^^  If  the  spirit  of  the  govemmeiit  was  to  act  with  reserve,  to  do  sik 
was  likewise  the  first  of  its  duties  towards  all  interests. ....  It  is  not 
by  tsierifidng  them  one  to  another  without  pity  that  they  are  to  be  re- 
coDcikd ;  if  they  are  to  be  instructed  and  pacified,  it  is  only  by  slow  and 
cautious  experiments.^' 

*  Hi  Thiers  lia»  lately  chosen  to  describe  this  work  as  the  mere  altempt  of  a  youth 
oithrte'and'tipmtyf 
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Now  we  contend  that  it  is  the  present  system  that  is  a  pitile»' 
sacrifice  of  one  interest  to  another^  or  rather  of  the  public  inte-^ 
rests  to  those  of  a  few.     If  the  peasant  of  the  south  still  harrows' 
his  field  with  an  elm-branch — if  the  claret-grower  gluts  his  cellar 
with  unsold  wines — if  the  poor  of  Paris  perish  with  December's 
cold — it  is  because  they  are  all  remorselessly  sacrificed  to  a  few 
iron  and  coal  miners.     But  it  seems  that  the  spirit  of  reserve  and 
of  duty  is  not  to  be  extended  to  the  interests  of  the  public, 

*^  In  1786  a  celebrated  treaty,  which  was  drawn  up  under  the  inja- 
ence  of  men  fond  of  systems,  exposed  our  industry  to  a  fatal  invasion. 
This  precipitate  movement  was  followed  by  a  violent  reaction  5  measores 
of  prohibition  were  returned  to,  which  might  have  been  spared  if  a 
slower  progress  had  been  tried*** 

It  is  a  strange  proceeding  in  a  professor  of  reserve  to  condemn 
in  this  compendious  way  a  treaty  to  which  all  wise  men  have  ever 
looked  Iback  with   regret.      Mr.  Pitt   fond   of  systems!      Can 
M.  Thiers  tell  us  whether  it  was  abandoned  from  any  public  sense 
of  its  doing  harm  i — whether  any  inquiry  was  made  into  its  real 
results? — whether  anything  was  attended  to,  except  the  clamours 
of  a  few  French  manufacturers  f  The  treaty  in  question  was  made 
at  a  time  when  the  commercial  theory  was  maintained  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  in  the  spirit  of  violent  orthodoxy.     Adam 
Smith,  who  was  just  coming  into  notice,  passed  for  a  heretical 
dreamer  even  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  opposition  to  the 
treaty  still  makes  us  blush  for  his  memory.     Arthur  Young  made 
us  familiar  with  the  revolting  ignorance  about  it  in  France*    Be* 
sides,  why  does  M.  Thiers  shut  his  eyes  to  the  favourable  side  of 
the  measure?     Does  he  not  know  that  the  brandies,  wines,  oils, 
and  other  similar  productions  of  France,  were  to  be  admitted  into 
this  country  on  the  footing  of  those  of  the  most  favoured  nations.^ 
— that  this  vast  market  for  those  extensive  interests  was  pitilessly 
sacrificed  ?*     Examples,  moreover,  are  not  confined  to  France* 
The  prosperous  results  of  the  new  silk  duties,  adopted  by  Mr, 
Huskisson,  show  the  advantage  of  adhering  to  wrise  systems,  in 
spite  of  the  clamours  of  interested  parties,  and  form  a  more  strik* 
ing  and  certain  phenomenon  th^n  can  be  found  in  the  commercial 
history  of  France.    If  Mr«  Huskisson  had  yielded  to  the  cries  of 
*  invasion,'  of  the  Spitalfields  manufacturers,  we  should  not  iiave 
witnessed  their  present  success,  nor  the  improvement  which  they 
have  made  in  their  commodity,  nor  the  remarkable  increase  that 
has  since  taken  plac^  in  the  importation  of  English  manufactured 
silks  into  France  itself.     In  1826  their  value  was  jf  1354,  and  in 

•  According  to  M.  C.  Moreaa,the  average  value  of  the  annual  exports  from  France 
to  EngUmU  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  treaty,  was  only  Jf518,?79,  whilst  for 
the  six  succeeding  years  it  was  £1,161,439. 
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1831,  .£48,365.     The  exports  of  English  silks  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  are  rapidly  undermining  the  silks  of  France, 
has  increased  in  the  same  period  from  356,349  to  1,064,576  dol- 
lars."— Report  of  Messrs.  ViUiers  and  Bowring,  pp.  141 — 207. 
But  then — 

"  True  science  demonstrates  that  in  this  matter  all  absolute  systems 
are  completely  false." 

This  is  one  of  those  propositions  which  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  grapple  with — those  of  sheer  nonsense.  To  say  of  a  theory 
that  it  IS  absolute,  is  only  saying  that  it  is  a  theory :  the  adjective 
adds  no  more  to  the  meaning  than  if,  speaking  of  the  identity  of 
M.  Thiers,  we  were  to  say,  he  is  absolutely  M.  Thiers.  And  to 
assert  that  a  theory  is  false  because  it  is  absolute,  is  as  reasonable 
as  to  say  M.  Thiers  is  himself,  ergo,  he  is  a  chimera — chimara 
hombinans  in  vacuo.  What  follows  will  enable  us  to  guess  at  his 
meaning.     He  says  that  the  government  has  adopted, 

"  not  that  dogmatical  science  which  is  founded  on  theories,  but  that 
more  modest  and  useful  science  which  goes  no  further  than  the  observa- 
tion of  facts.'' 

Passing  by  the  total  absence  of  meaning  in  ''  science  founded  on 
theories,"  let  us  stop  to  admire  the  modest  complacency  with 
which  the  minister  lays  claim  to  be  the  first  and  sole  observer  of 
"facts,"  as  if  he  had  an  exclusive  patent  for  keeping  his  eyes 
open.  Avaunt,  Messrs.  Grant  and  Huskisson,  ye  are  blind 
guides !  Avaunt,  J.  B.  Say,  you,  who  sifted  the  books  of  all 
times  and  nations,who  noted  all  known  facts,  verified  all  statistics, 
and  spent  your  whole  existence  in  laborious  research,  you  are  no 
better  than  a  mole ;  I  alone,  I,  a  six  months'  minister  of  trade — 
I,  am  the  only  observer !  M.  Thiers  repels  theories,  but  vrhat  is 
his  science  but  theory  ?  He  accuses  theorists  of  not  observing 
facts,  and  what  is  a  theory  but  a  comparison  of  facts?  M.  Thiers 
confines  his  science  to  facts;  but  why  observe  facts  if  not  to  draw 
deductions,  and  what  are  deductions  but  the  inferential  parts  of 
theories  ?  What,  then,  does  M.  Thiers  mean  by  his  charge  of 
non-observation  ?  Clearly  nothing  more  than  faulty  observation, 
examination  of  a  partial  sort,  or  of  the  wrong  sides  of  things ;  so 
that  absolute  theories  are  only  such  as  absolutely  exclude  more 
or  less  facts  from  the  consideration  of  the  makers.  However,  the 
real  design  of  his  word-fighting  is  to  call  names ;  for  the  cry  of 
"  no  theory "  is  the  common  resource  of  politicians  who  have  an 
abuse  to  support^  or  an  accusation  to  evade. 

'^  If  the  system  of  unlimited  freedom  of  exchange  was  rigorously 
applied,  it  would  follow  that  a  nation  would  keep  itself  for  all  eternity 
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to  one  or  two  employments^  for  a  nation  has  rarely  any  positiTe  tape- 
riority  in  more  than  two.1' 

This  is  downright  dreaming.  Can  England  produce  the  wines, 
the  brandies,  tlie  oils,  the  silks,  the  fruits  of  France,  or  the  abund- 
ant and  varied  agricultural  produce  that  could  be  grown  m 
France,  if  her  capital  were  directed  into  its  proper  cb^nel? 
Many  hundred  articles  of  French  production  are  marked  out  jSar 
prohibition  in  the  English,  German,  and  Spanish  tariffs,  which 
would  be  a  fruitless  precaution,  if  M.  Thiers's  averment  were  true. 
Besides,  and  this  reduces  the  argument  to  the  unspeakably  absurd, 
if  the  countries  of  Europe  be  multiplied  by  this  new  allowance  of 
commodities,  the  number  of  all  the  employments  exercised  in  that 
quarter  of  the  world  would  amount  to  about  thirty — and  yet 
this  comes  from  an  observer  of  facts  !  Moreover,  the  argument 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  of  production  being  good  in  itself, 
independently  of  the  profit  it  may  bring.  It  is  good  to  grow 
beet-root  sugar  in  Picardy,  because  it  is  good.  Whereas,  in  our 
simplicity,  we  have  hitherto  fancied  that  the  only  reason  for  pro- 
ducing any  thing  new  is  because  it  affords  a  more  advantageous 
employment  for  labour  and  stock  than  existing  occupations. 

The  most  remarkable  portion  of  the  scientific  part  of  the 
Expose  is  the  following  passage ; 

'^  Nations  have  an  irresistible  penchant  to  make  conquests  of  industry 
from  one  another.  To  succeed  in  doing  so,  they  prohibit,  or  render 
dearer  by  tariffs,  foreign  commodities,  in  order  to  make  it  advantageous 
for  their  own  citizens  to  produce  them.  It  is  a  universal  instipct 
amongst  all  nations." 

X^t  our  readers  endeavour  to  imagine  what  that  nation  must -be 
that  wears  dear  calico  from  a  penchant,  or  burns  dear  coal  out 
of  a  ^'  soft  impeachment !"     Does  this  observer  of  facts  veoture 
to  maintain  that  any  person  of  sense  cares,  or  of  no  sense  knowi| 
whether  he  consumes  native  or  foreign  commodities,  or  that  he 
asks  for  any  other  qualities  than  goodness  and  cheapness  ?     Does 
not  the  recent  example  of  Carolina  show  that  this  indifference 
may  even  be  provoked  into  political  hostility,  if  the  right  of  free 
markets  be  too  impudently  infringed  ?     Nations  !     This  is  one  of 
.those  much  abused  terms  with  which  private  parties  ever  seek 
to  foist  themselves  on  the  world  as  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  their  own  selfish  interests  protected.     The  cotton-spin- 
ners, ironfounders,  and  the  like,  are  all  the  '  Nation '  in  turn, 
although  they  take  good  care  to  sink  into  private  persons  the 
moment  their  '  vested  interests'   are  threatened  with  scrutiny* 
The  corollary  of  all  this  is, 

''  If  there  is  an  irresistible  penchant  to  conquer  foreign  industry  and 
to  employ  tariffs  for  that  purpose,  it  is'  not  the  psncbant  itself  that  ought 
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to  be  attacked,  but  tbe  manner  in  which  nations  sometimes  yield  to  this 
natural  penchant.  Have  they  in  every  case  employed  tariffs  d-^propos, 
usefully,  and  within  due  limits }     That  is  the  real  field  of  discussion." 

If  this  incliaation  be  a  true  fact  as  to  the  past^  it  does  not 
ensue  that  it  will  be  so  hereafter.  Men  are  hourly  getting  rid  of 
prejudices  (penckam),  and  are  becoming  more  alive  to  their  true 
interests.  Opinion  and  taste  are  no  longer  irresistible,  as  France, 
in  particular,  well  knows,  from  her  experience  of  the  last  fifty 
years,  during  which  royalism,  republicanism,  Bonapartism,  and 
a  hundred  other  strong  penchans  have  successively  disappeared. 
Even  the  prohibition*economists  have  changed  their  ground,  and 
BO  longer  adopt  the  entire  commercial  theory  of  our  forefathers. 
To  build  up  a  system  on  a  hollow  prejudice,  is  to  condemn  it  to 
the  fast  approaching  dissolution  with  which  abuses  are  menaced  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge.  A  word  more,  and  we  shall  have  done 
with  the  science  of  M.  Thiers.  He  draws  the  old  distinction 
between  the  protection  accorded  to  manufacturers^  and.  that  be- 
stowed on  agriculture,  the  first  being  to  create,  the  second  to  pre* 
vent  destruction. 

*' Under  the  invasion  of  foreign  corn  and  cattle,  prices  would  fall  to 
rach  a  point,  that  certain  provinces  would  abandon  cultivation  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle.'' 

'  '  M.Thiers  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  this  pretended  invasion 
is  a  mere  dream,  and  that  the  abundance  of  Poland  and  Odessa 
is  a  fable,  as  has  been  conclusively  proved  by  inquiries  with  which 
we  are,  and  M.  Thiers  ought  to  be,  familiar.  If  the  Polish 
farmers  endeavoured  to  produce  much  more  than  they  do  now,  it 
could  only  be  at  such  an  increased  expense  as  would  make  their 
torn  too  dear  for  the  French  markets,  in  which,  if  we  may  trust 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Jacob,  the  corn  of  Poland  at  this  hour  could 
liot  be  sold  below  that  of  France.*  It  is  only  countries  that 
have  much  and  increasing  capital,  or  plenty  of  new  land,  that  can 
grow  much  more  than  they  want,  and  it  is  notorious  that  Russia 
and  Poland  possess  neither.  The  exaggerated  assertion  about 
certain  provinces  going  out  of  cultivation  is  only  worth  remarking 


•  According  lo  the  monthly  return  for  June,  the  average  price  in  the  principal 
French  markets  was  32s.  per  English  quarter.  The  following  are  the  prices  at  Dantsic 
daring  seven  years,  accordhig  to  a  parliamentary  paper :— 

s.    d»  s«  d, 

1825,  24  2  per  Eng.  qr.  1829,    47  1  per  Eng.  qr. 

1826,  25  1  1830,    42  2 

1827,  26  11  1831,         50  2 

1828,  27     1 

Average 34s.  6^d, 

This  enormous  variatlGn  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the  pretended  abundance  of 
corn  for  export,  the  first  effect  of  which  would  be  to  maintain  a  steady  price  at  home. 

.      N2 
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as  proceeding  from  a  professor  of  discretion.  Neither  shall  we 
stop  to  notice  what  M.  Thiers  says  further  on  about  the  ruinous 
effect  on  price,  if  importation  were  stopped  by  war.  It  is  lament- 
able to  see  the  rage  of  our  neighbours  for  dragging  this  text  of  pike 
and  gun  into  every  species  of  deliberation. 

The  present  commercial  policy  of  France  may  be  traced  to  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon.  The  Restoration  proceeded  too 
hastily  in  opening  the  ports  and  frontiers,  and  the  confusion  and 
distress  produced  by  this  imprudence  raised  such  alarm  that  the 
new  government  threw  itself  into  the  opposite  excess,  hermetically 
shutting  the  recently  opened  inlets,  and  calling  to  its  commercial 
councils  the  most  inveterate  fanatics  of  the  prohibitive  school.  Not 
content  with  resuming  Napoleon's  plans,  they  set  about  improving 
them,  and  gave  them  an  extension  that  he  had  never  dreamt  of. 
High  duties  were  put  on  foreign  coals,  and  the  most  ingenious 
measures  adopted  to  prevent  their  illicit  importation.  The  few 
French  colonies  that  were  restored  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  duty  upon  duty  granted  for  their  protection.  The  foreign 
iron-tax,  which  had  not  been  changed  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was 
increased  twelve-fold.  The  same  system  was  pursued  for  nearly 
every  species  of  industry.  We  will  say  a  few  words  on  those  that 
have  obtained  most  notice  from  M.  Thiers,  and  upon  the  measures 
which  he  proposes. 

Agricultural  Produce, — The  French  corn  laws  are  servilely 
copied  from  our  own ;  but  not  being  considered  as  coming  under 
the  head  of  tariff  regulations,  they  are  only  theoretically  noticed 
by  M.  Thiers,  as  we  have  already  observed,  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  his  notions  concerning  cattle  and  wool.  Before  the 
Restoration,  there  was  a  considerable  trade  between  Switzerland, 
the  Rhenish  countries,  and  France  in  cattle^  with  which  the  former 
countries  paid  for  their  silks  and  wines.  A  protecting  duty  was 
set  upon  foreign  cattle,  which,  although  it  did  not  stop  the  sale, 
provoked  the  Swiss  and  Germans  so  far,  that  they  put  reprisal 
duties  on  French  silks,  whereupon  new  silk  manufactures  were 
established  in  Prussia  and  Switzerland,  which,  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  manufactures  of  Lyons,  and  have  caused  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  market  for  the  latter.  This  was 
the  indirect  effect  of  the  tax ;  its  direct  operation  is  much  more 
striking.     We  will  leave  M.  Thiers  himself  to  describe  it. 

"  Foreign  cattle  had  never  been  taxed.  In  1  SI  6^  a  duty  was  imposed 
of  three  francs  per  head ;  and  in  1822,  at  the  time  when  the  prohibitive 
sspirit  was  io  full  force,  a  fresh  duty  of  50  francs.  The  tax  has  pro- 
duced very  few  of  the  effects  which  were  expected,  and  at  the  same  time 
has  struck  certain  provinces  with  extreme  severity.    The  price  of  cattle 
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has  not  augmented.  Foreign  importation  has  gone  on  in  much  about 
the  same  proportion,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  departments  of 
the  north,  which  got  their  cattle  from  Belgium,  and  those  of  the  east^ 
which  got  them  from  Baden  and  Switzerland^  have  continued  to  procure 
them  from  those  countries,  because  they  could  not  fetch  them  from 
Normandy  and  Saintongc,  and  have  submitted  to  pay  the  duty,  high  as 
it  is,  so  that  the  duty  has  been  an  infliction  on  some  of  our  provinces, 
without  being  of  any  advantage  to  the  rest.*' 

A  single  hasty  glance  at  the  want  of  pasture  or  turnip  land  in 
France,  absolutely  indispensable  for  cattle  on  long  journeys, 
would  have  convinced  persons  of  common  observation  that  they 
could  not  be  driven  into  the  interior  in  droves  suiSciently  nume- 
rous to  cover  the  charges  of  importation.  We  have  examined 
the  interior  of  that  country,  and  excepting  in  the  grazing  districts, 
we  never  met  in  it  with  a  herd  that  exceeded  thirty  head.  Of 
oOjOOO  head  of  cattle  imported,  says  M.  Meynard,  only  3000 
reach  so  far  as  Paris.  Let  our  readers  think  of  the  injustice  of 
taxing  the  meat  of  all  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  a  penny 
or  three-halfpence  a  pound  for  such  miserable  purposes  as  these ! 
And  what  change  does  M.  Thiers  propose  in  this  nefarious  im- 
post? Abolition?  No,  the  reduction  of  a  third,  'pour  n^aller 
trop  vite  en  aucune  chose*!  But  the  Committee  would  not  even 
consent  to  this  reduction.  It  advised  that  the  tax  should  be  fixed 
on  weight  instead  of  number,  in  order  to  deprive  the  consumers 
of  the  means  of  mitigating  jts  effects  by  importing  large  cattle. 
What  would  Louis  Philippe's  ancestor,  *  ce  Henri,  ce  seal  roi  dont 
kpeuple  garde  la  memoire/  what  would  he  have  said  to  this  dili<* 
gence  in  preventing  the  people  from  eating  its  poule  au  pot  ? 

The  wool  tax  has   produced   consequences  equally  strange. 
The  introduction  of  Merino  sheep  during  the  Peninsular  war  had 
produced  a  supply  of  native  wool  sufficient  for  the  demand.     In 
1822  prices  fell,  and  a  duty  of  33  per  cent,  was  laid  on  foreign 
wool,  with  the  view  of  raising  them  again.     But  domestic  pro- 
duction was   too   strong   for  the  prohibitionists;    French    wool 
continued  to  fall,  and  the  confusion  of  the  landowners  was  com-* 
plete.     The  manufacturers'  turn  came  next.     Being  reduced  to 
manufacture  exclusively  with  native  w*ool,  they  found  great  diffi- 
culties in  competing  in  the  foreign  markets  with  the  English  and 
Low  Country  clothiers,  who  continued  to  resort  to  the  fine  pro- 
duce of  Saxony  and  Spain;    and  at  last  the  struggle  became 
impossible,  from  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  have  been  foreseen. 
The  growth  of  foreign  wool  in  the  exporting  countries  being  ot 
old  date,  it  could  not  be  suddenly  diminished  -y*  the  market  was 


*  lo  fact  it  has  greatly  increaiedi    See  F.  Q.  R«  vol.  vi.  p.  181  < 
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overstocked^  prices  declined^  the  English  manufacturers  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  fall^  and  set  up  new  and  cheaper  manufactures,  so 
that  French  cloth  became  too  dear  for  sale,  in  spite  of  bounties 
lavished  for  its  export.  The  consumption  qf  wool  iu  France 
declined  one-fifth.  The  results  of  the  duty  may  be  thus  summed 
up ;  no  gain  to  the  landowners,  loss  to  the  manufacturers,  and 
the  imposition  of  inferior  cloth  on  the  consumers.  Nevertheless, 
pour  ne  pas  aller  trop  vite,  MM.  Thiers  and  Meynard  only  con- 
sent to  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  duty ! 

Coal, — So  long  as  the  Low  Countries  formed  part  of  the  French 
territory,  the  French  coal  market  was  open  to  their  mines  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  France  proper,  and  during  that  time  there  was 
no  duty  on  Belgic  coal.     The  first  Restoration  was  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  all  the  Low  Country  mines  to  Holland  and 
Prussia,  except  those  of  Dons  in  the  north,  and  the  Sarre  mines 
in  the  east.     A  duty  of  ten  cents  per  hundred  kilogrammes  was 
laid  upon  the  Low  Country  coal.     At  the  second  Restoration^  the 
Dons  and  Sarre  mines  were  in  their  turns  given  up  to  Holland 
and  Prussia,  and  France  remained  with  her  own  mines  alone. 
The  Belgic  mines  had  hitherto  furnished  one-third  of  the  supply 
for  the  French  market,  and   it  vyas  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
means  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  French  public  from  being 
deprived  of  such  an  important  supply.      Not  so.     The  duty  on 
Belgic  coal  was  raised  to  33  cents,  or  more  than  tripled,  whilst 
a  tax  of  If.  65c.  was  put  on  all  foreign  sea  borne  coal;  and  to 
prevent  the  furtive  introduction  of  the  latter  across  the  frontieri 
the   33   cent   duty  was  doubled   on  all    coal  imported    within 
the  sea  and  Baisieux.     The  object  of  these  imposts  was  to  pro- 
tect the  French  mines,  and  their  operation  is  highly  curious  and 
instructive.     The  French  collieries  are  situated  at  Anzin,  near 
Valenciennes  in  the  north,  and  at  St.  Etienne,  D6cize,  and  in 
Languedoc,  in  the  centre  and  south.    Our  readers  must  keep  the 
positions  of  these  districts  in  their  recollection,  because  the  French 
coal  question  is  essentially  one  of  transport.     Everybody  knows 
that  no  commodity  is  so  much  affected  iu  price  by  carriage  as 
coal ;  as  an  example,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  voie  of  coal,  which 
fetches  only  sixteen  francs  and  a  half  at  Anzin,  requires  twentv- 
ei^ht  francs,  to  be  transported  to  Paris.     If  the  site  of  the  Anzm 
mines,  and  the  water  carriage  within  their  reach,  be  examined  on 
a  map,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  direction  of  their  produce 
will  be  towards  the  north-western  districts,  and  this  suppositioii 
is  so  conformable  with  fact,  that  the  3,600,000  quintals  yielded 
in   1830  were  all  consumed  in  that  part  of  the  country.     The 
central  and  southern  mines,  for  the  same  reasons,  send  their  pro- 
duce  to  the  east,  centre  and  soutb>  and,  as  far  as  means  will 
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permit,  to  the  western  and  sea-coast  departments.    Thus  in  1830, 
the  central  and  southern  mines  only  sent  670,000  quintals  to  the 
northrwettern  districts,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  native  mineral 
used  on  the  sea  coast  came  from  the  same  collieries.     Now  the 
Belgian  mines  are  near  Mons,  and  are  placed  in  the  same  coal 
bosin^  and  possess  the  same  means  of  carriage  as  the  mines  of 
Aozin.    The  protection  against  the  Low  Country  coal  is,  there- 
fore, exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  Anzin  collieries.     Are  then  the 
Anzin  collieries  in  a  state  to  supply  their  own  district,  which 
comprises  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Flanders,  and  at  the  present  hour 
consumes  annually  eight  millions  of  quintals?  No.   They  cannot 
supply  even  the  half  of  that  quantity;  the  rest,  in  spite  of  the 
daty,  being  imported  from  Mons  !     So  much  for  their  suffi- 
ciency.   The  effect  of  the  tax  is  equally  strange.    It  appears  that 
the  Anzin  coals  are  delivered  rather  cheaper  than  those  from 
Mons;  but  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  prices,  for  example,  at 
Paris,  are  equal,  it  ensues  that  the  public  not  only  pays  the  surtax 
on  the  Belgic  coals,  but  pays'  a  sum  equal  to  it  on  the  coals  from 
•  Anzin^  by  forcing  them  up  to  the  same  price  as  their  rivals.     In 
a  wordy  b»  prohibitive  the  tax  is  ineffectual,  as  protective  unne- 
cessary, and  the  sole  result  of  its  imposition  is  to  defraud  the 
public  of  its  money,  to  put  it  into  the  pockets  of  the  Anzin  com- 
pany.   The  central  and  southern  collieries  have  to  compete  with 
the  Prussian  collieries  on  the  Sarre.     The  same  principles  ope- 
rate in  respect  of  it  as  of  the  Belgic  coal  duty,  but  as  the  quantity 
furnished  is  very  small,  we  will  proceed  to  the  supply  of  the  sea- 
coast  district.     The  native  coal  used  in  this  part  of  France  is  de- 
derived  from  the  central  and  southern  collieries,  but  of  the  total 
quantity  consumed,  amounting  to  about  140,000  tons,  these  col* 
lieries,  owing  to  the  defective  state  of  conveyance,  can  only  supply 
60,OOO;  the  rest  comes  seawise  from  England  and  Belgium,  and 
pays  the  enormous  duty  of  If.  65c.  the  100  kilogrammes.    So  that 
for  the  sake  of  enabling  a  portion  of  the  French  mines  to  furnish 
three-sevenths  of  the  supply,  the  inhabitants  of  these  departments 
are  forced  to  pay  an  increase  of  twenty  francs  on  every  voie  of 
coal  they  consume.     But  the  situation  of  this  district,  with  respect 
to  quantity,  renders  their  case  much  more  deplorable  than  that  of 
the  north-western  departments,  where  the  supply  is  not  outrage- 
ously inferior  to  the  demand ;  on  the  sea-coast,  the  price  of  coal 
almost  annihilates   consumption.      M.  Thiers    himself    admits 
that  the  coal  which  at  Lille  costs  only  two  francs,  costs  five  at 
Bordeaux  ;  we  understand  the  disproportion  is  even  greater.    The 
sea  coast  district  comprises  Havre,  Brest,  Nantes,  Bordeaux, 
Bayonne,  with  various  mland  districts  of  extensive  industry,  and 
if  property  supplied,  would  give  rise  to  a  vast  consumption. 
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The  single  city  of  Rouen  consames  50,000  tons,  frona  the  sole 
reason  of  being  placed  within  reach  of  the  northern  collieries. 

Nothing  can  be  feebler  than  the  observations  of  M.  Thiers  on 
this  topic.  The  partial  pressure  of  the  duty  is  a  fact  that  escapes 
his  observation,  although  die  leading  feature  of  the  subject 
He  expatiates  upon  the  abundance  of  the  French  collieries  col« 
lectively,  the  skill  of  the  miners,  and  the  cheapness  of  coal  at  die 
pit's  mouth  (as  if  the  only  question  to  solve  was  not  the  cheapness 
of  supply  to  the  consumer),  and  thence  concludes  that  the  duty  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  present  high  price.  If  he  had  added  of 
French  coal^  his  argument  would  be  correct,  for  the  duty  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  foreign  coal*  He  jusdy 
ascribes  the  price  of  native  coal  to  the  want  of  means  of  carriage, 
but  adds  that  "  to  sacrifice  the  miners,  because  the  nation  has 
not  rendered  the  country  passable,  seems  to  us  a  very  unjust . 
measure.''  This  inference  is  singular  enough.  Manufacturers 
are  only  to  be  protected,  according  to  M.  Thiers,  until  they 
themselves  find  means  to  succeed ;  but  it  seems  that  the  coal 
trade  is  to  be  protected  until  the  means  are  found  by  the  public; 
or  in  other  words,  the  public  is  to  be  taxed  in  its  coal,  uetil  it  con- 
sents to  lay  out  a  round  sum  upon  roads  and  canals.  He  there- 
fore refuses  to  admit  the  smallest  reduction  in  the  duty.  Upon 
the  importance  of  coal,  it  would  be  almost  a  waste  of  words  to 
make  a  single  observation.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  take  a 
passage  from  the  Adresse  of  the  Bordeaux  merchants,  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  shows  the  operation  of  the  duty  on  the  important 
business  oi  steam-boats. 

'^  Oar  cools  from  the  north  cease  Xo  arrive  when  the  freight  from 
Dunkirk  eaLcceJs  teo  frvocs.  which  is  the  largest  freight  they  can  beari 
and  as  to  the  coals  of  the  Aveyroo,  during  ten  months  of  the  year  they 
cannot  reach  us,  from  the  w«nt  of  water  necessary  for  navigatioa  ;  and 
when  there  b  sniBctent  water,  the  expence  of  transport  exceeds  two 
francs  the  hectolitre,  as  b  the  case  with  the  Gaillac  (Langnedoc)  coak. 
It  will  only  he  when  we  can  procure  coal  at  the  lowest  prices  that  we  can 
resume  the  plaa  of  reg^ular  commuDication  with  oar  pi  iiw  ipal  poets  by 
means  of  steam- boats.  The  attempt  to  do  so  that  has  just  fiuled,  for- 
alshes  as  with  the  melancholy  proof,  thai  a  steam-boot  of  150  hnne 
power  would  expend  t^>l20  traizcs,  if  she  coald  get  a  aiock  of  cool  in 
£n^IaQj>  whilst  under  the  present  system^  she  is  pat  to  an  outlay  of 
i3S,240  trancs.  This  didEerence,  amounting  ahnost  to  70,000  francs  per 
innum^  is  e^uol  to  above  I S  per  cent,  on  the  prodts  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed."—p.  34. 

^  e  believe;  that  there  is  uot  a  single  boat  regularly  coiployed 
bctaeen  any  oi  the  Freu«:h  Atlantic  ports^  and  no  wonder.  But 
not  only  could  English  coal  be  delivered  at  one-Judfoi  dbe  price  of 
French  coaI»  ic  could  also  be  delivered  ia  uny  quantities  likely  to 
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be  demanded  by  the  most  extensive  industry  that  the  future  could 
call  up.     The  present  consumption  in  England  is  ]60  millions 
of  hectolitres^  whilst  that  of  France  is  only  sixteen ;  it  is  obvious 
that  the  smallest  efforts  would  suffice  to  supply  such  a  demand. 
The  owners  of  forest   property  are  zealous  supporters   of  the 
privileges  of  the  collieries^  arguing^  and  with  much  greater  justice 
than  M.  Thiers  and  the  mining  companies^  that  so  long  as  im- 
portation is  restrained^  the  coal  produced  in  the  market  will  never 
be  cheap  or  plentiful  enough  to  compete  seriously  with  wood 
fuel.    It  is  but  just  to  state  that  the  Committee^  with  better 
judgment  than  the  minister,  suggest  the  striking  off  one-third  of 
the  duty. 

Iron. — In  a  former  number*  we  detailed  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  foreign  iron,  and  the  mischiefs  which  it  inflicts  on  the 
consumers  of  iron  and  also  of  fuel.  We  are  glad  to  find  ourselves 
more  than  borne  out  by  the  more  recent  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Vil- 
liers  and  Bowring. 

*'  In  the  article  of  iron,"  say  those  gentlemen,  ''  the  annual  sacrifice 
made  by  the  agriculturists  to  the  protected  iron  masters  has  been  fre- 
quently allowed  to  be  not  less  than  £1,500,000  or  £2,000,000  sterling 
per  annum.  The  lands  cultivated  in  France  are  supposed  to  amount  to 
22,818,000  hectares,  equal  to  57,045,000  acres  English;  and  it  is  cal- 
culated that  a  team  of  oxen  would  cultivate  fifteen  hectares :  hence 
the  quantity  of  ploughs  employed  in  France  are  estimated  at  about 
1|5QO^OOO.  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  represents  the  annual  use  and 
waste  of  iron  at  forty  kil.  per  team,  but  it  has  been  more  frequently  esti- 
mated at  fifty  kil.,  making,  for  the  whole  consumption,  75^000,000, 
which,  at  90  francs  per  100  kil.,  consumes  67,500,000  francs,  equal  to 

£2,700,000  sterling The  loss  to  agriculture  alone  must  be  taken 

Bt  above  ^1,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  The  annual  consumption  of 
France  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  160,000  tons.  The  average 
difference  of  price  between  France  and  England  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years  more  than  £10  per  ton.  The  smallest  annual  loss  is  there- 
fere  £1,600,000 The  relative  prices  of  French  and  English  iron 

are  now  far  more  remote  than  when  the  protective  system  was  called 
into  its  present  active  operation.  Ruinous  losses  have  attended  many  of 
the  iron-making  adventures.  The  largest  of  the  iron  companies  have 
become  bankrupt  3  aud  so  far  from  the  protecting  experiment  having 
produced  the  consequences  anticipated  by  its  advocates,  its  failure  has 
been  as  signal  as  its  cost  has  been  enormous." — Report,  pp.  28,  29. 

The  French  iron  masters  have  been  forty  years  in  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  home  market,  and  during  that  time,  they  have 
made  no  progress  worth  notice  in  producing  iron  in  large  quanti- 
ties, or  at  a  cheap  price.     At  the  present  hour,  it  seems  by  the 

•  See  Fi  Q.  R.  vol.  vi.  pp.  397,  402. 
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admiasioD  of  an  ardent  prohibitionist,'*''  that  the  expense  of  manu- 
facturing the  cast  necessary  to  produce  a  ton  of  iron  comes  in 
France  to  sixpoufids,  whilst  in  England  it  is  only  two;  whilst  the- 
present  consumption  of  France  does  not  exceed  that  of  \S26. 
We  unhesitatingly  believe  that  the  state  of  the  iron  trade  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  lamentable  inferiority  of  that  fine  country  in 
nearly  all  the  important  arts  of  industry^  and  in  most  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life.  Without  abundance  of  iron^  tools, 
implements,  and  machinery,  are  neither  cheap,  plentiful,  nor 
good.  In  France,  a  steam  engine  for  cotton-spinning  costs 
£2,^50,  whilst  in  England  it  may  be  purchased  for  «£l,400. 
Not  one-twentieth  part  of  Paris  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  its 
supply  of  water,  as  compared  with  that  of  London,  is  as  one  to 
five  hunared,  the  price  of  iron  pipes  rendering  a  better  system 
impossible.  With  respect  to  the  goodness  or  plentifulness  of 
implements,  the  best  proof  would  be  the  sketch  of  a  Limousia 
plough,  half-a-dozen  of  which  have  only  two  shares  between 
them.  The  following  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  others.;  ^'  The 
government"  say  the  Bordeaux  merchants,  ^^ provides  itself  vfith 
machines  abroad" — (p.  39.)  Of  the  present  state  of  the  French 
iron  trade,  we  cannot  afford  the  information  that  is  desirable, 
from  a  want  of  authentic  evidence ;  the  English  Commissioners 
having  moreover  postponed  their  details  for  a  second  Report. 
M.  Thiers,  relying  upon  the  loose  and  passion-formed  assertions 
put  forth  in  the  meetmg  of  December,  furnishes  some  statements 
m  which  we  cannot  place  the  same  confidence  as  himself.  For 
example,  he  asserts,  that  since  1828,  the  manufacturers  have 
found  means  to  reduce  the  price  of  inferior  iron  at  the  foundries 
from  42  and  44,  to  31  and  32  francs  the  quintal.  We  entertain 
a  very  strong  suspicion  that  this  reduction  is  exaggerated,  die 
more  so,  as  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  sale  prices  of  Franche  Comt6 
iron,  at  the  late  fair  of  Ch&lons-sur-Saone.  The  following  fact, 
which  we  extract  from  his  Expose,  may  dispense  us  with  sifting 
his  disputable  statements.  "  Welsh  iron  can  be  sold  in  a  French 
port,  dutyfree,  at  seventeen  francs  the  quintal,  tchilst  French 
IRON  q/'  the  same  qualitu,  cannot  be  sold  in  the  same  market  for 
less  than  thirty-Seven  '  !  If  we  compute  this  average  rate  of 
difference  for  the  whole  consumption,  and  add  it  to  the  increase 
the  iron  trade  produces  in  the  price  of  fuel,  as  we  explained  in 
our  former  number,  we  shall  find  that  the  surcharge  is  three  mil' 
Kons  and  a  hatf  for  a  consumption  Jive  times  smaller  than  that 
of  England,  or  eight  times,  if  the  difference  of  population  be  taken 
into  the  account.     Such  an  enormity  would  appear  more  irre* 

*  Du  Tarif  i  Tentree  en  France  det  Foatcs  et  des  Fcrs,  par  M.  Cabrol.    1834. 
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miibh  than  any  of  the  penchans  of  which  M.  Thiers  treats,  but 

it  is  too  weak  for  the  reserve  of  the  governmenti     The  present  tax 

is^7  francs  50  cents,  and  die  government  proposed  a  reduction 

of  ofie  franc  per  annum,  to  begin  the  1st  of  July,  1835,  until  it 

has  reached ^t>eyra/tC5,  when  it  is  to  stop.     So  that  in  the  year 

of  grace^  1840,  the  French  would  be  allowed  to  buy  English  iron 

at  thirty-seven  francs  the  quintal,  or  at  four-sevenths  more  than  its 

intrinsic  value !     An  alteration  of  this  microscopic  sort  has  more 

tbe  appearance  of  derision  than  of  serious  attention  to  the  public 

iaterests.     The  direct  protection  of  the  iron  trade  is  propped  up 

by  several  lateral  buttresses^  amongst  which  the  most  flagitious  is 

tbe  tin  duty. 

I  "  Sheet  tin,**  says  tbe  Bordeaux  Adresse,  "  is  an  article  that  we  are 
I.  in  Tain  trying  to  naturalize,  to  the  injury  of  our  trade  with  England. 
Hovr  matfy  circumstances  there  are  that  are  contrary  to  its  production  in 
France !  On  one  side,  a  total  want  of  tin,  which  we  take  from  England  ^ 
OD  tbe  other,  our  sheet  iron  costs  us  three  times  the  price  of  that  of  our 
neighbours.  To  protect  a  miserable  industry  which  is  quite  strange  to 
OS,  au  exorbitant  duty  of  77  francs  per  100  kil.,  or  cent,  per  cent,  on 
tbeir  value,  was  put  upon  the  Import  of  foreign  tin ;  and  it  is  with  the 
belp  of  this  protection,  which  compels  the  nation  to  pay  for  all  its  tin 
nteo^ils  the  double  of  their  value,  that  France  manages  to  manufacljure  a 
commodity  of  very  inferior  quality." — p.  36. 

Cotion  Manufacture* — "  Our  cotton  manufacture  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  millions  of  francs  before  the  Revolution;  it  is 
now  valued  at  five  or  six  hundred  millions  in  cloth,  prints  and 
yarn.  Surely  here  is  a  protection  that  bears  its  fruits,"  Such 
are  the  strange  assertions  of  M.  Thiers — such  are  the  proofs  he 
affords  of  observation.  The  increase  of  consumption  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  decrease  in  price,*  which,  in  turn,  is  the  effect  of  the 
fall  in  raw  cotton  and  of  the  improvement  in  the  art  of  manufac- 
tore,  for  neither  of  which  is  France  indebted  to  protection.  The 
first  is  due  to  the  extended  growth  of  American  and  Egyptian 
cotton;  and  as  to  the  last,  we  do  not  know  a  single  invention  or 
UDprovement  to  which  the  French  cotton  manufacturers  can  legiti- 
mately lay  claim ;  their  skill  has  never  gone  beyond  a  prudent 
adoption  of  English  inventions  and  the  aid  of  English  workmen. 
Tlat  ptptection  has  put  the  market  into  the  exclusive  hands  of  a 
few  Frenchmen  is  true.  But  on  what  terms  f  Like  all  prohibi- 
tionistis,  M.  Thiers  carefully  keeps  this  point  out  of  sight;  whilst, 
in  truth,  it  is  the  sole  test  to  try  the  expediency  of  such  schemes. 
The  most  that  he  advances  is,  that  some  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  quality  of  tulles  and  muslins,  which,  by  the  way, 

•  The  same  qnality  of  cotton  twist  which  now  sells  here  for  three  shillings  per  lb., 
<old  in  Sir  R.  Arkwright's  lime  (1780-90)  for  9ne  jKund  gighUtn  shiltingi  per  Jb. ! 
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is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  smuggling  of  fine  yarn  from 
England.  M,  Thiers  furnishes  no  details  upon  the  present  price 
of  cotton  goods^  nor  on  the  expense  of  production ;  and  we  have 
met  with  no  evidence  about  it  posterior  to  the  last  revolution.  At 
that  period,  as  we  showed  in  the  former  number  already  referred 
to,  the  prohibition  of  foreign  cottcas  taxed  France  to  the  amount 
of  two  niiiiions  sterling  per  annum. 

M.  Thiers  is  silent  upon  the  present  situation  of  the  manufac- 
turers^ but  if  we  may  believe  the  doleful  cries  with  which  at  die 
meeting  of  December  they  resisted  all  the  suggestions  made  for 
lowering  the  protection,  we  must  conclude  that  they  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  distress.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  not  far  from  the 
truth;  for  permanent  distress,  is  one  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  monopolies  of  this  sort,  the  nature  of  which  is  to  give 
an  unnatural  activity  to  domestic  competition.  No  diminution  is 
to  take  place  in  the  existing  restriction,  with  the  exception  of  thait 
upon  the  importation  of  line  twist  for  the  muslin  and  tulle  manu- 
factures, which  is  to  be  admitted  at  a  duty. 

Colonial  Produce:  Sugar. — The  difference  of  price  between 
the  sugar  of  the  French  colonies  and  the  average  of  other  sugar  is 
estimated  at  SO  francs  the  100  kiL  The  importation  for  home 
consumption  in  1832  was  82^247>(>6l  kil.;  so  that  die  exclusion 
of  foreign  sugar  charges  France  with  an  annual  burthen  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling  for  the  benefit  of  the  sugar  colonists.  The  beet-root 
manufacture  has  now  reached  12,000,000  of  kil.,  which^  although 
untaxed^  sells  at  the  same  price  as  the  colonial  commodity,  and 
consequently  loads  the  nation  with  the  difference  between  its 
price  and  that  of  the  same  quantity  of  foreign  sugar;  and  to  diese 
burthens  must  be  added  military  and  naval  expenses^  taxes  to 
supply  the  revenue  which  French  sugar  is  unable  to  yield^  and 
numerous  other  charges.  According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Eng- 
lish Commissioners,  the  yearly  cost  of  the  French  sugar  trade  is 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  quarter  sterling.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  French  colonies  has  never  been  estimated  at  above 
half  a  million,  of  which  the  whites  scarcely  form  a  fifth ;  and  Tor 
such  paltry  settlements  as  these,  which  France  would  probably 
lose  during  a  war,j>he  sacrifices  the  vast  increase  of  domestic  con- 
sumption and  the  immense  commerce  which  a  free  trade  in  colo- 
nial produce  with  other  nations  would  call  into  existence. 

lu  spite  of  this  state  of  things,  no  diminution  of  the  foreign 
duties  IS  proposed.  The  only  change  admitted,  either  by  the 
Government  or  the  Committee,  is  a  proposal  to  facilitate  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  clayed  sugars  in  favour  of  the  export  trade  of 
th^  Freuch  refiners,  for  whose  couvenience  the  sv-stem  of  bounties 
was  altered  last  year  into  one  of  drawbacks. 
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Xtii^it.— In  1822  the  duties  on  foreign  thread  and  linen  were 
ndsed  by  the  French  government  so  as  to  be  almost  proliibitory, 
md  the  annual  importations  from  Belgium  and  Germany,  which 
were  worth  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  fell  almost  to  naught; 
whilst  the  price  of  the  home-made  linen,  particularly  of  the  finer 
sorts,  rose  25  and  30  per  cent.  The  linen  trade,  however,  de- 
rived but  small  advantage  from  the  protection,  for  the  consumers 
had  recourse  to  the  cotton  manufactures  as  a  substitute;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  French  dying  trade  for  the  foreign  market  fell 
entirely  away,  as  did  the  entrep6t  trade  in  foreign  linens,  both  of 
which  had  been  sources  of  great  business.  Would  it  be  believed 
that,  in  spite  of  these  circumstances,  the  minister  proposed  to 
augment  the  prohibition,  and  render  it  more  effective  r  But  so  it 
is.  The  duty  on  the  raw  flax  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  higher 
than  the  duty  on  the  thread,  the  first  being  at  30  francs  the  100  kil., 
-  whilst  the  second  was  only  24  franCs — a  distinction  which,  unin- 
telligible as  it  is,  was  favourable  to  the  public.  M.  Thiers  coolly 
proposed  to  lower  the  flax  duty  to  15  francs,  at  which  rate  it  will 
pe  quite  as  effectual  in  excluding  foreign  flax  as  the  previous 
duty,  and  to  raise  the  thread  duty  to  50  and  70  francs !  *'  Avec 
cet  encouragement,"  he  says,  "  la  filature  des  lins  fera  de  rapides 
progris."  And  yet  M.  Thiers  would  say  that  this  is  not  an 
[  absolute  isystem!  The  Commissioners,  as  if  ashamed  of  such 
I     OHtre»cuidance,  proposed  30  and  55  francs. 

So  much  for  the  devices  of  MM.  Thiers  and  Meynard!  '  Our 
'     readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  thrust 
this  plan  aside,  having  resolved  to  throw  the  fabrication  of  a  new 
system  upon  the  future  legislature.     But  as  it  was  necessary, 
after  such   mighty  note   of  preparation,  to  do  something,   the 
Chambers  authorized  the  government  to  change  some  of  the  pro- 
hibitions into  duties  by  ordinance,  according  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  M.  Thiers   and  the   Committee. — (Loi  du  Budget  des 
Recettes  pour  1835,  Art.  24.)     And  at  the  same  time  an  under- 
standing took  place,  that  the  government  should  put  into  force 
an  old  law  of  1814,  which  empowered  it  (Art.  2.)  to  lower  the 
duties  on  the  entry  of  certain  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures, 
until  the   subsequent   session.     M.  Duch^tel,   the   new   trade- 
minister — who,  by  the  way,  was  one  of  the  French  colleagues  of 
Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bowring — has  accordingly  put  forth  an  ordi- 
nance^ allowing  English  fine  twist,  Cashmire  shawls,  unprinted 
silk  handkerchiefs,  watches,  and  a  few  other  unimportant  articles, 
to  enter  freely,  but  at  high  duties :  the  demand  for  all  which,  be 
it  said,  was  already  supplied  in  full  by  the  smuggler.     The  second 
ordinance,  which  is  the  really  important  one,  remains  to  be  issued. 
It  has  been  avowedly  suspended  until  the  nature  of  the  elections 
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could  be  ascertained^  and  it  is  now  currently  stated  in  France/  j 
that  their  anti-free-trade  complexion  will  frighten  M.  Duchfttel 
from  extending  its  provisions  even  so  far  as  the  puny  suggestions  .| 
of  MM.  Thiers  and  Meynard;  at  all  events  it  will  not  surpan 
them.     The  French  prohibitive  system  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  unchanged  in  all  its  material  features.     And  now  let  yA  ask 
what  have  been  its  fruits?     Has  quality  been  improved,  qaantily 
sufficiently  extended,  or  price  diminished?     Are  the  protected 
pursuits  prosperous?      We   unhesitatingly   answer — No.     The 
cheapness  of  transport,  machinery,  and  in  many  cases  of  raw 
materials ;   the  low  rate  of  profit^  with  other  equally  powerful  *;1 
causes,  render  this  country  so  eminently  superior  in  most  of.  the     i 
productions  on  which  France  is  wasting  her  energies,  that  suc- 
cessful competition  is  hopeless.     At  the  present  moment,  a  greit 
noise  is  making  in  France  about  improving  the  means  of  tram- 
port  by  rail-roads,  and  the  giddy  public  allow  themselves  to  be 
bamboozled  with  Laputan  projects  for  tracing  some  score  of  them 
in  directions  seemingly  suited  to  the  manufacturers.     Hardfy  one 
of  these  will  be  executed — such  is  our  confident  prediction;  ber 
cause  the  only  purpose  of  the  projectors  is  to  lure  on  the  nation 
to  a  patient  support  of  the  prohibition  system.     A  decrease  in 
the  price  of  machinery,  or  a  change  in  the  other  causes  &at  ope- 
rate against  France,  is  equally  out  of  the  question.     Sealed  her 
ports  are,  and  sealed  they  will  remain,  so  long  as  the  hope  of 
success  in  this  respect  is  entertained. 

The  indirect  efiect  of  this  precious  system  is  as  mischievous  as 
its  direct  operation.     Smuggling  is  carried  on  in  France  in  all  the 
prohibited  articles  to  an  extent  that  would  be  incredible  viere  it 
not  for  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  the  English  Commis- 
sioners.    ''  An  investigation  on  the  Belgian  frontier  leads  us  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  British  goods  {manufactures)  smuggled  . 
into  France,  from  that  side  alone,  at  more  than  two  millions 
sterling  a  year"! — (Report,  p.  o2.)     A  prodigious  mass  of  colo- 
nial produce  is  also  introduced  clandestinely  across  the  same  fron- 
tier.    The  same  frauds  are  likewise  committed  along  the  whole 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  coasts^  and  across  the  Spanish  and 
Eastern  borders,  where,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  English  mer- 
chandize finds  its  way  for  the  purpose ;  and  to  this  must  be  added 
the  produce  of  other  countries^  smuggled  in  the  same  manner 
in  very  large  quantities.     These  enormous  frauds  are  committed, 
and  go  on  increasing,  in  spite  of  the  most  vigilant,  iqgenious,  and 
unsparing  Preventive  Service  that  exists  in   Europe.     Messrs. 
Villiers  and  Bowring  have  collected  some  highly  curious  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  risk  and  cost  of  French  smuggling.     '*  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  grounded  on  the  most  extensive  investiga- 
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600%  the  protectiDg  power  of  the  French  custom-house  is  on  the 

iihok  limited  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  manufactures;  so  that  the 

wrerage  rate  of  smuggling  is  probably  about  twenty-five  per  cent. 

OD  real  value." — {Report,  p.  48.)     Fixed  insurance  lists  exist  at 

each  frontier  and  line  of  coast,  and  the  contraband  business  is 

carried  on  by  large  and  wealthy  *  smuggling  companies/  with  all 

the  order  and  almost  all  the  security  of  regular  business.     The 

foUowiug  story  has  been  already  repeated  on  both  sides  of  the 

inter,  but  it  affords  such  a  felicitous  proof  of  the  unconquerable 

iagenuity  of  fraud,  that  we  shall  insert  it  in  our  own  pages. 

**  The  director  of  the  (Freocfa)  custom-boase  says,  that  since  the 
nppression  of  smuggling  by  horses,  in  1 825,  dogs  have  been  employed, 
b  1623  it  was  estimated  that  100,000  kil.  of  goods  were  thus  intro- 
duced into  France;  in  1825,  187,315$  in  1826,  2,100,000  kil.— all 
these  estimates  being  reported  as  rather  under  the  mark :  the  calcuia- 
tioQ  has  been  made  at  2^  kil.  as  a  pro  rata  per  dog.  The  dogs  some- 
times carry  10  kil.  and  sometimes  even  12.  The  above  estimate  sup- 
poses that  one  dog  in  ten  in  certain  districts,  and  in  others  one  in  twenty, 
WHS  killed ;  but  these  calculations  must  necessarily  be  vague.  In  the 
opiDion  of  many  of  the  custom-house  officers,  not  more  than  one  in 
sereDty-five  is  destroyed,  even  when  notice  has  been  given,  and  the  dogs 
ire  expected.  Tobacco  and  colonial  produce  are  generally  the  objects 
of  this  illicit  trade;  sometimes  cotton  twist  and  manufactures.  In  the 
nei^boorhood  of  Dunkirk  dogs  have  been  taken  with  a  burthen  of  the 
fsloe  of  sixy  eight,  or  even  twelve  hundred  francs.  The  dogs  which  are 
trained  to  these  ^  dishonest  habits*  are  conducted  in  packs  to  the  foreign 
^tier$  they  are  kept  without  food  for  many  hours  ^  they  are  then 
beaten  and  laden,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  started  on  their 
travels.  They  reach  the  abodes  of  their  masters,  which  are  generally 
selected  at  two  or  three  leagues  from  the  frontiers,  as  speedily  as  they 
ciD,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  well-treated,  and  provided  with  A  quan- 
tity of  food.  It  is  said  they  do  much  mischief  by  the  destruction  of 
igrieoltnral  property,  inasmuch  as  they  usually  take  the  most  direct 
ooone  across  the  country.  They  are  dogs  of  a  large  size  for  the  most 
'  part*  Among  the  measures  proposed  for  the  suppression  of  this  mode  of 
snragi^ing,  a  premium  of  three  francs  a  head  has  been  allowed  for  every 
inoding  dog  {Chien  fraudeur)  destroyed ;  but  this,  as  appears  by  the 
tables,  has  been  wholly  insufficient,  though  the  cost  has  not  been  incon- 
siderable, namely,  11,000  francs  per  annum  before  1827,  and  15,000 
francs  per  annum  since  that  period,  when  the  premium  was  allowed  in 
the  Thionville  district,  where  the  trade  is  stUl  carried  on  by  the  aid  of 
dogs,  more  extensively  than  elsewhere.  It  appears  by  the  return  that 
40,278  dogs  have  been  destroyed  between  1 820  and  1 830,  and  premiums 
to  the  amount  of  120,834  francs  paid  for  their  destruction.** — Report, 

M.  Thiers  lately  took  occasion  to  denounce  the  advocates  of 
•free-trade  as  '  rheteurs'  What  reply  has  he  to  give  to  rhetoric 
like  this?     And  yet  this  only  the  feeblest  of  the  mdirect  evils  of 
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the  prohibition  policy.  By'excluding  the  sugars  of  Spain,  the  fuel 
and  manufactures  of  England,  the  cattle  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
wool  and  linen  of  Germany,  France  has  driven  the  merchants  of 
all  these  countries  from  her  markets.  Her  exports  are  at  a  point 
that  excites  the  derision  of  her  enemies  and  the  concern  of  her 
best  friends.  Her  new  government,  already  loaded  with  an  arrear 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  millions  sterling,  is  driven  to  the  greatest 
straits  to  supply  funds  for  the  extraordinary  expenses  attendant 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  country,  of  which  there  seems  no: 
prospect  of  diminution.  It  might  reap  a  large  revenue  from  the 
duties  that  could  be  reasonably  levied  on  the  cheap  goods  im- 
ported from  abroad,  while  it  cannot  impose  them  on  the  dear  ones 
produced  at  home.  These  resources  are  entirely  lost^  If  com- 
merce be  a  good  thing,  it  must  be  best  when  we  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear,  which  is  eminently  the  case  with  regard  to  the  staples  of 
France,  and  the  commodities  she  could  import.  She  is  plentifully 
supplied  with  numerous  productions,  which,  under  a  better  sys- 
tem, would  m^et  not  only  with  a  ready,  extensive  and  profitable 
market,  but  one  in  which  she  would  find  no  rival;  for  the  produce 
of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Gascony,  Languedoc  and  Provence  is 
sui  generis,  comparable  with  no  other,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is  to 
be  found  in  spots  whence  it  is  of  easy  exportation.  According  to 
the  memorable  petition  presented  to  the  Chambers  in  1828,  from 
Bordeaux,  the  yearly  produce  of  France  in  wine  is  forty-  millions 
of  hectolitres,  the  cultivation  of  which  occupies  almost  one-fiftfa  of 
the  entire  population.  In  some  districts  the  portion  is  one  half, 
lu  the  single  department  of  the  Gironde,  more  than  200,000  per- 
sons are  concerned  in  the  production  of  a  single  species  of  wine. 
Any  check  given  to  a  pursuit  of  such  paramount  importance  must 
obviously  give  rise  to  extensive  distress,  and  any  increase  of  sale 
would  be  as  extensively  beneficial.  Before  the  Revolution  the 
value  of  the  wines,  brandies,  &c.  exported  from  France  exceeded 
two  millions  sterling.  Bordeaux  alone  sold  100,000  tnns.  What 
the  export  would  be  now,  with  the  immense  increase  of  wealth 
and  population  that  has  taken  place  since  that  epoch  in  all  the 
importing  countries,  if  the  trade  were  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  guess.  What  it  is  under  the  present  system  it  is 
lamentable  to  see.  The  export  does  not  exceed  60,000  tuns,  and 
such  an  accumulation  of  the  stock  of  wines  has  taken  place^  that 
a  sole  is  nearly  impracticable.  The  following  sketch  of  the  his-* 
tor}-  and  present  state  oi  the  Bordeaux  wine  trade  with  England 
is  of  such  interest  that  our  readers  will  doubtless  be  thankful  for 
it,  in  spite  of  its  length.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Adrtsse  of  the 
merchants,  already  rtlierred  to. 

*^  There  was  a  time  when  France  sent  20,000  tuns  of  wine  to  Eng« 
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knd,  the  population  of  which  did  not  exce^  Gve  millions.  This  was  in 
1669.  Things  then  followed  their  natural  course  5  Colbert  had  not  yet 
thrown  himself  headlong  into  manufactures,  without  taking  heed  of  the 
fate  of  agriculture  and  trade.  The  taxes  in  England  were  very  mode- 
nte,  and  were  the  same  for  all  growths ;  so  that  in  fact  this  mass  of 
French  wine  did  not  represent  more  than  four-ninths  of  the  total  con- 
samption  of  that  country.  But  in  1 697  a  great  change  took  place.  The 
^ty  on  French  wine  was  fixed  at  4s,  per  gallon^  whilst  that  on  Portugal 
wine  was  only  \s,  8d.  This  difference  of  duty,  combined  with  the 
means  of  interchange  between  England  and  Portugal,  which  possessed 
no  manufactures,  whilst  France  and  England  added  the  war  of  manu- 
fKfeares  to  that  of  arms  —this  difference  produced  a  much  more  import- 
ant alteration  in  the  relative  consumption  of  French  and  Portugal  wines, 
which  was  as  2  to  774! !  !  From  1 707  to  1 744  the  duties  remained  at 
about  the  same  relative  rates,  that  is  to  say,  4s,  4d,  on  French  and  2«. 
on  Portugueze  wine ;  but  as  peace  was  somewhat  favourable  to  our  own 
production,  it  was  consumed  in  the  proportion  of  878  tuns  to  11,388. 
From  1745  to  1762  the  duty  on  our  wines  was  increased  to  58,  2(/.,  and 
Ibis  increase  of  20  per  cent,  produced  a  diminution  of  55  per  cent,  in 
ffie  consumption,  which  was  of  398  tuns  of  French  to  1 1,316  of  Portu- 
gueze. 

"  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  increase  or  diminution  of  import  duties 
bave  been  considered  the  principal  causes  of  an  increase  or  lessening  of 
consamption,  which  is  true,  as  we  have  just  proved.     But  the  duty  is  not 
the  only  thing  that  has  this  influence  5  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  inter- 
change has  a  great  part  in  it.     We  ceased  to  sell  our  wines  in  England 
the  moment  we  determined  to  extract  from,  or  manufacture  at  home,  the 
matters  that  she  had  been  used  to  bring  us,  and  for  which  she  took  our 
wmes  in  return.     And  as  Portugal  has  given  a  marked  preference  to 
tho^  English  goods  which  we  refuse  to  take,  England,  on  her  side,  has 
refused  our  wines,  and  favoured  those  of  Portugal  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  Portugal  favoured  her  manufactures.     What  we  say  is  supported 
by  a  very  remarkable  circumstance.     Whilst  England  abandoned  our 
wines  because  we  refused  her  manufactures,  the  wants  of  our  colonies, 
particularly  St.  Domingo,  forced  us  to   get  about  50,000  barrels  of 
foreign  salt  provbions.    Those  of  Ireland  being  the  best,  we  continued 
to  take  them  from  that  country,  and  the  result  was  as  follows  : — Whilst 
England  took  1 1,500  tiins  of  wine  from  Portugal,  and  only  took  400 
tims  from  us,  we  can  prove  by  the  account-books  of  some  of  the  firms 
at  Bordeaux,  that  we  sent  to  Ireland,  the  population  of  which  was  not 
more  than  three  millions,  at  least  5,000  tiins ;  and  yet  the  duties  were 
justly  proportioned  as  between  England  and  Ireland  !    According  to  the 
Methuen  treaty,  the  wines  of  Portugal  paid  in  England  only  two-thirds 
of  the  duty  put  upon  those  of  France.     In  Ireland  the  duty  on  French 
wines  was  less  than  in  England,  but  the  discriminating  duty  between  the 
French  and  Portugueze  wines  was  kept  up.     Our  wines  paid  higher 
duties  than  those  of  Portugal,  but  Ireland  had  few  concerns  with  Oporto, 
whilst  it  bad  many  with  Bordeaux,  and  habit  and  good  understanding 
made  up  for  the  surplus  of  duty.     England  traded  with  Portugal,  and 
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received  ber  wines ^  Ireland,  with  France,  and  preferred  oars»  With 
St.  Domingo,  we  lost  the  trade  in  salt  provisions,  and  wjth  it  the  exten- 
sive vent  of  our  wines  in  Ireland. 

^'  On  approaching  our  own  times^  we  have  to  mention  the  resijts  of  ■ 
some  of  the  variations  that  have  tsdien  place  in  the  duties.  The  treaty 
of  1786  diminished  them,  and  the  consumjption  of  our  wines  increasfii 
70  per  cent. ;  but  it  was  70  per  cent,  only  on  400  tuns.  In  179[2  tbe 
duties  were  fixed  at  3^.  9d.  on  French  wines,  and  2«.  5 J.  on  tbosftof 
Portugal  3  and  the  general  consumption  of  the  country  rose  from  12,000 
to  33,700  tuns.  In  1802  the  tariff  laid  8«.  \0d,  on  French  wines,  sod 
bs.  10c/.  on  those  of  Portugal  5  and  the  consumption  fell  to  26,000  tank 
In  1812  there  was  an  augmentation  oiWs,  bd.  on  French  winesi,  ao^of  . 
78.  7d,  upon  those  of  Portugal  3  and  the  consumption  was  only,  2O,0Qt 
tuns.  In  1 822  the  duties  were  the  same,  and  the  consumpticm  remsined 
the  same,  except  about  400  tuns.  But  as  soon  as  the  duties  wen 
diminished,  the  consumption  advanced  5  and  in  1830,  when  the  duty  wv 
fixed  uniformly  on  all  wines  at  bs.  6d.,  the  consumption  exceeded  30,0^ 
tuns,  that  is  to  say,  it  returned  almost  to  what  it  was  in  1792. 

"  But  how  things  are  changed  for  us,  if  1669  be  compared  with  oar 
own  times  !     England,  with  five  millions  of  inhabitants,  took  20^0W 
tuns  of  our  wine  3  and  in    1825,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,   with  I 
population  of  twenty-three  millions,  only  took  1 800  tuns  $  if  compared 
with  the  population,  we  export  7b  tuns  now,  whilst  our  ancestors  ex- 
ported 4000.      The  rate  of  duty  and  the  habits  of  trade  coDtriboie 
largely  towards  the  relative  differences  of  consumption  in  the  difierot 
countries  in  the  north  of  Europe.     Thus,  in  1825,  England,  wboie 
produce  we  nearly  entirely  refused,  took  1800  tuns  of  wine  for  twenty- 
three  millions  of  people,  whilst  the  Low  Coimtries,  which  furnished  v 
with  more  commodities  than  we  could  return,  purchased  1 1,600  tiins 
for  six  millions  of  Dutch  and  Belgians.     In  the  same  year,  the  Uniitd 
States,  whose  habits  of  life  are  English,  imported  2200  tuns  frojoa  fior- 
deaux  alone,  that  is  to  say,  400  tuns  more  than  England,  for  a  popolft- 
tion  less  by  half.      But  the  Hanseatic  towns  akme  took  off  10,000 
tuns,  and  Denmark,  which  has  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  pop»- 
lation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  took  more  than  1200  tuna,  or  twoi- 
thirds  of  the  consumption  of  twenty-three  millions  of  English*     la 
these  different  countries,  the  duties  are  lower  than  in  England,  and  Acf 
take  wine  of  a  cheaper  sort,  which  would  doubtless  suit  the  mass  of  the 
English  population,  since  the  climates  are  alike.      But  as  this  wine 
has  to  bear  in  England  the  same  duty  as  those  of  a  higher  ^oe,  and 
is  made  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  dearer,  it  has  been  obserred, 
that  the  consumption  of  England  is  not  directed  towards  wines,  when 
they  pay  a  duty  of  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  above  the  sale  price. 

*'  From  this  rapid  sketch,  it  may  be  easily  understood  how  disadvanta- 
geous for  France,  and  particularly  tor  the  department  of  theGironde,  oar 
present  concerns  with  England  are.  But  they  are  not  only  embarrassed  by 
the  tariff  of  our  neighbours,  they  are  even  still  more  so  by  our  own  ;  fiw 
our  importations  into  Great  Britain  exceed  those  from  England  into 
France  by  two-thirds.     It  is,  therefore,  essential  for  us  to  abirodcm  -a 
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tUte  of  things  so  overwhelming  for  us^  and  to  try  and  recover  our  an- 
cient advantages. 

''  The  best  means  of  attaining  this  end,  is  to  reduce  as  much  as  pos- 
nUe  the  duties  at  present  imposed  upon  metals,  machinery,  coal,  and 
salt  provisions  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  exigency  of  the  landed  interest  and 
the  brevrers,  England,  if  we  adopt  this  measure,  will  be  inevitably  led 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  our  wines^,  particularly  on  those  of  the  second  and 
Hard  class:  otherwise,  she  would  deprive  us  of  our  best  means  of 
making  our  payments,  and,  in  turn,  take  on  herself  the  burthen  of  a 
fmuggling  trade.  The  experiment  we  are  making  before  her  eyes,  and 
itill  more,  those  wise  principles  of  economy  which  she  was  the  first  to 
proclaim^  will  preserve  her  from  such  a  fault.*' — pp.  44 — 46. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  a  crowd  of  productions  which  . 
find  no  external  vent,  from  the  same  obstacles  as  those  opposed 
to  the  export  of  wine ;  the  most  prominent  are  brandy^  vinegar, 
oil,  fruity  soap,  perfumery,  and  more  particularly  the  important 
one  of  silk ;  but  the  state  of  the  wine-trade  will  suffice.  Other 
consequences  are  also  taking  place.  Fatigued  by  her  per- 
nstance  in  her  present  policy,  the  foreign  states  are  beginning  to 
tdopt  counter-measures.  Germany  has  shut  its  doors  to  her. 
Switzerland  still  lingers,  with  the  hope  of  a  favourable  change, 
but  any  tariff  like  that  of  Mr.  Thiers  will  drive  that  country 
into  the  new  Prussian  system.  Belgium,  which  had  opened  its 
anns  to  enjoy  that  intercourse  of  which  its  connexion  with  Hol- 
hnd  deprived  it,  is  likewise  turning  an  ear  to  Prussia,  and  talks 
of  protecting  itself  against  France.  The  cry  of  Reprisals  has 
been  raised  m  our  own  legislature;  but  let  us  hope  that,  with  us 
It  least,  the  day  is  gone  by  for  such  malignant  foolery.  It  is 
dready  sufficiently  mortifying  to  witness  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  trading  relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  Provi- 
dence seems  to  have  made  to  minister  in  abundance  to  each 
other's  wants,  and  which  stupid  prejudice  and  blindness  have 
kept  in  spllen  insulation.  The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
tbo  United  States  amount  to  eleven  millions  and  the  imports  to 
Qgbt,  whilst  the  legal  exports  to  France,  which  is  at  our  very 
doors,  are  only  <£700,000  and  the  imports  2,500,000.  Even 
the  Russian  trade  is  nearly  twice  as  extensive,  whilst  that  with 
Gemiany  is  five-tjmes  larger  ! 

That  we  have  had,  and  still  have,  much  to  blame  ourselves  for, 
it  is  useless  to  deny ;  nor  is  it  quite  true,  as  Mr.  P.  Thompson  says, 
h  bis  Instructions  to  the  English  Commissioners,  that  *'  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numerous  changes  that  have  already  been  made 
m  the  English  system,  comparatively  little  remains  to  be  done  on 
our  part.'' — {Report^  p.  4.)  But  we  have  at  least  had  the  merit 
of  effecting  several  changes  of  importance,  and  the  greater  one 
of  abandoning  mischievous  principles ;  whilst  France  chooses  to 
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tfliiit  herself  up  in  her  worn  out  doctrines,  and  refuses  all  change 
for  ncitlier  the  recent  lowering  of  the  tonnage  duties,  nor  M.Du 
chfttel's  phm  for  admitting  English  twist  can  be  regarded  [ 
important  improvements.  The  first  was  but  the  fair,  but  Ion 
delayed  execution  of  the  treaty  of  1826;  and  the  smuggler,  an 
not  the  free-intercourse  principle,  induced  the  government  \ 
adopt  the  last.  Not  that  we  advocate  Reciprocity  as  a  principl 
For,  if  another  state  aids  our  exports  by  openmg  its  ports,  i 
much  the  better;  but  its  refusal  to  do  so  is  not  a  reason  for  01 
pursiNting  in  injuring  ourselves  by  excluding  its  produce  on  01 
dide.  Since,  however,  states  still  persist  in  this  dealing  in  "  go 
coMsionH,*'  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  France  to  our  ov 
exumplo.  Like  many  others,  we  anticipated  better  results  fro 
the  mitision  of  Messrs.  Villiers  and  Bo  wring  than  we  are  likely, 
witness.  Their  Reports  contain  a  laboured  mass  of  inyaluat 
Ntatistics,  relating  to  France,  and,  as  we  believe,  wholly  unknot 
hitherto  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country.  May  they,  one  da 
profit  by  them  !  The  French  commissioners  who  were  deput 
to  join  them  in  their  reseaixhes  have  published  no  report, 
would  have  been  curious  to  compare  the  two  documents. 

There  are  some  honourable  exceptions  to  the  singular  apai 
of  the  French  public  on  this  important  subject.  Bordeai 
aftivids  the  best  example^  but  unhappily  the  opposition  of  t)] 
city  has  taken  so  violent  a  character,  that  the  organs  of  t 
}{ovcrument>  alarmed  by  the  example  of  Charleston,  accuse  t 
inhabitants  of  hostile  designs.  The  proceeding  in  question  w 
a  IViiiion  fix^m  the  wine-growers  of  those  countries^  the  co 
eluding  (uissa^e  of  which  is  worth  preserving  as  a  testimon 
aytainsi  the  present  system. 

*'  \t\  ^vntr*ry  to  our  cxpect^^tion.  our  wishes  are  not  listened  to,  nor  < 
WAnu  amler^f^tixxl ;  it\  from  fatal  hUudnes$.  the  north  and  its  manufi 
tuw*  ^houKI  m^i  be  depi\ttl  o«'  ihat  $poHatin^  protection^  which  boi 
lituUy  t^ndow*  s*Mwe  )vr$ou$  with  wbj«  11  lew  lium  others ;  if  it  w 
deuuMtxiraitsI  th^i  ibe  pivs^ni  law*  are  unable  to  reconcile  the  oppa 
iwien^su  Of  the  nouh  aiul  the  s<HJth— in  ihac  c*<*\  we  ought  to  decl 
^ouvl,  the  \\idY  mIv^ikm)  ivuuiuiug  Iv^r  the^e  jxrovinces  would  be  to  ere 
«  liuo  \\t  inteiuM  cxj:^tonv  U^us^jil  which,  wuhout  withdrawing  tb 
tivMw  «  uuiiy  of  j;o\^vt>n>eui.  wx^uld  Waw  xo  boib  those  parts  of  Fraj 
tb^u  \*>\  u  KVUxliiuH^:!^  ^m'  ^ficuliurAl  A«.l  n^jfcuuf^cturing  e^cistence.  Th 
**  \v«:^  txvrm^rly  the  ^**>^^,  the  >syih  WsHiU  be  ^:uAnaiie«d  against  fore; 
wMXiuwvUuc;^ ;  Aihl  tb<  )vrt;>ei|vle  ot^  our  r%:?n  WulJ  not  be  attached  to 
l^vt^vnty,  IV«sWm>e  )vv',m  o^«  ih:s  lu^asui^  10  the  wialoin  of  govw 
^VHH« ;  a\^l  \%  U  tor  ibc  ^^\ttt^ttK^u  lo  ivy>^we  and  prevvDt  the  ca 
xM%>|a^c  >xb^^^^  xxxmU  W^)M\vittc<\i  K  aa  ioooaipatilulity  of  matei 
M^iv\%>xl»  u^  tbc  Kvi^MM  ^^t  iW  ^n^  <\>ausrv.  Has  not  ihc  history  of  c 
o\MH  x|j^»  >b,x^rt  ibl>  i^K\w>VAtiKlljv.  rj^<  B^ctwa  agalust  UoUai 
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and  South  Carolina  against  the  federal  union  of  America  ?  Such  grave 
events  contain  deep  lessons  which  alarm  our  patriotism^  and  it  is  our 
patriotism  that  suhmits  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  men  who  govern 
us.  Already  h^d  a  solemn  declaration, — we  call  it  so  as  descending  from 
the  national  tribune, — disclosed^  as  far  back  as  1823,  the  dangers  of 
the  system  which  we  are  still  combating  at  this  day.  At  that  period, 
an  honourable  deputy  of  Bayonne  (M.  Basterr^che)  said,  and  we  con- 
clude by  repeating  with  him  : 

*'  'If,  as  a  consequence  of  the  predilection  shown  to  one  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  other  finds  itself  so  seriously  injured,  as  actually  to  com- 
promise its  natural  and  reasonable  existence,  the  inevitable  idea  which 
takes  possession  of  those  who  suffer  to  that  degree  is,  to  renounce  an 
association,  the  effects  of  which  are  become  intolerable."  ' — Petition  des 
Proprietaires  de  Ftgnes  du  Departement  de  la  Gironde^  adressie  aux 
Chambres  Legislatives,  (4 to.  Bordeaux,   1834,)  pp.  14,  15. 


Since  the  preceding  article  was  written,  M.  Duch&tel  has  ac- 
complished his  promise,  by  issuing  three  additional  ordinances  on 
the  1 1th  of  July.  Of  these,  one  is  purely  reglementaire ;  a  second 
allows  the  importation  of  a  few  unimportant  articles  of  East  India 
produce  from  English  ports;  whilst  the  third  lowers  the  duties  on 
a  small  number  of  articles  of  foreign  origin,  of  which  the  only  im- 
portant ones  are  t^;oo/  and  Imen,  which  are  to  be  charged  with 
smaller  duties,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  M.  Meynard's 
Report.  But  no  alteration  is  to  take  place  in  the  iron,  cotton, 
sugar  or  coal  duties,  although,  as  to  the  last,  there  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  do  so,  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  M.  Meynard. 
After  all  this  "  note  of  preparation,"  M.  Duch&tel  dares  not  even 
aflront  the  new  Chamber  with  the  plans  of  the  old  one  ! 


Art.  IX. —  1.  Geschichte  der  Karthager,  nach  den  Quellen  bear" 
beited.  (History  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  Original  Au- 
thorities.)    Von  Dr.  W.  Botticher.     Svo.     Berlin.    1827. 

2,  Reli^on  der  Karthager.  (Religion  of  the  Carthaginians.) 
Von  Dr.  F.  Miinter.     4to,     Copenhagen.     1821. 

3,  Aristotelis  de  PoHtia  Carthaginiensium,  a  F.  G.  Kluge.  8vo. 
Breslau.     1 824. 

4,  Die  Entdecku7igen  der  Carthager  und  Griechen  auf  dem  At- 
lantischen  Ocean.  (The  Discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.)  Von  Joachim  Lelewel.  Svo. 
Berlin.     1831. 

In  a  late  article  on  the  third  volume  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  His- 
tory,  we  expressed  our  belief  that  had  that  illustrioiis  man  lived  to 
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prepare  that  volume  for  the  press,  we  should  have  found  in  it, 
preparatory  to  his  narrative  of  the  first  Punic  war,  an  inquiry  into 
the  origin,  political  constitution,  and  commerce  of  Carthage.  We 
reasoned  from  analogy  in  supposing  that  such  would  be  the  case» 
for  the  invasions  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls  and  by  Pyrrhus  are  pre* 
ceded  by  highly  interesting  disquisitions  on  the  Celts  and  the 
Epirotes.  Every  admirer  of  Niebuhr  must  feel  deeply  sensible 
of  the  loss  we  have  sustained,  for  of  him,  if  of  any  writer,  it  is 
true  that  nihil  tetigit  quod  non  ornavit,  and  truths  which  had  laid 
unobserved  for  centuries  in  ancient  authors,  started  into  life  at  the 
touch  of  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  his  powerful  intellect.  To  indulge, 
however,  now  in  unavailing  regret  would  be  weak;  better  by  fiar 
is  it  to  inquire  into  what  other  writers  have  eflfected  in  their  efibrti 
to  throw  light  on  this  rather  obscure  subject. 

With  this  view  we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  clear 
an  account  as  the  limits  to  which  we  must  necessarily  confine 
ourselves  will  permit,  of  the  Commerce,  the  Navigation  and  the 
Political  State  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  of  their  ancestors  the 
Phoenicians,  the  great  commercial  people  of  the  ancient  worlds 
and  therefore  the  people  who  should  possess  the  strongest  attrac* 
tion  for  those  who,  like  ourselves,  pursue  the  same  path,  and  have 
anived  at  power  and  influence  by  the  same  means.  Their  history 
must  necessarily  be  pregnant  with  instruction  to  ti5,  and  not 
merely  an  object  of  political  curiosity,  like  that  of  the  AssyriaBS 
and  Persians. 

The  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  by  Dr.  Botticher  of  Berlin, 
at  the  head  of  our  list,  is  the  latest  work  which  we  have  on  thu 
subject.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  Judicious  and  interesting  nar- 
rative of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  time  when  they 
first  appear  in  history  to  the  ruin  of  their  state.  The  Religion  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  the  late  Dr.  Munter,  Bishop  of  Zealand  in 
Denmark,  contains  every  thing  which  that  distinguished  scholar 
could  collect  on  this  little-known  subject,  and  it  would,  we  ap- 
prehend, be  difficult  to  make  any  addition  of  importance  to  it. 
Kluge's  Commentary  on  the  scanty  notices  of  the  Carthaginian 
constitution  which  occur  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  is  learned 
and  ingenious^  though  on  some  points  he  may  fail  of  giving  pei^ 
feet  satisfaction.  The  Discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  a  translation  from  the  Polish  of 
J.  Lelewel,  and  it  excites  our  regret  that  the  other  valuable  (as 
they  must  be)  works  of  this  author  on  the  subject  of  ancient  geo^ 
graphy  have  not  been  made  accessible  by  French  or  German  trans- 
lations. In  matters  of  this  kind  England  is  out  of  the  questioUi 
but  we  could  hope  that  the  publishers  of  France  or  Germany 
might  be  able  to  give  sufficient  remuneration  to  induce  one  of 
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those  excellent  meo^  ^ho  by  their  noble  but  unwise  and  hopeless 
elSforts  against  tyranny  have  lost  their  country,  to  undertake  a 
translation  of  the  works  of  Lelewel.  The  celebrated  Ritter,  who 
bas  added  a  preface  to  the  little  tract  before  us,  speaks  most 
favourably  of  the  audior's  other  productions;  and  for  our  own 
part,  what  ^e  have  read  has  made  us  anxious  for  more  of  tlic 
same  kind. 

To  the  works  above  enumerated  must  be  added  the  Ideen,  8cc. 
of  Heeren,  the  most  agreeable,  if  not  the  most  profound,  of  Ger- 
man writers  on  antiquity.  We  mean  not  by  this  to  say  that  Heeren 
is  not  profound,  for  lucidity  no  more  excludes  depth  than  turbid- 
0688  indicates  its  presence,  and  the  reader  will  find,  that  though 
perfectly  clear  and  comprehensible,  he  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
ability  to  discern  the  remote  causes,  connections  and  consequences 
of  things.  His  work,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  by  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Talboys  of  Oxford^  who  uniting  in  his  own  person  the  characters 
of  translator,  printer  and  publisher,  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  the 
Aldi,  the  M anutii  and  the  Stephani. 

Such  are  the  best  modern  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  their  celebrated  colony.  Were  it  not  for  some 
valuable  notices  in  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  Phoenician  commerce  would  be  to  us  tin  impenetrable 
secret;  but  with  their  important  aid^  combined  with  the  scanty 
notices  left  us  by  the  Greek  writers,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what  it  was.  It  is  truly  surprising  to 
find,  at  a  time  so  very  remote  as  that  of  the  flourishing  period  of 
Phoenician  commerce^  the  extent  of  intercourse  which  must  have 
prevailed  among  the  different  nations  of  the  earth ;  but  we  are 
too  apt  to  make  the  Greeks  our  standard,  and,  forgetting  the 
ancient  civilization  of  Asia,  to  fancy  that  advance  had  been  slow 
and  insignificant  before  thei/  entered  on  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Phoenicians,  as  they  were  named  by  the  Greeks,  were  a 
portion  of  the  Aramaeic,  or  Syrian,  race  of  mankind,  inhabiting 
that  part  of  Asia  which  is  bounded  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Medi- 
terranean, extending  eastwards  to  the  Tigris,  and  northwards  to 
the  imountains  of  Armenia.  The  portion  which  had  fallen  to 
them  was  the  long  narrow  strip  of  coast  between  Mount  Libanus 
and  the  sea.  Along  this  coast,  and  on  the  small  islands  close  to 
it,  lay  their  towns,  each  of  which  governed  itself,  its  district  and 
its  villages,  independently  of  the  others.  A  loose  kind  of  federa- 
tion subsisted  among  them,  and  they  probably  in  general,  though 
not  always,  combined  for  mutual  defence.  A  he^emoni/y  oi 
supremacy,  was  apparently  exercised  by  the  city  which  was  the 
most  powerful  among  them.     This  dignity  belonged  at  first  to 
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Sidoii,  and  afterwaids  fell  to  Tyre.  The  government  of  each  city 
was  monarchical  and  hereditary,  but  as  they  were  a  commercial 
people,  it  hardly  need  be  mentioned  that  it  must  have  been 
limited. 

The  limited  extent  of  their  territory  must  have  early  forced  the 
Pluunicians  to  look  to  the  sea  as  affording  the  means  of  subsist- 
once,  and  Libanus  offered  timber  in  abundance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  ships.  To  inquire  whence  they  derived  their  knowledge 
of  naval  architecture  is  needless ;  the  origin  of  the  arts  is  a  ques; 
tion  which  will  ever  elude  our  sagacity;  they  have  probably  been 
invented  over  and  over  again,  and  mankind  have  borrowed  much 
less  from  each  other  than  we  usually  suppose.  Assuming  with 
many,  that  the  Phoenicians  discovered  the  art  of  ship-building,  we* 
surely  are  not  warranted  in  asserting  that  the  knowledge  must 
have  been  transmitted  from  them  to  the  remote  East^  ere  the  Chi- 
nese were  able  to  construct  their  junks.  Perhaps  our  own  ances- 
toi^s  of  the  North  had  learned  to  navigate  their  stormy  seas  before 
they  ever  heani  of  Phoenicians,  Greeks  or  Romans.  This,  how- 
over,  is  one  of  those  points  on  which  opinion  ever  will  differ;  it  is 
enough  on  the  present  occasion  for  us  to  know  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians, from  a  most  remote  period,  navigated  the  waters  of  the 
MtHiitorranean. 

Like  most  other  commercial  people,  says  Heeren,  the  Phoeni- 
cians must  have  begun  with  piracy^  that  is,  with  land-piracy,  like 
iho  ancient  Northmen,  landing  and  plundering  the  open  towns 
and  tHHUUrv,  Though  this  rests  on  no  strictly  historical  founda- 
tion«  it  i$  so  natural  that  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  reject  it.  We 
will  only  obseno  that  the  account  of  the  kidnapping  of  Eumsens 
when  a  ciuld»  s^iven  in  the  Odvssev,  does  not  lead  to  the  inference 
ol  .^uch  Ihmu^  a  geneml  practice  with  the  Phoenicians ;  though  as 
tlu\v«  like  all  other  peoples  of  antiquity,  dealt  in  slaves,  they  could 
pivbublv  no  more  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  up  one  for 
lu^lung,  even  though  he  were  the  son  of  a  king,  than  the  virtue  of 
a  captain  of  one  of  our  Bristol  Guineameu,  in  the  good  old  times 
of  the  African  slave-trade,  was  adet|uate  to  similar  self-denial. 
Fixnn  this  narrative^  howx'\er,  and  fromother  parts  of  the  Homeric 
|HHMus,  ii  is  e\ideut  that  as  rar  iMck  as  our  knowledge  of  Gfeece 
^xHV(«  the  )^%iiMueians  fixouentevi  its  ports^  and  probably  those  of 
WMiiUiH^^  umeh  moie  to  ihe  west.  ju$  trKlers  with  cargoes  of  toys 
mui  timkvls^  manufactunxl  rkuU.  and  coiton  and  woollen  goods 
pix'Ux  m^aH\  the  sanxe  kiiKt  vn"  vooioiodiues  as  we  ourselves  ex- 
|H^t  at  the  ptxsent  da\«  What  chc  car^v<s  wene  which  thej  took 
in  ivuuiu  we  a;x^  uv^  lutV^iued.  but  of  course  ihey  must  have  been 
the  natural  |M\s)vK^tivms  ol  the  so;I.  bk^  probuiblv,  as  we  shall 
|M^v»voi\\  9V\\  WUK  aiKl  vmL     l^'x  |K>eSQiiib4\  also  poTchased  slaves. 
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but  this  is  merely  conjectural,  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  social 
state  in  Greece  in  early  times,  anterior  to  the  Thebau  and  Trojan 
wars:  unless  it  were  belligerent,  there  could  have  been  no  slaves 
to  sell. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  manufacturing  people.  Their  terri- 
tory being  extremely  limited,  they  must  consequently  have  very 
early  felt  the  evil  of  excessive  population :  of  necessity  then  they 
must  have  been  a  colonizing  people.  The  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  lay  opposite  to  them,  must  have  at  once  attracted  their 
attention  with  this  view^  and  we  find  in  fact  that  it  was  soon  to 
them  what  in  modern  times  Corsica  was  to  the  Genoese.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  extended  their  colonies  to  the  very  extreme 
west  along  the  Mediterranean ;  but,  as  appears  to  us,  it  is  ail  ex- 
tremely doubtful  question  if  their  plantations  were  directed  north- 
wards, if  they  made  any  settlements  on  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the 
£gean  and  Euxine.  Here  we  know  we  shall  have  all  the  blind 
worshippers  of  antiquity  against  us,  and  we  shall  be  told  at  once 
of  Cadmus^  of  Europa,  and  of  Th<{seus;  tradition,  mythology  and 
etymology  will  forthwith  be  set  in  array  against  us.  Let  us^  how* 
ever,  examine  the  matter  a  little. 

A  colony  of  Phoenicians,  we  are  told^  came  and  settled  in  the 
rich  inland  valley  of  Boeotia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Thebes 
about  1500  years  before  the  Christian  era,  that  is,  more  than 
JOOO  years  before  the  time  of  the  earliest  writer  who  gives  us  an 
account  of  it,  and  600  or  700  years  before  the  time  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  who,  if  they  had  known  anything  of  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  Thebes,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  it.     To  coun- 
terbalance this  silence  of  the  poets,  the  proofs  ought  to  be  strong 
and  cogent,  more  especially  when  we  recollect  that  this  is  the 
ooly  instance  of  the   Phoenicians  establishing  a  colony  inland, 
their  usual  and  prudent  practice  being  to  settle  on  islands,  or  the 
coast.     This  last  circumstance  has  been  well  observed  by  Heeren, 
who  in  proving  that  Seville  could  not  have  been  the  city  of  Tar- 
tessus,  the  oldest  probably  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  Spain, 
says,  **  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  founded 
it  so  far  inland,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast."     Yet 
Hispalis,  or  Seville,  was  on  the  Boetis,  and  was  near  the  mines 
which  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  worked ;  and  this  same 
Heeren  makes  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  colony  in  Boeotia,^ way  from 
the  sea,  without  a  navigable  river,  and  with  no  mines  in  its  vici- 
nity.    What,  we  may  ask,  could  have  induced  a  prudent  people 
like  the  Phoenicians  to  settle  there?  for  we  suppose  we  shall  not 
be  required  to  believe  the  talc  of  Cadmus*s  search  after  his  sister. 
And  what  are  the  proofs?  Why,  forsooth,  there  is  tradition,  which 
.cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  lifth  century  before  our  era ;  so  that 
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we  have  just  as  good  reason  to  believe  in  the  coining  of  a  Trojan 
colony  to  Britain,  as  narrated  from  tradition  by  our  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth :  there  was  an  Apollo  Ismenius  worshipped  at  Tbdbei) 
and  Esmiln  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  deity  of  thd 
Phoenicians,  answering  to  the  ^sculapius  of  die  Greeks.  Fur- 
ther, the  sea-goddess  I  no  Leucotbea  is  by  Homer  called  the 
daughter  of  Cadraus>  (he  does  not  say  who  Cadmus  himself  was,) 
and  this,  it  is  said,  indicates  a  mythology  of  a  sea-faring  people- 
Now  what  do  these  all  amount  to  f  Literally^  as  far  as  vi^  can 
see,  to  nothing,  for  resemblance  of  names  is  the  most  fallaciooi 
of  all  guides.  Finally,  in  the  language,  religion,  social  instite^ 
tions  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Boeotta,  there  did  not  appear 
the  slightest  trace  of  an  Asiatic  origin,  and  these  are  dways  sure 
to  be  effected  by  an  intermixture  of  population. 

The  Phoenicians,  we  are  further  told,  had  possessed  nearly  aU 
tlie  isles  of  the  ^gean,  till  they  were  driven  out  of  them  by  ^ 
Corians.  The  authorities  on  which  we  are  required  to  give  our 
assent  to  this  are  the  aforesaid  tradition  of  more  than  1000  yean, 
the  etymological  devices  of  Bochart,  and  some  fancied  traces  of 
Phoenician  temples  and  modes  of  worship.  These  we  hold  to  be 
all  nought;  and  the  proofs  of  their  having  entered  the  Hellespont, 
and  founded  Pronectus  in  the  Propontis,  and  Bythinium  in  the 
Euxiue,  rest  on,  if  possible,  a  feebler  foundation.  The  prooft 
of  their  having  settled  on  the  isle  of  Cytbera,  off  the  coast  of  Lt- 
conia,  and  on  that  of  Thasus,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Thrace,  are 
somewhat  stronger,  and  deserve  some  consideration. 

On  the  island  of  Cythera  was  a  temple  of  the  goddess  Aphro- 
dite, who,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  was  the  same  with  the 
Syrian  Astarte;  and  as  the  Phoenicians,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
certainly  did  trade  with  Laconia,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  they  had  a  factory  in  the  inlet  of  Cythera.     In  the  island  of 
Thasus,  and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace,  were  gold-mincis. 
Herodotus  says  that  those  of  the  island  were  first.opened  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  he  also  remarks  that  there  was  a  temple  there  of 
the  Tyrian  Hercules.     On  this  last  circumstance  we  confess  we 
are  not  disposed  to  lay  much  stress,  for  Herodotus,  honest  and 
trustworthy  as  he  is,  was  so  infatuated  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  influence  on  Greece,  and  so  easily  caught  by  slight 
resemblances,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious  how  we  put  faith 
in  such  assertions  as  this.     He  who  could  believe  that  the  PefaaK 
gian  oracle  of  Dodona  had  an  Egyptian  origin,  could  very  easily 
take  a  Pelasgian  Temple  of  the  Sun  for  one  of  the  Tyryin  MeK- 
carth.     As  to  the  mines,  we  very  much  doubt  if  the  Pfaoeniciansj 
who  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  mines  of  their  own,  possessed 
the  art  of  working  those  of  other  countries.    The  Spaniards  wfeo 
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conquered  Mexico  and  Peru  were  previously  well  used  to  mining 
operations  at  home;  and  almost  every  race  of  men,  except  the 
American  aborigines,  who  have  mines,  seem  to  have  discovered 
Ae  art  of  working  them^  without  having  received  instruction  in  it 
from  abroad.  Is  it  not  strange,  by  the  way,  if  the  Phoenicians 
were  such  expert  miners  as  they  are  said  to  have  been,  and  had 
a  colony  in  the  very  heart  of  Greece,  that  the  silver-mines  of 
lAorium  in  Attica,  the  copper-mines  of  £uboea,  and  the  iron- 
i&ines  of  Laconia^  should  have  eluded  their  commercial  vision? 
On  the  whole,  we  feel  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians never  made  any  settlement  of  importance  in  this  part  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

It  has  never  been  maintained  that  they  settled  in  Italy,  and  if 
they  had  settlements  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
that  they  should  have  neglected  this  fertile  land,  abounding  in  all 
.  the  choicest  productions  of  nature.  For  the  fact  of  their  having 
cobnized  Sicily,  we  have  only  the  testimony  of  Thucydides;  and 
when  we  recollect  how  long  before  the  time  of  that  historian  the 
Cartiiaginians  had  been  powerful  in  Sicily,  and  how  constantly  they 
and  the  Phoenicians  were  confounded,  we  may  justly  hesitate  be- 
fore we  give  our  assent  to  the  assertion  of  the  settlement  of  the 
latter  people  in  this  island.  Heeren  regards  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
(where  they  are  also  said  to  have  settled)  as  a  sort  of  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  for  them  in  their  voyages  to  Spain,  but  as  they  only 
visited  the  south  of  that  country,  Sardinia,  we  fancy,  lay  some- 
what out  of  their  course,"  arid  we  require  some  stronger  proof  than 
anj  we  have  yet  seen  of  their  having  settled  a  colony  in  it. 

The  undoubted  theatre  of  Phoenician  colonization  was  the 
nortib  coast  of  Africa;  and  here  too  it  seems  strange  that  the  fertile 
region  about  Cyrene  should  not  have  attracted  them.  The  part 
ftey  did  select  (Carthage  and  its  vicinity)  was  no  doubt  just  as 
fertile,  but  was  at  a  much  greater  distance.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  improbable  that  they  had  visited  and  opened  a  trade 
with  Spain  before  they  made  any  settlement  on  the  African  coast. 
How  raey  first  came  by  their  knowledge  of  Spain  is  a  question 
by  no  means  easy  to  answer  positively.  Was  it  found  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  such  as  we  know  they  and  their  descendants 
of  Carthage  were  in  the  habit  of  making?  Or  was  the  first  Phoe- 
nician ship,  like  the  first  Grecian  one,  carried  thither  by  tJie  vio- 
lence of  a  tempest?  It  must  have  been  in  one  of  these  two  ways, 
and  it  would  be  curious  enough  if  the  Mexico  of  the  old  world, 
like  that  of  the  new,  was  found  in  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  that 
the  Phoenicians  should  have  landed  in  very  nearly  the  same  place 
fliat  Columbus  sailed  from.  At  all  events,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  to  Spain  more  than  1000 
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ycuiH  before  our  era.  The  Tarsliish  of  Scripture  is  beyond  ques- 
tion ll»e  Tartcssus  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  we  think  Heerenk 
ri^lil  iu  .supposing  that,  like  the  West  Indies,  it  was  a  name  of  in- 
iloiinilo  extent,  inclusive  of  all  the  rich  country  in  the  West,  just 
as  Ophir  Higniiled  the  rich  East  country. 

'I'radition,  it  is  said,  told  that  when  the  Phoenicians  first  visited 
Spain,  they  found  the  silver  there  in  such  plenty  that  all  the 
domostic  utonsils  of  the  inhabitants  were  made  of  it,  and  they  not 
n\croly  loaded  their  ships  with  it,  but  casting  away  all  their  tools 
and  utensils,  and  even  their  anchors,  they  made  them  all  of  silver 
in  oixior  to  bring  home  as  much  as  possible  of  the  precious  com- 
nuuiity.      Thoy  speedily  established  a  colony  on  the  island  of 
(ladcs,  and  others  at  Malaga  and  other  places  along  the  coast,  and 
sot  about  working  the  silver  mines.     Whether  they  wrought  them 
solely  by  imported  slaves,  or  whether  they  made  slaves  of  the  Ibe- 
rians tliomsclws  for  tins  purpose,  is  what  Heeren  will  not  take  up- 
on him  to  decide.     He  thinks,  however,  that  the  aborigines  couJd 
haixlly  haxo  csoapctl  this  wretched  fate.     Now  we  think  quite  the 
coutiArv:  the  authoritv  on  which  Mr.  Heeren  rests  is  that  of  Dio- 
dot  us»  who  evidently  could  only  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Car- 
thaginian times.     Wo  must  recollect  that  the  Iberians  were  not 
Mexicans  or  IVruvians,  but  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  inde- 
(vndout  raoos  of  men :    that   the  Turditaniaus,  that  portion  of 
iKom  which  inhabit ixi  l>^vtia.  the  part  of  the  couutrr  in  question, 
wx^ixM^^r  ad\a:Kvd  in  oixihij^tiv'^n:  aui  farther,  that  the  PhoeoiciaBS 
ivw'^v  wvu^  a  Cv^noucri::^:  jx-opie.   and  ocvier  possessed  a   large 
nuht^vx    toivw       ^^  c  sho,f:.i   our«^ves,  we   appreheod,  find  it 
)j^iWr  A  hajAroo;;s  cxivnr.xr,:  to;&:u'aipi  to  nuke  dazes  of  our 
HuV'^v^  M;bi<\';s,     Mx^JWxvr.   when  aboat   Qje  vemr  640  B.C. 
l.>VA''os,  tW  S4in:;A-.i.   x^as  ^:r-.%'scri  bx  &  s^rora   lo  Tartessus,  and 
ivur'ixv  xx:;r.  j^  rsX^  carir,"^  r,*^c   ::i>.ibci«iX5  appear  to  have  been 
jv.l*v;"!x    ".ixx^viw;^:;   ji,v.   A  iLxr.ib.-iri^rf^  ibe  vealthj  king  d 
tK«;  o.";;»",  \  :;•;  ;*v  t.r.v  >v  Cy-^js  jl  ^ric-ri-'Ti  litjtr,  « bo  invited  the 
l^KxwJii-is  :o  ^4^••^V  ;.V;v,  o,^4-k:  roiV.N  ^-a*'^  been  a  rassal  of  the 
lY,V4^v*ft<>..     r^o  ;^^  ^A^  :::^  vv^4.k;.  ^i»i'.T:  :;:'  i«£,  ikai  the  Iberianfl 
wAN;;^!,;  ;K-^.:  ovxr.  4.v*.c  s..-'0;  ii4V,  ;r.^f.  .T>ini^  tni  that  the  Phce- 
»>^-**r.  >»*>;; V'^nv^'s'v  ^^r.   ;i.wr  ,v»:.s:  *-i»-v  sr-aJiii:  ;*  ciur  own  original 
>iK^^,^K>  ,Nr  ;K  o^^ft^>  ^**:   iVnifjj    i»ivr.  Cir^iinaiioi-j.     Here  the] 
xVN*)n4i^v.  ;K'  •^vv.4v-.'5^  ,'•    C'v:  *\bs;  *ijv.  itiiu:  ^n'a  sumuJactiiiefl 
^v   iN  nN\Ntv  «\v^    :  «v   :  i.j^  *i- >«r»sjir.      I*    ¥'iiS  n^  ihey,  but 
tK  v\«#  \)»v,v.i#*kj>i;>.  V  iv*  5«*\  i:>  j)v  ^  viiHiXik .  ^nr.  £S  .&|^»ears  to  w 
, K  hjN  ,Mv    , »  Nw^i ■•»»*.♦,   *4  U'  ^  II >iyi .3 r.  ^i:  >insxi ti  ira:^erc« 

xvvo»v\.  ,M  ;»v  liiiijv^  i~,,Mv*  •■  K:>  iu*-i^i  jiijcnesd  li&at  tbeii 
>*l.,^\x  \  .>jts\  ;K  i^'vivt  ^Nii<'v  niv.  4iu  o-L^uftC  ^~  PiTitssda.  Thai 
,.•  v^  ..v  oM'N  viv"t<ii  V  ^iv  o\vS^>    swum;^  ^i.  o*  is^mtA,  aad  it  h 
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perhaps  equally  certain  that  the  iXexrpov  of  Homer  is  amber  ;  but 
nmtrtnfWg  the  name  of  the  former,  seems  to  have  come  from  India, 
and  the  metal  itself,  for  which  there  could  hardly  have  been  any 
extraordinary  demand  in  those  days,  was  to  be  found  in  Spain. 
As  to  the  amber,  supposing  it  to  have  come  from  the  Baltic,  it  is 
simpler  to  suppose  a  land  traffic  than  to  assert  that  Phoenician 
ships  coasted  the  Bay  of  Biscay  3,000  years  ago.  We  shall, 
however,,  examine  this  matter  farther  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Phoenicians  had  any  settlements 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  Hanno  certainly  found  none  there, 
but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  from  this  that  there  never 
had  been  any.  We  however  think  that  in  such  case  they  would 
not  have  been  neglected  by  the  Carthaginians. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Phoenicians  circumnavigated  Africa  ?  The 
account  of  the  fleet  which,  at  the  command  of  Necho,  king  of 
%ypt,  sailed  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returned  by  the  straits  of 
Gades,  which  is  given  by  Herodotus,  is  well  known,  and  the  very 
circamstance  which  kept  him  from  giving  full  credit  to  it,  namely, 
that  as  they  sailed  in  one  part  of  their  course  they  had  the  sun 
on  the  right  hand  or  to  the  north,  has  induced  many  modern  in- 
quirers to  give  belief  to  it.  Opinions  are,  however,  greatly 
divided  on  the  subject.  Among  the  believers  the  principal 
are  Rennel,  Heeren,  Larcher,  to  whom  we  think  we  may  add 
Ukert;  the  leading  sceptics  are  Mannert  and  Gosselin,  under 
whose  banner  we  also  find  marching  Mr.  Cooley,  the  able  author 
of  the  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery.  We  confess 
that  we  ourselves  feel  disposed  to  join  the  band  of  the  faithful  on 
this  occasion,  though  we  think  we  have  already  given  sufficient 
proof  that  we  are  not  particularly  light  of  belief. 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  voyage  are  these :  it  is  merely 
a  popular  tradition ;  it  is  not  likely  that  a  king  of  Egypt  should 
have  formed  such  a  plan  ;  the  time  (upwards  of  two  years)  was 
not  sufficient ;  the  perils  of  the  voyage  were  too  great ;  and  it  led 
to  no  result  of  any  importance.  To  these  objections  it  is  replied  : 
that  a  popular  tradition  is  not  necessarily  false,  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  saying  that  Herodotus  had  no  better  authority  than 
popular  tradition ;  that  Necho  was  the  very  person  most  likely  to 
have  patronized  such  an  undertaking,  he  being  a  monarch  of  great 
enterprise^  who  had  built  fleets  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  he  attempted  to  unite  by  a  canal.  He  therefore 
must  have  had  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  and  these  people,  who 
were  probably  well  acquainted  with  the  east  coast  of  Africa  to  an 
extent  southwards  beyond  what  we  are  aware  of,  may  have  been 
led  by  a  comparison  of  the  straits  of  Gades  and  Babelraandeb, 
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and  other  circumstances  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  Xi 
pose^  like  Columbus  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  an  attempt 
certain  the  truth  of  the  theory  they  had  formed  of  the  insi 
of  Africa.  As  to  the  objection  that  this  voyage  led  to  no  i 
quences  of  importance^  it  falls  away  when  we  recollect  the  c; 
ties  which  the  arms  of  Nebuchadnezzar  shortly  afterwards  in: 
on  both  Tyre  and  Egypt. 

The  most  valid  objection  is>  the  difficulties  of  the  voyag 
the  shortness  of  the  time.     Yet  here  also  a  satisfactory  a 
has,  we  thinks  been  given.     Rennel  has  shown  that  the  wiof 
currents  were  all  in  their  favour,  supposing  them  to  have  If 
Ked  Sea  in  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  Novembei 
the  southern  monsoon,  by  which  means  they  would  hav«>  ^ 
the  southern  tropic  by  the  following  January,  that  is, 
of  the  antarctic  summer,  the  very  best  season  for  ^ 
the  Cape.     Abundance  of  time  would  then  remaii.^.  .^sm 
coast  the  west  side  of  the  African  continent.     The  ■      ^^ 
of  their  landing  to  sow  and   reap  corn  for  their  pi 
indicates  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  rapidity  of  \ 
southern  latitudes,  and  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  c^ 
on  the  west  coast,  they  probably  found  islands  or  a  "^ 
coast  uninhabited,  or  the  negroes  as  mild  and  pea 
appeared  afterwards  to  the  Portuguese.     It  has  1 
that  it  took  Martin  Behaim,  ''  with  all  appliances 
boot,"  nineteen  months  to  get  from  Portugal  to  the  C 
Hope,  and  that  therefore  the  Phoenicians  must  have  1 
longer  time  to  go  over   the  same  space.      But  h 
observe,  that  the  winds  and  currents  which  were  ad 
were  in  their  favour,  that  those  who  are  used  to  coa^ 
know  best  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  them,- 
da  Gama  went  from  Portugal  to  India  in  ten  montl. 
in  the  year  1539,  Diego  Botelho  and  five  more  came 
boat  only  fourteen  feet  long  and  eight  broad,  from  G( 
in  nine  mouths.     Mr.  Cooley's  remark,  that  Heroi 
geographical  knowledge  reached  beyond  Syene,  must 
that  to  those  below  the  tropic  the  sun  must  have  app 
of  the  year  to  the  north,  and  that  consequently  the  f; 
that  circumstance  in  an  imaginary  voyage  was  eas 
seem  to  us  to  have  much  force.     If  Herodotus  had 
ledge,  that   circumstance  surely  would   not  have  i 
utterly  improbable  in  his  eyes.     On  the  whole,  we  t! 
that  the  voyage  was  really  performed,  but  it  would  I 
of  dogmatism  to  be  very  confident  in  such  a  matter. 
^  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  extent  and  nature  o 
cian  commerce  in  the  West.     Were  it  not  for  the 
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ef  their  ne^hbours  and  friends,  the  people  of  Israel,  we  should 
iienain  almost  totally  in  the  dark  respectmg  their  Asiatic  traffic 
[     md  its  extent ;  but  here  fortunately  some  most  valuable  notices 
Inve  been  preserved,  which  we  shall  now  consider. 

The  prophet  Ezechiel,  when  announcing  the  punishment  of  ihe 
Tjrians  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  gives  a  most  co- 
pious and  accurate  account  of  all  the  countries  and  peoples  with 
which  they  bad  commercial  relations,  or  whom  they  employed  in 
their  service,  and  from  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  that  prophet, 
combined  with  some  other  passages  of  Scripture,  we  may  collect 
as  follows: 

The  Tyrians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  Phoenician 
federation,  as  having  a  limited  territory  anc}  a  manufacturing  po- 
pulation, like  the  Carthaginians,  and  like  Florence  and  other 
Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages,  had  foreign  troops  in  their 
pay,  and  drew  their  chief  supplies  of  provisions  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  Persians,  the  Lydians,  the  Lybians,  the  people  of  the 
Phoenician  isle  of  Aradus,  and  another  people  named  the  Gam- 
madim,  are  enumerated  as  supplying  the  mercenary  troops  which 
girrisoned  Tyre.  The  people  of  Aradus  and  Sidon  were  em- 
pbyed  as  rowers  in  their  ships,  the  Tyrians  reserving  to  them- 
selves the  more  honourable  office  of  pilots.  Corn  and  honey, 
oil  and  balm,  came  to  Tyre  from  Judah  and  Israel,  who  took  in 
letura  the  Tyrian  manufactures  ;  this  necessity  which  they  were 
ef  to  each  other  is  probably  the  reason  why  we  hear  of  no  wars 
between  the  Israelites  and  the  Tyrians.  From  Damascus,  which 
probably  like  itself  was  the  head  of  a  federation,  Tyre  received 
ia  like  manner,  in  exchange  for  manufactures,  wine  of  Helbon, 
(Aleppo)  and  the  fine  wool  for  which  that  part  of  Syria  was  long 
ftmous.  The  cypresses  or  fir-trees  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  oaks 
of  Bashan  (east  of  the  Jordan),  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  box- 
wood of  Cyprus,  were  conveyed  to  the  dock-yards  of  Tyre  for 
building  their  ships.  It  would  appear  that  they  imported  their 
sail-cloth  from  Egypt  and  from  Greece. 

From  Tarshish,  i.  e.  Spaiu,  according  to  the  prophet,  the  Ty- 
nans imported  silver,  iron,  tin^  and  lead  ;  from  the  isles  of  Elisha 
they  got  a  coarse  kind  of  blue  and  purple  sail-cloth,  which  they 
used  for  awnings  in  their  ships.  By  these  isles  of  Elisha  is  rightly, 
we  think,  understood  the  Peloponnesus,  where  the  shell-fish  which 
]fielded  the  purple  dye  was  found  abundantly  on  the  coast  of  La- 
conia.  Elis,  it  is  observed,  may  have  given  the  name  Elisha,  but 
to  us  it  appears  more  likely  that  it  came  from  Hellas,  which  was 
in  use  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and  we  afterwards  find  him 
using  Javan  (pr,  Yawan)  for  lonia^  or  the  colonies  on  the  coast 
rf  Asia. 
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The  trade  to  Egypt  was  entirely  over-land.  The  Phoeniciw 
carried  thither  principally  wine,  an  article  which  that  country  did 
not  prod  nee,  and  took  in  return  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  per- 
haps (for  we  can  only  conjecture  it)  the  articles  which  the  caravans 
from  the  most  remote  times  brought  thither  from  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

Wrought  iron,  spices  (among  which  the  cinnamon  occupies  a 
chief  place),  ivory,  ebony,  gold  and  precious  stones,  are  the  chief 
articles  which  came  to  Tyre  from  the  east  of  Arabia;  and  u 
some  of  these  are  peculiar  to  India,  and  others  are  found  most 
abundantly  in  ^iilthiopia,  it  is  probable  that  the  Arabs  navigated 
the  Indian  ocean  from  the  most  remote  ages.     These  goods  were 
brought  over  land  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  exchanged 
there  with  the  Tyrjans  for  the  articles  of  Phoenician  manufacture 
and  for  the  silver  of  Spain.  There  were  two  main  routes  by  whidi 
those  caravans  travelled :  one  leading  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Ciulf,  the  other  to  the  south  coast  of  Yemen  or  Arabia  Felix. 
Caravans,  formed  of  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  conveyed  the  pror 
ducts  of  India,  ^lilthiopia,  and  Yemen,  either  on  their  own  account, 
or  on  that  of  the  merchants  of  Tyre,  to  the  Philistine  cities,  such 
us  Gath  and  Asealon,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence 
they  were  brought  by  sea  to  Tyre.    This  share  in  a  lucrative  com- 
inerce  may  account  for  the  power  of  so  small  a  nation  as  the 
PhilistiiH\< ;  and  the  Edomite^  i^who  owned  the  whole  countiy 
from  theborviers  of  Jud^ieu  to  the  Red  Sea,  on  which  they  had  two 
).HHts)  niu^it  also  have  luui    a  large  share  in  it.     When  this  last 
|Hx>^xle  were  conquerevi  by  the  Israelites,  the  king  of  Israel,  in 
conjuuctiou  with  his  Tyriau  allies,  dtted  out  a  fleet  in  these  ports, 
which  we  have  every  lea^^on  K>  suppock^  tradeii  to  the  coast  of 
Mubbor.  at  Ua^t  to  the  east- coast  of  Africa.     These  ports  were 
K>«t   in  the  pv>litxeal  troubles  which  succeeded  to  the  reign  of 
king  Solouiou,  and  a  fiuurv  attempt  to  revive  this  trade  proved  a 
failure.     We  have  therefore  uo  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ty- 
rtaus  were  in  the  habit  of  iiavi^uciu^  the  Red  Sea. 

On  the  other  bauvK  there  l>  everv  ground  for  believing  that  this 
enter prisiug  ^>eople  carried  on  a  uirecc  trade  widi  India  bj  means 
S.U  the  Pei:>iau  t.iulf.  Heiodotus  meucious  a  traditioo,  accord- 
tu^  to  wbivl\  their  oii^iual  seat^  wt^re  iu  tixac  neighbourhood ;  and 
tbcu^U  this  traoiciou  may  Ix'  iicile  worthy  of  credit  in  itself,  it 
><^uu  to  4tc»w  that  their  cotiiiexiou  with  diat  region  must  have 
b<cu  an  iuiiiuate  one.  I  hey  were  the  merchants  of  Dedau.  who^ 
aewrUiu^  to  uie  pi\>^Uicc  H^seciiKL  brou^hc  die  ivory  and  the 
cbs^  lo  r>tc ;  auvi  uieie  can  be  uo  (.ioubc  or  thi^  being  the 
pluvv  iK»^%  callevt  l>udau  oi  tl:e  Aiabiau  ^iiie  of  the  Persian 
^Juli.     Auodxer  piophcc  y,l*.v:AU,  .wi.  ij— ij.    ^ows  that  the 
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ortraasfroin  Dedan  to  Tyre  came  through  the  Nieid,  as  one  of 
file  onQSt  fruitrul  parts  of  Arabia  is  named.  It  aamits  of  little 
d(mbt  that  the  Phoenicians  had  settlements  on  some  islands  in  the 
Persiap  Gulf,  two  of  which  are  named  Tylus  (or  Tyrus)  and 
Aradus,  whose  inhabitants,  according  to  Strabo,  (and  we  might 
add,  Herodotus)  maintained  that  the  Phoenicians  derived  their 
origin  from  them.  The  reverse,  however^  is  so  much  more  likely 
to  be  the  truth,  that  we  may  assume  it  at  once  without  hesitation, 
like  the  modems,  the  Phoenicians  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
old  names  tp  new  settlements.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
these  to  have  been  the  Baharein  Islands ;  and  as  Tylus  produced 
a  species  of  timber  (which  from  the  description  must  have  been 
the  teak-wood)  admirably  calculated  for  ship-building,  while  all 
the  coast  of  the  gulf  and  the  Babylonian  states  were  utterly 
destitute  of  large  timber,  and  consequently  naval  architecture  was 
probably  in  a  low  condition  there,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
there  had  been  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  Phoenicians  and 
Babylonians,  as  there  was  between  them  and  the  Israelites  when 
these  last  got  ports  in  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  that  it  was  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Babylonians  that  the  Phoenicians  settled  on  these 
iahnds,  where  they  built  ships,  in  which  they  navigated  the  Indian 
Ocean,  perhaps  bringing  pearls  direct  from  Cape  Comorin  and 
cbnamoD  from  Ceylon.  A  part  of  these  Indian  commodities 
weat  up  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon,  whence  they  were  distributed 
through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor;  the  remainder  was  conveyed 
to  Phoenicia  by  the  route  we  have  described,  and  there  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  peoples,  or  exported  to  the  west. 

Though  it  is  very  slightly  mentioned,  there  must  have  existed 
40  active  commerce  between  Phoenicia  and  Babylon.  The  cara- 
van route  was  evidently  along  the  valley  of  Hollow  Syria  by  Baal- 
bek, apd  thence  to  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  When  it  is  said  in  the 
Bible  that  kin^  Solomon  built  these  cities,  the  meaning  evidently 
U  that  he  repaired,  enlarged  and  strengthened  them ; — a  frequent 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  word.  They  must  have  existed  long  before 
his  reign. 

The  eastern  branch  of  the  Phoenician  trade  took  its  course  north- 
wards ;  "  Javan,  Tubal  and  Meshech  were  thy  merchants :  they 
traded  the  persons  of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  markets. 
They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horses, 
and  horsemen  and  mules."  By  Javan  is  meant  the  lonians,  and 
Tubal  and  Meshech  have  been  always  understood  to  be  the  Tiba- 
rini  and  Moechi,  who  dwelt  on  the  Euxine  and  Caucasus,  north 
of  Armenia,  which  last  country  is  Togarmah.  From  the  three 
first  came  slaves  and  wrought  copper;  and  who  knows  not  that 
Qeorgia  and  Circassia  are  at  this  very  hour  famous  for  the  slavQ 
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trade?  Cappadocia  and  the  country  louth  of  the  Euxine  famiilied 
slaves  in  such  abundance  formerly,  that  they  were  sold  at  fovr 
drachmas  a-head  ;  and  the  Greeks  who  were  settled  north  of  the 
Euxine  purchased  abundance  of  slaves  from  the  Scythians.  We 
understand  by  Javan  in  this  place  chiefly  the  Melesian  colonies 
(who  were  lonians)  in  the  Black  Sea^  for  the  prophet  always  pnti 
together  those  who  dwelt  near  each  other.  The  whole  passage 
(xxvii,  5 — 25)  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  for  correct  know- 
ledge.  Copper  abounds  at  the  present  day  in  those  countries, 
and  the  vessels  made  of  it  there  are  in  great  request,  Annenii 
was  renowned  for  its  breed  of  horses,  and  there  were  bred  the 
Nisoean  horses,  of  which  the  satrap  of  that  province  annually  spa' 
£0,000  of  the  foals  to  the  king  of  Persia.  We  may  observe  that 
by  the  word  which  is  rendered  horsemen  some  eminent  critics  oi' 
derstand  war-horses,  or  state*horses,  that  is,  these  Nisoean  hones 

We  thus  ascertain,  on  authority  not  to  be  disputed,  the  exteal 
of  the  Phoenician  commerce  in  the  seventh  century  before  our  era 
A  small  people,  inhabiting  a  narrow  strip  of  sea-coast,  who  were 
obliged  to  import  the  greater  part  of  their  food  from  the  neigli- 
bouring  countries,  had  extended  their  commercial  relations  Ofsr 
die  greater  part  of  the  then  known  world  I  Their  ships  visited 
Spain  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other  all  the  coaiti 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  their  caravans  annually  repaired  to  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  and  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  mediately  or  immediately  through  them  the  pio- 
ductious  of  India  reached  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  vice  versd.  And  this  probably  more  than  9fX0 
years  ago ! 

As  in  commercial  dealings  nothing  is  to  be  bad  without  in 
equivalent,  let  theorists  talk  as  they  may  of  balances  of  trade^  ibe 
Phcenicians  must  have  had  natural  productions  of  dieir  owi 
country,  or  have  been  able  to  add  a  value  to  those  of  others  h} 
skill  and  industry, — in  other  words,  they  must  either  have  had  ntw 
produce  or  manufactures  to  export.  The  trade  in  the  foroer 
could  have  been  very  slight,  as  we  only  read  of  their  supplving 
king  Solomon  with  timber  for  his  stately  buildings  at  Jerusaieo); 
in  ^e  latter  it  was  very  considerable.  All  the  glass,  for  Intftaaei^ 
used  in  the  ancient  world,  came  from  Phoenicia,  where  alone  ibe 
sand  fit  for  that  manufacture  was  found.  For  window-glass  there 
could  have  been  no  great  demand,  but  for  drinking  and  for  lookiB|- 
glasses  the  demand  was  probably  extensive,  Sidon  was  in  tM 
respect  the  Venice  of  the  old  world*  Ornaments  in  gold,  silfor* 
ivory,  ebony,  amber  and  other  metals  and  substances,  must  btfO 
been  manufactured  in  large  quantities  by  the  Phoenicians,  ivhe 
probably  supplied  all  the  cQuntries  round  them  with  these  artidev* 
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The  prophet  Isaiah  gives  a  formidable  list  of  the  trinkets  and  or- 
Btments  worn  by  the  haughty  dames  of  Judah  in  his  time  ;  and 
ftniile  Ipxury  could  not  have  been  inferior  at  Damascus  and 
other  large  towns  of  Syria.  In  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  we  find 
Ae  Phoenicians  visiting  the  ports  of  the  Greeks  with  cargoes  of 
iimiale  ornaments,  and  taking  in  articles  of  consumption  (|9/orov), 
probably  wine,  oil  and  corn,  \n  return.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Phcenicians  also  manufactured  the  ignoble  metals  which  they  im- 
ported from  other  countries.  But  the  great  staples  of  Phoenicia 
were  the  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  to  which,  from  the  abun- 
hxkX  supply  of  the  murices  of  the  very  best  quality  yielded  by  the 
Mt  of  their  coast,  they  were  enabled  to  give  a  splendour  and  a 
nriety  of  colour  which  no  other  people  could  imitate.  The  taste 
for  the  Tyrian  cloths  of  all  kinds  prevailed  extensively,  and  we 
can  set-no  limits  to  the  distance  to  which  they  may  have  been  con- 
leyed  and  exchanged  for  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of 
olher  regions. 

The  Phcenicians  were  then  a  manufacturing  and  a  trading 
people,  depending  on  others  for  their  subsistence,  in  some  points 
resembling  ourselves,  in  others  more  like  the  Dutch.  The  pro- 
sperity of  such  a  people  could  not  be  everlasting,  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  examine  into  the  causes  of  their  decline. 

It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  Car- 
thage was  in  some  degree  prejudicial  to  the  parent  state,  as  the 
trade  of  Spain  must  have  fallen  in  a  great  measure  into  the  hands 
of  the  former.  In  such  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  Phoenicians  must 
have  had  to  pay  dearer  for  its  productions  than  heretofore,  and 
perhaps  as  Carthage  and  the  other  colonies  were  manufacturers 
also,  tthe  demand  for  the  Phoenician  goods  decreased.  It  is  also 
Mipposed  that  the  Phoenicians  must  have  suffered  by  the  planting 
of  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  these  also 
manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  it  is  almost  certain,  traded 
directly  by  means  of  caravans  with  Kapsacus  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  which  place  the  goods  of  Babylon  and  India  were  brought  up 
the  river.  We  doubt,  however,  if  they  interfered  much  with  the 
Pheenioians,  as  their  trade  took  chiefly  a  northerly  direction,  ex- 
tending into  Tartary,  and  perhaps  to  China.  The  settlement  of 
die  Greeks  in  Egypt,  however,  must  have  been  positively  injurious 
to  them,  as  the  wine  trade  of  that  country,  of  which  they  appear 
previously  to  have  had  the  monopoly,  must  have  been  now  in  a 
great  measure  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own  bottoms;  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the  hostility  which  the  Phoeni- 
cians are  said  to  have  evinced  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  war.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  the  accounts  which 
we  have  of  the  trade  of  Athens  and  Corinth  no  mention  is  made 
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of  any  with  the  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  their  chief  commerce  was 
with  the  colonies  in  Asia.  From  the  Hebrew  prophet  it  appears 
that  they  traded  with  the  lonians  (of  Asia)  and  with  the  people  of 
the  Peloponnesus. 

The  rivalry  above  noticed  could,  however,  have  biit  slightly 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  real  cause  of 
their  decline  was  the  commotions  that  took  place  in  Western  Asia^ 
which  caused  the  downfal  of  so  many  states ;  for  independent 
states  are  always  better  customers  to  a  manufacturing  people 
than  those  which  are  under  the  yoke  of  foreigner?*  While  the 
kingdoms  of  Israel,  Judah,  Damascus  and  others  flourished,  the 
demand  for  the  Phoenician  manufactures  must  hav^  beep  far 
greater  than  after  they  became  subject  to  the  monarchs  of  JBabylon 
and  Persia.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  compare  Judah  under 
her  kings  with  Judah  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity.  The 
very  circumstance  of  there  being  no  court  must  have  made  a  great 
difference  to  those  who  supplied  them  with  luxuries.  The  con* 
quest  and  reduction  to  provinces  of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  by  the 
Persian  monarch,  must  have  greatly  affected  the  Phoenician  corner 
nierce;  but  it  was  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  by  the  Mace* 
donian  conqueror  that  was  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  both  Phoenicia 
and  Babylon,  Just  as  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  ruined,  m  a  great  measure,  Bagdad,  Alexandria  and  Venice 
— the  Tyre  of  the  Middle  Ages.  From  that  time  the  decline  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia  was  rapid 
and  irremediable* 

from  Tyre  and  Sidon  we  will  now  turn  westwards,  and  take  a 
survey  of  their  powerful  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Here  thci 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  will  be  our  guides,  in  lieu  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  the  absence  of  whose  minuteness  we  shall,  howeveir^- 
have  some  reason  to  regret. 

Military  colonies,  like  those  of  the  Romans  and  the  Russian^^ 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Phoenicians  of  the  e^rly 
ages,  and  the  colonies  which  they  founded  were  either  pqre  comr 
mercial  factories  on  the  coasts  (or  on  small  islands  adjacent  .to 
them)  of  a  country,  a  trade  with  which  they  found  to  be  lucrativ§ft 
Such  were  the  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Spain^  those 
of  the  Greeks  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  our  own  first 
settlements  in  Bengal  and  Coromandel.  Others  were  produced 
by  excess  of  population,  or  by  civil  commotions,  in  which  the 
worsted  party  retired  and  went  in  quest  of  new  abodes.  From 
these  causes  derived  their  origin  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Asia  Minor,  and  some  of  th^  English .  colonies  in 
North  America,    The  same  causes  produced  the  saipe  effects  h 
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the  large  towDs  of  Phoenicia.  These,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
manufacturing  towns,  of  which,  consequently,  the  population  was 
dense  and  turbulent,  and,  to  use  a  figure  which  is  now  become  a 
favourite  one,  it  was  necessary  that  the  constitution  should  have 
some  safety-valve  to  carry  off  the  superabundant  political  vapour. 
Happily  for  the  Phoenician  towns,  their  size  was  such  that  colo- 
nization was  an  adequate  remedy.  They  appear  to  have  directed 
the  stream  first  on  their  own  territory,  which  gradually  became 
covered  with  manufacturing  towns  and  villages,  like  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Coventry  and  Manchester,  and  then  turned  it  to  the 
north  coast  of  Africa — the  great  theatre  of  their  colonization. 

Carthage,  however,  their  most  powerful  settlement,  according 
to  a  tradition  the  truth  of  which  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  was 
not  founded  from  commercial  or  political  motives.  It  owed  its 
origin  to  the  crime  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  who  murdered  his  brother- 
in-law,  a  man  of  consequence  and  priest  of  Melcarth,  or  Hercules, 
the  national  God,  for  his  wealth,  or  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  be  possessed  in  the  state.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Tyre  of  all  ranks  determined  to  remove  from  a  city  sub- 
ject to  a  ruthless  tyrant,  and  placing  Elissa,  the  widow  of  the 
murdered  man,  at  their  head,  they  left  the  place  and  sailed  for 
Africa.  They  landed  in  the  bay  in  which  Tuneta  (Tunis)  and 
Utica  already  lay,  and  having  fixed  on  a  tongue  of  land  which 
runs  out  into  it,  they  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  rent  or  tribute  for 
it  to  the  Lybians,  the  original  owners  of  the  soil.  •  Here  they 
built  a  fort  which  they  probably  named  Betzura,  t.  e.  the  Castle, 
but  of  which  the  Greeks  made  Byrsa ;  and  as  this  word  signifies, 
in  their  language,  an  ox-hide,  they  invented  the  well-known  tale 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Tyrian  queen  took  in  the  unsuspi- 
cious Africans — a  tale,  by  the  way,  which  seems  to  have  gone 
round  the  world ;  for,  as  has  been  noticed  in  a  former  article,* 
Hassan  Sabah,  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  is  thus  said  to  have  ac- 
quired the  hill-fort  of  Alamoot.  The  Persians  say  that  we  got 
Calcutta  in  this  way ;  our  own  tradition  avers  that  it  was  thus  that 
Hengist  and  Horsa  got  a  settlement  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet;  and 
we  think  we  have  read  somewhere  that  this  was  the  mode  in  which 
one  of  our  colonies  in  New  England  obtained  their  land  of  the 
Indians.  It  is  thus  that  the  legends  of  one  country  are  trans- 
ferred to  another,  or  that  similar  fictions  spring  up  in  far  distant 
regions. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  Utica  and  Tunis  were  so  close 
to  Carthage,  the  one  being  only  five,  thie  other  about  seven  miles 
from  its  walls,  they  always  remained  independent,  Carthage  only 
exercising  the  hegemony  or  supremacy.     It  would  seem  to  have 

♦  See  Vol.  I.  p.  458. 
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been  the  Pboenicitin  policy  to  respect  the  rights  of  all  independent 
Phoenician  states.  Ai9  Carthage  increased  in  power,  she  first 
sought  to  free  herself  from  tribute  to  the  Lybians;  she  then  suc- 
ceeded in  making  them  her  subjects,  and  eventually  extended  her 
dominion  through  the  interior  eastward  as  far  as  the  confines  of 
the  Greek  state  of  Cyrene.  But  ere  we  trace  the  extent  of  her 
dominion  and  her  commerce,  we  will  stop  to  take  a  view  of  her* 
government  and  institutions. 

The  government  of  Carthage,  which  claimed  the  admiration  of 
Aristotle^  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  best-constituted  in  all  anti- 

?uity.     The  philosopher  compares  its  constitution  with  those  of 
!rele  and  Sparta,  and  gives,  as  a  proof  of  its  goodness,  th^  fact 
that,  down  to  his  time,  though  it  was  a  state  of  such  extended ' 
commerce  and  with  so  large  a  town  population,  it  had  never  be^n 
subject  to  popular  commotions,  or  afflicted  with  the  scourge  of 
tyranny.    In  effect,  the  constitution  of  Carthage  was  an  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  hereditary  wealth,  with  a  democratic  element,  subor-   . 
dinate  but  effective — the  very  form  which  is  best  calculated  for 
permanence.    Hence  there  was  a  moderation  in  the  Carthaginian 
policy,  an  absence  of  the  lust  of  conquest,  and  a  steadiness  in  die  ' 
adherence  to  plans  which  had  been  maturely  weighed  and  adopted, 
which  we  should  vainly  seek  in  a  democracy.     Compare,  for  in*' 
stance,  Athens  and  Carthage.    We  are  now  speaking  of  this  state 
in  its  best  times;  circumstances  afterwards  compelled  it  tp  change 
its  character. 

As  it  was  the  general  practice  of  antiquity  for  colonies  to  retain 
the  constitution  of  the  parent-state,  we  may  suppose  that,  as  the 
legend  of  Dido  shows,  the  first  constitution  of  Carthage  was  a 
monarchy  like  that  of  Phoenicia.     History  does  not  inform  ui  * 
how  the  change  was  brought  about;  but  we  find  it  afterwards 
such  as  Aristotle  describes  it.    The  government  was  in  the  hands ' 
not  so  much  of  a  hereditary  nobility,  like  the  Roman  patricians 
and  the  Venetian  nobili,  as  of  the  optimates,  or  families  of  greatest 
wealth  and  influence.    From  these  all  the  magistrates  and  public' 
ofiBcers  were  selected,  but  they  received  no  salaries,  and  th^y  were 
either  chosen  directly  by  the  people,  or  were  nominated  by  the 
senate  and  approved  of  by  the  people,  it  is  doubtful  which;  per- 
haps the  expression  of  Aristotle,  that  in  his  time  the  chief  offices 
in  Carthage  were  purchased,  might  incline  us  to  think  that  the 
former  was  the  mode  of  election.     He  says,  that  in  the  choice  of' 
the  magistrates  the  qualities  considered  were  their  wealth,  virtue 
and  popularity  (d^jxov),  which  he  regards  as  a  proof  of  the  consti-' 
tution  being  aristocratic,  and  which  we  think  also  proves  the 
power  of  the  people  in  the  elections.     Another  important  privi- 
lege which  the  people  possessed  was,  that  whenever  the  executive 
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and  the  senate  disagreed  on  any  point,  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  people^  whose  decision  was  conclusive;  and  on  this 
occasion  every  one  who  pleased  could  speak  and  give  his  opinion 
oo  the  subject.  This  last  was  a  privilege,  we  believe^  enjoyed 
bj  the  people  in  no  other  aristocracy  of  antiquity. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  free  state  without  a  senate  known 
to  die  ancients.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  even  to  conceive  a  perma* 
sent  free  state  without  it.  The  Carthaginian  senate  resembled 
tbose  of  Rome  and  Sparta;  but  we  are  completely  in  the  dark  as 
to  its  numbers^  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  admission  into  it. 
Various  notices,  however,  conspire  to  prove  that  the  number  of 
members  must  have  been  considerable,  and  the  very  nature  of 
a  aristocracy  proves  that  the  seats  in  it  must  have  been  for  life, 
k  if  probable  that  all  the  optimates^  as  such,  were  members  of 
%  and  that  as  new  families  acquired  wealth  and  consideration 
diey  got  seats  in  it,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  having  been  chosen 
to  fill  some  of  the  public  offices. 

But  besides  this  great  senate,  there  was  a  smaller  body,  a  kind 

of  committee,  selected  from  it,  which  perhaps  bore  to  it  a  relation 

not  unlike  what  the  cabinet  council  does  to  the  privy  council  with 

oanelves.     Aristotle,  in  one  place,  speaks  of  a  board  of  one 

hundred  and  four  persons,  which  resembled  the  Ephorate  at 

Sparta,  (but  was  better  regulated,  as  any  Spartan  might  be   an 

Ephor,)  while  only  persons  of  the  greatest  worth  were  eligible  at 

Carthage.    Niebuhr  sees  in  these  one  hundred  and  four  a  relation 

to  the  weeks  of  the  year,  as  in  the  twenty-eight  of  the  Spartan 

Gemsia,  with  the  two  kings,  he  finds  a  reference  to  the  number 

of  the  days  of  the  month.     Hence  it  might  appear  that  he  re- 

larded  these  one  hundred  and  four  as  a  Gerusia,  a  name  which, 

m  fact,  is  given  to  them  by  the  accurate  Polybius,  who  expressly 

distinguishes  them  from  the  senate  (<r^xXi)To;),  as  do  also  Livy 

and  ^  other  writers.     But  we  also  read  of  a  magistracy  of  one 

hundred  men,  and  a  question  then  arises,  were  the  two  boards 

the  same  or  not? 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Kluge,  that  the  magistracies  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  of  the  one  hundred  and  four,  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other ;  and  he  will  not  allow  that  so  accurate  a  writer 
IS  the  Stagyrite,  and  one  so  studious  of  conciseness,  would  have 
spoken  in  one  place  of  one  hundred  and  four,  and  iii  another  of 
only  one  hundred,  if  there  was  not  a  real  difference.  He  con* 
ceives  that  the  former  were  a  magistracy  which  had  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  state,  for  trying  the  various  causes,  both  public 
and  private,  which  must  of  necessity  have  arisen  in  so  commercial 
and  so  populous  a  city  as  Carthage ;  the  latter  he  thinks,  in  con- 
formity with  the  generality  of  writers,  was  instituted  at  the  time 
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when  the  ppwer  and  influence  of  the  bouse  of  Mago  began  to  be 
viewed  ds  dangerous  to  the  republic.  Their  business  was  \fi 
examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  generals  on  their  return  from  a 
command,  and  to  punish  them  if  they  liad  done  any  thing  tedding 
to  the  injury  of  the  state.  It  was  this  body  which  afterwards 
became^like  the  Spartan  Ephors,  the  tyrants  of  the  repubKc. 
As  it  is  the  board  of  one  hundred  and  four  that  Aristotle  compiureff 
with  the  Ephors>  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  one  hundred 
and  the  one  hundred  and  four  were  all  the  same,  the  real  number 
being  one  hundred  and  four,  the  round  hundred  being  emfjoyed 
for  shortness.  Both  Heeren  and  Botticher  take  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  we  feel  disposed  to  regard  it  as  the  most  correct. 

At  the  head  of  the  state  were  magistrates  named  Suffeies,  t.  e* 
judges^  (Shophetim,  or  the  judges  of  Scripture);  but  in  what 
manner  they  were  chosen,  for  how  long,  and  what  their  number 
was,  are  things  which  unfortunately  we  can  only  conjecturCr 
That  they  were  elective,  and  were  taken  from  the  principal 
families,  and  that  they  presided  in  the  senate,  are  points  which 
admit  of  no  doubt,  and  as  Aristotle  compares  them  with  the 
Spartan  kings,  and  Polybius  and  others  with  the  Roman  consuls^ 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  their  number  was  two,  as 
Nepos  expressly  asserts.  It  would  seem  the  more  probable  opi- 
nion that  their  office  was  for  a  longer  term  than  one  year,-r-per<« 
haps  we  might  say  for  life,  as  the  only  difference  which  Aristotle 
observes  between  them  and  the  Spartan  kings  is,  that  these  last 
could  be  chosen  out  of  only  two  families.  The  Suffetes  seem  to> 
have  been  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  for' 
Livy  speaks  of  the  Suffetes  of  Gades. 

The  office  of  general  was  different  from  that  of  a  Suffete^ 
though  the  two  offices  were  frequently  united  in  the  same  person. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  Suffete  was  like  an  ordinary  general^ 
obliged  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  when  in  command  to- 
the  council  of  one  hundred. 

The  most  puzzling  part  of  the  Carthaginian  government  is  the 
Pentarchies,  of  which  Aristotle,  and  he  only,  speaks.  According 
to  him,  some  of  the  most  weighty  matters  of  the  state  were  ma** 
naged  by  them,  and  they  filled  up  their  own  vacancies,  and  this  is 
all  we  know  about  them.  As  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural 
number,  Heeren  thinks  they  may  have  been  committees  of  the 
Gerusia  for  the  management  of  different  portions  of  the  affairs 
which  were  under  the  direction  of  that  body.  Kluge  is  of  opinion 
that  a  pentarchy  was  a  board  composed  of  the  five  chief  officers 
in  the  state,  which  he  conjectures  to  have  been  the  priest  of  Mel^- 
earth,  the  national  god,  the  quastor,  the  censor,  the  boetharch,  or 
military  commander  in  the  town,  and  a  fifth,  which  he  coiyectures 
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to  have-  corresponded  with  the  Roman  aedile.  Pentarchies,  he 
Mys,  are  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  as  there  was  one  at  Carthage  and 
one  in  each  of  the  tributary  towns.  This  theory  is  ingenious,  but 
lie  think  that  of  Heeren  much  more  probable.  Bbtticher  can 
hardly  be  said  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

We  thus  see  that,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Carthaginian 
cioDStitution  was  one  admirably  calculated  for  duration.  It  was  a 
mingled  aristocracy  and  democracy,  with  a  preponderance  of  the 
former^  or  regulating  and  conservative  element.  But  forms  of 
government  are  of  little  use  if  not  sustained  by  national  character; 
ind  one  people  will  bear  a  degree  of  liberty  of  which  another  is 
incapable.  We  much  doubt,  for  instance,  if  the  French  could,- 
oonsistently  with  their  social  happiness  and  prosperity^  bear  the 
nine  quantity  of  that  valuable  commodity  which  we  ourselves 
—but  only  after  a  very  long  course  of  discipline  and  training—' 
actually  enjoy.  Certain  we  are,  that  the  Athenians  could  never 
lit?e  stopped  at  the  point  at  which  the  Carthaginians  did;  but  the 
people  of  Attica  were  of  a  light  mercurial  character,  those  of 
Carthage  were  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  not  easily  led  away  by 
unity  and  idle  visions  of  unattainable  happiness  and  perfection. 
Their  religion  may  also,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  dif- 
ference between  their  character  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  their 
saperior  fitness  for  retaining  freedom;  for  we  believe  that;  as  far 
as  we  have  history  to  guide  us,  it  will  be  found  that  where  there 
is  not  a  strong  sense  of  religion  in  the  people  at  large,  their 
liberty  is  but  of  brief  endurance. 

When  we  speak  of  the  effect  of  religion  on  the  Carthaginian 
people,  we  have  in  view  the  strength  of  their  religious  feelings, 
not  the  purity  of  their  creed ;  for  their  worship  was  a  dark  and 
cmel  service.  Like  all  colonies,  they  brought  their  religion  with 
them  from  their  home  in  Asia.  The  notices  remaining  of  it  are 
narj  scanty,  but  we  are  able  to  collect  that,  like  the  Aramaean 
religion  in  general,  it  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  supposed  intelli- 
gences of  the  celestial  luminaries  and  those  of  the  elements.  The 
chief  of  these  was,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Sun-god,  Baal  or 
Molec,  named  by  the  Greeks  Kronus,  from  some  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  their  ancient  deity.  Time.  The  worship  of  this 
God,  both  in  Syria  and  in  Carthage,  was  bloody  and  inhuman ;  the 
infant  children  of  the  noblest  families  were  burnt  alive  under  his 
image,  in  the  presence  of  their  parents,  who  dared  not  even  shed 
a  lear,  lest  the  sacrifice  should  prove  unpleasing  to  the  grim 
deity.  In  times  of  peace  and  prosperity,  the  feelings  of  nature 
prevailed,  and  the  infants  of  slaves  were  the  victims ;  but  when 
calamity  came  on  the  state,  it  was  ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  the 
offieoded  god;  the  noblest  children  were  then  yielded  for  sacrifice 
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hy  their  parents,  and  on  one  occasion  200  were  o£fered  at  onoe, 
^while  300  persons,  who  had  been  guilty  of  substituting  the  cbildm 
of  slaves  for  their  own,  to  make  atonement  for  their  oiFence,  flaog . 
themselves  into  the  flames.  How  strong  must  the  rdigioM 
feeling  (call  it  such,  or  call  it  fanaticism)  have  been  in  the  miadi 
of  such  a  people!  And  we  must  remember  that  in  Carthtge 
there  was  no  sacerdotal  caste,  as  in  India,  to  keep  up  a  fimatn 
spirit  in  the  minds  of  the  laity. 

Ashtaroth,  or  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the  mooBi  and  the  pa* 
troness  of  increase  and  production,  whom  the  Greeks  ideotlDtd  - 
with  their  Hera  or  Juno,  and  with  Aphrodite  or  Venui^  was  aba 
adored  at  Carthage,  and  perhaps  with  the  same  lascivious  litqt  ai 
in  Syria. 

A  principal  object  of  worship  in  Tyre  and  in  all  the  colonieii 
was  Melcarth,  L  e,  king  of  the  city,  the  tutelary  deity  (as  his  name 
denotes)  of  the  town.  This  deity,  who  was  evidently  anotbsr 
form  of  the  Sun-god,  the  Greeks  identified  with  their  hero  Her- 
cules,  whom  most  assuredly  they  in  their  early  ages  never  regarded 
as  a  god  of  the  sun.  Perhaps  their  only  reason  for  doing  so  wa^ 
that  the  statues  of  Melcarth  were  formed  to  indicate  g^at  mar 
cular  power  and  strength,  and  thus  resembled  those  of  their  owl 
great  slayer  of  beasts  and  men. 

Of  the  other  Phoenician  deities  little  can  be  collected.  If 
Bellerman  be  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Punic  portions  of 
the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  the  Carthaginians  had  very  strong  im-  ' 
pressions  of  the  providence  of  the  gods,  and  of  a  reward  for  the 
virtuous  after  death.  The  place  of  bliss,  unlike  the  Greeks  and 
other  peoples,  they  conceived  to  be,  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  earthy 
or  in  western  islands,  but  above,  in  the  celestial  regions. 

Before  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  trade  of  Carthage, 
we  must  notice  another  peculiarity  in  its  constitution  obser^ 
by  Aristotle.  He  says  that  the  dinners  of  their  societies  (arv^g-hm 
rm  haifiiSv)  resembled  the  ^ihlriu,  or  public  meals,  of  the  Spartans. 
Now  we  know  very  well  what  these  last  were,  and  it  is  quite  in- 
possible  that  any  thing  precisely  similar  could  have  existed  in 
such  a  city  as  Carthage;  for  though  a  body  of  9000  Spartans, 
who  lived  in  idleness,  their  lands  being  tilled  by  the  Helots,  cooM 
very  well  dine  together  in  different  public  halls  every  day,  the 
same  could  not  be  the  case  in  a  commercial  city,  containing  a 
good  deal  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The  philoso- 
pher only  says  that  there  was  a  resemblance  between  the  dinners 
at  Carthage  and  the  public  meals  at  Sparta,  and  if  we  find  a 
point  in  which  they  did  agree,  it  will  be  sufficient.  We  may  then, 
inquire  into  the  real  nature  of  the  institution  at  Carthage.  Now 
Plutarch  {Symp,  vii.  9)  expressly  says  that  the  Spartan  Pbiditia 
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a  kind  of  secret  councils  and  aristocratic  synods,  and  from 
al^ve  can  leara  of  the  societies  of  Carthage  they  were  of  a  similar 
ydiucal  nature. 

Kliige  is  of  opinion  that  the  men  of  wealth  and  influence  at 
Grtiagef  with  a  view  to  preventing  any  one  from  acquiring  an 
■riae  influence  with  the  people  by  largesses  or  otherwise^  used 
la  |ive  public  dinners  to  the  inferior  citizens  in  different  places, 
■•  that  their  affections  might  be  divided  among  many,  and  not  be 
MproBsed  by  any  one  to  the  prejudice  perhaps  of  the  state. 
SaUosser  thinks  that  these  public  dmners  were  like  those  among 
Aadifierent  guilds  in  the  middle  ages,  which,  by  the  way,  are  still 
ksft  up  in  the  good  city  of  London.  Luden  opines  that  these 
wners,  somewhat  like  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast,  were  given  by 
4tt  Council  of  One  Hundred  at  the  time  of  their  election.  Per- 
iapt the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Heeren,  who  conceives 
tkase  societies  at  Carthage  to  have  been  like  our  political  clubs, 
ia  which  the  leaders  of  the  different  parties  of  the  state  previously 
anuiged  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  public.  Polybius 
qAbb  speaks  of  the  secret  deliberations  of  the  great  men,  and 
lifj  -says  that  Aristo,  whom  Hannibal  sent  to  Carthage,  first 
ipolte  with  the  Boreas  party  in  the  circles*'  and  at  the  dinners, 
nd  then  in  the  senate.  Theodore  Metochita,  a  writer  of  the 
aiddle  ages,  who  had  read  books  no  longer  existing,  remarks  that 
tha  Carthaginians  treated  of  most  public  affairs  in  the  night,  for 
vUch  reason,  he  adds,  they  held  their  meetings  and  councils  in 
tbt'eveoing  and  at  night-time — all  which  agrees  well  with  clubs, 
ia  which  business  and  festivity  were  joined,  but  not  at  all  with  a 
pabKc  assembly,  which,  unlike  our  parliament,  was  always  in 
satiquity  held  by  day-light. 

Soch  then  was  the  government,  such  the  political  institutions 
of  this  great  commercial  people.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  their 
tnde  and  their  extent  of  dominion. 

Itia,  we  fear,  but  a  vain  attempt  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  date 
ofihe  foundation  of  any  of  the  cities  of  antiquity  which  trace  their 
otain  to  a  period  beyond  the  time  when  history  began  to  be 
mttten  in  Greece.  We  therefore  place  little  reliance  on  the  ac- 
counts which  set  the  foundation  of  Carthage  in  the  year  87B 
B.  C*  for  instance,  or  819  or  8^6,  or  fifty  years  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  that  is,  1134  B.  C.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence;  the  nature  of  things  shows  that  the  beginnings 
of  Carthage,  like  those  of  all  other  colonies,  must  have  been 
sanll.  Its  first  territory  was  only  the  small  peninsula  on  which 
it  stood,  and  for  which  a  rent  was  paid  to  the  original  owners  of 


*  ChrculU,    The  French  call  tlitir  dabs  cerelm. 
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the  soil.     As  the  population  increased,  encroachments  were  gnK 
dually  made  on  the  adjacent  laind,  and  the  city,  it  is  probable,  sooB 
became  sufficiently  strong  to  be  able  to  refuse  any  farther  pi]K 
ment  of  tribute  to  the  Lybians.     lliese  last«  it  is  said/we  know 
not  with  what  truths  were  at  that  time  in  the  nomadic  state,  tsd 
the  Tyrian  colonists,  who  had  brought  with  them  the  love  and- 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  for  which  the  Syrians  were  always  dia-' 
tinguished,  induced  or  forced  them  by  degrees  to  abandon  tbfeir* 
erratic  life,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile 
soil.     The  Lybians  now  became  the  subjects  of  their  former' 
tributaries,  the  land  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  the  aDDOil- 
tribute  or  rent,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  drew  from, then, 
augmented  and  sustained  their  power,  and  the  numerous  colonial 
towns  and  villages  which  were  formed  all  through  the  conntij, 
relieved  Carthage  from  the  evils  of  excess  of  population,  and 
served  to  keep  the  original  natives  in  obedience.     These  Lybiu 
subjects  of  Carthage  always   formed   a  principal    part  of  her 
armies.      The   extent  of  country  subject   to  the   Carthaginian  '3 
power  in  Africa,  great  as  we  may  be  apt  to  fancy  it,  when  it  waf  3 
at  its  greatest  height,  hardly  equalled  that  of  the  modem  kingdom  | 
of  Portugal.    Eastward,  it  stretched  to  the  Syrtis  and  the  confines    i 
of  Cyrene;  southward,  to  Lake  Triton  and  the  branches  of  Atlas;    ^ 
and   westward,   to   the   realms   of   the   independent    Numidian   ^ 
princes,  the  allies  and   sometimes  the  tributaries  of  Carthage.    2 
The  history  of  the  world  is  ever  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenal    ^ 
3000  years  ago  a  colony  came  from  a  distant  commercial  coantrj 
and  obtained  permission  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  and  ended  by  reducing  the  people  of  the  country  to*  j 
subjection.     In  modern  times  the  very  same  thing  has  been  done 
on  the  coasts  of  India.     It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  British   will  equal   the  Carthaginian  dominion   in  perma"' 
nence;  it  is  certain  that  a  chief  cause  of  the  fall  of  Carthage  was 
her  alieniating  the  affections  of  her  African  subjects  by  excess  of 
taxation,  in  consequence  of  the  expensive  wars  in  which  the  am* 
bition  and  lust  of  dominion  of  some  of  her  leading  men  engaged 
her.-    We  should  take  warning;  if  once  our  government  is  felt  to 
be  oppressive  in  India,  our  dominion  there  is  gone, 

Carthage  must  have  had  a  large  share  in  the  caravan-tradei 
which  has  been  carried  on  from  time  immemorial  from  the  neigfa*^ 
bourhood  of  the  Syrtes  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  this  trade 
she  procured  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  perhaps  slaves,  though,  as  far 
as  we  recollect,  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  negro  slaves  in  the 
classic  writers  till  about  the  time  of  Alexander:  we  mean  as 
an  article  of  commerce  with  the  Greeks  and  other  peoples  of 
Europe.     But  she  must  have   become   powerful   and    wealthy 
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.before  she  could  have  extended  her  views  so  far;  and  her  earliest 
trade  veas  doubtless  the  exchange  of  her  own  manufactures,  or 
.those  of  Tyre,  with  the  people  of  the  interior,  for  the  natural 
ibroductions  of  their  soil.  It  was  possibly  this  trade  which  first 
kd  to  her  settlement  of  the  colonies,  which  extended  along  the 
toast  to  the  straits  of  Gades,  rather  than  a  view  to  the  commerce 
of  Spain. 

Comipercial  prospects  also  made  the  Carthaginians  turn  their 
ijjes  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  with  which,  as  we  have 
jM  above,  we  see  little  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Phoenicians 
carried  on  a  trade.  They  probably  settled  very  early  on  the  Balearic 
kknds,  (Majorca, ^  Minorca  and  Yviza,)  which  produced  wine, 
jB  and  fine  wool — the  great  objects  of  Phoenician  trade.  They 
Ac  .settled  on,  and  gradually  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
•mce,  the  fertile  island  of  Sardinia,  an  island,  of  which,  as  Heeren 
jMly  observes,  though  so  near  us,  we  know  far  less  than  we 
A>  of  .Owhyhee  and  Otaheite.  They  appear,  but  only  in  the 
later,  period  of  their  history,  to  have  had  some  settlements  of  no 
gnat  importance  on  the  coast  of  Corsica. 

As  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  increased,  they  must  evidently 
ktre  contemplated  the  mastery  of  the  western  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean as  essential  to  tbeir  projects  of  extended  dominion,  and 
Ar  this  purpose  the  possession  of  Sicily  must  have  appeared  to 
Aem  83  of  the  greatest  importance.  But  here  they  had  a  more 
ibniiidable  foe  to  encounter  than  any  they  had  yet  engaged,  for  it 
^k  highly  probably  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  before  them  in 
duit  island.  Thucydides,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  subi- 
ject^  reckons  the  4>o/viX6;  among  the  peoples  who  had  settled  in 
Sicily,  but  as  that  term  stood  with  the  Greeks  for  both  the  proper 
Fboenicians  and  their  colonies,  it  is  doubtful  which  the  historian 
.lieant.  Modern  writers  tell  us  without  hesitation  that  the  Phoe- 
.JQcians  bad  from  the  most  remote  times  occupied  the  coasts  and 
iiiets  round  the  whole  island,  but  as  no  traces  appear  of  these 
Buenician  settlements,  and  as  Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians,  such  as  Motya,  Panormus 
aad  Solacis,  were  on  the  part  of  the  island  nearest  to  Carthage, 
we  diink  it  not  unlikely  that  in  Sicily  as  in  Italy  the  Greeks  were 
tin  first  settlers,  .and  that  the  Carthaginians,  who  traded  with 
them  for  their  wine,  oil,  &c.,  gradually  conceived  the  plan  of 
CQOiing  in  for  their  share  of  the  fertile  island,  and  that  thus,  in- 
stead of  having  come  into  the  reversion  of  old  Phoenician  towns 
on  the  coast,  they  began  to  settle  on  the  west  side  of  the  island, 
and  that  those  towns  were  their  first  plantations.  Their  efforts 
to  conquer  the  whole  island  were  the  eventual  cause  of  their  ruin, 
jni4  eyeOeif  they  had  succeeded,  we  doubt  very  much  if  they  could 
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have  withstood  the  might  of  Rome.     We  shall  presently  giie  oiir 
reasons  for  entertaining  this  opinion. 

Malta  and  the  other  small  islands  in  its  neighbourhood  wcit, 
it  is  likely,  early  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians.  They  all  feD 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Malta  wti 
famous  for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  its  peopk 
were  industrious  and  opulent. 

We  now  turn  to  Spain,  the  Mexico  of  the  old  world,  in  older ' . 
to  trace  the  connection  of  the  Carthaginians  with  its  inhabttanli. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  intercourse  of  Carthage  with  SpM  , 
was  of  a  very  early  date,  as  silver  could  not  have  been  a  very  t^ 
icntial  article  in  the  commerce  with  the  people  of  Africa*  whei 
the  traflSc  with  them  first  began.  The  Spanish  trade,  howeitr, 
must  have  from  various  causes  gradually  increased,  but  it  m» 
probably  for  some  time  not  direct  with  the  natives;  and  the  Cl^ 
thaginians  bought  what  silver  and  other  Spanish  productions  tbej 
required  from  the  people  of  Gades  and  other  Phoenician  settle- 
ments in  that  country.  We  have  already  expressed  a  belief  tkit 
the  natives  worked  their  own  mines,  and  bartered  their  prodaee 
with  the  foreign  merchants.  The  trade  between  them  and  the 
Carthaginians  must  have  been  extensive  and  direct,  when  these  hit 
had  increased  in  wealth  and  power.  The  greatest  harmooj 
seems  to  have  existed  between  the  two  parties,  and  Carthage  «u 
long  wisely  content  with  the  privilege  of  enlisting  troops  in  SpaiO) 
without  seeking  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  country  to  hersdf. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  till  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and  the  lost  of 
Sicily,  that  the  project  was  conceived  of  reducing  Spain  to  tbt 
condition  of  a  provmce.  The  causes  of  this  change  in  the  C•^ 
thaginian  policy  we  shall  presently  show. 

The  intercourse  with  Gaul  must  have  been  very  slight,  as  dit 
Greek  colony  of  Massalia  commanded  the  Mediterranean  cont 
of  that  country.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Gauls,  who  served  in 
the  Punic  armies,  were  enlisted  in  Spain,  or  in  Italy.  The 
knowledge  of  pay  being  to  be  had  would  easily  draw  them  Ofer 
the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  We  no  where  read  of  a  trade  betweea 
Gaul  and  Carthage. 

Historians  and  geographers  have  long  disputed  on  the  tublect 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  ships  of  Carthage.  Some 
are  content  with  extending  their  limits  from  the  south  coast  of 
Britain  on  the  north  to  Cape  Bojador  on  the  south ;  while  otheri 
give  them  a  direct  Baltic  trade,  conducting  their  ships  to  the  mouA 
of  the  Vistula  and  the  coast  of  Prussia,  nay  even  to  those  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  leading  them  southwaids  t#  the 
river  Gambia  and  to  Guinea.  It  is  also  maintained  that  thej 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  visited  the  shores  of  the  New  World. 
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HoVj  as  elaewhere,  truth  perhaps  lies  in  the  middle.  Let  us, 
leafing  the  American  voyage  out  of  the  question,  as  resting  on 
mm  conjecture,  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  consideration  of  their 
jkftican  and  European  navigation  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  that  at  the  time  when 
Carthage  was  at  her  greatest  height  of  power  (about  the  year 
4SO  B«  C.  as  Lelewel  thinks)  two  fleets  were  sent  out  to  explore 
Ihe  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  The  one  destined  for  the 
African  expedition  was  commanded  by  Hanno,  one  of  the  Suffetes 
rf  Carthage;  it  consisted  of  sixty  fifty-oared  vessels,  having  on 
hoard  30,000  persons,  who  were  to  be  placed  as  colonists  on  the 
MrtpCOttst  of  the  present  empire  of  Morocco,  a  country  which  of 
aoorse  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Carthaginians  at  that 
iMBe.  Hanno,  after  settling  the  colonists,  was  then  to  sail  south- 
iBids,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  with  as  many  of  the  ships  as  he 
itemed  sufficient. 

-  Hanno  proceeded  in  that  direction  till   want  of  provisions 

fifoed  him  to  return.     He  drew  up  an  account  of  his  voyage, 

vUcb  was  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Saturn  (Moloch),  at  Car* 

Aage ;  it  was  translated  by  some  Greek,  and  this  translation,  or 

IBabridgement  of  it,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 

(komphi  Minores  of  Hudson.     It  is  quite  manifest  from  it, 

Aat  xianno  sailed  a  long  way  along  the  coast  of  the  Negro  coun- 

fejf  but  where  his  voyage  terminated  is  a  question  that  will  per* 

Mpa  never  be  adequately  solved.     Rennell   thinks  the  utmost 

inut  of  it  was  Sherborough  Sound;  while  Professor  Lelewel, 

vko  follows  Gosselin,  calculates  that  it  could  not  have  been 

beyond  Cape  Bojador.     Heeren  agrees  with  Rennell,  and  so 

does  Mr.  Cooley,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  are  riffht ; 

far  Herodotus  (iv.  ig6)  accurately  describes  the  mode  in  which 

tm  Carthaginians  traded  for  gold  with  a  people  on  the  coast  of 

Africa,  which  is  precisely  the  manner  in  which  at  this  very  day 

tte  caravans  from  Morocco  carry  on  the  dumb  trade  with  the 

piople  of  Guinea  for  gold-dust  and  other  articles. 

..  It. is  manifest  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that  the  Carthaginians 

lad  discovered  the  island  of  Madeira.     If  they  traded  to  the 

•oantry  south  of  the  Gambia,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  For- 

tamte  or  Canary  Islands  could  have  been  unknown  to  them,  and 

lb»  probability  of  such  being  the  case  is  heightened  by  the  cir« 

Munstance  of  one  of  these  islands  bearing  the  name  of  Junonia, 

wkich  is  evidently  a  translation  of  a  Punic  name  derived  from 

Aatarte,  whom  the  Greeks  and   Romans  identified  with  their 

Hera  and  Juno. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  exact  extent  and  circum- 
slanicea  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,.  we  are  still  more  in  the  dark 
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respecting  that  of  Himilco  along  the  coast  of  Europe.  Plin; 
merely  informs  us  that  he  was  sent  out  on  a  voyage  of  discover; 
at  the  same  time  with  Hanno,  and  the  particulars  of  the  voyage, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  geographic  poem  of  Festus  Avienus, 
(who  says  he  wrote  from  the  Punic  annals,)  have  been  so  confused 
by  his  ignorance,  or  what  is  not  likely,  when  we  consider  the  air 
of  truth  which  pervades  the  narrative  of  Hanno,  so  designedly 
falsified  by  Himilco  or  the  government,  that  but  little  that  is 
certain  can  be  deduced  from  it.  We  are  told  that  after  passing 
the  Atlantic  bay  (supposed  to  be  that  between  Capes  Trafalgar 
arid  St.  Vincent)  one  came  to  Cape  CEstrymnon,  (Cape  Finis- 
terre  as  it  is  thought,)  under  which  lay  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
in  which  were  islands  abounding  in  tin  and  lead,  inhabited  by  a 
high-spirited  people,  industrious  and  commercial,  who  used  to 
navigate  the  seas  in  boats  covered  with  skins  or  leather.  Two 
days'  sail  from  these  islands  was  the  Holy  Island  in  which  the 
Hibernians  dwelt,  and  the  island  of  the  Albions  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  adds  that  the  people  of  Tartessus  used  to  trade 
to  the  CEstrymnian  islands,  whither  also  resorted  the  inhabitants 
of  Carthage  and  her  colonies.  He  says  it  took  Himilco,  accord" 
ing  to  his  own  account, yb2/r  months  to  sail  to  those  islands,  owing 
to  the  want  of  wind,  the  sluggishness  of  the  water,  the  quantity 
of  sea-weed  which  caught  and  detained  the  vessels,  the  want  of 
depth,  and  the  great  number  of  sea-monsters  that  swam  about 
and  among  the  ships.  The  ocean,  Himilco  said,  could  not  be 
navigated  westwards,  as  it  was  shrouded  with  darkness  and  devoid 
pf  wind.  Thus  far  went  the  account  of  the  Carthaginian  adr 
rairal. 

These  CEstrymnian  islands  are,  we  may  say  universally,  re* 
garded  as  the  Scilly  isles,  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  at  the  present  day  there  are 
no  traces  of  tin  or  lead  in  these  islands,  and  no  vestiges  of  there 
§yer  having  been  any.  Neither,  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  Atlantic 
navigation  of  the  ancients  was  all  along  the  coast,  can  we  see  why 
the  metals  should  be  brought  thither  for  sale  from  CoraWftll, 
lyhich  lies  just  as  near  to  Ushant,  from  which  the  tradins  Teasels 
must  have  stretched  across  the  channel.  Lelewel  considers  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  be  this  great  CEstrymnian  bay;  but  the  Scffly 
islands  do  not  lie  in  that,  and  no  efforts,  we  apprehend,  will  make 
the  description  of  the  capie,  bay  and  islands  in  Avienus,  tally  with 
the  real  appearance  of  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  We  doubt  not 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  in  the  account  of  tiie 
shoals,  sea-monsters,  and  so  forth,  which  impeded  the  navigation 
of  the  Punic  commander;  though  we  believe  it  is  considered 
rather  hazardous,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  keep  close  in-sbore 
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when  sailing  iii  the  Bay  of  Biscay.     On  the  whole,  however^  we 
think  there  can  be  very  little  reason  to  dispute  the  fact  of  the 
itNith  coast  of  Britain  having  being  visited  by  Punic  merchant- 
flien,  but  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  their  having  gone  any  far- 
ther north.     The  amber  which  was  conveyed  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean was,  in  all  probability,  purchased  on  the  coast  of  Gaul, 
vhitfaer  it  was  brought  over  land  by  the  Germans ;  or  may  it  not 
lave  been  carried  thither  by  sea?  for  how  know  we  that  the 
-Northmen  were  not  at  that  time  as  expert  navigators  as  they 
ifterwards  were  ?     They  certainly  did  not  learn  the  art  of  ship* 
building  from  the  Romans ;  the  peculiar  build  of  their  vessels, 
and  the  names  of  them  and  their  different  parts  not  being  trace- 
able to  any  foreign  language,  would  surely  indicate  the  contrary. 
.    We  may^  we  think,  assert  without  hesitation,  that  at  the  time 
that   Carthage    was    most   flourishing,   she   traded    northwards 
directly  to  Britain,  and  indirectly  to  the  Baltic;  southwards,  to 
the  Grambia  by  sea,  and  by  caravans  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa; 
while  eastward  she  carried  on  an  active  commerce  with  all  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  through  the  mother  city  obtained  the 
productions  of  India.     She  may  too  have  purchased  Scythian 
daves  from  the  Grecian  slave-dealers.     Her  commercial  relations 
would  thus  have  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  known 
world,  and  have  been  only  surpassed  by  those  of  modern  Europe 
ance  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  passage  to  the  East  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    That  the  spirit  of  monopoly  was  a 
chief  element  of  the  Carthaginian  policy  is  evident  from  the  com- 
oiercial  treaties  with  Rome,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
custom  to  drown  the  crews  of  such  vessels  of  other  nations  as 
were  found  sailing  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places,  with  which  she 
carried  on  the  most  lucrative  traffic;  for  no  people  were  ever 
jDore  perfectly  aware  of  the  advantiages  of  excluding  competition 
than  the  Carthaginians.     Heeren  is,  perhaps,  right  in  assigning 
this  dislike  of  competition  and  commercial  rivalry  as  a  chief  cause 
of  the.  trade  of  Carthage  not  having  been  more  extensive  than  it 
Mtifi  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 
.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  lucrative 
.eofomerce  as  Carthage  had,  was  the  possession  of  great  wealth  by 
tiie  principal  families;  and  it  gives  us  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
XSartbaginian  character. to  find  that  their  favourite  mode  of  apply- 
ii^  it  was  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  land.     Agri- 
culture was  nowhere  better  understood,  or  practised  with  more 
real  taste  and  enjoyment,  than  in  Carthage;  and  by  far  the  best 
work  which  the  Romans  possessed  on  the  subject  (a  work  the 
loss  of  which  is  much  to  be  regretted)  was  a  translation  from  the 
Punic  of  a  work  on  that  subject  by  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  author 
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of  the  highest  rank.  When  Agathocles  executed  the  bold  project 
of  leading  an  army  to  Africa^  and  landed  in  the  bay  in  Mrhich 
Carthage  lay,  his  march,  as  he  advanced,  was  through  fields 
abounding  in  grass  and  covered  with  herds  of  cattle;  vineyards 
and  olive-grounds  spread  on  every  side;  and  the  whole  region 
was  thickly  studded  with  the  country-seats  of  the  wealthy  citizens 
of  Carthage  and  the  other  towns.  It  is  probable  that  piivate 
luxury  was  great  in  a  city  so  well  supplied  with  all  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  but  as  there  was  a  censor  morum  among  the  public 
officers,  it  is  likely  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  lay  a  check  upon  indulgence.  It  is  only  in  an  aristo* 
cracy  that  such  could  be  the  case,  and  in  Carthage  as  in  Rome, 
when  the  aristocratic  principle  was  enfeebled,  luxury,  corruption, 
And  their  attendant  evils,  broke  in  and  eventually  ruined  the  state. 
Such  too  was  the  case  at  Athens  and  at  Florence.  We  need  only 
(for  poets  are  good  authority  in  such  matters)  refer  to  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  for  proof  of  the  change  of  manners  in  the  Gre* 
cian  city,  and  to  the  discourse  of  Cacciaguida,  in  the  Paradiso  of 
Dante,  for  a  corresponding  description  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  Tuscany. 

Had  Carthage  imitated  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  abstained  from  all  attempts  at  conquest,  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  fortunate  for  her;  but  her  situation  was  so 
very  aifferent  from  that  of  the  parent^state,  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  her  to  follow  the  same  line  of  policy,  whicfa^  after  all, 
was  perhaps  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice  with  the 
Phoenicians^  possessors  of  their  strip  of  sea-coast,  which  had  its 
boundaries  set  by  nature,  and  whose  neighbours  were  all  too 
<;ivilized  and  too  powerful  for  them  to  conceive  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  Carthage,  on  the  other 
hand,  lay  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  were  still  in  a  rnde  state, 
and  she  was  forced  to  pay  them  tribute  for  the  soil  on  which  she 
stood.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that,  when  she  grew 
wealthy  and  populous,  she  should  desire  to  relieve  herself  from 
this  burden.  This  must  have  caused  war  with  her  immediate 
neighbours,  in  which  contest  she  probably  first  freed  herself  from 
tribute,  and  then  reduced  them  to  subjection.  After  some  time, 
when  they  were  broken  into  obedience,  she  may  have  employed 
them  as  soldiers,  have  enlisted  troops  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and 
taken  into  her  pay  the  light  horse  of  Numidia,  and  in  that  man^ 
ner  have  extended,  as  we  know  she  did,  her  dominion  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  north  of  Africa.  In  short,  substitute  Calcutta  for 
Carthage,  and  we  have  the  whole  process  of  the  conversion  of  a 
commercial  factory  into  the  capital  of  an  empire  before  our  eyes* 

Perhaps  we  should  not  term  it  bad  policy  in  the  Carthaginians 
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;0  acquire  for  themselves  an  extensive  dominion  in  Africa) 
leir  sway,  it  is  likely^  was  at  first  advantageous  to  the  nations 
I  it  civilized  and  improved.  But  they  should  have  been  con* 
nth  that  dominion ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  reducing 
lands  of  the  Mediterranean ;  above  all,  they  should  have  ab* 
d  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  for  it  was  their 
in  wars  that  led  to  their  ruin,  though  they  had  more  than 
very  nearly  achieved  the  conquest  of  that  fine  island.  Heeren 
>pinion  that  the  Sicilian  wars  of  Carthage  were  the  result  of 
policy,  and  that  had  she  sat  quietly  looking  on  while  the 
of  Syracuse  reduced  it  all  beneath  their  power,  the  Car» 
liao  commerce  and  influence  in  the  Mediterranean  would 
t>e6n  at  an  end.  We  cannot  see  this;  the  Sicilians,  let  who 
I  be  their  ruler,  would  have  been  glad  to  have  a  market  for 
roduce  of  their  soil,  and  they  could,  have  nowhere  found 

Kod  customers  as  the  Carthaginians.     Add  to  this,  that 
t  natural  instability  of  the  Greek  character,  which  showed 
nowhere  so  strongly  as  in  Sicily,  there  was  very  little  dan- 
f  their  establishing  a  permanent  dominion  there  which  could 
Carthage  any  serious  apprehensions  for  her  political  exis^ 
her   Sicilian   wars,   besides  their  immediate  bad   conse- 
:es,  ultimately  engaged  her  in  hostilities  with  the  formidable 
vbose  destiny  it  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world.     In- 
when  we  consider  how  Rome  was  constituted,  and  what 
be  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  world  at  that  time,  it  is  hardly 
)le  to  conceive  how  Carthage,  more  than  any  other  state, 
have  escaped  falling  under  the  yoke  one  time  or  other, 
h  political  wisdom  might  have  deferred  the  time  when  a 
ct  for  war  should  be  given  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  the 
a  republic.  . 

nbage  carried  on  her  wars  with  money ;  her  own  citizens 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  her  armies.  She  enlisted 
inary  troops  in  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul  and  the  islands;  these 
lod  could  have,  no  affection  for  her;  and  if  their  pay  was 
sd  they  rose  in  mutiny:  she  in  return  lavished  their  blood 
the  most  reckless  extravagance.  The  enormous  expenses 
I  her  wars  cost  her  obliged  her  to  tax  her  African  subjects 
beavily,  requiring  them  to  give  to  the  state  even  so  much  as 
lalf  of  the  produce  of  their  land.  They  therefore  had  no 
ion  for  her;  they  submitted  to  or  joined  an  invader,  and 
imes  rose  themselves  in  insurrection.  Farther,  by  employ- 
ich  numbers  of  the  Numidian  cavalry  in  her  service,  she  ac- 
med  them  to  war  and  discipline,  and  thus  made  the  power 
sir  princes  formidable  to  herself,  as  she  felt  them  to  be  in 
ist  wars  with  the  Romans.     But  these  were  not  the  only 
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I[vil8;  her  generals,  who  were  always  Carthaginians  of  high  rapk^ 
(she  was  too  wise  to  employ  Condottieri,)  acquired,  in  consequence 
of  their  protracted  commands,  a  degree  of  weight  and  influence 
in  the  state  which  could  not  but  prove  highly  detrimental  to 
liberty;  factions  broke  out  in  the  city  itself;  and  when  we  roeor 
tion  the  awful  y^ord  faction,  it  is  plain  that  the  ruin  of  Carthage, 
like  that  of  every  free  state  in  whose  history  it  is  to  be  found,  was 
inevitable.  The  widely  different  condition  of  Rome  during  the 
century  of  conflict  between  the  two  hostile  republics,  must  be  too 
familiar  to  the  reader  to  require  us  to  point  it  out»  We  shall  only 
notice  that  Rome  drew  her  support  from  the  land,  and  that  her 
citizens  were  her  soldiers;  internal  discord  was  at  an  end^  facdodB 
had  not  yet  commenced.  How  then  could  the  result  be  any  other 
than  what  it  was  ? 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  give  as  complete  a  view  as  was 
compatible  with  our  limits  of  the  commerce  and  constitution  of 
the  two  greatest  mercantile  states  of  antiquity.  They  have  now 
for  2000  years  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  nations.  Tyre, 
whose  *^  merchants  were  princes/'  is,  in  fulfilment  of  the  word  of 
prophecy,  *'  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon;"  and  as  to  Carthage, 
which  equalled  Paris  in  population, 

**  Giace  1*  alta  Cartage,  appena  i  segni 
Deir  alte  sue  mine  il  lido  serba ; 
Muojono  le  cittk,  muojono  i  regni, 
Copre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba." 


Art,  'X.'-^Encyclopedie  des  Gens  du  Monde.  Repertoire  Universel  des 
Sciences,  des  Lettresy  et  des  Arts  ;  avec  des  Notices  sur  Us  Principales 
Families  Historiques,  et  sur  les  Personnages  celibres,  Morts  et  vhans. 
Par  une  Soci6te  de  Savans,  de  Litterateurs  et  d*Artistes,  Fran^ais  et 
Strangers.  Tom.  I.  et  II.  en  4  parties.  A — BAO.  Paris,  18^, 
1834.    Grand-in  Svo. 

Thb  German  Conversations-Lexicon,  which  originated  the  idea  of  the 
work  now  before  us,  has  been  by  all  accounts  one  of  the  most  successfbl 
fiterary  enterprizes  of  modern  times.  Originally  published  in  1820  by 
the  famous  Lieipzig  bookseller,  Brockhaus,*  the  demand  for  the  successive 
re-impressions  of  it  in  all  the  countries  where  the  German  language:  is 
understood,  has  been  so  great  as  to  keep  the  presses  continually  at  work 
and  already  to  cany  it  to  an  eighth  edition.     It  has  been  translated  into 

*  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  merit  of  the  idea,  such  as  it  is,  belongs  originally 
to  this  country,  and  that  in  The  Lounger*s  Common-Place  Bookf  a  work  in  several 
▼olaroes,  in  the  Dictionary  form,  published  anonymously  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  which  was  very  popular  in  its  day,  will  be  found  the  germ  qf  tbcf  Cmver- 
MatiofU'Lixieon* 
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Eof^sh  m  America,  with  alterations  and  additional  artidet,  to  soil  it  to 
|b«t  meridian  5  and  that  translation^  we  learn  from  the  work  before  us, 
torn.  i.  p.  736,)  is  now  in  the  course  of  republication  in  this  country* 
Pbe  Grerman  publisher's  idea  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  to 
furnish  a  useful  book  of  reference  to  the  readers  of  newspapers  and  the 
current  literature  of  the  day,  which  would  furnish  them  with  information 
OD  the  various  topics  there  discussed,  and  save  them  the  trouble  of  hunting 
for  it  in  a  variety  of  sources,  some  not  generally  accessible.  Accordingly! 
it  is  very  copious  and  abundant  in  its  articles  of  biography ,  especially  of 
Ikmg  and  contemporary  characters,  aud  of  geography,  in  its  description 
of  places  and  countries;  its  articles  of  science,  philosophy,  &c.  are  com* 
paratively  meagre. 

The  popularity  of  the  Conversations-Lexicon  had  led  the  proprietors  of 
tlie  French  rifacdmento  now  before  us  to  contemplate  nothing  more  in 
the  first  instance  than  a  mere  translation  of  it,  with  the  omission  or  sub* 
stitution  of  such  articles  as  were  not  equally  well  adapted  to  both 
countries.  In  this  design,  fortunately  we  think,  they  did  not  persevere ; 
they  finally  determined  to  produce  a  Dictionary  which  should  have  an 
originality  and  features  peculiar  to  itself,  and  be  better  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  great  mass  of  French  readers.  They  appear  to  have 
selected  a  very  competent  editor,  (M.  Schnitzler,  the  author  of  an  excel- 
knt  Statistique  de  la  Rtissie,)  who  appears  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
bis  articles  to  be  a  host  of  himself,  and  have  surrounded  him  with  a  body 
of  able  contributors,  who  have,  by  subscribing  their  initials,  assumed  a 
responsibility  for  their  articles,  which,  in  such  undertakings  in  France, 
seems  now  to  have  settled  into  an  established  practice.  They  have  been 
in  some  degree  anticipated  in  their  preparations  by  another  work^  ap- 
pearing at  shorter  intervals,  intitled  Dictionnaire  de  la  Conversation  et  de 
la  Lecture,  the  plan  of  which,  we  believe,  adheres  more  closely  to,  and 
borrows  more  largely  from,  its  German  parent,  than  the  one  before  us, 
in  which'  the  translated  articles  (marked  C.  L.)  form  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole. 

We  took  occasion  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  this  Encyclo' 
pedkf  (see  No.  XXIII.  p.  258,)  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  plan  and  objects,  tone  and  spirit,  along  with  one  article  as  a  specimen. 
In  the  present  instance  we  can  do  little  more  than  reiterate  the  appro- 
bation we  have  already  expressed  of  its  execution,  and  notice  a  few  of 
the  articles  which  appear  to  call  for  special  remark. 

The  four  parts  already  published,  comprising  1 600  pages  of  large  8vo« 
double  columns,  go  no  farther  than  BAO,  the  letter  A  alone  occupying 
1446  pages,  that  letter  in  French  including  many  articles  which  in 
Grerman  or  English  would  appear  under  others  3  for  instance,  we  have 
English  Language  and  Literature  under  Anglaises,  Langue  et  Littirature^ 
and.  German  Language  and  Literature  under  AUemandeSt  Langue  et  Lit'* 
ieraiure.  Both  these  sketches,  the  first  by  M.  Spach,  and  the  latter  by 
the  editor,  are  very  respectably  executed}  but  in  the  English  there  are 
more  typographical  errors  in  the  proper  names  than  we  could  have  vvished 
to  see.  The  articles  Arabia  and  Arabian  Literature  by  M.  Reinaud, 
and  Armenians  by  Klaproth,  are  worthy  of  the  well-merited  reputation 
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of  tbese  Orientalists.    In  the  bistorioal  and  biographical  articles,  the 
names  of  Vlllemain,  Artaud,  Guigniaud }  in  the  arcbaeological,  of  Cbam- 

S>llion-Figeac,  Dumersan ;  in  the  geographical,  of  Walkenaer>  Depping, 
albi ',  in  those  on  natural  history^  of  Fred.  Cuvier ;  in  the  medical, 
chemical,  &c.  of  Andral^  Ratier,  Oi*fila  5  in  the  theological^  of  Bishop 
Guillon,  Labouderie,  Matter ;  in  the  musical^  of  Fetis  -,  in  the  arcbitee* 
lural^  of  Hittorf ;  in  the  military,  of  General  Mathieu,  Dumas^  Cd 
Koch ;  and  a  number  of  others  which  we  might  name,  as  attached  to 
articles  throughout  the  parts  that  have  already  appeared,  a£Pord  the  strong- 
est proof  of  the  pains  taken  by  the  proprietors  and  editor  to  secure  the 
best  assistance  in  the  composition  of  this  useful  undertaking.  Specimens, 
after  all^  afford  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  such  a  work; 
in  application  of  this  principle,  and  by  way  of  giving  an  agreeable  variety 
to  our  pages,  we  shall  select  four  articles,  one  scientific,  giving  an  ac- 
eonnt  of  a  new  invention,  which  had  not  previously  come  under  our 
notice ;  and  three  biographical  sketches  of  individuals  who  at  present  fiU 
important  stations  in  the  governments  of  their  several  countries : — the 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Prussian  Foreign  Minister,  and 
the  Bavarian  President  of  the  Greek  Regency. 

•*  Anatomy,  Artificial, — Prejudices  were  long  opposed  to  the  study  of  honan 
anatomy  upon  the  corpse.  Dissections  of  rare  occurrence,  and  drawings  more  or  kii 
&ithfnl,  were  the  only  means  possessed  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  human  bod^* 
Phjsicians  were  the  onlj  persons  who  deTOted  themselves  to  the  study,  and  the  pro- 
gress in  it  was  very  limited.  In  proportion  as  the  physical  sciences  became  the  object 
of  more  general  attention,  anatomy  was  more  cultivated,  not  only  by  those 
directly  interested  in  it,  but  even  by  persons  who  might  seem  at  first  sight  likely  to 
Temain  strangers  to  the  study.  Then  it  was  that,  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  to  remove  the  disgust  inseparable  from  dis^ctions,  recourse  was  had 
to  ardficial  representations.  As  pictures  and  engravings  could  give  but  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  form,  the  situation  and  the  relations  of  the  parts,  sculpture  was  called  io 
aid  ;  but  its  productions,  although  more  faithful  than  drawings,  still  left  something  to  be 
wished  for.  Then  came  modelling  in  wax,  the  resemblance  produced  by  which  was 
•o  pecfoct,  that  it  was  thought  impossible  to  surpass  it;  the  imitation  was  98  exadaa 
possible,  as  the  models  were  taken  from  nature,  and  the  illusion  was  complete  by  the 
artifice  of  colour.  The  cabinets  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  of  the  Garden  of 
Plants  at  Paris,  and  those  of  Florence  and  Vienna,  attest  the  perfection  which  the  art 
attained. 

•  Notwithstanding,  wax  models  have  the  serious  inconvenience  of  being  'wrj  dear,  as 
well  as  easily  liable  to  change;  besides  which,  they  require  to  be  very  nnmefons,  ti 
f  ach  of  them  is  limited  to  the  representation  of  a  single  layer  of  parts. 

It  is  in  France  that  we  have  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  all  difficulties,  and  in 
making  an  artificial  corpse,  upon  which  a  perfect  demonstration  can  be  made.  The 
hiventor,  M.  Auzoux,  by  dint  of  labour  and  patience,  has  succeeded  in  modelling  after 
nature  all  the  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  assembling  them  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  may  be  alternately  taken  to  pieces  and  re-unlted.  To  justness  of  proportkxia 
and  exactness  of  relations  he  has  joined  the  minuteness  of  the  most  delicate  details* 
When  we  see  the  mannikin  of  M.  Auzoux,  we  can  fancy  that  we  have  a  corpse  befoie 
ear  eyes,  and  that  we  are  present  at  a  real  dissection.  The  skin  is  taken  off;  muscles, 
nerves,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels ;  every  thing  appears  in  its  proper  place.  After 
fxaminuig  the  superficial  layer,  you  take  it  off,  and  are  enabled  to  study  in  sncoeanoo 
at  leisure  the  deep  layers;  you  strip  the  bones  successively  of  tlie  parts  which  cover 
them,  and  come  at  last  to  have  nothing  but  the  bare  skeleton.  When  you  reach  the 
cavities  of  the  scull,  of  the  chest  and  of  the  belly,  you  recognize  the  brain,  the  heart 
and  lungs,  the  liver,  the  stomach,  the  loins,  the  bladder ;  you  can  take  up  separateij 
every  organ,  take  it  to  pieces,  observe  the  interior,  and  understand  its  medianisB* 
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Hie  eye,  Ihat  delicate  part,  opens  like  all  the  others ;  yon  may  see  in  it  the  iris^  tiie 
popil,  tlie  crystalline,  the  retina,  &c. 

fiat  this  is  not  all;  after  separating  all  these  parts,  and  learning  to  know  them  imUr 
Tidnally,  you  can  collect  them  afresh,  and  recompose  of  them  a  whole.  This  analysis 
and  synthesis  may  be  carried  on  and  repeated  as  often  as  yon  please,  nntil  yon  hare  « 
perfect  idea  of  the  whole  stmctnre  as  well  as  of  the  details.  The  solidity  of  theie 
pieces  allows  them  to  be  handled  witboot  danger;  besides  which,  it  is  easy  to  repair 
and  even  to  replace  snch  as  may  sa£fer  deterioration,  becanse  every  one  is  cast  in 
dnifDnn  monhfs. 

By  means  of  this  ingenious  apparatus,  the  price  of  which  (3000  francs-- or  lf(N* 
iterlmg)  is  moderate,  considering  the  expenses  and  the  numberless  difficulties  which 
required  to  be  overcome,  before  it  could  be  brought  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which 
it  now  exhibits,  young  students  have  been  able  to  learn  anatomy  better  in  six  weeks  than 
they  conJd  in  a  course  of  six  months'  dissections.  In  fact,  a  number  of  anatonrical 
dewls  require  extremely  long  and  difficult  preparations,  and  some  even  might  be  men- 
tioned which  many  persons  have  been  unable  to  study  except  upon  engravings  and 
utifidal  pieces.  The  mannikin  of  M.  Auzoux  is  of  immense  assistance  to  the  sui^eon, 
who,  on  the  eve  of  performing  a  delicate  operation,  wishes  to  recall  to  his  memory  the 
sitaation,  the  shape  and  the  exact  relations  of  the  parts  on  which  he  has  to  use  bis 
instrument.  Finally,  it  is  of  indisputable  advantage  to  painters,  sculptors  and  amateurs 
who  wish  to  have  an  exact  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  action  of 
the  different  organs  of  which  it  is  composed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  invention,  by  removing  the  disgust  attached  to  the  study 
of  anatomy  upon  the  corpse,  will  contribute  powerfully  to  render  the  taste  for  this  noble 
tdence  more  popular.  With  a  view  to  render  his  work  still  more  complete,  M.  Aucooz 
has  executed  on  a  large  scale  those  parts  whose  delicacy  seemed  to  withdraw  them 
from  investigation,  (the  interior  of  the  eye  and  ear).  He  is  now  preparing  a  series  of 
pieces  representing  the  gravid  uterus  in  its  different  stages.  In  short,  he  has  spared 
no  pdns  in  preparing  a  course  of  anatomy  which  shall  leave  nothing  to  desire." 

"  ALTKomp,  Viscount, — is  the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Spencer,  well  known  at  ibe  founder 
and  proprietor  of  the  richest  private  library  in  England,  and  who  has  also  dbtingnithad 
hioiielf  as  a  statesman  and  able  minister.  He  was  ^m  in  1787,  entered  early  into  pablic 
Hk,  for  which  he  was  previously  prepared  by  an  excellent  education,  and  has  constantly 
shown  himself  favourable  to  popular  principles.  In  1806,  while  his  father  was  Hone 
Secretary,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  but  did  not  remain 
Bore  than  a  year  in  office.  Since  that  time  he  has  uniformly  attached  himself  to  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  with  a  great  degree  of  moderation  and  in- 
dependence. We  caimot  say  that  Lord  Althorp  is  an  eloquent  speaker ;  bis  voice 
possesses  little  flexibility,  and  he  is  deficient  in  the  vigour  and  facility  necessary  for  a 
brilliant  parliamentary  orator;  but  in  discussion  he  triumphs  by  the  power  of  his 
aiguments,  which  are  always  dictated  by  a  sound  judgment,  exquisite  tact  and  true 
liberality.  His  tone  in  debate  is  grave  and  dignified,  and  his  views  are  always  marked 
hj  tlie  strong  interest  which  he  takes  in  every  thing  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  Add  to  this,  that  he  possesses  a  frankness,  an  anuability,  a  6mi- 
kammit  in  Ids  manners,  which  never  desert  him,  even  during  the  most  violent  attacks 
of  his  opponents.  The  deep  silence  which  pervades  the  house  when  he  begins  speaking 
proves  bow  much  importance  is  attached  to  his  opinion.  He  contributed  by  his  oppe- 
sitioa,  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Wellington  administration  in  1830,  and  then  entered,  as 
.Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  into  the  new  ministry  formed  by  his  friend.  Earl  Grey. 
Hebad  at  the  same  time  to  discharge  the  functions  of  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Bons  which  he  has  done  hitherto  with  so  much  success,  that  if  its  support  has  ooca- 
nonally  fidled  him  in  questions  of  taxation,  it  returns  to  him  almost  immediately 
-afterwards.  In  spite  of  Cobbett  and  his  partisans,  and  the  denunciations  of  the  T<ny 
party,  England  would  regard  the  retirement  of  Lord  Althorp  as  a  real  calamity  ;  he  is 
jastly  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  supports  of  the  Grey  ministry,  whose  popularity  has 
already  sustained  some  shocks. 

"  Ahcillon,  John  Peter  "Frederic, — This  statesman,  distinguished  historian,  and 
remarkable  philosopher,  is  the  great  grandson  of  David  Ancillon,  reformed  minister  at 
Metz  at  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  to  whom  Bayle,  in  his  IHc- 
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tipDar^,  lias  devoted  a  long  article,  and  who,  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Germany,  settled 
at  Berlin,  where  he  resumed  liis  clerical  duties,  and  where  bis  brother  was  ap^inted 
judge  of  all  the  French  refugees  in  the  states  of  Braudenburgh.      - 

M.  Frederic  Ancillon  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1766,  and  was  indebted  to  a  learned 
and  estimable  father  for  the  advantage  of  a  judicious  and  careful  education.    To  con* 
tinae  the  line  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  had  sprung  from  his  family,  tbeyouog 
-Ancillon  destined  himself  for  the  church,  and  prepared  himself  for  it  by  deep  studies, 
embracing  the  most  varied  branches.    He  explored  the  vast  field  of  history  in  bis 
entembUf  and  with  rare  sagacity  penetrated  the  spirit  which  prevailed  at  every  epoch, 
attaching  the  isolated  facts  to  the  genera]  view  of  the  development  of  our  race. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  the  University,  he  was  settletf  at  Berlin  as  rotnbter  uf  a 
French  congregation,  and  as  a  professor  at  the  Military  Academy.    In  the  first  capa- 
city he  delivered,  in  1791,  in  tlie  presence  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  a  (^Tscoorse 
which  drew  the  attention  of  the  court  on  the  young  preaqher.    Jxk  1793  he  made  ii  toiir 
in  Switzerland,  and  some  years  after  another  through  France,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gave  the  reins  to  that  spirit  of  wise  und  calm  observation  which  it  is  so  pleasant  to 
recognize  in  all  his  writings.    After  publishing  some  fragments  relative  to  these  two 
journeys,  he  began  to  enter  warmly  into  the  literary  controversies  of  the  day,  and  ^rote 
some  spirited  articles  in  the  journals.  His  Melanges  de  IMt^rature  et  de  Philowphie,  iHfliWi 
first  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1801,  was  the  production  of  a  man  who  had  deeply  refi^cUAl 
on  the  different  questions  debated  among  philosophers,  the  French  as  well  as  those  <if 
his  own  country.     Skilful  in  summing  up  discussions  and  pointing  out  what  differeiit 
opinions  have  in  common,  M.  Ancillon,  who  is  an  eclectic,  from  the  solidity  of  his 
acquirements,  has  done  much  to  exhibit  in  their  true  light  the  various  philosophical 
systems,  to  point  out  their  weak  sides,  to  signalize  their  errors,  and  to  facilitate  the 
amalgamation  of  those  which,  stripped  of  their  antipathies,  appeared  mutually  to  complete 
each  other.  He  has  never  founded  a  school,  although  his  philosophy  is  really  one  peculiar 
to  himself;  it  is  enlightened,  benevolent,  equally  removed  from  temerity  as  from  excessive 
timidity ;  above  all  clear,  and  opposed  to  every  sort  of  mysticism.     Man  is  always  his 
object;  he  never  enters  but  with  reluctance  upon  those  metaphysical  researches,  the 
instruments  of  which  are  so  imperfect,  and  the  results  so  doubtful.  Not  satisfied  with  thai 
revealing  to  the  world  his  vocation  as  a  philosopher,  M.  Ancillon  took  rank  ansong  the 
gokkl  historians  of  his  time  by  his  Tableau  des  Revolutions  du  Systeme  Politique  dt 
^Europe  deptiis  le  XV.  Siecle,  a  work  printed  at  different  intervals,  but  which  he  iioliir' 
tonately  left  unfinished-^in  which  the  political  views  are  not  less  striking  than  the 
portraits  and  developments  of  character,  and  the  style  such  as  would  not  be  disavowed 
by  the  best  French  native  authors.     Apropos  of  this  universal  history  of  modem  times, 
a  commmission  of  the  French  Institute  proclaimed  M.  Ancillon  a  worthy  heir  and  soc- 
cessor  of  Leibnitz,  "  proving  by  his*  example,  that  the  object  of  true  philosophy  is  to 
multiply  and  not  to  destroy  truths  ;  that  it  derives  its  principal  force  from  the  alliance 
of  sentiments  with  principles;  and  that  it  is  among  minds  of  the  higher  class  that  it 
prefers  to  seek  its  first  adepts.'    This  remarkable  producticm  also  obtained  for  him  the 
office  of  royal  histariographerf  with  which  his  grandfather  had  been  formerly  invested ;  and 
his  nomination  to  be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  followed  close  on  the 
beds  .of  its  publication.     At  the  same  time  the  king's  confidence  called  him,  in  1806, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  the  Prince  Royai  and  his  cousin  Frederic  William 
Louis,  and  he  acquitted  himself  of  his  functions  with  equal  zeal  and  talents,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  who  appointed  him  successively  councillor  of  state  and 
knight  of  the  Red  Eagle.    It  was  in  his  capacity  of  governor  of  the  two  princes  that 
he  revisited  Paris  in  1814,  where,  notwithstanding  the  political  animosity  of  the  day,  he 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception.    At  the  same  time  he  continued  to  fulfil  his  duties  as 
an  academician,  and  oflfered  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  productions  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  either  in  German  or  French ;  for  witli  both  of  these  languages  M.  Ancillon 
is  equally  familiar,  and  in  both  he  writes  with  clearness  and  precision.     When  the 
education  of  the  princes  was  completed,  he  was  attached  as  councillor  of  legation  to 
the  department  of  foreign  afiairs,  and  took  an  active  part  in  a  great  number  of  diplo- 
matic transactions.    He  also  rendered  eminent  services  to  his  country  as  member  of 
the  constitution  committee,  and  conciliated  to  himself  more  and  more  the  confidence  of 
the  government,  and  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and  the  public.    In  1825  he  became 
director  of  the  political  section  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  public  gave 
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Um  the  credit  of  the  editorship  of  the  Staatsteitung  (State  Gasette)  of  Berliot  a  semi- 
offida]  paper.  A  disciple  and  declared  partisan  of  Count  Bernstorff,  he  was  first  the 
colleagoe,  and  in  1831  became  the  successor,  of  that  nobleman,  as  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  which  he  has  managed  in  very  critical  times  with  a  wUdom  and  mode- 
mtion  the' more  laudable  that  it  had  to  encounter  very  formidable  opposition.  He 
possesses  the  king's  entire  confidence,  and  he  may  at  present  be  regarded  as  the 
directing  minister  of  the  Prussian  cabinet,  and  one  of  the  main  props  of  the  peace  of 
Europe."     (Then  follows  a  list  of  M.  Ancillon's  works,  eleven  in  number.) 

"  Arm  AKSPERO,  Joseph  Louis,  Count  Von. — The  counts  of  Armansperg  are  an  an- 
CKnt  £unily ;  several  of  them  have  distinguished  themselves  at  different  epochs  by  their 
▼akrar  and  their  military  talents.    They  belong  to  Old  Bavaria,  and  it  was  at  the  estate 
of  Koetding  that  the  present  head  of  the  family  was  born  in  1787.    After  finishing 
hb  stodies  at  Landshut,  he  entered  the  civil  service  in  1808;  but  in  1813,  full  of 
fflithnsiasm  in  the  cause  of  German  liberty,  he  joined  the  Bavarian  army,  and  subse- 
qaently  filled  some  important  administrative  offices.    After  the  peace  oif  Paris,  the 
department  of  the  Vosges,  and  soon  after  that  of  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle,  were  entrusted  to  his  charge.    At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  he  de- 
fimded,  bat  unsuccessfully,  the  interests  of  Bavaria.    He  subsequently  administered, 
ioi  1816  and  1817,  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of  the  Upper  Danube;  was  placed, 
in  1820,  at  the  head  of  the  superior  Court  of  Accounts ;  and  iti  1823  became  vice-pre- 
udent  of  the  circle  of  Regen.     As  a  proprietor  in  that  of  the  Lower  Danube,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  States  in  1825;  he  lost  the  election  of 
preadent  of  that  chamber  by  only  a  few  votes ;  but  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
took  part  id  the  deliberations  of  the  assembly.   His  knowledge,  energy,  frankness  and 
experience^  had  acquired  him  the  public  esteem,  and  on  King  Louis's  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  monarch  hastened  to  enrol  him  among  his  councillors.     He  had  then  an 
important  share  in  the  re-organization  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  reform  of  the  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  the  financial  department.    On  the  Ist  of  January,  1826,  he  entered 
the  ministry  with  the  portfolio  of  the  interior  and  the  finances ;  in  1828  he  exchanged  the 
fint  for  that  of  foreign  affairs,  to  which  was  subsequently  added  that  of  the  royal  house- 
hold.   The  people  of  Bavaria  retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  his  administration ;  it 
marks  the  period  of  liberalism,  to  which  the  King  of  Bavaria  was  indebted  for  the 
popularity  which  he  then  enjoyed.     Count  d'Armansperg  encouraged  the  development 
of  the  national  institutions,  and  he  laboured  to  establish  over  the  whole  of  Germany, 
by  the  abolition  of  internal  custom-houses,  the  unity  of  territory  in  a  commercial  view. 
The  re-action  which  took  place  in  1831  lost  him  his  post,  since  which  he  has  been  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  the  organs  of  the  retrograde  party.     Meantime,  however,  the  king 
did  not  withdraw  bis  confidence  from  him,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  disgrace  by 
haoung  him  to  the  Bavarian  embassy  to  London.     Since  1828  he  had  been  a  royal 
councillor  for  life,  and  as  such  member  of  the  first  Chamber  of  States.  He  retired  to  his 
estates,  and  remained  there  during  1832.     On  the  5th  of  October  of  that  year,  an 
ordinance  appeared,  appointing  him  president  of  the  council  of  regency  for  the  new  king 
of  Greece,  then  a  minor.    He  accompanied  the  young  monarch  in  that  capacity,  and 
landed  with  him  at.Nauplia,  on  the  6tb  of  February,  1833.     In  this  difficult  position 
be  has  displayed  from,  the  beginning  as  much  activity  as  firmness  and  prudence;  he 
has  already  surmounted  grave  difficulties,  and  still  struggles,  with  vigour  and  talent, 
agunst  those  which  the  indocility,  the  reciprocal  jealousies,  and  the  long  habituation 
to  a  state  of  anarchy  of  the  Hellenic  chiefs,  have  opposed  to  him.'' 
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No.  XXVI. 


FRANCE. 


Les  Vestinees  de  la  Poesie  is  the  title  of  a  brochure  recently  published  by  M. 
de  la  Martiue,  intended  as  an  introduction  to  some  work,  the  nature  of  which 
is  not  very  clearly  stated.  Passing  over  the  personal  feelings  and  reveries  of 
|be  author  herein  disclosed,  and  the  slight  sketches  of  manners  and  scents 
during  his  recent  travels  in  the  East,  we  shall  speak  only  of  the  ^  Destioiis 
of  Poetry/'  which,  in  its  new  career,  adapted  to  a  new  world,  is  to  be  neither 
lyric,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  nor  epic,  but  reason  in  the  shape  of 
song.  At  the  moment  of  the  author's  writing,  he  thinks  there  never  were 
such  profound  symptoms  of  a  deep  spirit  of  poetry  pervading,  not  only  Fmnce, 
but  all  Europe;  and  that  the  poet  who  shall  respond  to  this  feeling,  by  becom* 
ing  the  poet  of  the  people,  and  singing  in  popular  strains,  their  wants,  their 
feelings,  and  affections — the  poet  who  shall  interpret  nature  to  the  people,  ao<l 
explain  to  them  in  their  own  language  all  the  goodness,  elevation,  generositj, 
patriotism,  and  pious  enthusiasm  implanted  by  God  in  their  hearts — such  a 
one  will  be  the  poet  demanded  by  the  age,  and  for  whom  the  people  are 
tttbirst.  Poetry—- exchiims  the  author  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm — is  tbie  guardiaa 
m^l  of  bomanity  in  every  age.  M.  de  la  Martina's  account  of  hw  recent 
toitr  to  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  is  said  to  be  preparing  for  publication. 


The  first  and  second  volumes  of  M.  Capefigue's  Histofy  of  the  ReformMtiai, 
ike  Leaguey  and  the  Times  of  Henry  IV,,  have  just  made  their  appearance. 
M.  Capefigue  now  stands  forward  as  the  acknowledged  author  of  the  Hi$tm 
of  the  Kestoration,  and  of  the  Fall  of  the  Elder  Branch  of  the  Bourbons,  which 
was  reviewed  in  this  journal  some  time  since. 


An  interesting  little  volume  has  recently  been  published  by  M.  Paolin 
Paris,  entitled  X^  B^mancero  Frangais,  Histoire  de  quelques  Anciens  Trouvkret, 
tt  Choix  deleurg  Chansons,  These  ^Ancient  Songs  of  Love  and  War,"  ori- 
ginally composed  by  French  Trouv^res,  which  have  been  buried  in  oblivion 
for  the  last  600  years,  are  now  once  more  brought  to  light  by  the  fortunate 
investigations  of  this  young  '^employ^  aux  manuscrits"  of  the  Royal  Library. 
The  biographical  notices  and  glossarial  explanations  which  he  has  added 
exhibit  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French  literature  of  the  middle 
ages.  Another  young  French  antiquarian,  M.  Francisque  Michel,  who  has 
already  distinguished  himself  by  several  publications  on  similar  subjects,  is 
now  diligently  exploring  our  national  archives  for  MS.  works  and  documents 
connected  with  that  literature. 


The  Polish  literary  veteran,  Lelewel,  is  now  engaged  at  Paris  on  an  im- 
portant work  on  the  Coins  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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The  little  work  of  Silvio  Pellico,  on  the  Duties  of  Men,  has  been  received 
with  such  favour  at  Paris  as  to  give  rise  to  several  French  translations.  The 
English  one,  which  has  recently  appeared,  from  the  practised  pen  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Roscoe,  who  has  prefixed  a  most  interesting  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author,  has  already  met  with  deserved  success.  The  pure  and  elevated 
morality  of  the  work  renders  it  a  most  excellent  present  for  young  men  in 
every  country  where  it  has  been  naturalized. 


M.  Aaibrose  Firmin  Didot  has  recently  published  a  complete  French  trans- 
lation of  Thucydides,  with  the  Greek  text  opposite,  and  an  apparatus  of  lift^ 
notes,  &c.  &c.  The  book  is  very,  band somely  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo.  Great 
paios  have  been  taken  to  ensure  a  correct  text  and  a  faithful  version.  It 
does  much  honour  to  M.  Didot.  We  are  returned  to  the  times  when  cele* 
brated  printers  were  distinguished  men  of  letters. 


The  French  Academy  of  Science  lost  in  the  course  of  January  last  two  of  its 
members :  1.  M.  Labillarditre,  the  botanist,  who  accompanied  d'Entrecasteaux 
in  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  search  of  La  Perouse,  as  the  naturalist  of 
the  expedition.  He  was  in  his  78th  year:  and  2.  M.  Hacheiiey  the  geometer, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  professors  of  the  famous  Polytechnic 
School,  in  his  64th  year. 

M.  Garat,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  formerly  minister  under 
the  National  Convention,  and  afterwards  a  member  of  Bonaparte's  Senate^ 
died  at  Ustaritz,  in  December  last,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age. 


M.  Charles  Pougens,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  died  at  Vauxbuin  in  December  last,  in  his  79th  year.  He  had  been 
blind  ever  since  the  year  1779,  but  was  not  prevented  by  that  misfortuof 
from  pursuing  a  course  of  laborious  philological  researches  and  ingenious 

compositions. 

M.  Marcel  has  just  published  a  History  of  Egypt,  from  its  conquest  by  the 
Arabs  to  that  by  the  French,  in  an  8vo.  vol. 


The  5th  volume  of  Professor  De  Candolle's  Prodromus  Pkntamm  is  now 
in  the  press. 

The  5th  and  6th  volumes  of  the  French  translation  of  Colonel  Napier's 
Hutory  of  the  Peninsular  War,  edited  by  General  Dumas,  are  about  to 
appear. 

Two  Itvraisons,  or  4  vols,  of  a  Supplement  to  the  Biographie  Unvoertelle 
of  Michaud,  have  recently  made  their  appearance.  They  consist  of  a  Die* 
tionaire  Mythologique,  complete  in  3  vols,  and  the  first  volume  of  the  actual 
Supplement,  of  Lives  omitted  in  the  Biographici  or  persons  who  have  cfied 
since  its  publication. 
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GERMANY. 

A  metrical  translation  into  German  of  the  Bbagavad  Gita^  with  grammatical 
and  mythological  illustrations,  is  now  in  the  press,  by  Rud.  Peiper. 

Augustus  Matthiae,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Greek  Grammar,  has 
announced  an  JEncyclopadia  of  Philology, 

Retzsch  is  proceeding  with  his  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare.  Romeo  and 
Juliet  may  be  expected  shortly. 

Another  production  of  his,  under  the  title  of  "  Fancies,''  is  about  to  make 
its  appearance  in  London. 

The  second  and  concluding  volume  of  Scholz's  edition  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  so  long  and  anxiously  looked  for,  is  announced  as  in  the  press. 

A  second,  and  much  improved  edition,  of  Professor  Vater's  Index  to  the 
Grammatical  and  Lexicographical  Literature  of  all  Nations  is  about  to  appear. 

Mr.  Von  Hammer's  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  now  completed  in 
10  vols.  8vo.  The  history  terminates  at  the  peace  of  Kainardji,  in  1774. 
The  9th  and  10th  vols,  comprise  General  Indexes,  and  a  variety  of  catalogues 
and  tables  of  matters  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  work ;  with  the  author's 
reply  to  the  various  criticisms  which  have  appeared  upon  it. 

A  Conversations- Lexicon  for  Ladies  has  just  been  commenced,  which  is 
(>roposed  to  be  completed  in  eight  volumes,  or  thirty-two  parts,  three  of 
which  will  be  published  every  two  months,  and  each  volume  will  contain  the 
portrait  of  some  celebrated  female.  The  contents,  we  are  assured,  will  be 
especially  directed  towards  the  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
sex,  as  the  brightest  ornaments  and  Brmest  props  of  society. 

A  Hungarian  translation  of  the  *'  Conversations-Lexicon,*'  with  additions, 
is  now  in  progress,  and  contains  original  contributions  from  several  distin- 
guished Hungarian  noblemen,  among  whom  are  Count  Mailath,  Desew%  and 
Pelcki,  and  the  Baron  Wesselenyi,  who  formerly  resided  some  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  contributed  an  article  on  English  horses. 


Dr.  A.  G.  Hoffman  has  lately  published  at  Jena  a  German  translation  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  with  an  Introduction  and  Commentary.  And  he-  pro- 
poses to  follow  it  up  by  similar  translations  of  the  apocalyptical,  books  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  antiquity. 

A  sort  of  literary  congress  is  about  to  be  held. at  Berlin,  in  order  to  draw 
up  some  general  regulations,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  copyright  of  authors 
and  booksellers  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  A  committee,  of  book- 
sellers have  already  been  formed  at  Leipsig,  and  protocols  have  been  exchangecl 
between  this  committee  and  the  Berlin  commission. 
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HOLLAND. 

A  work  on  Serpents  is  in  the  press,  by  Dr.  Schle^el  of  Leyden.  An  Atlas, 
containing  21  plates,  in  4to.,  and  exhibiting  418  delineations  of  serpents^  will 
illustrate  the  text. 


M.  Siebold,  the  Dutch  traveller  in  Japan,  has  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  Fauna  of  that  country,  in  which  he  is  assisted  by  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralists, MM.  Temminck,  Schlegel,  and  Hahn.  The  work  will  be  comprised 
in  S5  livraisons,  two  of  which  have  appeared,  one  on  the  Chelonians,  by 
Messrs.  Temminck  and  Schlegel,  and  another  on  the  Crustac^es,  by  M.  Hahn. 

Another  Dutch  traveller,  M.  Fischer,  is  preparing  an  account  of  Japan, 
from  the  observations  made  by  him  during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  that 
Kmarkable  country.  Some  extracts  from  the  work  have  already  made  their 
appearance  in  the  foreign  journals,  which  lead  us  to  form  a  very  favourable 
anticipation  of  the  interest  of  its  contents. 


ITALY. 


Necrology — Cico^ara,    Last  year  Italy  lost  two  individuals,  each  of  whom 
had  worthily  distmguished  himself  in  his  respective  walk  of  art.    To  the 
names  of  Raphael  Morghen  and  Cagnola,  the  one  supereminent  as  an  en- 
graver, the  other  of  deserved  renown  as  an  architect,  is  now  to  be  added  that 
of  Count  Leopold  CicognarOf  who  died  at  Venice  on  the  5th  of  last  March. 
Although  not  an  artist  himself,  Cicognara  was  a  devoted  follower  and  indus- 
trious cultivator  of  the  fine  arcs.    Sufficient  of  his  title  to  this  character  would 
be  afforded  by  his  Storia  delta  Scultura  dal  suo  risorgimento  in  Italia,  in  three 
volumes  folio;  for  notwithstanding  criticism  has  not  been  sparing  of  its  cen- 
nire,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  work  of  great  interest,  and  that  it  supplies 
extensive  information,   while  it  is  impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  un- 
wearied application  and  industry  which  the  author  devoted  to  his  undertaking. 
That  it  may  be  charged  with  prolixity  in  some  parts,  and  meagreness  in 
others,  cannot  be  disputed :  still  it  is  valuable,  if  only  as  a  sequel  to  the  labours 
of  Winckelmann,  and  for  bringing  the  history  of  the  art  in  modern  times 
down  to  the  present  century.   In  bringing  out  this,  Cicognara  at  first  received 
some  assistance  from  the  government,  but  this  was  withdrawn  in  1814,  and  he 
was  therefore  compelled  to  defray  the  greater  portion  of  the  outlay  attending 
it  out  of  his  own  private  fortune.    To  extricate  himself  from  the  embarrass- 
ments to  which  this  exposed  him,  he  determined  upon  disposing  of  what  was 
to  him  by  far  the  most  precious  part  of  all  he  had  ever  possessed,  namely,  his 
extensive  library  of  books  relating  to  the  fine  arts,  the  formation  of  which 
had  been  his  occupation  for  thirty  years,  besides  costing  him  vast  sums  of 
money  and  extraordinary  diligence  and  research.    Anxious  that  it  should  not 
be  a£Bin  dispersed,  but  be  purchased  entire  either  by  some  public  institution  or 
opqfent  amateur,  he  printed  a  Catatogo  Ragionato  of  it,   in  two  large  octavo 
volumes.  The  different  works,  amounting  altogether  to  4800,  are  classed  under 
fortj^  distinct  heads;  and  valuable  bibliographical  remarks  are  appended  to 
dearly  each  separate  work,  so  that  greatly  as  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
its  publication  are  to  be  regretted,  the  catalogue  itself  is  a  most  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  literature  of  the  fine  arts.    After  his  History  of  Sculpture, 
however,  the  production  which  will  secure  him  the  greatest  celebrity  is  hismi^- 
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nificent  architectural  work  in  two  volumes  folio,  entitled  Le  Fabbtichepiu  cot- 
picue  di  Venezia,  These  illustrations  ajBTord  accurate  and  interesting  studies 
of  all  the  more  remarkable  specimens  of  that  peculiar  style  which  character- 
iies  the  earlier  buildings  and  palaces  of  the  republic,  and  which  gives  such  % 
poetically  romantic  physiognomy  to  the*'  City  of  the  Sea.''  The  thus  rescuiDg 
from  total  wreck  and  oblivion  the  former  architectural  splendours  of  Venice, 
many  of  which  are  already  far  advanced  in  decay,  was  not  the  only  cirCtinH 
stance  which  entitled  him  to  an  honourable  place  among  its  benefactors,  for 
the  zealous  discharge  of  his  office  as  President  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  there,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Francis,  will  cause  bioi 
to  be  long  remembered  with  grateful  regret.  During  the  time  he  held  tbtt 
post,  he  exerted  himself  nobly  and  unweariedly  for  the  encouragement  of  art 
and  its  professors. 

A  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Vocabolario  Delki  CfiiM»ll 
announced  for  publication  at  Florence.  Among  other  sources  of  enlargemeat 
and  improvement  to  which  the  editor  ha#  had  recourse  are  the  foUowiogr  tk 
Raccolta  of  Bergantini,  the  Dizionario  Universale  of  Alberti,  the  Spoglio  of 
Muzio,  the  Proposta  of  Monti,  the  Osservazioni  of  Pezzana,  and  the  Annota- 
zioni  of  Parenti. 


RUSSIA. 

At  the  commencement  of  1833,  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersbarfh  pol- 
sessed  263,647  printed  volumes  and  14,632  MSS.  In  the  course  of  the  praunt 
year  the  emperor  has  further  enlarged  it  by  the  gift  of  7728  works  from  the 
library  of  Pulawy,  thirteen  portfolios  of  MSS.  from  the  ancient  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Sciences  at  Warsaw,  and  499  cases  of  books  from  the 
library  of  Warsaw.  The  cases  contain  150,000  volumes  of  standard  works  b 
almost  all  the  living  languages. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Da.  Agassiz,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Neuchatel,  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  Recherches  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles,  intended  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  Baron  Cuvier's  celebrated  work  on  Fossil  Bones.  It  is  to  consist  of 
twelve  livraisons,  forming  when  completed  five  volumes  of  text  in  4to.  and  so 
Atlas  of  240  plates  in  folio.  We  may  refer  our  readers  for  the  interesting 
details  of  the  collections  which  Dr.  Agassiz  has  made  or  consulted,  and  tl)e 
valuable  aid  which  he  has  derived  from  other  naturalists,  to  the  prospectus  of 
this  work,  which  is  stitched  up  with  our  present  number. 

Dr.  Agassiz,  when  he  issued  his  prospectus,  could  not  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  magnificent  folio  volume,  **  Memoirs  of  Ichthyosauri  and  Plesioeauril'^ 
(some  extraordinary  species  of  British  fossil  fishes  lately  discovered,)  which 
has  been  recently  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  a  young  and  enthusi- 
astic geologist,  whose  ardent  devotion  of  his  time  and  fortune  to  scientific 
pursuits,  renders  it  a  duty  to  notice  the  valuable  contribution  which  be  has 
made  to  this  interesting  department  of  natural  history.  The  lithographic 
plates  which  adorn  the  book  are  among  the  best  specimens  we  have  seen  of 
the  application  of  the  art  to  such  purposes. 
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ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Armenian  Institute  for  the  Oriental  Languages  in  Moscow,  was  founded 
by  the  family  of  Lasarev  in  1816,  and  is  supported  by  funds  from  Lombardy 
and  from  other  sources,  amounting  in  value  to  nearly  a  million  of  roubles. 
Besides  the  general  objects  of  the  institution,  for  the  education  of  yooth,  and 
bringing  forward  young  men  for  the  civil  and  military  service,  the  Institute 
further  aims  at  providing  the  state  with  interpreters,  in  its  relations  with  the 
Tarious  Asiatic  states,  and  educating  teachers  and  clergymen  for  the  Armenian 
schools  and  churches  fn  Russia.  The  course  of  study  embraces  the  Catechism 
of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  confessions ;  Scripture  nistory,  moral  philosophy; 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry;  natural  history,  natural 
{)hilosophy ;  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  particularly  the  history  of  Rus- 
sia, geography  and  statistics,  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  theory  of  the  fine 
arts;  the  Russian,  Latin,  French,  German,  Armenian.  Turkish,  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages.  The  course  of  study  lasts  seven  years,  and  the  scholars 
are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  Institute  has  a  printing-press  for  the  Euro- 
peao  and  Oriental  languages,  a  library  of  nearly  5000  volumes,  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  is  provided  with  globes,  maps,  scientific  instruments^  &c. 

The  first  instance  in  the  annals  of  Turkish  literature,  of  works  announced 
for  publication  by  subscription,  appeared  in  the  Turkish  State  Gazette  of 
October  22d,  1833,  and  the  works  thus  signalized  are  three  historical,  five 
grammatical,  and  four  poetical.  As  the  historical  works  are  by  far  the  most 
interesting^  we  subjoin  the  titles  of  them. 

L  lives  of  the  Sultans  and  Visirs  by  Osmansade  Ahmed  Taib,  who  died  in 
lT23y  with  a  continuation  by  three  others. 

n.  lives  of  the  Muftis  by  Suleiman  Seadeddin  Ben  Mohammed,  celebrated 
uqder  the  name  of  Mussakiro  Efendisade,  and  written  by  him  in  1744. 

III.  Lives  of  the  Reis-££Bendis,  by  the  Reis  Effendi  Ahmed  Resmi,  and 
with  a  continuation  to  1807  by  Suleiman  Faik. 


The  publication  of  M.  Jaubert's  Translation  of  the  Geography  of  Edrisi, 
commenced  in  1828,  from  a  MS.  in  the  King's  Library,  has  been  postponed 
from  circumstances  independent  of  the  author,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not 
experience  much  further  delay,  as  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  has  given  the  neces- 
sary authority  for  its  being  proceeded  with  at  the  Royal  Press.  Since  M. 
Jaubert's  first  attention  to  the  subject,  the  Royal  Library  has  obtained  another 
MS.,  which  is  the  more  valuable,  as  it  furnishes  the  means  of  correcting  the 
proper  names  of  places.  This  MS.  is  accompanied  with  seventy-two  Arabic 
mapSy  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  as  a  supplement  to  the  work. 


M.  Legrand,  a  type-founder  at  Paris,  has  finished  the  engraving,  in  steel,  of 
a  set  of  matrices  of  Chinese  characters,  amounting  to  2000,  which  can  be 
augmented  afterwards  to  any  extent.  The  want  hitherto  felt  of  such  a  set  of 
characters  has  tended  greatly  to  impede  the  printing  of  Chinese  works  in 
Europe.  The  desideratum  is  now  supplied,  and  Orientalists  are  under  great 
obligations  to  M.  Legrand  for  his  spirit  and  enterprize. 

The  Works  of  Conjticius  and  of  Mencius  (Koung-Fou-Tscu  and  Meng-Tsen) 
are  about  to  appear  in  Chinese  and  French,  by  G.  Pauthier,  of  the  Paris 
Asiatic  Society,  2  vols.  8vo.  M.  Pauthier  is  also  preparing  for  publication 
the  Tao-Te-Kir^f  or  Book  of  Reason  and  of  V^tw,  by  Lao  Tseu,  a  Chinese 
philosopher,  who  preceded  Confucius. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  LITERATURE. 

1  ReghelKni,  Exaroen  du  Mosaisme  et  du  Chrislianisme.    3  Vols.    8vo.    1/.  tSi. 

^  Chants  Cliretiens,  avec  la  Masique.    68.  6d. 

S  Meditations  Religieuses.    Tome  6eiDe.    IrePartie.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

4  Berengarii  Taronensis  quae  supersunt,  tarn  edita  quam  inedita.    Typis  ezpiessa 

moderante  Aug.  Neandro.    Vol.1.    8vo.     Berot,    9s. 

5  Twesten*  Vorlesungen  uber  die  Dogmatik  der  evangelisch-lutherischen  Kirche. 

Ister  JBd.    Bvo.     3te  verbesserte  Auflage.     Hamb,    10s. 

6  Origenis  Opera  omnia,  ed.  Lommatzsch.    Vol.  III.     ISmo.     BeroL    9s. 

7  Illgen,  Zeitschrift  f  iir  die  historische  Tbeologie.     Vol.  IV.  Part  I.    Bvo.    7s.  6d. 
iB  Mohler,  Syrobolik,  oder  Darstellung  der  dograatischen  Gegensatze  der  Katholikea 

und  Protestanten.    3te  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Auflage.    Bvq.    Hams.  12s. 
9  Calvioi  Commentarii  in  Novum  Testameutum,  ed.  Tboluck.    7  Vols.   Bvo.  Beni 

10  Fischer,  Predigten  iiber  die  acht  Seligkeiten.     Bvo.     Mt^fic^.     2s.  6d« 

11  Riickert,  Der  Brief  Pauli  an  die  Epheser  eriautert  und  vertbeidigt.    Bvo.    Lapi' 

7s.  6d. 

12  Tippelskirch,  Wahrheit  zur  Gottseligkeit  in  zwanzig  Predigten.    Bvo.    Berlin*  5s. 

13  Holzhausen,  Der  Brief  des  Apostels  Paulus  an  die  Ephesier  iibersetzt  und  erklart* 

Bvo,     Hanruwer,    4s.  6d. 

14  Meinertzhagen,  Predigten.    Bvo.     Bremen,    7s. 

15  Isroelitisches  Predigt-  und  Schul-Magaztn.     2tes  Heft.     Bvo.     Magd,    Is. 

16  Weihestunden  in  der  Fastenzeit.     Bvo.     Augsburg.     28.  6d. 

17  Worte,  die  sieben  letzten,  Jesu  am  Kreuze.    Eine  Fasten- Andacht.    Qvo,  Ss.6d. 


LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

IB  Pandectes  Fran9aises,  ou  Recueil  Complet  des  Lois  et  d6  la  JoriBptudenee, 
publi^es  sur  les  Editions  officielles,  etc.  du  5e  Mai,  1789,  au  ler  Janvier,  1835» 
par  M.  Isambert.  To  be  completed  in  about  36  Vols.  4to.  Price  ofead> 
Vol.  6s- 

19  Geschichtliche  Einleitnng  in  das  Corpus  Juris  des  rnssischen  Reichs.    Bvo.  fit^ 

6s.  6d. 

20  Fritz,  Lehre  von  den  dinglichen  Rechten.    Bvo.     Freiburg,    78.  6d. 

21  Schliiter  litid  Wallis,  Juristiscbe  Zeitung.     9ter  Bd.    Bvo.     Luneb,    10s.'  . 

22  Struckroann,  Ueber  einige  streitige  Rechtsfragen  des  Anerbrechts  bei  fieienIeill^ 

pflichtisen  Stadlen  in  Osnabriick.    Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

23  Riesser,  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Verhaltnisse   der  jiidiscben  Untertbanen  dtf 

preuanscheh  Monari:bie.     Bvo.    AUqna,    78. 6d. 

24  Anualen  der  Advokaten-Vereios  zu  Hannover.    3tes  Heft.     BvO.    28.  6d. 

25  Schultz,  Grundlegung  zu  einer  geschicbtlicben  Staats^Wissenscbaft  der  RouKf* 

gr.  Bvo*    Kdlln»    IBs. 
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MOHAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,   EDUCATION,  AND 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

f6  Benthatn,  Deontologies  oa  la  Science  de  la  Morale.    S  Vols.    8vo.    1/. 

ff  VellicQ,  Des  Devoirs  des  Hommes.    Traduit  de  ntalien.    &vo.    9fl.  6d\ 

Sl8  Erdroann,  Versuch  einer  Wissenschaftliclieu  Darstellung  der  Gescliichte  der  neuern 

Philosophie.     IsterBd.     Riga,    8s.  6d. 
29  Kurze  Verstandigung  iiber  die  Idee  und  die  Einricbtun^  ekier  hoberen  Burger- 

Scbule  fiir  Koabvu.    8vo.     LeipB.     Is.  6d. 
tO  VogeJ,  Scbul-Reden.     Bvo.     Leipz,     Is. 
U  Au(jgaben  zur  Erleriiung  und  Uebungd^r  im  biirgerlicben  Leben  vorkomnieHden 

Rechnungsarten.     Stes  Hefl.     BresL     Is.  6d. 
>i  Kuhn,  Jacobi  nod  die  Pbilosopbie  seiner  Zeit.     8vo.     Mainz»     l@s. 
33  P^rik,  DerGeist  unserer  Zeit  und  das  Cbristentbum.  5  Bde.  gr.  8vo.  Stuttg,  8s. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMlSTHY. 

>4  Adb^mar,  Cours  de  Matb^matiques  a  I'usagc  de  I'li^nieur  Cvfil.     G^Otnetrie 

DticriptSve :  Coope  dps  Pierres.     3dtne  Livr. 
>5  Poinset,  Th^orie  NouTclle  de  la  Hotatlon  des  Corps.    8vo. 
)6  Miur,  Vergleichende  Wiirdigung  der  Verdienste  Desaguliers,  Gravelande's  und 

van  Mussenbrock's  um  die  Experimental-Pbjsik.     Gekrbate  Preisscbrift.    8vo. 

Numb,     2s.  6d. 
7  Lohse,  Matheraatiscbe  Figaren  zur  Erleicbterung  des  Unterricbts  in  der  Geonietrie. 

.Bm,    AUhna.    2s.  6d. 
B  Schroder,  Eietttenta  JMatbeseosFuraie.    Pars  II.    gr.  8vo«    Trqfk    l/..5s. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

B  Bay le,  Trait^  des  Maladies  Catic^reuses.     Ottvr^e  PostWtrti^e.     8vb.    7». 
fStoeker,  Manuel  Fratrqae  dX)pfatbalaiologiei  oulVdit^  des  Mti!ftt*iee  des  Yeux* 

8vo.     9s. 
9  KeveiH^'Partisf,  Physloloigie'et Hygiene  des  Hommes  llvt^s  atjxTrivaux  de  rfisptrih 

2  VjIs.     8vo. 
1  Laterrade;  Code  Etp)iqu4  des  Pbarraadens,  ou  Comtnemttrtre  smr  les  Lois  wt  1^ 

JurisprudeneC'en-AlatfefiB  Pbarmaeeutique^.     18mo.    4s.  64. 
3  Gibert,  Manuel  des  Maladies  Sp^ciales  de  la  Peau,  &c.     I8ii)0.     6s. 
3  Sachs  und  Dulk,  Handworterbuch  der  practischen  Arzoeiojittellehr?.     2teT  Tbl. 

2t«  Abth4.    8vo.    Kon^sb.     19s. 
1  Scbnrmayer,  Anweisuug  zur  sichern  Heilung  der  Knochenbriicbe  des  Ober-  und 

UBter-8(Jhei«kei5.    Sv^^     Freibi     is.  6d. 
5  Stoebr/ Bkseftatio  de  Carie  Orbifa^.     Mo.     Pteib^    %9,Sdi 
€  #rel^   Die  bonibepblbisehen  Arzneien  ^n  HaBf>t»ymptOHMii-<3ifttpp«ni      ^a. 

Ltijn,      7  Si  ^4 
!f  Clarioo',  Patliologisoh-tliera^evftiBCiies  M^twid,'  uberstilzt  rait  AflMtfrkUivg^n  von 

D.  Venusf    8vo.     Ilmemtu,     Ws^ 
18  Most,   Encyklopadie  der  gesamniten   mediciriit»cbef^  und  ■  cbimrgis^heift  Praxis. 

.     6tes  Heft.     gr.  8ve.     Leipz,    4s.  -64. 
It'&aTtiela,  B^trHge>zar  Pl)y«oI«gie«}esGesic)ft94innes.    4to.     Mil  S  K'upf^HaFfeln. 

Berl,    88. 
W  Van  Deen,  De  Differentia  et  Nefiu  inter  Nerfos  VUae  AtiiteallBet  VtlaefOrganscae. 

8vo»     Lupium,     l<l«k 

VOL.  XIV.    MO.  XXVII.  R 
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NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

51  Macquart,  Histolre  Naturdle  des  Insectes.      Dipteres.     Tomes  I.  et  II.,  avec 

planches.     15s.         ' 

52  Lesson,  HistoireNaturelle  desOiseaux  de  Paradis,  des  S^ricules  et  des  Epimaqtei.. 

Livraison  I.     8vo.     Avec  4  Planches.    To  be  completed  in  1  Vul.  8vo. 

53  Spacb,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  V6g^taux.  Phah^rogames.  Tome  II.,  avec  Plancbes., 

7s.-  6d. 

54  Dufi^noy  etEIie  du  Beaumont,  lV16moires  pour  servir  a  ane  description G^olo^ue. 

de  la  France.    Tome  II.     In  8vo. 

55  D'Orbigny,  Tableau  S^^noptique  du  Regney^g^t<^'d'apres  la  M^thode  deJassiea.. 

On  a  Sheet     In  Folio.    Ss. 

56  Htibeiier,  Hepaticologia  Germanica,   oder  Bcschreibung  der  deutschen  Lekr* 

moose.     8vo.     Mannheim,     7s.  6d. 

57  Agassiz,  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles.      Liv.  I.  &  II.,  in  4to.,  -and 

40  Planches  in  Folio.     Neuchatel,     2i.  88. 

58  Spix  et  Martius,  Delectus  Animalium  Articulatorum.      Fasc.  III.      4to.     Col. 

Monachii,     61.  .  . 

59  Brown,  Verraischte  botanische  Schriften.     5ter  Bd.     8ro.     Numb.     10s. 

60  Dessberger,  Grundlinien  einer  vergleichenden  Zootomie  der  Forst*  und  Jagd- 

Tiii^e. .   8vo.    Gotha,    2s.  6d. 

61  Gotz,  Monographie  des  Hundes.     Mit  39  Kupfertafeln*    8vo.     Gatha,    10s. 

62  Ljell,  Lehrbuch  der  Geologie.    3ter  Bd.    Istes  Heft.     8to.     QuedL    8s.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

63  Schiller's  sammtliclie  Werke  in  Einem  Bande.     gr.  8vo.    Stuttgard,     12. 128. 

64  Goethe  und  Ze1ter*s  Briefwechsel.     4ter  Thi.     8vo.     Berlin.     10s. 

65  Star  Numan,  Diatribe  academica  in  Nicolai  Muchiavelli  opusculum  /'  del  Principe" 

Inscriptum.     8vo.     Trc0,     lOs. 

66  Ebersberg,  Das  Buch  vom  guten  geselligen  Tone.     l2mo.     Wien»    58. 

67  Huber,   Einige   Zweifel    und   Beraerkungen    gegen    einige  Ansichteo   iiber  die 

deutschen  Universitaten.     ]2mo.     Hamb,    3s.  6d. 

68  Wienbarg,  Aestiieti&che  Feldziige.    Dem  jungcn  Deutschland  gewidmet.    l2QKk  , 

Hamb.     8s.  6d. 

69  Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  Unterrichts-Anstalten  der  preussischen  Monardiie* 

4to.     Berlin.     2s. 
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Aht.  I. — Friedrich  der  Grosse.  Eine  Lebensgeschichte.  Von 
J.  D.  £.  Preuss.  4  Bande,  und  Urkundenbuch,  4  Theile. 
(Frederic  the  Great.  The  History  of  his  Life.  By  J.  D.  E. 
Preuss.  4  vols.  8vo.  together  with  four  volumes  of  original 
documents  by  way  of  Appendix.)     Berlin^  1832 — 1834. 

The  history  of  Frederic  the  Great  is  deserving  of  greater  at- 
tention than  it  generally  receives  from  the  men  of  this  age,  on 
Biore  accounts  than  one.  It  is  not  only  as  the  general  and  the 
conqueror,  (although  in  military  fame  equalled  by  one  only  who 
las  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  modern  Europe,)  that  history 
exhibits  him  as  the  most  prominent  figure  of  his  time.  Nor  can 
ve  take  much  interest  in  the  contemplation  of  his  career,  in 
that  point  of  view  in  which  he  most  desired  admiration — ^his 
connexion  with  the  literary  history  of  the  last  century.  No  sub- 
ject is  now  less  generally  attractive  than  the  quarrels  and  recon- 
ciliations^  the  mutual  flatteries  and  mutual  insults,  of  the  philo- 
sophic school  of  litterateurs.  The  reaction  in  the  public  mind 
h»  been  so  complete,  that  the  scepticism  of  Frederic  and  Voltaire^ 
Mhat  negative  system  of  criticism,  which  assumed  such  proud 
dictation  over  all  the  wisdom  of  modern  and  ancient  times, — is 
now  even  more  obsolete  than  the  exploded  dogmatical  fashion 
of  thinking,  against  which  their  warfare  was  directed.  They 
laboured  entirely  for  present  fame,  and  they  have  had  their 
reward ;  for  posterity  has  more  utterly  forgotten  them,  than  the 
antiquity  which  they  wished  to  supersede ;  and  has  even  ceased 
to  pay  them  the  homage  which  was  really  their  due  for  the  im- 
provements in  society  to  which  their  sallies  gave  origin.  But  it 
18  the  civil  government  of  Frederic, — the  mind  which  planned,  and 
the  resources  which  vrere  applied  to  the  construction  of  the 
J?russian  monarchy, — of  which  we  have  as  yet  a  very  confused  and 
imperfect  knowledge ;  while,  if  the  subject  is  fully  considered, 
^e  shall  find  in  him  the  real  founder  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
Dioderate  autocracy  which  now  prevails  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.  The  military  monarchy,  the  most  recent  of  all  great 
^jstems  of  policy,  and  widely  differing  from  the  military  despo- 
tism of  an  usurper, — this  was  the  creation  of  Frederic.  The 
foundations  of  the  edifice  were  laid  undoubtedly  by  many  of  his 
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predecessors  in  Grennan  statesi  and  especially  by  his  father  in 
Prussia.  But  he  completed  by  forty  years  of  labour  this  monu- 
ment of  his  genius  and  of  national  submission  [  other  8dvi(r€i|QS 
have  done  nothing  but  extend  to  distant  regions  the  copy  ot  the 
model  which  he  bequeathed  to  them. 

The  task  of  breaking  down  the  power  of  inferior  nobles  was 
very  gradually  accomplished  by  princes  of  the  German  empire, 
Iq  France  the  old  fabric  of  aristocracy  had  been  demoliibed 
much  earlier,  by  the  wars  of  the  league  and  the  policy  of  Riche- 
lieu. But  the  feudal  garb  was  rather  laid  aside,  like  the  trftveller's 
cloak,  through  the  warmth  of  court  favour,  than  torn  away  by 
main  force  from  the  wearer.  The  French  government  became  a 
paradise  of  courtiers  and  royal  favourites ;  it  retained  the  vices  of 
an  aristocratic  system  without  any  of  its  independent  strength ; 
and  the  power  of  standing  armies,  the  substitute  which  modern 
times  have  discovered  for  that  strength,  was  not  fully  understood 
even  by  X^ouis  XIV.  in  the  plenitude  of  his  military  glory.  But 
the  poverty  of  German  capitals  offered  none  of  those  means  which 
France  had  found  so  effacacious  in  subduing  the  pride  of  the 
nobles.  Saxony  alone,  of  all  the  realms  of  the  Emperor,  emulated 
the  character  of  the  court  of  Paris  in  splendour  and  magnificence. 
The  lesser  barons  of  Germany  owed  the  decline  of  their  autho* 
rity,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  rather  to  the  warlikd 
character  of  the  nation,  and  the  frequent  campaigns  which  reo-> 
dered  standing  armies  necessary  for  the  protection  of  wide  traf^ 
of  open  country.  As  the  subordination,  the  regular  constitution, 
and  the  numbers  of  these  new  armies  increased,  the  gendem^a 
gradually  exchanged  the  character  of  their  ancestors  for  that  of 
officers  and  servants  of  their  sovereign,  while  that  sovereigni  from 
their  suzerain  and  equal,  became  their  general  and  their  master* 
Frederic  William  I.  the  father  of  Frederic,  one  of  the  most  ec- 
centric of  monarchs, — whom,  had  not  all  his  enterprises  been  for- 
tunate, had  he  not  been  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  successful 
princes  of  his  time,  we  should  find  it  difficult  not  to  pronounce  h 
madman,--^pursued  the  one  great  object  of  forming  his  army  from 
predilection  as  much  as  from  system.  The  inheritance  which 
Frederic  received  from  him  was  this  magnificent  army — a  trea- 
sure which,  however,  one  campaign  sufficed  to  dissipate ;  an  ex* 
tensive,  but  poor,  sandy,*  half-cultivated  kingdom ;  two  or  three 
fortresses,  and  as  many  second-rate  cities ;  a  nobility  proud  and 
punctilious,  but  almost  wholly  devoted  to  military  service ;  a  clergy 


•  "  After  all  Uie  meditation  I  have  bestowed  on  the  «nbj€ct,**  Frederie  used  to  M 
when  disappointed  iu  his  agricultvirai  epecuiattons,  **  I  never  yet  cooid  diaoonr  fij 
God  niadb  sand.'^ 
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powerful,  pedantic^  and  somewhat  fanatical ;  an  administration 
conducted  on  indifferent  principles,  but  orderly  and  well  arranged 
in  detail ;  a  patient^  brave,  and  laborious  population. 

Out  of  these  materials,  the  modern  kingdom  of  Prussia, — that 
wonderful  machine  of  state-craft,  as  a  mere  machine  the  most  re- 
markable in  existence,  on  the  model  of  which  most  European 
governments  are  gradually  proceeding  to  reform  themselves — was 
fhmed  by  the  unwearied  energies  of  one  man.     Fjederic's  first 
principle,  which  he  followed  even  to  erroneous  results,  was  to  do 
every  thing  by  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  most  compendious 
method.     The  end  of  government — the  happiness  of  the  people, 
but  prescribed  and  regulated  happiness — was  kept  in  view  with 
steady,  unremitting  rectitude.    A\l  separate  authorities,  corporate 
or  individual,  which  might  interpose  between  the  royal  person 
and  his  subjects,  lost  one  by  one  their  weight  and  authority,  and 
he  became  the  central  mover  of  everything.     The  nobles  became 
still  more  impoverished  and  dependant  than  before ;  their  sub- 
stance was  wasted  in  the  expenses  of  an  ill-paid  military  service, 
while  the  laws  which  forbade  the  disposal  of  their  lands  to  ro- 
turiers,  still  propagated  from  one  generation  to  another  their 
needy  multitude.     The  clergy,  gradually  more  and  more  dis- 
countenanced while  ostensibly  protected,  lost  their  independent 
provisions  whether  enjoyed  by  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  became 
pensioned  servants  to  perform  a  state  duty,  less  for  the  love  of 
God  than  for  the  peace  of  the  people  and  security  of  the  king. 
All  the  independent  authorities,  which  in  ill-governed  countries 
are  apt  to  arise  out  of  the  body  of  the  administration,  disappeared 
before  a  king  who  was  his  own  minister,  and  succeeded  more 
nearly  in  realizing  the  daring  idea  of  universal  surveillance  than 
any  other  monarch  has  ever  done.    The  brief  forms,  quick  exe- 
cution, and  unhesitating  obedience  of  the  camp,  were  transferred 
by  degrees  into  every  department  of  the  state ;  and  its  presiding 
spirit  devoted  himself  wholly  and  without  the  slightest  remission 
of  his  vigilance  to  the  performance  of  his  own  part.    *'  Si  Ton 
vent  que  le  gouvernement  monarchique  Temporte  sur  le  r^pub- 
licain,"  says  he,  in  his  Essai  sur  les  Formes  du  Gouvernement, 
**  Tarrfet  du  souverain  est  prononc6  :  il  doit  fetre  actif  et  int^gre." 
And  to  this  self-imposed  obligation  he  adhered  as  an  inflexible 
law.    Such  an  artificial  instrument  as  a  government  of  this  nature 
can  hardly  continue  long  in  action,  unless  its  general  operation  is 
for   the  immediate  benefit  of  the  subject.     Accordingly,  the 
system  of  Frederic  >vas  to  do  all  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the 
people ;  and,  while  not  a  single  shred  of  the  capricious  poutical 
liberty  of  the  middle  ages  was  left,  civil  freedom  was  secured  and 
extended  to  a  higher  degree  than  before.    Mind  as  well  as  ^T«otv 
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was  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  centuries.  All  the  vexatious 
small  persecutions  which  the  zeal  of  the  clergy,  and  the  jealous 
pride  of  corporate  bodies,  had  exercised  against  individuals,  (in 
JPrussia,  in  the  days  of  her  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  such  occurrences 
.as  the  former  were  by  no  means  rare,)  were  put  a  stop  to.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  was  widely  extended,  although  by  no  means 
so  far  as  some  modern  panegyrists  of  Frederic  seem  to  suppose* 
Every  complaint  was  attended  to;  and  heavy  as  taxation  un- 
doubtedly was,  (although  less  so  than  in  later  times,)  yet  little 
room  was  left  for  complaint,  where  the  most  rigid  economy  was 
applied  to  every  department  of  the  state.  A  very  prominent 
feature  in  Frederic's  system,  which  indicated  clearly  his  prin- 
ciples of  paternal  government,  was  the  encouragement  given  to 
agriculture  by  bounties,  by  largesses  in  seasons  of  public  calamity, 
and  by  the  plantation  of  colonies  in  waste  land.  Many  of  these 
enterprises  were  conducted  on  most  mistaken  principles  :  much 
^was  done  at  great  expense  by  the  state,  which  would  have  been 
much  better  and  cheaper  done  by  subjects ;  and  many  instances 
of  particular  munificence  were  in  fact  impositions  on  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  It  is  only  when  contrasted  with 
^the  financial  anarchy  prevailing  in  his  time  in  most  European 
countries,  the  rapacity  of  farmers,  the  ill-filled  treasuries  and  op- 
pressed peasantry,  that  this  part  of  Frederic's  labours  stands  out 
in  eminent  relief. 

When  the  system  was  fully  established — when  all  authority, 
ministerial,  municipal,  and  religious,  was  fully  subjected  to  the 
central  power — when  throughout  his  wide  dominions  no  step 
could  be  taken  for  the  public  service,  or  even  by  individual 
industry  without  the  cognizance  of  omnipresent  authority — then 
Frederic's  great  idea  might  be  said  to  be  complete ;  and  although 
he  to  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  superintend  his  machine  in 
person,  it  was  fit  to  work  without  any  assistance  from  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  monarch.  The  sovereigns  of  neighbouring 
states  were  not  long  in  perceiving  the  substantial  advantages  of 
his  institutions.  From  his  time,  the  form  and  etiquette  which 
hedged  in  royalty, — the  relics  of  the  grotesque  splendour  of  the 
•^middle  ages,  gradually  wore  away  in  the  northern  continental 
courts,  and  were  exchanged  for  the  simple  but  terrible  array  of  a 
camp.  Tight  uniforms  succeeded  the  motley  costume  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  royalty  itself  laid  aside  its  trappings  to  assume  a  mi- 
litary aspect.  Instead  of  the  feudatories  and  nobles,  the  priests 
and  the  men  of  learning,  who  had  formed  the  cortege  of  sovereigns, 
generals  and  aides-de-camp  became  their  only  attendants.  The 
Austrian  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  his  brother  Leopold,  who  en- 
deavoured to  frame  their  personal  characteristics  as  welt  as  their 
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political  system  upon  those  of  the  successful  enemy  of  their  mother, 
were  among  the  principal  propagators  of  this  great  innovation. 
The  difference  was,  indeed^  very  wide  between  the  acute  and 
practical  Frederic  himself,  and  these  two  pre-Benthamite  sove- 
reigns, the  vain  followers  of  theories  of  which  the  ultimate  tendency 
was  wholly  misunderstood  by  themselves.  Even  Frederic,  although 
from  motives  of  policy  he  complimented  and  flattered  his  youthful 
imitator, saw  the  foible  of  his  character,  and  drew  his  portrait,  as  well 
as  that  of  many  similar  philosophers,  in  a  single  sentence,  "  II  veut 
finir  avant  que  de  commencer."  His  wild  schemes  of  improvement 
were  cut  short,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  insubordination  ex- 
cited among  all  classes  of  his  subjects.      Yet  Joseph  deserves, 
equally  with  Frederic,  the  praise  of  good  intention  ;  there  never 
lived  a  prince  who  was  more  thoroughly  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  duty  towards  his  subjects ;  and,  powerless  as  he  was  to  produce 
substantial  reform,  he  acted  no  small  part  in  the  great  work  of  hew- 
ing down  the  old  monarchies  of  Europe  into  the  military  shape. 
The  French  revolution,  by  leaving  to  princes  no  safety  but  in  the 
sword,  increased  the  tendency  towards  this  species  of  centraliza- 
tion: although  the  catastrophe  of  Prussia,  after  the  battle  of 
Jena,  proved  at  the  same  time  how  weak  it  is  against  the  attack 
of  a  foreign  enemy,  who,  by  striking  one  decisive  blow  at  the 
centre  of  the  machine,  can  paralyze  all  its  distant  and  subordinate 
parts.     Finally,  the  years  which  have  passed  since  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon have  been  spent  in  consolidating  and  strengthening  these 
new  fabrics  of  temperate  despotism.     Everything  has  gradually 
been  made,  like  the  processes  in  manufactures,  simpler,  cheaper, 
and  more  expeditious.    Forms  and  delays  of  every  sort  are  slowly 
disappearing,  even,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  last  strongholds  of  the 
Jaw.     Formerly,  Englishmen,  and  even  Frenchmen,  used  to  turn 
into  ridicule  the  antiquated  ceremony  of  the  German  courts ;  now, 
our  own  is  almost  the  only  European  palace  which  maintains  the 
<;eremonial  of  past  times,  and  citizen-kings  in  outward  deport- 
ment rule  from  Petersburgh  to  Naples.     The  lauded  aristocracy 
are  melting  away  in  most  countries  under  the  pressure  of  low 
prices  and  political  insignificance,  and  their  place  is  supplied 
by  the  Bureaucratic.   Compulsory  enrolment,  which  first  began  in 
Prussia,  has  superseded  voluntary  recruiting  in  all  great  armies  but 
our  own :  the  children  of  whole  kingdoms  are  marshalled  more- 
over, like  an  army,  for  the  purpose  of  compulsory  education,  and 
taught  by  the   state,  whose  soldiers  they  are,  from  their  birth. 
Constitutional  forms,   eagerly   desired  only  twenty  years  since, 
praised  and  even  promised  by  kings  and  ministers,  are  losing  im- 
portance in  the  public  mind  of  most  countries ;   as  reformers 
ibegia  ta  despair  of  fixing  the  univjsrsal  medium^  once  so  confix 
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dently  hoped  for^  between  despotism  and  democracy.  In  those 
regions  in  which  such  constitutions  exists  they  seem  to  continue 
only  by  sufferance,  in  presence  of  the  great  fourth  estate  of  the 
standing  army,  which  at  once  protects  and  overawes  them.  AH 
is  equalizing ;  but  it  is  the  equality  of  civil,  not  of  political  free- 
dom, which  is  now  spreading  itself  over  the  central  regions  of 
[Europe.  Perhaps  those  who  anticipate  the  triumph  of  repub^ 
licanism  are  less  correct  in  their  views,  at  least  for  a  time,  than 
those  who  imagine  that  the  recent  struggles  to  establish  free  go*, 
vemments  in  the  west — the  struggles  of  democratic  aspirations  ia 
countries  where  democratic  principle  is  extinct — will  probably 
end,  and  that  speedily,  in  producing  this  more  compendious 
constitution :  and  few  cool  reasoners  will  doubt  that  institutions 
such  as  those  of  Prussia  would  cause  greater  immediate  benefit 
to  a  country  like  Spain,  than  an  English  government  of  ten* 
pound  householders.  The  chambers  in  France — the  noblesse 
in  Russia  and  Hungary — are  perhaps  the  only  bodies  which 
now  oppose  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  spread  of  the  military 
monarchy — the  euthanasia  of  all  the  old  continental  constitutions  9 
possibly  of  our  own. 

Few  princes  have  been  more  repeatedly  made  the  subjects  of 
discussion^  in  histories,  biographies,  memoirs,  and  anecdotes,  than 
Frederic  of  Prussia.  His  outward  aspect  and  peculiarities,  his 
mode  of  life  in  the  camp  and  the  city,  are  known  to  every  one; 
perhaps  there  are  few  historical  characters  with  which  we  fancy 
ourselves  more  familiar,  or  the  mention  of  which  calls  up  more 
vividly  the  shadow  of  one  who  seems  present  to  our  imagination 
like  an  old  and  intimate  acquaintance.  And  yet,  beyond  his  cocked 
hat  and  military  boots,  his  brilliant  eye>  his  quick  step  and  bent 
figure,  his  polished  address  contrasted  with  the  habitual  expression 
of  sarcasm  conveyed  both  in  face  and  language,  we  are  in  truth 
sadly  wanting  in  guides  to  conduct  us  to  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  man.  Voltaire's  alternate  satirical  and  complimen- 
tary descriptions,  and  Thi6bault's  lively  but  incorrect  remi- 
niscences, are  the  authorities  from  which  we  derive  most  of  our 
ideas  respecting  him.  All  who  have  touched  the  difficult  subject 
of  his  character  in  modern  times  have  contented  themselves  with 
adopting  the  wholesale  language  of  his  admirers  or  his  detractors : 
Sk:cording  to  one  class,  he  was  the  father  of  his  people,  according 
to  the  other,  an  ambitious  and  heartless  despot,  in  our  own 
^country,  the  recent  work  of  the  late  Lord  Dover  has  added  nothing 
to  our  previous  stock  of  information ;  nor  has  that  elegant 
writer  (of  whom  it  would  be  both  invidious  and  unjust  to  speak 
with  disrespect,)  attempted  to  pourtray  those  peculiar  shades  of 
Us  disposition  which  render  it  so  iaterettaig  a  study.    His  work 
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U  little  more  than  a  concise  panegyrical  narrative.    The  work 
now  before  us  certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  conciseness  ; 
but  its  vapid,  undiscriminating  style  of  eulogy^  and  the  ill-con* 
Bected  and  tedious  details  into  which  it  diverges,  render  it  no  great 
addition  to  our  store  of  historical  knowledge.  The  author's  object 
appears  to  be  a  laborious  vindication  of  the  whole  of  the  actions  of 
a  forty-years'  reign,  private  and  public,  with  scarcely  those  excep- 
fions  which  common  decency  and  morality  imperiously  demand. 
The  rights  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  over  Silesia  are  argued 
again,  after  the  sword  had  decided  the  law-suit  ninety  years  ago 
against  ordinary  reason  and  justice,  with  all  the  zeal  of  an  advocate. 
Ine  scandalous  partition  of  Poland  is  vindicated  on  similar  grounds 
of  special  pleading.     All  the  errors  of  Frederic's  system  against 
the  most  obvious  principles  of  political  economy  are  eulogized 
nvith  the  most  unconscious  gravity.     In  his  private  life  he  is  pic- 
tured as  almost  faultless, — temperate,  gentle,  considerate,  and 
peaceful ;  even  the  question  ''  Was  Frederic  irreligious  or  not  ?  " 
18  answered  in  the  negative,  after  sixty  pages  of  examination  into 
bis  sayings  and  writings.     We  do  not  deny  the  author  the  praise 
of  having  made  very  Extensive  and  various  collectionS|  and  of 
having  given  a  far  more  complete  narrative  of  many  important 
occurrences  than  any  which  had  previously  appeared  ;  but  when 
a  work  of  such  high  pretensions,  executed  with  so  great  a  want 
of  those  qualities  of  impartiality  and  discernment  which  render 
history  valuable,  comes  under  our  inspection,  we  are  tempted  to 
regret  that  so  many  valuable  original  materials  as  are  here  accu* 
mulated  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  writer  so  little 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  them.      The  existence  of  so  minute  and 
authentic  a  work,  as  to  facts,  may  deter  from  the  task  other  men 
capable  of  really  performing  that  labour  which  the  memory  of 
Frederic  of  Prussia  still  demands  from  modern  Europe,  which,  in 
its  present  forms   of  government  and  modes  of  thinking,  may 
almost  date  its  origin  from  his  reign. 

The  original  materials,  however,  with  which  this  work  is  en* 
richedf  are  chiefly  calculated  to  enhance  its  value  in  Prussia ;  as 
they  refer  in  great  part  to  persons  and  things  not  generally  in* 
teresting  out  of  its  limits.  The  volumes  of  correspondence  be- 
tween Frederic  and  his  generals  and  ministers  contain  little,  as 
far  as  we  have  examined  them,  beyond  brief  orders  and  notices 
respecting  details  of  administration.  Among  those  from  which 
we  have  derived  the  greatest  share  of  amusement,  are  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Frederic  and  his  father,  and  other  docu- 
ments, throwing  fresh  light  on  the  extraordinary  domestic  history 
of  the  court  of  Prussia  under  the  father  of  its  future  hero ;  all 
tmujiog  to  confirm  those  sketches  of  the  Margravine  of  Bareith, 
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of  which  the  authority  has  sometimes  been  questioned,  on  account 
of  the  marvellous  display  contained  in  them  of  the  interior  of  a 
royal  mansion* 

No  small  portion  of  Frederic's  character  was  formed,  beyond 
doubt,  by  the  Spartan  education  which  he  received.  His  father, 
who,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  lamented  over  the  fondness 
which  his  degenerate  son  exhibited  for  literature  and  amusement, 
little  foresaw  the  gradual  effect  which  his  discipline,  harsh  and 
unpaternal  as  it  was,  was  in  the  end  destined  to  produce.  In 
minds  of  weak  temperament,  where  the  passions  are  too  strong 
for  the  judgment,  great  early  severity  is  apt  to  drive  the  object  of 
it  into  the  wildest  self-gratification,  as  soon  as  the  immediate 
check  on  his  appetites  is  removed.  But  on  spirits  of  stronger 
frame  it  produces  a  very  different  effect.  Habits  of  order  and 
endurance  are  gradually  acquired  under  that  extremity  of  con- 
straint from  which  the  soul  revolts  while  it  undergoes  it;  and 
Frederic,  to  whom  the  brutal  manners  and  boorish  simplicity  of 
his  father  and  his  father's  friends  were  so  displeasing  in  youth, 
must  have  looked  back  in  later  life  on  the  sufferings  of  his  early 
years  as  the  source  of  much  which  distinguished  his  manhood. 
By  those  means,  his  fiery  and  enthusiastic  temper  was  bent  to 
seek  in  labour  the  vent  for  its  energies  which  it  might  otherwise 
have  found  in  luxury  or  in  vice ;  patient  perseverance,  and  that 
elasticity  of  hope  under  reverses,  which  bore  up  so  bravely  against 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  after  life,  were  first  learnt  by  him  in  the 
palace  of  Potsdam  and  the  castle  of  Custrin. 

The  early  education  of  the  prince  was  conducted  according  to 
directions  minutely  prescribed  by  Frederic  William  to  Duhan 
and  his  son's  other  preceptors  ;  for  the  king  was  most  anxious  to 
bring  him  up  to  his  own  model  of  excellence,  in  a  religious  as 
well  as  social  point  of  view,  although  his  pedantry  and  prejudices 
rendered  him  a  very  unfit  guardian  over  the  mind  of  susceptible 
youth.  The  collections  of  our  author  contain  draughts  in  the 
king's  hand  of  the  manner  in  which  every  day  was  to  be  employed 
by  the  boy ;  the  hours  of  rising,  praying,  coffee,  hair  powder,  and 
boots,  are  all  minutely  noted.  History  and  divinity  formed 
nearly  the  only  matter  of  instruction  ;  and  reading  and  repetition  of 
the  Bible  and  Noltenius's  Catechism,  together  with  some  psalm- 
singing,  are  the  exercises  which  he  enjoins  in  the  latter  branch  of 
education.  A  little  later,  a  slight  knowledge  of  French  and 
Italian  was  added  to  these  elementary  studies;  but  Frederic's 
familiarity  with  the  former  language  was  acquired  by  habit  in 
later  days.  The  language  of  his  father-land  was  hardly  insisted 
on  at  all.     Greek  and  Latin  were  almost  wholly  omitted. 

'^  Frederic  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  relating  that  be  bad  in  bis 
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earliest  youth  a  Latin  teacher  \  that  his  father  one  day  came  in  while 
this  teacher  was  making  him  translate  the  Golden  Bull ;  and  that  the 
king,  on  hearing  some  had  Latin  phrases^  said  to  the  linguist,  '  Was 
machst  du,  Schurke^  da  mit  meinem  Sohne  ? '  '  Ihre  Majestat,  ich  expli- 
cire  dera  Prinzen  auream  bullamJ  The  king  lifted  his  cane  and  said, 
*  Ich  will  dich,  Schurke,  auream  bvUam — drove  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin  studies.  Perhaps  Duhan  afterwards  made 
bim  occupy  himself  a  little  with  Latin ;  but  his  progress  appears  never 
to  have  been  more  than  moderate.  Nevertheless,  Frederic  was  fond  of 
employing  Latin  phrases,  right  or  wrong,  in  speaking  and  writing:-* 
festina  lente — dominus  vobiscum—Jlectamvs  genua — vale  ac  fave — non 
pksuUrd — stantepede  morire — tot  verbas  tot  spondera — lapsus  calami — de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandus — heati  posedentes — heatus  pauperes  spiritus 
— » .  . .  in  a  letter  to  Duhan,  12th  Jan.  1738.  Je  me  contente  de  dire 
mc  Lucr^ce,  *  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas.'  ** — Vol.  i.  p.  24. 

We  must  add  that  orthography  seems  to  have  been  wholly  omitted 
in  the  prince's  education.  Neither  in  French  nor  German 
could  he  write  a  sentence  without  committing  the  most  extraordi- 
nary blunders.  Some  of  Voltaire's  letters  (whose  own  spelling — 
so  licentious  was  the  fashion  of  these  times — would  disgrace  a 
Parisian  grisette  of  the  present  day,)  contain  amusing  corrections 
of  his  royal  correspondent's  odes  and  epistles.  Frederic's  style, 
too,  was  never  polished :  in  French,  notwithstanding  all  his  as- 
siduity, he  never  attained  full  facility  of  expressing  himself,  his 
diction  being  always  hard,  cramped,  and  somewhat  ostentatious ; 
^hile  his  German  writing  is  the  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
colloquial  barbarisms,  with  French  and  Latin  words  and  idioms. 

On  the  more  important  topic  of  religion,  Frederic  William, 
viith  the  best  intentions,  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  directors 
to  a  genius  like  that  of  FVederic.  His  Christianity  was  a  stern 
system  of  doctrinal  orthodoxy,  without  one  grain  of  charity  or 
toleration.  Yet  the  mixture  of  dignity  with  simplicity  which 
characterizes  his  instructions  on  this  subject  is  not  uninteresting. 

'*  Especially  my  son  must  be  rightly  brought  to  a  true  love  and  fear  of 
God,  as  the  foundation  and  only  pillar  of  our  temporal  and  eternal  wel- 
fare 3  and,  on  the  contrary,  all  mischievous  errors  and  sects  which  con- 
duce to  utter  corruption,  as  Atheist,  Arian,  Socinian,  or  whatever  othei' 
names  they  may  be  called  by,  must  be  altogether  avoided,  and  must  not 
even  be  spoken  of  in  his  presence,  as  a  poison  which  may  easily  stain> 
seduce,  and  win  over  tender  minds ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
religion,  being  one  which  may  reasonably  be  enumerated  with  these,  it 
tnust  be  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  it  odious  to  him,  and  to 
impress  well  upon  him  its  groundlessness  and  absurdity ;  on  the  other 
baud,  he  should  be  led  to  the  true  Christian  religion,  which  especially 
consists  herein,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  as  the  only  consolation  of 
Hfe;  and  he  must  be  well-informed  of  the  Almighty  power  and  attributes 
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of  God,  Chat  at  all  times  a  holy  fear  and  reverence  of  God  may  abide  in^ 
bim  3  for  this  is  the  only  means  to  bdd  the  sovereign  power,  freed  firon 
ail  human  restraint  and  impediment^  within  the  bounds  of  duty." 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  serious  and  kingly  a  monitor  had  not  better 
means  of  fulfilling  his  intentions  within  his  reach.  But  the  huh 
theran  divines,  from  whom  Frederic  was  taught  to  seek  the  first 
rudiments  of  faith^  were  narrow-minded  and  polemical  pedants. 
While  they  vowed  absolute  hatred  to  the  Catholic  religion,  they 
set  up  the  name  of  Luther  as  an  idol  of  more  than  papal  venenn 
tion.  They  reduced  the  system  of  Christianity  to  a  sort  of  scho- 
lastic jargon.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  endeavoured^  as  fiir 
as  they  might  with  safety,  to  preach  more  intelligible  doctrine  to 
the  people,  were  too  apt  to  keep  the  leading  truths  of  their  faith 
out  of  sight,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a  mere  system  of  morality :  from 
which  the  inquirer  obviously  turned  to  natural  religion,  as  a  simpler 
way  of  arriving  at  the  same  results. 

The  whole  of  the  prince's  remaining  time,  as  far  as  the  king 
could  controul  it,  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  one  engrossing  par* 
suit — the  endless  reviews  and  manoeuvres,  at  which  he  considered 
it  the  chief  part  of  a  monarch's  ordinary  duties  to  as8i9t ;  and 
which  soon  excited  in  the  mind  of  his  pupil  a  disgust  that 
seemed  insurmountable,  although  in  after  years,  when  the  pi* 
geant  became  connected  with  tine  substance  of  military  achieve- 
ments, they  became  his  principal  delight.  It  was  about  the 
seventeenth  year  of  Frederic's  age,  that  the  differences  between 
him  and  his  father  began  first  to  assume  a  serious  character. 
Poetry,  music,  all  the  relaxations  which  began  to  attract  the  mind 
of  the  former,  were  hateful  to  the  old  monarch,  whose  dissati^* 
faction  was  usually  expressed  after  a  fashion  less  courtly  than 
energetic.  To  one  letter  of  exculpation  from  his  son,  he  replied 
in  the  following  extraordinary  tirade,  which  we  cannot  attempt 
to  translate,  its  force  consisting  as  much  in  the  manner  as  the 
matter.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  compare  this  curious  speci- 
men of  the  style-royal  in  domestic  quarrels  with  the  soft  and  dip- 
lomatic tone  of  a  similar  correspondence  between  a  king  and  an 
heir-apparent  within  our  own  recollection. 

"  Sein  eigensinniger,  boser  Kopf,  dei*  nit  seiuen  Vater  liebet,  dann 
wann  man  nun  alles  thut,  absonderlich  seinen  Vater  liebet,  so  thut  mao^ 
was  er  haben  will,  nic  wenn  er  dabei  stebt,  sondefn  wenn  er  nit  aUei 
sieht.  Zum  andem  weiss  £r  wohl,  dass  ich  keinen  efeminirten  Keii 
leiden  kann,  der  keine  menschliche  Inclinationen  hat,  der  sich  schamtf 
nit  reiten  nbch  schiessen  kann,  und  dabei  mal-propre  an  seinem  Leibe» 
seine  Haare  wie  ein  Narr  sich  frisiret  und  nit  verschneidet,  und  ich  alles 
dieses  repremandiret,  aber  alles  umsonst,  und  keine  Besserung  in  nits  kt- 
Znm  aodem  bolpQi)urtigj  recbt  baurenstolz  isty  mit  keioeni  Mwyhw 
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pricht,  als  nitt  welche^  und  nit  popular  und  a£fabel  ist,  und  mit  dem 
Senchte  Grimmassen  macht  ah  wenn  er  ein  Narr  ware^  und  in  pits 
idnen  Willen  thut^  als  mit  der  Force  angehalten ;  nits  aus  Liebe  und 
r  alles  daza  nit  Lust  hat«  als  seinem  eigenem  Kopf  folgen,  sonsten 
Ika  nits  niitze  ist.  Dieses  ist  die  Antwort.  Friedrich  Wilhelm.** — 
oL  i.  p.  27. 

What  were  the  immediate  effects  of  this  paternal  admonition 
loet  not  appear ;  but  the  father,  who  could  not  see  in  the  effemi- 
late  youth  whom  he  despised  the  future  hero  of  his  age^  conti- 
loed  his  severe  and  vexatious  system  of  restraint.     The  tragedy 

0  which  his  extravagance  finally  led ;  the  desertion,  recapture, 
iiid  imprisonment  of  Frederic ;  the  sufferings  of  his  friends ;  the 
leath  of  the  nearest  and  dearest  of  them  by  a  cold-blooded  judi- 
cal murder,^  made  an  impression  of  bitterness  on  the  mind  of 
the  prince  which  continued  throughout  his  subsequent  life.  From 
that  time,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  his  nature  seem  to  take  their 
iriglQ,  He  was  indeed  partially  reconciled  to  his  father,  and 
became  even  a  favourite.  He  had  greater  freedom,  and  more 
leiiore  to  return  to  his  beloved  occupations,  while  he  maintained 

1  decent  attendance  to  the  duties  of  his  regiment.  Even  the  aC'- 
omtions  of  irreligion,  by  which  his  enemies  sought  to  prejudice 
Ae  king  against  him,  did  not  prevail ;  although  Frederic  Wil- 
Bun,  too  deeply  convinced  of  the  ill  success  of  his  Christian,  but 
■ifdirected  endeavours,  exclaimed  to  his  confidential  intimates, 
"  Ii'Ath6isme  sera  un  jour  sur  le  trdne;"  he  abandoned  all 
attempts  at  exercising  compulsion  over  the  mind  of  his  heir. 

**  Yon  know,"  says  Frederic,  in  a  letter  toSuhm  (1737),  "  that  irreli- 
pBKk  is  tbe  last  resource  of  calumniators,  and  that  all  it  means  is,  that 
Ikre  is  nothing  more  to  say.  The  king  fell  into  a  passion ;  I  kept  my- 
•dlfcool:  my  regiment  did  wonders,  and  their  success  in  exercising,  a 
lilik  meal  strewn  on  the  soldiers*  heads-— men  more  than  six  feet  high,  and 
■toy  recruits — have  proved  stronger  reasons  than  those  of  my  assailants. 
AUis  now  quiet,  and  no  more  is  now  said  about  religion,  about  Walden, 
■bom  my  persecutors,  or  about  my  regiment  either.'* — vol.  i.  p.  1 12. 

But  although  the  latter  years  of  his  father's  life  passed  over  more 
tranquilly  for  Frederic,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive,  that  the 
beat  of  his  mind  throughout  his  future  life  was  fixed  by  the  un- 
merited ill-treatment  of  his  youthful  days.  In  the  mid^t  of  all 
Ae  vanities  of  his  early  letters  to  Voltaire — of  his  compliments, 
tad  his  ill-concealed  desire  of  flattery  in  return,  his  social  propen- 
Nties,  and  the  gay  retirement  of  Rheinsberg,  which  seemed  to 
|iresage  a  reign   of  unambitious  peace — we  discern  sometimes 

^-"— Ml  III!  ,L_  I  I  ■      ^  -  I  ,    , 

.*  Not,  however,  in  Frederic*^  presence :  tlie  story  of  Catt^s  execation,  with  the  cbr« 
fclat«4  by  Vodtaire,  is  futty  4Uproved  k  tbe  fiAt  voUrae  otXlCi\%  VuftXm^l* 
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that  tone  of  deep  and  concentrated  sarcasm^  that  distrust  oi 
kind  in  general^  together  with  the  resolute  and  fierce  self 
dence>  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  make  Frederic  in  his 
two  distinct  men — the  one  day  kind,  complying,  easy  and 
the  next  impetuous,  scornful,  braving  all  opposition,  and  alie 
by  his  harsh,  contemptuous  manner  those  whom  it  was  m< 
policy  to  conciliate ;  insomuch  that  Voltaire's  energetic  y 
antithetical  as  they  are,  seem  scarcely  an  exaggerated  descrij 

*'  Assemblage  ^clatant  de  qualit^s  contraires, 
Ecrasant  Tea  mortals,  et  les  nommaut  ses  fr^res  : 
Misanthrope  et  farouche  avec  un  air  humain, 
Souvent  impetueux,  et  quelquefois  trop  fin  : 
Modeste  avec  orgueil,  colore  avec  faiblesse, 
Petri  de  passions,  et  cherchant  la  sagesse : 
Dangereux  politique  et  dangereux  auteur, 
Mon  patron,  mon  disciple,  et  mon  pers6cuteur." 

This  quality  of  misanthropy  is  in  fact,  look  at  it  which  w 
will,  one  of  the  most  prevailing  characteristics  of  Free 
temper  and  conduct*  Lord  Byron  says  of  a  greater  mai 
Frederic  in  the  extent  of  his  sphere  of  action,  but  a  far  in 
one  in  almost  all  besides,  that  ^'  the  great  error  of  his  life  w 
constant  obtrusion  on  mankind  of  his  want  of  all  commui 
feeling  with  them."  But  it  was  far  more  the  propensity  ai 
error  of  Frederic  than  of  Napoleon, "  like  stern  Diogenes  to 
at  men."  The  emperor  undoubtedly,  in  his  fits  of  passio 
caprice,  gave  way  freely  to  the  vulgar  humour  of  insulting 
about  him,  and  too  often  and  openly  expressed  the  con 
which  the  conduct  of  particular  individuals  excited  in  his 
But,  in  general,  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  a 
ing  to  his  person  those  who  shared  his  dangers  and  elei 
and,  until  his  mind  was  altered  by  excess  of  greatness,  Mras 
remarkable  for  the  ready  sympathy  with  which  he  entere 
the  feelings  of  his  dependents.  Few  princes  have  enjoj 
many  and  such  warm  tokens  of  affection  from  their  imm 
attendants;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  radical  selfishness 
formed  the  basis  of  his  character.  Frederic  was  the  very  r 
of  all  this.  Unchangeable  in  all  things,  he  was  in  nothing  m 
than  the  fixed,  unalterable  contempt  in  which  he  held  mai 
their  opinions,  feelings,  and  prejudices.  How  such  contemi 
reconcileable  with  the  vanity  which  made  him  court  the  sui 
even  of  the  men.  he  despised  the  most,  and  prefer  the  af 
eulogies  of  some  French  writers,  of  whose  worthlessness  h 
thoroughly  convinced,  to  the  utmost  glory  he  had  acquir 
.arms  and  government,  is  one  of  those  contradictions  '■ 
80  often  baffle  us  in  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  icbaracCer 
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JUB  of  genius.  This  coatempt  he  dealt  out  as  liberally  to  indi* 
nduals  as  to  th^  world  ia  general.  Sarcasm  was  the  element  of 
Jus  existence*  He  disliked  solitude,  and  loved  conversation^ 
chiefly  from  this  unbounded  propensity  to  wit  and  satire.  His 
lecorded  sayings  are  more  pointed,  more  concisely  terrible  in  their 
sarcastic  power,  than  those  of  any  philosophe  of  his  day.  If 
Yoltaire  possessed  greater  variety  of  fancy,  his  royal  ally  had 
the  advantage  of  greater  depth  and  concentration.  He  could  not 
lestrain  this  inclination,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  alienating  per- 
sonal friends,  but  of  creating  public  enemies.  Louis  XV.  and 
Elizabeth  hated  him  less  from  political  causes,  than  on  account 
of  the  torrent  of  epigram  with  which  he  overwhelmed  them  and 
their  governments,  and  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  the 
literary  men  of  all  Europe  to  adopt  a  similar  tone.  Those  who 
were  admitted  to  his  personal  intimacy  were  never  safe  from  his 
attacks ;  and  must  have  acquired  at  last  a  sort  of  impenetrability 
to  insult,  from  the  constant  fire  of  jokes  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. There  was  no  gaiety  of  heart  in  the  humour  of  Frederic. 
^Every  one  could  see  that  he  felt  what  he  uttered,  and  that  the 
iambic  of  the  hour  was  but  a  casual  eruption  from  that  unfathom- 
able reservoir  of  contempt  which  he  nourished  towards  the  whole 
species  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  find,  in 
this  unamiable  part  of  his  character,  the  reason  why  a  monarch, 
whose  general  system  of  government  was  founded  on  the  purest 
principles  both  of  reason  and  benevolence,  never  seems  to  have 
felt  or  perceived  the  terrible  severity  of  his  military  discipline,  the 
jmerj  which  it  occasioned  among  those  subjected  to  it,  and  the 
profligacy  which  was  produced  among  the  people,  by  the  conver« 
non  of  the  whole  kingdom  into  a  vast  garrison.  It  was  the  father 
of  Frederic  who  commenced  this  most  inhuman  tyranny;  his  son 
continued  it,  chiefly  through  absolute  necessity ;  for  he  looked  on 
his  kingdom  like  the  vessel  of  an  Algerine  corsair,  making  its 
way  among  the  flags  of  the  nations  it  had  robbed,  simply  by  the 
terror  which  it  inspired,  and  the  vigilant  daring  of  its  crew.  But 
it  may  be  feared  also,  that  the  barbarities  which  disgraced  his 
military  system  accorded  but  too  well  with  the  dark  view  which 
|ie  had  deliberately  taken  of  human  nature.  At  a  review  of  his 
troops,  previous  to  his  first  campaign,  he  asked  the  marshal  who 
itood  by  him,  what  were  the  reflexions  which  the  spectacle  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  ?  The  marshal  made  some  reply  about  the  fine 
condition  of  the  troops,  and  the  precision  of  their  manoeuvres. 
'^  As  for  me,"  said  I'rederic,  *'  what  I  think  of  is  this :  here  are 
nxty  thousand  men,  each  strong  and  active,  and  better  armed  than 
either  of  us;  all  of  them  our  implacable  enemies,  and  having  just 
cause  to,  bate  us ;  and  yet  they  tremble  before  us,  who  ought  to 
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tremble  before  them ;  8uch  is  the  power  of  discipline  andnriMi 
dination.'^ 

From  the  same  peculiar  views  and  feelings,  we  find  thatlittk 
cordial  intimacy  existed  between  Frederic  and  the  chief  genenih 
of  his  reign.     Except  in  the  actual  field  of  battle,  there  was  no 
mutual  familiarity  and  confidence  between  the  soldiers  alid  their 
great  leader.     It  was  the  loyalty  of  the  troops  to  the  Prussian  mo- 
narchy and  to  the  glory  of  the  great  captain,  far  more  than  their 
attachment  to  his  person^  which  caused  them  to  enact  such  miracles 
under  his  command ;  and  this  was  more  especially  the  case  wiA 
their  officers.     Ill  paid  as  they  were>  their  situation  was  rendered 
far  from  enviable  by  the  incessant  jealousy  with  which  they  were 
watched ;  and  it  could  not  have  added  much  to  their  zeal  in  die 
service  to  find,  as  they  did  in  almost  every  instance,  that  they  were 
looked  on  by  their  sovereigii  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  ii^>  I 
struments,  to  be  constructed  and  worked  in  the  cheapest  and  A 
most  effective  manner.     The  same  disagreeable  circumstancel    \ 
were  shared,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  by  his  civil  servants.  •  Fre»    - 
deric's  dislike  to  marriage  among  those  on  whom  he  chiefly  r^   :< 
lied,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  his  administiative 
economy.     Undoubtedly  he  justified  it  to  himself  by  common 
principles  of  policy :  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether 
a  deeper  feeling  of  jealousy  did  not  prompt  his  aversion  from 
matrimony  in  others.    This  is  one,  out  of  many  points,  id  whidi 
a  little  fancy  will  enable  the  searcher  of  resemblances  to  detect 
much  similarity,  difference  of  sex  apart,  between  Frederic  and 
our  own  Elizabeth — each  of  them  princes  who,  in  long  and.glo^ 
rious  reigns  of  forty  years,  were  incessantly  employed  in  actiw 
watchfulness  against  foreign  or  internal  enemies.     A  sovereign 
who  had  voluntarily  rejected  all  that  constitutes  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  domestic  life  might  be  in  heart  an  envious  spectator 
of  such  felicity  in  others.     This  is  a  point  in  the  King  of  Prus* 
sia's  character,  which  we  should  have  little  inclination  to  touch, 
were  it  not  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant passages  in  his  life  and  principles  of  his  action.    Our 
autlior,  indeed,  in  his  usual  style  of  exhibiting  one  view  only  of  a 
question,  recapitulates  the  idle  stories  of  Frederic's  early  gallantries 
with  a  triumphant  emphasis  :  but  he  should  remember,  before  he 
refers  to  the  Margravine  of  Bareith  as  an  authority  beyond  excep* 
tion,  that  her  testimony,  if  taken  to  its  full  extent,  will  leave  no  very 
favourable  impression  of  the  habits  and  character  of  her  beloved 
brother.  Frederic  was  willing  to  permit  any  excess,  provided  it  weie 
conducted  with  proper  military  gravity,  rather  than  encourage  hii 
soldiers  to  form  more  lasting  connexions:  a  most  serious  injury  to 
the.  morality  of  a  country  where  the  army  comprised  nearljr  a 
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fifth  of  the  men  in  the  prime  of  life.  .  In  the  first  battalion  of 
Guards,  which  contained  very  few  married  men,  the  captains  had 
die  power  of  granting  licenses  called  **  Liebstenscheine/'  which 
flnpowered  a  private  to  engage  a  fair  companion  for  the  duration 
af  bis  quarters.  The  captain  was  bound  to  see  that  the  parties 
CBlering  into  such  an  engagement  were  able  to  provide  for  its 
consequences;  and  the  dissolution  of  these  singular  unions,  which 
dw  captain  had  also  power  to  authorize,  was,  it  was  said,  by  no 
means  common.  The  famous  Bareith  regiment  of  dragoons, 
which  the  king  particularly  favoured,  contained,  when  it  took  the 
fieM  for  the  Bavarian  war  in  1778,  not  a  single  married  officer 
oat  of  its  seventy-four.  A  large  proportion  of  Frederic's  most 
trusted  servants,  both  civil  and  military,  either  remained  bache- 
krs,  or  married  very  late  in  life.  Occasionally,  indeed,  his 
humour  relaxed,  and  he  not  only  consented  to  the  marriage  of 
some  of  his  favourites,  but  exercised  the  royal  pen  in  composing 
French  epithalamia  on  the  occasion.  But  both  in  refusing  and 
according  this  privilege,  Frederic,  as  our  author  allows,  acted 
capriciously  and  despotically.  His  conduct  towards  his  imme- 
diate dependants  was,  indeed,  until  late  in  life,  when  his  manner 
i&d  disposition  softened,  little  worthy  of  a  mind  in  many  respects 
10  great.  **  He  punished  his  domestics  with  hard  words,  with 
hlows  of  the  fist  and  cane,  with  imprisonment  and  dismissal,  or 
eurolment  as  common  soldiers."  A  curious  illustration  of  the 
jealousy  and  suspicion  with  which  his  ever-watchful  eye  observed 
die  conduct  of  those  about  him,  is  to  be  found  in  the  situation  of 
his  four  cabinet  councillors  or  secretaries.  These  men  were  the 
depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  his  reign :  they  were  in  constant 
Confidential  communication  with  him :  their  salary  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  francs  a  year,  a  very  large  sum  under  such  a  go- 
vernment as  his.  Yet  nothing  was  more  dreaded  than  an  appoint- 
ment to  one  of  these  places.  Whoever  accepted  it  (and  no  one 
dared  refuse  it)  was  thenceforward  a  slave  for  life.  Power  he  had 
none,  for  the  king  was  absolute  master  in  his  own  house.  He  was 
doomed  to*  live  a  hermit  hi  the  midst  of  society,  under  almost  in- 
cessant labour,  subject  not  only  to  the  unsleeping  eye  of  the  king, 
but  to  the  most  refined  system  of  espionage  on  the  part  of  his  at- 
tendants; for  Frederic,  like  many  other  sovereigns,  imagined 
that  bis  only  security  lay  in  making  every  member  of  his  house- 
hold a  spy  upon  the  rest. 

Among  the  papers  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  history  be- 
fore us,  is  a  collection  of  Frederic's  hasty  answers,  written  mostly 
in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  petitions  and  representations  trans- 
mitted to  him  from  third  parties  by  his  secretaries.  They  illus- 
irate  the  severity  of  bia  temper,  and  the  ready  sarcasm  which 
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flashed  through  his  mind.  .  They  are  written  in  the  king's  own 
peculiar  German,  of  which  both  the  orthography  and  the  dictioo 
are  utterly  unlike  any  other  language.  Applications  for  money  are 
usually  answered  in  the  phrase,  *'  I  have  not  a  farthing/'  "  Ich 
kann  keinen  Groschen  geben."     '^  There  is  nothing  in  the  chest 
to-day,  but  we  will  look  and  see  what  comes  in  to-morrow."  Re^ 
quests  for  preferment  or  leave  of  absence  on  the  part  of  officers 
are  often  replied  to  by  some  tart  remembrance  of  their  conduct  on 
particular  occasions  in  the  war,  or  presence  at  some  scenes  of  Prus- 
sian defeat.     A  proprietor  of  wine-cellars  in  Berlin,  who  asks  for 
compensation  on  account  of  damage  incurred  from  the  Russians, 
is  told  that  '^  he  might  as  well  ask  for  compensation  on  account  of 
the  deluge,  when  his  cellars  were  under  water."     The  whole  col- 
lection shows  his  utter  regardlessuess  of  the  pride  and  sensibility 
of  those  around  him ;  for  these  answers  would  undoubtedly  reach, 
in  one  way  or  another,  the  ears  of  those  on  whose  behalf  they  were 
given. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  subject  of  wonder  that  the  principal  generals 
of  Frederic's  army,  and  the  heroes  of  his  campaigns,  seem  to 
have  shared  little  of  his  personal  intimacy,  and  to  have  appeared  at 
court  rather  in  the  fulfilment  of  an  onerous  duty  than  for  their  own 
gratification.  Some,  indeed,  of  the  best  esteemed  among  them 
fell  early:  Keith,  Schwerin,  and  Winterfeld,  the  greatest  favourite 
of  all.  But  Ziethen,  although  treated  with  high  respect,  was  never 
familiar  with  his  sovereign.  Seidlitz,  the  Bayard  of  Prussia,  who 
had  formed  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  won  for  his  master  the 
hardest  of  all  his  victories  at  Lissa  and  at  Zorndorf,  was  treated  with 
marked  neglect.  Many  also,  after  a  long  and  honourable  servicei 
fell  into  disgrace  when  their  presence  of  mind  failed  them,  or  their 
force  was  actually  inadequate  to  the  service  demanded,  in  defend* 
ing  themselves  against  enormous  odds  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

The  king  appears  in  a  very  different  light  among  the  associates 
of  his  own  choice.  His  literary  companions,  indeed,  were  often 
selected  more  with  a  view  to  their  value  as  purveyors  of  the  world's 
good  opinion,  or  to  their  agreeable  qualities  in  conversation,  than 
to  any  affection  subsisting  between  them  and  their  patron ;  who 
sometimes  condescended  to  such  humble  familiarity  with  them, 
only  to  treat  them  the  next  instant  with  hauteur  or  sarcasm.  His 
connexion  with  Voltaire  does  little  credit  to  either  party.  From 
their  first  personal  intercourse,  each  of  these  acute  and  vigorous 
observers  saw  and  knew  the  other;  each  feared  the  power  and 
despised  the  weaknesses  of  his  ally ;  and  the  difference  in  their 
subsequent  language,  when  speaking  to  and  speaking  of  each 
other,  during  twenty  years  of  correspondence,  exhibits  the  most 
ludicrous  duplicity;  it  is  like  the  double  dialogue  in  a  con^edy  of 
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Moli^re,*  But  amongst  his  own  circle  he  exhibited  not  merely 
the  talents  of  a  companion  of  the  first  order^  but  also  much  friendly 
and  generous  feeling.  His  friendship  with  D'Argens,  which  lasted 
without  interruption  through  so  large  a  portion  of  his  life;  with 
the  two  noble  brothers  of  the  family  of  Keith,  and  wiih  other  in- 
timates whose  names  have  passed  down  to  posterity  along  with 
his  own,  far  surpassed  the  degree  of  affection  and  confidence  usu- 
ally allotted  to  princes.  There  is  no  more  pleasing  trait  in  his 
history  than  the  return  of  the  aged  Lord  Marischal,  after  all  his 
wanderings  through  the  world,  quitting  alike  his  home  in  Scotland 
and  his  "  beloved  sun'*  of  Valencia,  to  pass  the  last  years  of  his  pro- 
tracted career  under  the  roof  of  Sans-Souci,  in  the  cloister  of 
"Notre  Abbe,  Thomme  au  monde  le  plus  ais6  k  vivre."  As 
long  as  his  advanced  age  would  permit  him^  he  was  a  constant 
guest  at  the  table  of  the  king;  when  this  became  impossible, 
Frederic,  as  the  youngest  of  the  two,  used  to  spend  his  hours  of 
relaxation  in  visits  to  his  old  Scottish  friend.  Nor  would  it  be 
just,  even  in  this  slight  attempt  to  appreciate  the  king's  character, 
to  pass  over  his  conduct  toward  his  own  family,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  one  unfortunate  instance  of  severity  which  deprived 
him,  first  of  the  services,  and  then  of  the  life,  of  his  too  sensitive 
brother,  the  Prince  Royal,  was  for  the  most  part  highly  considerate 
and  affectionate.  There  was  a  softness  of  heart  about  Frederic^ 
wherever  his  love  was  once  fixed,  which  seemed  almost  to  com- 
pensate for  the  harsh  external  covering  which  he  generally  turned 
to  die  world  about  him.  His  attachment  to  his  sisters  was  pecu- 
liarly strong;  of  all  the  domestic  charities,  this  perhaps  is  one 
which  usually  survives  the  longest  in  harsh  and  rugged  dispositions. 
In  the  midst  of  the  severest  calamities  which  beset  him  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war,  when  his  life  was  a  constant  struggle  to  provide  re- 
sources to  maintain  his  very  existence  with  honour,  and  suicide  was 
almost  a  daily  subject  of  contemplation  with  him,  the  death  of  his 
favourite  among  them  was  felt  with  more  acuteness  than  all  the 
distresses  of  his  unparalleled  situation. 

Frederic  was  not,  as  he  has  been  often  represented,  cruel  by 
disposition.  The  utmost  that  can  be  charged  against  him  in  this 
respect  is  the  carelessness  to  human  suffering,  whether  mental  or 
corporeal,  which  was  produced  by  the   intense  eagerness  with 


*  The  plain-spoken  English  resident,  Mitchell,  could  not  ut  all  understand  the  co- 
qoctry  of  the  king  and  the  bel-esprit.  "  When  that  prince/'  says  he,  **  writes  as  a  wit 
and  to  a  wit,  he  is  capable  of  great  indiscretions.  But  what  surprises  me  still  more  is, 
^t  whenever  Voltaire's  name  is  mentioned,  his  Prussian  majesty  never  fails  to  give 
^ro  the  epithets  he  may  deserve,  which  are  tiie  worst  heart  and  the  greatest  rascal  now 
llviDg:  and  yet  with  all  this  he  continues  to  correspond  with  him.'*  Quoted  by  Frcus3 
^Ellis's  Original  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p,  419. 
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iii'hich  particular  objects  were  pursued  by  his  ardent  imaginatioi 
No  monarch  ever  treated  with  more  ready  forgiveness  persooi 
offences  against  himself.  Yet  his  annals  contain  some  terrible  in 
stances  of  his  severity,  where  some  strong  impulse  of  his  mind 
whether  public  or  private^  was  interfered  with.  The  unpardonec 
offences  of  Trenck,  and  of  his  own  unfortunate  brother,  re< 
main  as  stains  upon  his  general  character  for  clemency :  and  it  ii 
with  shuddering  that  we  read  of  some  of  the  excesses  to  which  hii 
desperation  prompted  him  during  the  Seven  Years'  war — of  Catholic 
priests  put  to  death,  on  the  most  vague  accusations  of  encouraging 
the  soldiers  whom  they  confessed  to  desertion — of  a  Russian  ofr 
cer  broken  on  the  wheel,  when  taken  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  liberate  himself  and  his  fellow  prisoners  from  the  casemates  of 
Custrin.  But  the  reckless  and  sarcastic  language  of  Frederic, 
and  his  pride  in  showing  his  want  of  sympathy  with  human  kind, 
made  him  liable  to  accusations  which  the  general  character  of  hii 
actions  would  by  no  means  justify. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  the  proud  and  haughty  manner  if 
which  his  contempt  for  men  and  their  judgments  had  been  so  oftei 
conveyed,  which  rendered  doubly  bitter  to  him  the  thought  of  de 
feat  and  submission.  He  could  not  bear  to  appear  humiliate 
and  disarmed  in  the  eyes  of  that  world  which  he  had  so  oftei 
braved  in  the  time  of  triumph.  Such  feelings  added  double  vigoa 
to  the  resolution  with  which  he  withstood  all  the  extremities  of  tin 
Seven  Years*  war.  The  project  of  suicide  was  not  with  him  • 
with  Napoleon,  a  wish  formed  in  moments  of  despair,  and  abao 
doned  through  weakness :  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  wt 
resolved,  throughout,  to  adhere  to  this  as  the  last  resource,  but  no 
until  every  possible  means  of  overcoming  destiny  had  been  triei 
without  success.  The  original  '*  Instruction  to  General  Fink,' 
which  he  wrote  after  the  battle  of  Cunnersdorf,  and  which  is  pub 
lished  by  our  author,  proves  very  remarkably  the  composure  wit! 
which  he  had  prepared  to  perform  the  last  service  to  the  state,  am 
the  dignified  confidence  with  which  he  commends  a  desperate  tasl 
to  his  chosen  lieutenant.''^ 

*lt  runs  Ihus  in  the  original  German:  "  Der  General  Fink  krigt  eine  schwere  Cfl 
mission,  die  unglulvliche  Arm^e,  so  ich  ihm  iibergebe,  ist  nicht  mebr  im  stande  niitdi 
Kussen  zu  schlagen,  Hadek  wirdt  nacli  Berlin  eiilen,  viileicht  Laudon  auch,  geh«t  de 
General  Fink  diesse  beyde  uach  so  koiumen  die  Russen  itiin  in  Riiken,  bleibt  cr  an  de 
Oder  stehen,  so  krigt  er  den  Hadek  diss  seit,  indessen  so  glaube  das  wen  Laudon  nacl 
Berlin  wollte  solchcn  koiite,  er  unterwegensattaquireii  und  sciilagen :  solches  wobr  e 
guhr  geliet  gibt  dem  Ungluk  einen  anstandt  und  halt  die  sachen  auf.  Zeit  gewoiinen  ii 
sehr  viel  bei  dieseii  desperaien  Umstande.  Die  Zeitunge  aus  Torgau  und  Dresden  wM 
ihra  Coper  nu'in  Segretar  geben  ;  cr  mus  meinen  Bruder,  den  ich  Genera rissimns  beide 
Arni6e  declariret,  von  alien  berichten.  Diesses  Ungliik  ganz  wicdorliereostellcn  gehei 
nicht  an^  indessen  was  mein  Bruder  befehicn  wirdt  das  mus  gescheben  ;  an  roeine  Nevtei 
mas  die  Arm^  schwehren.  Diesses  ist  der  eineige  Raht  den  icb  bei  denen  ttftf^iUWOT 
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It  was  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet^  not  either  in  the  brilliant 
^anions  of  San^-Souci  or  in  literary  labour^  that  Frederic's  true 
greatness  was  to  be  found.  Valour,  industry,  and  unrivalled  sa- 
gacity, these  are  the  qualities  which  all  allow  him :  but  few  have 
done  him  the  justice  which  he  really  deserves,  or  have  appre- 
ciated that  strong  and  pervading  sense  of  duty  which  alone  could 
kave  directed  all  these  to  their  great  results.  Most  have  judged 
the  man  superficially  no  less  than  the  statesman,  and  have  con- 
daded,  because  his  main  object  seemed  to  be  the  consolidation 
of  his  own  power,  that  this  power  was  valued  for  its  own  sake 
only,  and  not  as  a  means  of  creating  happiness  around  him.  Yet, 
little  as  the  pursuit  of  such  an  ultimate  end  seems  to  agree  with 
the  unamiable  parts  of  Frederic's  character,  he  must  indeed  be 
a  sceptic  as  to  human  virtue  who  can  deny,  that  such  was  the 
olject  of  the  uniform  and  unremitting  toil  of  so  many  painful 
years.  Like  other  men,  Frederic  allowed  his  ambition  to  over- 
come his  better  judgment:  yet  even  when  most  in  error,  he  was 
in  heart  striving  for  what  he  had  persuaded  himself  to  believe 
good.  It  is  this  which  adds  splendour  to  the  dignity  and  ennobles 
feven  the  weaknesses  of  his  character.  The  close  economy  which 
kas  been  so  often  made  the  subject  of  ridicule  was  in  fact  the 
most  important  of  duties  to  Frederic,  as  by  no  other  means  could 
kc  execute  the  vast  projects  which,  with  such  narrow  resources, 
he  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  And  many  of  the  principles  of 
his  government,  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  purely 
to  his  love  of  power,  to  prejudice,  or  to  wilfulness,  were  in  all 
probability  justified  in  his  mind  as  parts  of  a  system  founded  on 
the  strongest  grounds  of  policy.  Thus,  the  contradictions  which 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  between  his  words  and  actions  on  the 
inbjects  of  public  opinion,  of  the  equality  of  ranks,  of  literature 
and  education,  are  easily  explained  with  reference  to  his  own  in- 
terpretation of  the  peculiar  condition  of  himself  and  his  kingdom. 

Although,  for  example,  Frederic's  encouragement  of  public 

Boibstanden  im  Staiide  zu  gel>eD  binj  hettc  ich  noch  Hcsourssen  so  wehre  ich  darbei 
|eblieben.    Friedrich.'' 

[General  Fink  has  a  hard  commission ;  the  unfortunate  army  which  I  make  over  lo 
Mm  is  no  longer  in  condition  to  fight  the  Russians:  Haddick  will  hurry  on  to  Berlin, 
sod  perhaps  I^audohn  also.  If  General  Fink  goes  after  these  two,  the  Russians  will 
6ome  behind  hiro;  if  he  mukcs  a  stand  at  the  Oder,  he  will  be  exposed  to  Haddick  on 
this  side:  in  the  mean  time  I  think  that  if  Laudohn  marches  on  Berlin,  he  might  attack 
twl  beat  hiro.  If  this  goes  well,  it  will  check  our  ill  luck,  and  hold  things  together: 
time  gained  is  a  great  thing  in  these  desperate  circumstances.  My  secretary.  Coper, 
^ill  give  the  general  the  newspapers  from  Torgau  and  Dresden :  he  must  inform  of 
•▼ery  thing  my  brother,  whom  I  have  declared  generalissimo  of  the  army.  To  repair 
&is  misfortnne  entirely  is  impossible,  but  what  my  brother  orders  must  be  done.  The 
Vtay  must  take  the  oaths  to  my  nephew.  This  is  the  only  advice  which  I  am  in  a 
conlitioQ  to  give  under  these  unfortunate  circumstances.  Had  I  any  resources  left  I 
^^d  kave  reknalhed.    Frederic] 
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opinion  was  far  greater  than  prevailed  in  most  neigbbourinj 
countries^  we  should  be  much  mistaken  if  we  were  to  measun 
it  by  the  license  enjoyed  under  our  modern  constitutional  go 
vernments.  It  is  true  that  very  unlimited  freedom  was  allowec 
to  religious  and  philosophical  discussion:  although  a  censor* 
ship  of  the  press  existed  in  Prussia  throughout  his  reign,  yel 
its  powers  were  controlled  by  the  liberal  predilections  of  the  mo- 
narch  himself.  He  would  indeed  have  strangely  contradicted  bis 
own  character,  had  he  prohibited  in  his  subjects  what  he  so  ex* 
tensively  encouraged  throughout  Europe  in  general, — the  freedom 
of  criticism  and  ridicule  against  ancient  opinions.  As  to  his 
own  religious  views,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion, they  are  hardly  worth  the  pains  which  have  been  ex- 
pended in  elucidating  them.  He  was  far  too  wise  to  be  an  Atheist* 
as  his  enemies  represented  him,  and  far  too  politic  to  avow  such 
opinions,  had  he  entertained  them.  But  it  is  surely  too  well 
known  to  need  argument,  that  all  revelation  was  equally  and 
utterly  discarded  by  his  judgment.  That  he  was  thoroughly  pe- 
netrated with  a  strong  and  most  scrupulous  sense  of  his  duty  U 
his  subjects  and  to  human  kind,  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  ei 
cellence  of  his  character  as  a  legislator,  whatever  were  the  sane 
tions  of  the  code  of  right  and  wrong  which  his  own  imaginatioi 
had  established.  Beyond  this  moral  conviction,  there  is  no  rea 
son  to  call  him  in  any  sense  a  believer.  He  had,  as  it  is  some 
where  expressed  by  himself,  **  no  conception  of  an  immorta 
soul."  His  dislike  to  the  Catholic  religion,  on  which  our  autho 
seems  to  lay  considerable  stress,  was  merely  a  political  aversion 
owing  to  his  personal  experience  in  the  affairs  of  Silesia,  whici 
made  him  believe  that  no  vassal  of  the  Romish  church  could  b 
a  faithful  subject  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg ;  his  own  title  o 
king  having  remained  throughout  his  life  unrecognized  by  tb 
Pope,  and  the  banners  of  Austria  having  been  blessed,  like  thosi 
of  a  crusading  power,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Hence,  althougl 
allowing  the  fullest  toleration  to  the  communicants  of  that  belid 
he  did  not  willingly  employ  Catholics  in  offices  of  great  trust  an( 
authority.  But  the  appellation  of  the  Protestant  King,  witi 
which  his  English  allies  were  pleased  to  compliment  him,  mus 
have  caused  no  small  amusement  in  the  circle  of  Sans-Souci. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  license  allowed  by  Frederi 
to  the  philosophic  writers  of  the  French  school,  those  who  bav< 
praised  him  as  a  supporter  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  publi< 
discussion  have  very  much  mistaken  the  facts  of  his  •  history  a) 
well  as  the  principles  of  his  policy.  Pasquinades,  which  onlj 
touched  himself  in  person,  he  treated  with  very  philosopbica 
disdain:  considering  them,  like  Oliver  Cromwell^  mere  'vpapei 
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pellets/'  serving  as  safe  discharges  of  the  ill  humour  which  might 
otherwise  have  vented  itself  in  a  more  violent  manner.*  But  he 
seldom  allowed  the  press  to  overstep  the  distinction  which  he 
bad  made  in  his  own  mind  between  satirical  attacks  on  himself, 
and  unauthorized  interference  with  his  policy.  No  critique  on 
public  affairs  was  allowed  to  appear,  without  having  passed  under 
the  eye  of  the  censor.  The  journalists  found  on  his  accession 
the  degree  of  liberty  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed  rather 
curtailed  than  extended.  Spener's  Gazette,  the  principal  Berlin 
newspaper  at  that  time,  was  forced  to  change  its  motto  of  "  Truth 
and  Freedom"  for  the  more  courtly  phrase  *'  With  Royal  Per- 
mission." And  if,  in  the  subsequent  course  of  his  reign,  the  vigi- 
lance which  he  usually  exercised,  was  occasionally  somewhat 
relaxed,  those  who  wish  to  ascertain  his  real  sentiments  on  this 
important  topic  will  perhaps  find  them  best  expressed  in  the 
matured  decisions  of  his  later  years. 

**  As  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,"  he  says  to  D*Alembert  in  a  letter 
of  1772,  *'  and  the  libels  whicli  are  its  inevitable  consequence,  I  confess 
that  so  far  as  I  know  mankind,  with  which  I  have  busied  myself  for  a 
tolerably  long  time,  I  am  nearly  convinced  that  preventive  restrictions 
are  advisable,  as  such  freedom  is  alwavs  misused  :  and  that  books  must 
therefore  be  subjected  to  a  censorship,  not  severe  but  efficient,  in  order 
to  repress  every  thing  which  may  endanger  the  common  security  and 
Welfare  of  society,  which  cannot  be  made  with  impunity  subjects  of  at- 
tack."—vol.  iii.  p.  253. 

Probably  there  never  existed  a  mind  less  impregnated  with 
prejudice  in  matters  of  government  than  that  of  Frederic:  and 
his  judgment  on  such  questions  as  these,  whatever  may  be  the 
value  to  be  set  on  it,  can  rarely  be  impeached  by  referring  it  to 
the  influence  of  royal  partialities  and  passions.  His  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom  has  frequently  been  cited 
&8  a  weakness :  and  our  author  seems  to  mention  it  as  affording  a 

•  Heffeaefs  story  of  the  caricature  is  well  known.  At  the  time  when  Frederic 
^as  issuing  some  very  oppressive  edicts  in  support  of  kis  coffee  monopoly,  a  humorous 
print  represented  him  as  sitting  on  the  ground  with  a  coffee  mill  between  his  hands 
■n<l  grinding  away  with  much  perseverance.  As  the  king  was  riding  through  the 
•tftets  of  Berlin,  he  perceived  a  crowd  assembled  round  the  place  where  one  of  these 
pints  was  exhibited  :  he  immediately  rode  up,  and  desired  the  tradesman  to  •*  hang 
Jt  lower,  that  the  people  might  not  break  their  necks  with  staring  at  it."  He  was  re- 
•tognized,  and  saluted  immediately  with  the  loudest  applause.  Another  less  known  anec- 
<fote  is  reported  by  our  author  (vol,  iii.  p.  976)  from  the  Memoirs  of  Chodowiecki,  the 
engraver.  This  artist  had  published,  in  the  Berlin  Almanac  for  1771,  twelve  engravings 
on  subjects  from  Don  Quixote,  and  the  head  of  Joseph  the  Second  on  the  frontispiece. 
The  wits  of  Berlin  having  made  some  remarks  on  the  coincidence,  Frederic,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  umbrage  which  might  have  been  given  to  the  sensitive  young  emperor, 
^tilted  the  academy  to  look  out  for  some  still  more  satirical  devices  for  the  following 
jear,  and  to  place  the  king's  own  head  oii  the  title  page.  Chodowiecki  accordingly 
Selected  twelve  scenes  out  of  the  Orlando  Furioso. 
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striking  contrast  to  the  philosopbical  disdain  with  which  he  affected 
to  treat  the  adventitious  advantage  of  birth.  "  Every  one/'  hesays 
in  the  History  of  his  man  Time,  **  M'ho  distinguishes  himself  through 
talents  and  virtues,  is  a  nobleman :  and  in  this  sense  he  may  be 
looked  on  as  a  Melchisedec,  who  has  neither  father  nor  mother.'* 
"  Les  talens  sont  distribu6s  par  la  nature,  sans  6gard  aux  genea- 
logies"— "  Les  vertus,  les  talens  ont-ils  besoin  d'ayeux."  All  these 
fine  phrases  seem  rather  misplaced  in  the  mouthof  aprince,in  whose 
service  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  highest  merit  to  rise  to  mili- 
tary or  even  civil  distinction,  without  the  accident  of  noble  birth. 
Yet  the  investigator  of  Frederic's  history  will  be  apt  to  con- 
clude that  it  was  a  deep  and  well-considered  policy,  with  refer* 
ence  to  the  object  which  he  had  in  view,  which  induced  him  to 
adopt  the  severe  rule  of  exclusion  against  plebeian  officers.  He 
himself  gives  a  part  of  the  reason,  but  not  the  whole  reason,  whicb 
probably  actuated  him,  in  the  appendix  to  one  of  his  regulations, 
dated  1779. 

**^  It  is  more  necessary  than  is  generally  believed  to  maintain  thit 
vigilance  in  the  choice  of  oflScers,  since  the  noblesse  commonly  possesses 
principles  of  honour.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  sometimes  find  de* 
sert  and  talent  in  men  of  no  birth :  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  wbea 
they  occur,  it  is  advisable  to  retain  such  officers.  But  in  general  no 
resource  remains  for  the  nobility,  except  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  sword.  If  a  gentleman  loses  bis  honour,  he  finds  no  refuge  even  ill 
his  father's  house :  whilst  a  roturier,  when  he  has  committed  a  disgrace- 
ful action,  takes  up  again,  without  blushing,  the  trade  of  his  father,  and 
does  not  think  himself  any  farther  dishonoured/* 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  reading  this  passage,  and  the  com* 
nientary  upon  it  which  his  conduct  furnished,  that  the  constant 
labour  of  Frederic  was  to  supply  the  pressing  exigencies  of  his 
service  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  Without  some  stimulus 
to  exertion,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  a  body  of  officers,  fitted  to 
perform  the  overwhelming  tasks  which  his  gigantic  projects  im- 
posed upon  them.  He  had  not,  like  the  French  republic  or  the 
Emperor,  enormous  prizes  to  hold  out  as  the  reward  of  successful 
valour:  no  soldier  could  enrich  himself  during  his  hard-fought 
campaigns  in  needy  provinces:  no  fortunes  were  made  in  the 
service  of  Frederic  by  the  inferior  officers,  no  titles  and  appa- 
nages could  reward  the  merit  of  his  generals.  Hence  he  had 
none  of  those  splendid  incentives  to  action,  by  the  possession  of 
which  a  skilful  leader  can  draw  from  the  ranks  all  the  superior 
powers  and  energies  which  they  contain ;  and  although  Frederic 
well  knew  that  there  were  among  his  plebeian  countrymen  thou- 
sands of  hearts  burning  for  distinction  and  fame,  or  glowing  with 
national  ardour^  he  was  too  keen  and  too  unfavourable  an  ob- 
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server  of  human  nature  to  conceive  that  such  motives  as  these 
could  ensure  him  a  regular  supply  of  men,  calculated  to  meet  the 
extremities  of  desperate  service  to  which  he  had  to  expose  them* 
The  only  principle  on  which  he  could  rely  to  supply  the  place  of 
sach  incentives,  was  that  chivalrous  point  of  honour,  which  the 
fashionable  writers  of  his  time,  and  none  more  than  the  king  him- 
self, had  affected  to  despise  and  to  ridicule.  And  this  was  only 
with  certainty  to  be  relied  upon  in  that  class  in  which  habits  of 
education  and  family  pride  had  confirmed  it.  By  adhering  to  the 
choice  of  men  of  noble  birth,  he  secured  the  supply  of  a  particu- 
lar caste,  devoted  to  his  service  in  the  field,  and  rendered  abso* 
lately  dependent  on  him  by  their  general  poverty,  no  less  than 
by  their  loyalty:  for  the  system  of  entails,  and  the  prohibition 
which  was  still  strictly  enforced  against  the  purchase  of  military 
fiefs  by  roturiers,"*^  had  reduced  them  generally  to  a  very  destitute 
condition. 

Accordingly,  the  king  applied  himself  to  continue  hts  army,  as 
he  had  found  it,  officered  almost  entirely  by  men  of  noble  birth: 
but  the  sanguinary  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  war  carried  off 
by  hundreds  the  welUborn  youth  of  his  regiments,  and  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  to  supply  their  place  from  elsewhere.  Pro- 
motions soon  became  general :  a  tolerable  education,  and  merit 
in  the  service,  raised  numbers  of  common  soldiers  from  the  ranks: 
while  the  colleges  and  gymnasia  of  the  country  supplied  almost 
the  whole  of  their  young  ei^ves,  sons  of  clergymen,  merchants, 
and  tradesmen,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  nobility  who  had  fallen* 
It  appeared  therefore  a  most  harsh  and  severe  measure  when  the 
king,  in  remodelling  his  army  after  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg, 
dismissed  all  roturier  officers  from  his  service:  when  these  gallant 
men,  who  had  won  the  battles  of  their  country,  were  ''  marched 
out,*'  almost  without  exception,  and  left  to  poverty  and  despair. 
As  the  country  did  not  supply  noblemen  enough  to  officer  the 
army  even  on  its  reduced  scale,  they  were  sought  after  in  foreign 
countries,  and  engaged  from  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  and  the  rest 
of  the  empire,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  actual  companions  in  arms, 
whose  only  deficiency  was  the  want  of  the  prefix  before  their 
names.  But  Frederic's  inflexible  policy  admitted  no  deviation 
OQ  the  score  of  feeling  or  gratitude.  In  after  years  the  increasing 
liberalism  of  the  time  effected  but  a  slight  alteration  in  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  original  views.  In  the  instructions  for  the 
troops  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succes- 

*  The  permission  to  contract  sales  of  this  description,  which  Frederic  had  rarely 
*^Wed  as  a  matter  of  special  favour,  was  generally  accorded  without  inquiry  by  his 
'lessor.  Bat  the  law  of  9th  October,  1809,  first  rendered  such  transactions  generally 
l«|aL 
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sion  (1779),  the  direction  is  given  that  "  All  officers,  who  distin* 
guish  themselves,  shall  be  advanced  a  step  for  every  gallant  actioD 
which  they  perform :  if  under-officers  distinguish  themselves,  they 
may  thus  obtain  a  patent  of  nobility  and  become  officers:  and  in 
the  same  manner  privates  may  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of 
under-officers." 

In  civil  institutions,  Frederic  was  rather  less  averse  from  the  em- 
ployment of  plebeian  talents.  Yet  only  one  roturier  reached  the 
rank  of  minister  without  receiving  a  patent  of  nobility ;  this  was 
Frederic  Gottlieb  Michaelis.*  Misalliances,  and  the  mixture 
of  gentle  and  common  blood,  were  at  all  times  peculiarly  displeas- 
ing to  him ;  and  he  made  a  point  of  affording  pensions  to  the 
female  members  of  poor  noble  families,  or  placing  them  in  foun- 
dations destined  for  young  ladies  of  rank.  So  earnestly  did  Fre- 
deric labour  to  maintain  a  demarcation  which  the  advancing 
footstep  of  time  was  about  to  obliterate  for  ever  ! 

Education,  one  of  the  elements  of  social  prosperity  which 
Prussia  is  now  most  justly  proud  of  enjoying,  is  not  so  much  in- 
debted to  the  hero  of  her  monarchy  as  is  generally  supposed. 
Even  his  panegyrist  Preuss  is  forced  to  confess  that  **  Frederic 
did  less  for  the  schools  and  universities  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  him,  the  great  friend  of  cultivation  and  science.  All 
this  province  of  government  indicated  no  great  and  searching 
ameliorations,  which  had  become  so  extensively  necessary.  Many 
wholesome  regulations  were  published,  but  the  means  were  want- 
ing to  carry  them  into  execution."  In  fact,  the  strict  economy 
of  Frederic  prevented  him  from  putting  into  practice  various 
schemes,  which  attested  nevertheless  the  interest  he  took  in  na- 
tional enlightenment.  But  besides  the  enormous  expense  of  his 
military  establishment,  it  was  in  taking  care,  as  our  author  ex- 
presses it,  of  the  body  of  the  state — in  planting  colonies^  drain- 
ing, cultivating,  building,  and  unsuccessful  commercial  experi- 
ments— that  the  money  saved  by  such  rigid  carefulness  was 
chiefly  expended.  A  few  details  tfrom  the  work  before  us  will 
illustrate  his  parsimonious  endeavours  to  further  the  mental  im- 
provement of  his  subjects.  In  1830,  the  Prussian  government 
expended  480,000  dollars  on  the  six  principal  universities.  Unti 
1799,  thirteen  years  after  Frederic's  death,  Halle,  then  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  received  only  18,000.  Many  edicts  and  ordinancej 
appeared  for  re-establishing  and  multiplying  the  land-schools 
(those  of  primary  education,)  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  salarief 

•  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Frederic  always  chose  his  Karanier-raihe— hii 
clerks,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  thero — out  of  the  rank  of  citizens,  and  nevei 
ennobled  any  of  them.  About  3d0  patents  of  nobility,  and  titles  of  baioD,  count  and 
prince,  were  granted  in  bis  reign. 
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/or  the  new  school-masters,  for  whose  maintenance  the  king  could 
odIj  be  induced  now  and  then  to  appropriate  some  small  surplus 
which  happened  to  be  in  hand  after  supplying  some  more  favourite 
speculation,  generally  prevented  their  fulfilment.  But  a  still  more 
objectionable  economy  was  that  which  began  to  be  practised 
in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  on  the  suggestion  of  Von  Bren- 
kenhoff — the  establishment  of  invalid  soldiers  and  inferior  offi- 
cers as  masters  of  elementary  schools.  The  normal  schools,  or 
seminaries  for  teachers,  owe  their  origin,  however,  to  the  reign  of 
Frederic:  the  first  was  founded  in  1750  at  Berlin^  and  two 
others  were  added  during  his  reign.  Prussia  now  possesses  fifty- 
eight.  Nor  was  the  direct  interference  of  the  king  and  his  go- 
veniment  with  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  his  dominions 
very  important :  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  suggestion  of  a  few 
books  and  subjects  of  study,  nor  was  any  general  system  of  edu- 
cation promulgated  under  those  auspices.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  Prussia  is  beholden  to  her  great  monarch  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  her  civilization,  for  little  beyond  those  qualities 
ivhich  his  example  imparted  to  every  part  of  his  administration* 
The  love  of  order,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  habit  of  frugality  and 
moderation,  these  old  republican  virtues  were  the  inheritance  left 
by  an  absolute  prince  to  his  subjects  :  qualities  which  he  carried 
to  a  higher  degree  than  any  sovereign  who  has  ever  claimed  the 
respect  of  his  people,  and  which  have  founded  amidst  modern 
luxury  a  government  and  a  nation  of  almost  Spartan  simplicity. 

Many  a  writer  has  expressed  wonder  and  regret  at  the  partiality 
uniformly  expressed  by  Frederic  for  the  authors  of  France  over 
those  of  his  native  country — many  have  lamented  the  neglected 
muse  of  Germany,  or  boasted  with  Schiller  her  independence  of 
princely  patrons,  when 

"  .  .  .  .  von  Deutschland's  grosstem  Sobne, 
Von  des  grossen  Friedrich's  Throne, 
Ging  sie  schutzlos,  ungeehrt." 

But  few  have  endeavoured  to  explain  Frederic's  continued  want 
of  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  his  native  land  on  the  ground 
of  pohcy.  Frederic  wished  to  surround  himself  with  learned 
Dien :  his  vanity  and  his  taste  alike  prompted  him  to  enjoy  their 
flattery :  nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  benefit  which  he  derived 
from  the  association  of  his  name  with  that  of  the  powerful  class 
of  philosophers  who  commanded  public  opinion  in  Europe,  But 
^0  excite  a  national  spirit  on  behalf  of  literature  and  the  arts, 
^vould  have  been  to  raise  up  a  power  against  himself:  for  he 
"iust  have  well  known  that  his  system  of  beneficent  but  vigilant 
despotism  would  have  found  no  very  lenient  critics  among  writers 
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depending,  not  on  himself,  but  on  their  fellow  countrymen,  for 
support  and  for  fame.  There  was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  constant 
sense  of  insecurity  in  Frederic's  enjoyment  of  his  popularitj 
among  his  subjects :  the  barbarities  of  his  military  system  kept 
alive  a  strong  spirit  of  disaffection  in  the  lower  class^  ready  it 
any  moment  to  burst  forth :  and  had  he  done  as  his  panegyrist! 
would  have  had  him,  and  created  a  German  literature  among  the 
people,  his  own  creature  would  probably  have  been  the  first  to 
turn  against  his  authority. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  prominent  traits  in  the  public  and  pe^ 
sonal  history  of  the  great  Frederic,  which  these  volumes  tend  to 
elucidate.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  nobler  subject  of  studji 
either  from  the  high  elevation  of  that  royal  genius  above  the  rauki 
of  ordinary  men,  or  from  the  great  interests  which  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  reforms  introduced  by  him  into  European  systems. 
His  reign  is  one  great  drama,  in  which  the  unity  of  action  and 
plan  is  carried  from  the  beginning  to   the  end.     Never  was  a 
mind  less  susceptible  of  change.     Circumstances  altered,  and 
generations  passed  away,  while  he  sate  on  the  throne ;  but  his 
principles  remained  as  stedfast  as  if  the  wax  which  received  bis 
first  ideas  had  become  converted  at  once  into  solid  marble.    In 
his  life,  we  find  nothing  of  over  caution  or  timidity  taught  by  ad- 
verse circumstances :  no  imagination  exalted  and  perverted  by 
success.     Allowing  only  for  the  physical  decay  of  the  body,  he 
was  the  same  man  in  his  last  years  of  peace  and  security,  as  when, 
in  the  first  ardour  of  youth,  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
power  of  Austria.     His  opinions,  as  well  as  sentiments,  under- 
went not  the  shadow  of  turning.     Religion  gains  nothing  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  those   who   would   persuade    us   that  all 
her  great  enemies  have  been  fearful,  dubious  and  repentant  io 
their  last  hours.     He  left  the  society  of  men  as  he  had  sojourned 
among  them,  neither  sharing  in  their  hopes,  their  fears,  their  be- 
lief or  their  devotion.     Only  those  who  were  about  him  observed 
that  when  his  bodily  energies  diminished,  he  was  rather  less  fond 
df  leading  the  conversation  to  those  topics  of  metaphysics  and  re- 
ligion which  had  once  formed  the  common  subject  of  his  supper* 
table  discussions :  that  he  was  less  bitter  in  his  sarcasms  against 
Christianity  and  its  professors,  and  more  disposed  to  let  the  world 
take  its  own  way  in  believing  as  well  as  acting.     But  they  per* 
ceived  no  other  alteration.      He  resisted  the  approaches  of  death 
as  those  of  an  enemy,  step  by  step,  not  yielding  an  inch  until  na** 
ture  failed,  and  performing  every  usual  duty  until  actual  weakness 
forced  him  to  relinquish  it.     He  even  adopted,  according  to  his 
biographers,  some  of  the  tricks  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by 
certain  of  the  Roman  emperoriij  (as  they  were  by  Cardinal  Richer 
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liMly)  for  concealing  die  advance  of  decay.  But  all  this  was  done 
durough  no  weak  fear  of  death,  but  from  firm  determination  to 
ac^  his  self-imposed  part  to  the  very  end.  Thus  he  descended 
from  the  lonely  position  which  he  had  so  long  occupied,  the  soli- 
tiiy  mark  of  European  admiration,  among  the  sensual  or  imbecile 
princes  who  professed  to  make  him  their  model :  his  memory 
became  enshrined  with  those  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who 
never  received  into  their  hallowed  circle  a  spirit  more  impressed 
with  the  stamp  of  their  primitive  vigour :  the  century  of  Fre- 
deric, an  act  of  the  great  European  drama,  closed,  and  the  cur- 
tain fell  to  rise  again  over  a  new  and  extended  scene,  occupied 
by  actors  hitherto  unknown,  fraught  with  weightier  interests  and 
greater  revolutions. 

Einst  rief  dem  Konige  der  Brennen 
Das  Schicksal  ernst  und  trostlicb  zo : 

£s  wird  kein  Sohn  nach  Dir  sicb  nenneo, 
Doch  dein  Jabrhundert  beisst  wie  Du. 


Art.  II — 1.  Indiana,  par  G.  Sand.  4me.  6dit.  2  tom.  8vo.  Paris, 
18S4. 

2.  Valentine,  par  G.  Sand.  3me.  edit.  %  torn.  Svo.    Paris,  1834. 

3.  Leiia,par  G.  Sand.     £  tom.  8vo.  Paris,  1832. 

4.  Rase  et  Blanche,  par  J.  Sand.     2  tom.  8vo.    Paris,  1833. 

5.  Le  Secretaire  Intime,par  G.  Sand.  2  tom.  8vo.    Paris,  1834. 

6.  Jacques,  par  George  Sand.     2  tom.  8vo.  Paris,  1834. 

The  string  of  novels  above  enumerated,  taken  in  combination  with 
tbeir  author,  constitute  a  moral  phenomenon,  perhaps  not  one  of 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  our  phenomenon-teeming  days. 
The  points  co-operating  to  the  construction  of  this  phenomenon 
are  of  course  multifarious.  One  is,  the  inconceivable  discrepancy, 
and  that  of  an  unwonted  kind,  between  the  earlier  and  later  pro^ 
ductions  of  one  and  the  same  author.  The  first  two  works,  but 
especially  the  first,  of  the  soi~disant  George  Sand,  were  so  replete 
with  talent  and  with  knowledge  of  human  nature^  so  boldly  con- 
ceived and  so  brilliantly  executed, — were  written  in  a  style  so  ani- 
iQated>  so  graphically  delightful,  displayed  portraits  hit  off  with 
BQch  admirable  power  and  spirit, — even  if  not  always  wrought 
oot  in  the  conduct  of  the  story  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ori- 
(ioal  sketch, — as  we  have  rarely  seen  surpassed.  Gladly  did  we 
hail  them>  as  harbingers  of  the  rising  of  a  new  and  radiant,  if  not 
perfectly  salutiferous  star,  above  the  literary  horizon.  The  suc- 
ceeding works  published  under  the  same  name,  far  from  showing 
the  improved  madtery  of  the  art  usually  acquired  by  practice. 
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are^  as  though  the  mine  had  been  thus  quickly  exhausted^  so  im* 
measurably  inferior  to  their  predecessors  in  every  thing,  (except 
perhaps,  boldness  of  conception^  which  now  sometimes  increases 
from  originality  to  extravagance,)  that  but  for  their  similarity  of 
tone  and  temper,  we  should  hardly  know  how  to  credit  their  fra- 
ternal relationship.  If  we  are  indeed  to  believe  that  George 
Sand  is  one  individual,  and  not  two  or  more  individuals, — we  look 
not  upon  the  J.  once  substituted  for  the  G.  as  any  argument 
because,  to  say  nothing  of  public  opinion,  Lelia,  to  which  we 
chiefly  allude,  bears  the  G. — we  cannot  suggest,  for  the  unrid- 
dling of  the  mystery,  a  better  key  than  the  remark  of  a  shrewd 
and  witty  friend  of  our  own  youth,  who  was  wont  to  say,  •*  It  is 
when  a  man  has  got  a  bad  name  that  he  may  go  to  sleep,  since 
nothing  he  can  do  will  ever  change  it;  when  he  has  a  good  one, 
he  must  labor  like  a  horse  to  keep  it."  Of  a  surety  George  Sand 
agrees  not  with  our  friend,  but  having  deserved  and  gained  a 
high — a  very  high — literary  reputation,  fancies  he  may  go  to  sleep, 
and  fearlessly  publish  the  somnambulic  effusions  of  his  repose. 

The  second  point  is,  that  even  those  novels  which  we  rank 
highest  in  the  scale,  Indiana  and  Valentine,  although  not  actually 
immoral,  certainly  not  licentious^  are  often  so  daring  in  situation 
and  in  graphic  delineation,  are  so  generally  deficient  in  refined 
delicacy,  in  glowing  love  of,  and  delight  in,  virtue,  that  we  should 
hesitate  about  recommending  even  these  to  our  fair  and  youthful 
readers.  It  may  be  thought  that  in  the  present  state  of  French 
literature,  at  least  in  the  departments  of  the  drama  and  of  prose 
fiction,  this  want  of  delicacy  and  of  moral  sense  rather  detracts 
from  than  enhances  the  singularity  we  have  ascribed  to  the  pro- 
ductions before  us;  but  the  reader  will  possibly  abandon  that 
opinion  when  informed  of  our  third  point,  to  wit,  that  George 
Sand  is  only  a  pseudonyme,  and  that  the  real  author  of  them  is  a 
lady,  and  a  lady  (as  we  have  been  informed,  but  cannot  vouch)  of 
unblemished  character,  whose  name  is  Madame  Dudevant. 

The  astonishment  created  by  the  discovery  of  the  sex  and  indi- 
viduality of  the  writer  augments  an  hundred,  nay,  a  million-fold, 
as  we  peruse  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  same  highly,  but  per- 
versely endowed  authoress,  who,  in  Lelia,  seems  almost  ignorant, 
and  quite  reckless,  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
The  most  favourable  hypothesis  we  can  frame  respecting  our  dis- 
guised lady  is,  that  having  been  harshly  treated  by  society,  and 
especially  unfortunate  in  the  conjugal  relation,  she  has  been  ex- 
asperated into  the  determined  hostility  to  both,  which,  despite  her 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  her  publications  exhibit,  and  in  the 
irritation  of  unhappiness  has  lost  the  sensitive  pudicity  of  her  sex* 

But  we  cannot  expect  our  readers  to  go  .along  with  us  in  these 
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generalities*  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  we  must  enter  into  par* 
ticulars,  and  we  believe  the  only  way  of  unfolding  our  phenome- 
non will  be  to  give  short  sketches  of,  and  an  extract  or  two  from, 
ill  these  tales.  But  in  order  to  give  the  authoress  fair  play,  we 
will  begin  with  extracts  from  the  prefaces.  In  that  to  Indiana 
ibe  says  — 

^The  narrator  hopes  that  after  bearing  his  tale  to  the  end,  few 
iiiditors  will  deny  the  morality  which  results  from  his  facts,  and  there, 
as  in  all  that  is  human,  is  triumphant.  As  he  finished  it,  he  felt  his  con- 
Ksence  clear,  and  judged  that  the  legal  code  which  here  upon  earth  must 
Rgalate  the  throbbing  of  man's  bosom,  ought  in  fairness  to  acquit  him. 
He  flatters  himself  that  he  has  related  without  rancour  the  paltry  miseries 
of  society,  has  described  without  too  much  passion  the  passions  of 
bomanity.  . .  . 

'  Perhaps  you  will  do  him  justice  if  you  allow  that  he  has  shown  you 

the  being  who  strives  to  get  rid  of  a  legitimate  curb  very  wretched,  the 

lieart  that  revolts  against  the  decrees  of  fate  very  desolate.     If  he  has 

not  assigned  the  fairest  part  to  the  one  of  his  pei'sonages  who  represents 

&V,  if  he  has  shown  under  a  still  less  lively  aspect  him  who  represents 

^ion,  you  will  see  a  third  who  represents  illusion,  and  who  cruelly 

nocks  and  dissappoints  the  vain  hopes,  the  wild  enterprises  of  passion. 

h  short,  you  will  see,  that  if  he  has   not  strewed  roses  on  the  gi*ound 

where  the  law  pens  the  wills  of  men,  like  the  appetites  of  sheep,  he  has 

Aiown  nettles  upon  the  path  that  leads  from  it. 

♦  *  ♦ 

'  Indiana  is  woman,  the  feeble  being  commissioned  to  represent  the 
fttwms  oppressed,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  repressed  by  the  laws  ;  here  is 
will  struggling  with  necessity ;  here  is  love  dashing  his  blind  brow  against 
ifl  the  obstacles  of  civilization.  But  the  serpent  wears  and  breaks  his 
teeth  in  striving  to  gnaw  a  file  \  the  soul  exhausts  its  energies  in  wrest- 
ing with  the  positive  of  life.' 

Against  this  statement,  we  must  be  allowed  to  set  a  sort  of 
Aphoristic  exclamation  in  Valentine,  which,  not  being  assigned 
to  any  personage  in  the  novel,  must  be  taken  as  expressing  the 
writer's  own  opinion. 

'  Poor  woman,  poor  society,  where  the  heart  can  find  no  genuine 
tDJoyment,  save  in  the  forgetfulness  of  all  duty,  of  all  reason !  * 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  preface  to  Le  Secretaire  Intime, 
Madame  Dudevant  has  again  vindicated  or  explained  her  views^ 
indfrom  this  vindication  or  explanation,  likewise,  we  are  bound  in 
JQstice  to  offer  extracts. 

'  The  author  deems  it  his  duty  to  declare,  that  he  never  meant  to 
itwr  up  an  indictment  against  society,  against  the  institutions  by  which 
ft  is  governed,  against  numanity  itself,  as  has  been  recently  asserted. 
Intentions  of  this  sort  would  ill  become  him  3  neither  his  talent,  nor 
^  mil,  nor  yet  his  hopes,  deserve  so  serious  an  impeachment.  He 
WdL  knows  that  the  majority  value  highly  institutions  which  they  find 
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convenient^  and^  tbank  God,  pride  and  folly  have  not  yet  bewildered  hSm 
so  far,  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  a  word  of  his  could  overthrow  what 

exists 

'  Indiana  and  Valtntine  are  not  then  a  satire  against  marriage^  hot 
pictures  true  or  false  (that  the  reader  must  decide)  of  the  moral  sufferiogs 
inflicted  upon  a  delicate  and  pure  soul  by  imperious  brutality  and  by 

Solished  egotism.      As  marriage  and  love  may  very  well  exist  indepen- 
ently  of  these  two  cbnditions^  the  poetical  truth  of  the  picture  has  oo- 
thing  to  do  with  the  institutions  and  the  passions  that  serve  to  frame  it.* 

This  last  sentence  seems  to  refer  to  the  Secretaire  Intime  itself, 
of  which  hereafter.  We  now  turn  to  the  earlier  novels ;  and  as 
Indiana  is  that  in  which  the  ticklish  situations  are  maoaged  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  delicacy,  and  is  in  every  respect  our 
favourite,  we  shall  devote  our  principal  attention  to  it. 

Indiana  is  the  story  of  a  marriage,  unhappy  from  difference  of 
age,  station,  opinions,  feelings,  disposition,  in  short,  every  thing 
in  which  contrariety  is  most  mimical  to  happiness  in  the  intimate 
association  of  wedlock.  The  husband  is  a  surly  half-pay  veteran 
of  the  imperial  army,  low-born,  uneducated,  violent,  jealous,  and 
infirm ;  the  wife,  a  noble  Creole  of  Spanish  race»  lovely  and 
good,  with  all  the  unregulated  sensibility,  or  shall  we  say  suscep* 
tibility  ?  of  tropical  climates.  She  deems  that  she  does  ber 
duty  fully  to  the  disagreeable  partner  of  her  life  and  master  of 
her  destiny,  by  personal  fidelity  and  coldly  implicit  obedience, 
without  an  effort  either  to  care  for  him,  or  to  soothe  and  soften 
him  into  an  object  of,  at  least,  respect  and  kindliness.  She,  Indi- 
ana, falls  in  love  with  a  hero,  whom,  as  a  somewhat  novel  character, 
we  must  let  the  authoress  herself  paint.  Her  portrait  of  bim 
displays  that  intermixture  of  general  satirical  touches  in  which  she 
excels. 

*  M.  Raymon  de  Rami^re  was  neither  a  coxcomb  nor  a  libertine*  * « • 
He  was  a  man  of  principle,  when  he  reasoned  with  himself.  But  iooo 
petuons  passions  often  hurried  him  out  of  his  systems.  Then  he  was  no 
longer  capable  ofreflexionj  or  he  avoided  summoning  himself  to  the  bar 
of  his  own  conscience ;  he  committed  faults,  unknown,  as  it  were,  to  him- 
self, and  the  man  of  yesterday  exerted  himself  to  deceive  the  man  of  to* 

morrow Raymon  had  the  art  of  being  often  guilty  without 

making  himself  hated,  often  capricious  without  being  offensive.     He  oc« 
casionally  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  pity  of  those  who  had  most  oaase 

for  being  angry  with  him. 

«  *  «  «  • 

''  Raymon  was  an  exception  from  the  rule,  that  he  who  speaks  elo- 
quently of  his  love  is  little  in  love.     He  expressed  his  passion  skilfoUyt 
and  felt  it  fervently.     Only  it  was  not  his  passion  that  made  him  do- 
quent,  it  was  his  eloquence  that  fired  his  passion.     He  took  a  fancy  to 
a  woman  ;  he  became  eloquent  to  seduce  her,  and,  whilst  seducing,  be^, 
came  desperately  enamoured  of  her.  •  •'  •  Raymon  had  coinmitted  fi^ 
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\nt  what  are  called  follies.  *  He  bad  run  away  with  a  young  lady  of 
condition  (and  still  is  a  bachelor);  be  bad  compromised  women  of  high 
nmk ;  he  had  fought  two  or  three  celebrated  duels ;  be  bad  betrayed  the 
disorder  of  bis  hearty  the  delirium  of  his  thoughts,  to  a  whole  rout^  a 
whole  theatre.  A  roan  who  does  all  this  without  fear  of  being  laughed  at 
or  execrated,  and  who  succeeds  in  escaping  both,t  is  thenceforth  invul^ 
Berable  3  he  may  risk  every  thing,  hope  every  thing. 

*  *  ♦  •  ♦ 

'Raymon  possessed  inconceivable  power  over  all  that  surrounded  him, 

for  with  all  bis  faults,  he  was  a  superior  man  in  society He  was 

one  of  the  men  who  have  held  most  empire,  most  influence  over  your 
thoughts^  whatever  may  be  your  opinion  now.  You  have  devoured  his 
political  pamphlets^  and  often  have  you  been  hurried  away,  whilst  read* 
iog  the  newspapei*s  of  those  days,  by  the  irresistible  charm  of  his  style, 
by  the  graces  of  his  courteous,  bis  worldly  argumentation. 

*  I  speak  to  you  of  an  era  already  far  distant  from  us^  who  no  longer 
reckon  by  centuries^  or  even  by  reigns,  but  by  ministers.  I  speak  to  you 
of  the  Martignac  year 

*  Placed  by  his  birth  and  fortune  amongst  the  partizans  of  absolute 
royalty,  Raymon  sacrificed  to  the  young  ideas  of  his  day  by  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Charter.  At  least  be  thought  he  did  so^  and  laboured 
to  prove  it.  But  conventions  that  have  fallen  into  desuetude  are  subject 
to  various  interpretations,  and  this  was  already  the  case  with  Louis 
XVIII's  Charte,  as  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  . .  .  Raymon,  like  other 
inexperienced  heads,  fancied  it  still  possible  to  be  a  conscientious  jour* 
oalist.  Error!  At  a  season  when  deference  to  the  voice  of  reason  is  only 
pretended,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  stifle  it.  Free  from  political 
putions,  Raymon  believed  he  was  disinterested,  and  deceived  himself; 
for  society^  as  then  organized,  was  to  him  favourable  and  advantageous ; 
it  could  not  be  deranged  without  lessening  the  sum  of  his  enjoyments, 
tnd  that  perfect  quietude  of  situation,  which  extends  to  the  thoughts^  is 
a  wonderful  teacher  of  moderation. 

•  *  «  •  « 

'  Preserved  by  his  fortune  from  the  necessity  of  writing  for  breads 
fiaymon  used  his  pen  from  inclination,  and  (as  he  said  and  believed) 
from  duty.  His  rare  power  of  refuting  positive  truth  bysheer  talent 
rendered  him  invaluable  to  the  ministry, — whom  he  served  better  by  hi» 
impartial  resistance^  than  did  its  ci*eatures  by  their  blind  devotion, — and 
yet  more  precious  to  a  young  and  elegant  world,  willing  to  abjure  the 
ridicule  of  obsolete  privileges,  but  not  to  lose  their  existing  advantages.' 

The  manner  of  this  new-fashioned,  liberalized  Lovelace's  pas- 
sion for  poor  Indiana  may  be  easily  imagined,  even  without  the 
information  given  upon  one  occasion. 

'  He  had  two  days  good,  which  he  thus  allotted.     The  remainder  of 

•  Not  crimes,  observe.     Is  that  illustrative  of  the  state  of  Parisian  society  ? 
t  Being  laltighed  at,  perhaps  ;  if  he  escaped  their  corses,  his  loves  must  have  been 
^^Uad  a^  to  require  very  artful  seduction. 
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the  closing  day  to  affect^  the  morrow  to  persuade,  bis  iatended  victim, 
and  the  following  day  to  his  triumph. ' 

The  reader  is  accordingly  held  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  the 
impassioned  and  confiding  Creole  fall  a  victim  to  the  seducer's  ' 
arts  and  eloquence.  She  is  saved,  sometimes  by  fainting  fits  pro-  i 
duced  by  extraordinary  nervous  sensibility,  but  generally,  as  well 
in  reputation  as  in  fact,  by  the  intervention  of  her  cousiu,  Sir 
Ralph  Brown,  who,  first  introduced  as  a  caricature  of  all  the 
faults  and  dulness  ascribed  by  continental  writers  to  Englishmen, 
proves  in  the  end  to  be  the  very  prosopopeia  of  heroic  self-immo^ 
lating  virtue.  Passionately  in  love  with  Indiana,  even  from  her 
infancy,  he  has  uniformly  sacrificed  his  feelings  to  his  duties,  and 
quietly  suffers  himself,  after  Indiana's  ill-assorted  marriage,  to  be 
considered  as  a  cold  egotist,  lest  her  sympathy  for  his  real  agonies 
should  inflame  his  passion  to  such  an  ungovernable,  unconceal- 
able  pitch,  as,  by  arousing  her  husband's  jealousy,  should  prevent 
his  incessant  care  of  her. 

To  return  to  Raymon  and  Indiana.  We  shall  give  the  scene 
that  really  decides  her  fate,  as,  of  its  kind  the  most  possible,  from 
greater  delicacy, — or  must  we  say  less  indelicacy  ? — to  translate. 
But  some  preliminary  statements  will  be  requisite*  During  an 
indispensable  absence  of  Delmare,  Indiana's  husband,  the  vigilant 
guardianship  of  Sir  Ralph  foils  and  irritates  Raymon's  passion. 
The  lover  secretly  gives  Indiana  a  letter  complaining  of  her  ap* 
parent  mistrust,  and  urging  a  thousand  sophistical  reasons  why  she 
should  admit  him  at  night  to  her  chamber,  where  his  respect  will 
be  inviolate  and  inviolable.     She  answers  ; 

'*  Who,  /  fear  thee,  Haymon !  Oh  no  1  not  now.  I  know  too  well 
how  thou  lovest  me  ;  my  belief  in  thy  love  is  too  intoxicating.  Come 
then.  Neither  do  I  fear  myself ;  did  I  love  thee  less,  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  less  calm,  but  I  love  thee  as  thou  thyself  dreamest  not.  Go  away 
early  to  prevent  Ralph's  distrust.  Return  at  midnight  5  you  know  the 
park  and  the  house  :  here  is  the  key  of  the  postern  gate  j  fasten  it  after 
you." 

Such  perfect  confidence  almost  subdues  the  libertine,  but  fur- 
ther proofs  of  Sir  Ralph's  suspicions  dissipate  his  good  intentions, 
and  he  arrives,  determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunity.     Mean- 
while Sir  Ralph,  after  Raymon's  departure,  seeks  to  warn  Indiana, 
without  mortifying  her  by  showing  his  knowledge  of  her  impru- 
dence.    For  this  purpose  he  reveals  to  her  his  conviction,  that 
Raymon,  prior  to  his  acquaintance  with  herself,  had  seduced  her 
foster-sister  and  attendant.  Noun,  and  afterwards,  by  his  deser- 
tion, driven  the  wretched  girl  to  suicide,     Indiana,  who  had  once 
surprised  Raymon  with  Noun  in  her  own  chamber,  but  supposed 
he  came  for  herself  and  had  bribed  Noun  to  admit  him^  now  r^' 
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lolyes  to  ascertain  the  truth.     She  receives  her  lover  more  gravely 
than  uusal. 

'Kaymon^  surprised  at  this  reception,  ascribed  it  to  some  chaste 
scrapie,  some  delicate  reserve  of  youthful  womanhood.  He  fell  at  her 
feet,  saying, 

"  My  best  beloved,  can  you  then  fear  me  V 

*  But  he  immediately  observed  that  Madame  Delmare  held  something 
in  her  hand,  which  she  seemed,  with  a  playful  affectation  of  gravity,  to 
spread  out  before  him.  He  stooped,  and  saw  a  mass  of  black  hair,  of 
unequal  lengths,  cut  off  hastily  as  it  seemed,  and  which  Indiana  was 
smoothing  in  her  hands. 

"  Do  you  recognize  this  ?"  she  asked,  fixing  upon  him  her  translu* 
cent  eyes,  that  emitted  a  penetrating  greenish  brightness. 

*  Raymon  hesitated ;  he  looked  at  the  handkerchief  that  dressed  her 
bead,  and  thought  he  understood. 

"Naughty  child  !"  said  he,  taking  the  tresses  from  her.  "  Why  cut 
them  off?  They  were  so  beautiful,  and  I  so  loved  them." 

**  You  asked  me  yesterday,"  said  she  with  a  strange  smile,  "  if  I 
would  sacrifice  them  to  you." 

"  Oh,  Indiana !"  exclaimed  Raymon,  "  well  thou  knowest  that 
henceforward  thou  must  to  me  be  still  more  beautiful.  Give,  give ;  I 
will  not  regret  the  absence  from  thy  forehead  of  those  tresses  I  daily 
admired,  but  which  I  may  now  daily  kiss  and  caress  unquestioned — 
give  them  to  me  that  they  may  never  quit  me  more." 

*  But  as  he  took  them,  as  he  collected  in  his  hand  that  profusion  of 
locks,  some  of  which  hung  down  to  the  fioor,  Raymon  felt  in  them  a 
something  harsh  and  dry,  which  he  had  never  observed  in  the  glossy  bands 
upon  Indiana*s  brow.  He  experienced  a  nervous  shiver  as  he  felt  them 
cold  and  heavy,  as  though  long  cut,  as  he  perceived  that  they  had  lost 
their  perfumed  moisture,  their  vital  warmth 

"  This  is  not  t/oiir  hair,"  said  he,  as  he  untied  the  silk  handkerchief 
that  concealed  Madame  Delmare*s  tresses. 

*  They  were  uninjured,  and  fell  in  all  their  luxuriance  about  her 
shoulders.  But  she,  with  a  gesture  of  repulse,  and  still  showing  him 
the  cut  hair,  said, 

"  Know  you  not  these  locks }  Have  you  never  admired,  never  caressed 
them  ?  Has  one  wet  night"  (Noun  had  drowned  herself,  and  his  way 
this  night  had  led  him  past  the  spot  where  her  body  was  found)  "  robbed 
them  of  all  their  perfume  ?  Have  you  not  one  recollection,  one  tear,  for 
her  who  wore  this  ring  ?" 

*  Raymon  sank  upon  a  chair,  and  Noun's  hair  dropped  from  his  hand. 
So  many  painful  emotions  overpowered  him.  He  was  a  bilious  man, 
whose  blood  circulated  rapidly,  whose  nerves  were  singularly  excitable. 
He  shivered  from  head  to  foot,  and  fell  in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor. 

*  When  he  recovered,  Madame  Delmare  was  on  her  knees  by  his  side, 
hathing  him  in  her  tears,  and  imploring  his  forgiveness.  But  Raymon 
Do  longer  loved  her. 

'*  You  have  wounded  me  dreadfully,"  said  he  j  **  wounded  me  to  a 
wgree  that  you  cannot  heal.     You  can  never  restore  my  confidence  in 
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your  heart ;  you  have  shown  me  hc(w  full  of  rev^ng^  und  crusty  it  is. 
Pour  Noun !  Unfortunate  girl!  It  was  against  her  I  sinned,  not  agtiDtt 
you!  .  .  .  And  it  is  you  who  uphraid  me  with  her  death! — you,  wl^om 
t  have  loved  so  passionately  as  to  forget  her^  as  to  hrave  these  agonies  of 
remorse! — you,  who  on  the  faith  of  a  kiss,  have  made  me  cross  that 
river,  that  bridge,  alone,  with  terror  by  my  side,  pursued  by  the  infernal 
illusion  of  my  crime !  And  when  you  discover  how  deliriously  I  Ipve 
you,  you  strike  your  woman's  nails  into  my  heart,  to  seek  there  a  littli 
remnant  of  bloo<i  that  may  stream  for  you."  .... 

*  Madame  Delmare  made  no  reply.  Motionless,  pale,  ber  hair  dishe- 
velled, her  lips  violet,  her  eyes  glazed,  she  awakened  Raymon't  pity. 
Taking  her  hand,  he  said, 

"  And  yet,  so  blind  is  my  love  for  thee  that  I  can  still  forget-^ 
against  my  will  I  feel  I  can — the  past  and  the  present,  both  the  crpft 
that  blights  my  life,  and  the  atrocity  thou  hast  just  perpetrated.  Ix)V9 
me,  and  I  forgive  thee." 

*  Do  you  understand  ?  Raymon  offered  Indiana  his  compassion,  and  sh9 
was  happy  to  accept  it !  .... 

*  Madame  Deltnare's  despair  rekindled  desire  together  lyitb  pride  in  he^ 
lover's  heart.  When  he  saw^  her  so  fearful  of  losing  his  love,  so  hurojbte 
before  him,  so  resigned  to  receive  his  laws  for  the  future,  and  his  justifies* 
tion  of  the  past,  he  recollected  the  purpose  for  which  he  had  deceived  Sir 

Ralph*s  watchfulness  ;  he  felt  the  advantage  of  his  position He 

waited  till  Indiana's  heart  was  broken  by  her  own  sobs — till  she  had 
anticipated  the  horrors  of  desertion— till  her  distracting  terrors  bed 
exhausted  her  strength.  I'hen,  when  he  saw  her  exhausted,  expiring  at 
his  feet,  awaiting  her  death  in  a  word,  he  violently  caught  ber  in  bis 
arms  and  clasped  her  to  his  breast.  She  yielded  like  an  infant  j  she 
gave  up  her  lips  to  him  unresistingly  3  she  was  almost  dead. 

'  But  suddenly  starting,  as  from  a  dream,  she  broke  fram  his  buroing 
caresses,  fled  to  the  end  of  the  room  occupied  by  the  picture  of  Si^ 
Ralph,  and  as  if  placing  herself  under  the  protection  of  that  grave  per* 
sonage,  with  his  pure  brow,  his  calm  lips,  she  pressed  herself  against 
the  portrait,  palpitating,  bewildered,  full  of  strange  terrors.  Raymon 
thought  she  was  afraid  of  herself  and  was  his. 

'  Authoritatively  he  snatched  her  from  her  asylum,  and  told  her  that  be 
had  come  determined  to  keep  his  promises,  but  that  her  cruelty  bad  t^ 
leased  him  from  his  oaths.* 

The  struggle,  which  we  beg  to  be  excused  translating,  oooti* 
nues,  and  at  length  Indiana  seems  about  to  be  subdued  by  the 
comrnon-place  reproach,  at  which  Raymon  almost  sneers  wbiht 
uttering  it,  of  want  of  love.     But  now 

'  A  short  dry  knock  at  her  door  stopped  the  blood  in  her  arterld* 
Raymon  and  she  remained  motionless,  not  daring  to  breathe. 

'  Then  a  paper  was  slid  under  the  door— it  was  a  leaf  of  a  pocket-book 
upon  which  these  words  were  almost  illegibly  pencilled. 

'*  Your  husband  is  here.     Ralph." 
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^  Well  then/'  said  Raymon^  enthusiastically  catching  her  in  his  arms^ 
since  death  environs  us^  he  mine !    Be  thy  last  word  one  of  love  ;  my 
tst  breath  happiness  !" 

^  This  moment  of  ten-ar  and  of  courage,"  she  replied,  '^  might  have 
i;^ II  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  but  you  have  spoiled  it." 

*  Wheels  were  heard  in  th^  farm  yard  3  the  castle  bell  was  pulled  by  a 
\^  and  impatient  hand. 

**  I  know  that  ring,"  said  Indiana,  coldly  attentive  i  *^  Ralph  never 
kAlc  false.    But  you  have  time  tQ  fly.    Go." ' 

Raymon  now  perforce  obeys,  and  scarcely  has  he  passed  the 
oytern  by  which  he  had  entered^  when 

*  Sir  Ralph  presented  himself^  and  accosting  him  as  coldly  as  if  they 
id  fnet  at  a  rout^  said, 

^  Be  pleased  to  give  me  that  key ;  should  it  be  sought^  there  is  no 
VriP  in  Its  being  found  in  my  hands." 

'  ^ymon  would  have  preferred  the  most  deadly  insult  to  this  ironical 
merosity.    He  said, 

<^  I  aip  not  the  man  to  forget  a  real  service,  but  I  am  the  man  to 
venge  an  afiiront,  to  punish  treachery." 

'  ^r  Ralph,  without  any  change  of  tone  or  countenance^  rejoined — 
I  desire  not  your  gratitude,  and  shall  quietly  await  your  revenge.  But 
^  14  not  the  monvei^t  for  conversation ;  there  is  your  road  j  thii^  of 
(•4)U3:ie  Debnare."    And  be  disappeared.* 

Indiana  now  writes  a  letter  to  Raymon,  ending  thus: — 

*Not  to  be  more  beloved  than  Noun  !  Oh  if  I  thought  it !  Yet  she 
M  more  beautiful,  far  more  beautiful,  than  me  !  Why  then  prefer  me } 
fon  must  needs  have  loved  me  otherwise,  and  better.  This  is  what  I 
voted  to  say.  Will  you  renounce  the  wish  of  being  my  lover  in  the 
ly  yon  were  hers  ?  If  you  will,  I  can  still  esteem  you,  can  believe  in 
m  remorse,  your  sincerity,  your  love.  If  not,  think  no  more  of  me ; 
M  will  never  see  me  again.  I  may  die  of  it,  but  I  had  rather  die  than 
ipop  to  be  merely  your  mistress.  I.' 

This  pride  offends  Raymon,  and  he  resolves  to  hunoble  it  by 
liking  ber  bis  mistress.  He  accordingly,  professing  submission, 
arsues  her  witb  all  the  arts  of  the  most  consummate  seducer; 
nd  she  at  length  agrees  to  elope  from  her  husband,  when  he, 
Mmar^,  sball  embar^L  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbpn.    The  moment 

^Qne  morning,  on  coming  home  from  a  ball,  Raymon  found  Madame 
idqiare  in  his  chamber.    She  had  come  at  midnight ;  during  five  long 

MEi  she  had  been  waiting  his  return 

^  1  was  waiting  for  yon,"  said  she,  mildly.  "  During  the  days  that 
Ni  have  not  come  to  me,  things  have  occurred  that  you  must  know,  and 
kft  my  home  last  night  to  impart  them  to  you." 
^  Incredible  imprudence  !"  exclaimed  Raymon,  carefully  shutting  the 
tor.  '*  And  my  servants,  who  know  that  you  are  here !  for  they  told 
•  •••" 
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''  I  did  not  conceal  myself,"  said  sbe  coolly ;  "  and  as  to  the  word  you 

use,  I  think  it  ill  chosen."  { 

'*  I  said  imprudence,  I  should  have  said  madness."  I 

'^  I,  for  ray  part^  should  have  said  courage  j  but  no  matter  5  listen." 

She  now  tells  him  that  M.  Delmare  sets  out  in  three  days  for 
Bordeaux,  there  to  embark  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon;  and^  what 
might  not  have  been  anticipated  from  the  manner  of  the  preceding 
dialogue,  that  she  has  eloped,  and  is  come  to  live  with  him, 
Raymon  is  by  no  means  delighted  with  the  prospect. 

*  The  crisis  was  urgent.  .  .  .  One  more  effort  of  imagination,  thought  j 
Raymon  to  himself — one  more  love  scene.  And  starting  up  with  viva-  | 
city,  he  exclaimed —  1 

•*  Never !     Never  will  I  accept  such  sacrifices  !     When  I  told  thee  I 
would,  Indiana,  it  was  boasting,  or  rather  it  was  self-calumny ;  for  a 
poltroon  only  would  deliberately  dishonour  the  woman  he  loves.    Thoo,    * 
in  thy  ignorance  of  life,  hast  not  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  step; 
and  I,  in  my  despair  at  the  prospect  of  losing  thee,  would  not  reflect." 

*'  Reflection  has  speedily  returned  to  you  !"  said  she^  withdrawing  her 
hand,  which  he  sought  to  take. 

''  Indiana,"  he  resumed,  '^  see  you  not  that  you  impose  disboDonr 
upon  me,  reserving  the  heroism  for  yourself,  and  that  you  condemn  me 
because  1  would  remain  worthy  of  your  love  ?     Couldst  thou  still  love 
me,  say,  simple  and  ignorant  woman,  were  I  to  sacrifice  thy  life  to  my    • 
pleasure,  thy  reputation  to  my  interests  ?** 

*'  You  contradict  yourself,"  rejoined  Indiana.  "  If  by  remaining  with 
you  I  make  you  happy,  what  should  you  fear  from  opinion  ?  Do  yoa 
care  more  for  it  than  for  me  ?" 

**  Not  on  my  own  account  do  I  care  for  it,  Indiana!" 

*'  On  mine  then  ?  I  foresaw  your  scruples,  and  to  free  you  from  all 
remorse,  I  have  taken  the  active  part.  I  did  not  wait  for  you  to  snatch 
me  from  my  home;  I  did  not  even  consult  you  previously  to  quitting  it 
for  ever.  That  decisive  step  is  taken,  and  your  conscience  cannot  re- 
proach you  with  it.  At  this  moment,  Raymon,  I  am  dishonoured.  In 
your  absence  I  counted  upon  that  clock  the  hours  that  consummated  my 
disgrace,  and  now,  although  the  dawning  day  finds  my  brow  as  pure  tf 
it  was  yesterday^  in  public  opinion  I  am  a  lost  woman." 

*  •  *  •  • 

'  A  sudden  thought  shot  through  Raymon*s  brain.     The  moment  was 
come  to  conquer  this  woman's  pride,  or  it  never  would  come.     She  had    | 
just  offered  him  every  sacrifice  that  he  did  not  desire^  and  there  she    | 
stood  before  him,  in  haughty  confidence  that  she  ran  no  dangers  beyond    . 
those  she  had  foreseen.    Raymon  saw  the  mode  of  freeing  himself  from 
her  importunate  devotion,  or  of  profiting  by  it.     He  was  too  much  Del- 
mare's  friend  to  rob  him  of  his  wife ;  he  ought  to  content  himself  with 
seducing  her. 

"  Thou  art  right,  my  Indiana !"  he  exclaimed  with  fervour.  "  Tbon 
recall'st  me  to  myself,  thou  awakenest  my  transports^  which  the  idea  of 
thy  perils,  the  fear  of  injuring  thee,  had  frozen Let  hiiit.cooie 
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then  to  tear  thee  from  my  raptures — the  stupid  husband  who  locks  thee 
np,  and  goes  to  sleep  upon  his  gross  violence.  Henceforward  thou  art 
no  longer  his 5  thou  art  my  beloved^  my  companion^  my  mistress  !" 

'  Whilst  so  speakings  Raymon  gradually  heated  himself,  as  was  his 
ivoQt,  in  pleading  his  passions.  The  situation  was  striking,  was  ro- 
-fiiantic^  it  offered  dangers  that  seasoned  it  with  all  the  effect  of  a 
^bionable  drama.  .  .  .  He  acted  passion  so  as  to  deceive  himself,  and, 
'diame  to  the  silly  woman  !  she  gave  herself  up  in  delight  to  these  illu- 
n?e  demonstrations — she  felt  happy,  radiant  with  joy  and  hope — she 
forgave  everything — she  was  almost  on  the  point  of  granting  everything. 
'But  Raymon  lost  himself  by  his  precipitation.  .  .  .  The  clock  struck 
sevcD.  It  is  time  to  make  an  end,  thought  he$  I  must  get  her  quietly 
Ixnne  before  Delmare  comes  here.     He  became  more  urgent  and  less 

tender Indiana  was  recalled  to  herself  3  she  repulsed  the  attacks 

'of  cold  egotistical  vice.' 

Raymon  now  gets  into  a  pet,  and  drinks  a  large  glass  of  water. 

'  It  calmed  his  delirium  and  cooled  his  love.  He  looked  ironically  at 
.Indiana,  and  said — **  Come,  Madam,  it  is  time  to  go  home." 

'  A  ray  of  light  dawned  upon  Indiana,  and  revealed  to  her  Raymon's 
soqI/ 

Indiana  now  falls  into  a  state  of  stupefaction  that  alarms  Ray- 
.Bon,  who  seeks  his  mother's  assistance.  The  old  lady  soothes 
the  wretched  young  woman,  and  recals  her  to  herself.  But  In- 
diana insists  upon  going  home  alone,  and  on  foot. 

,    '  In  vain  Madame  de  Ramiere  trembled  to  see  her,  thus  weakened 
.and  disordered,  undertake  so  long  a  walk* 

'*  I  have  strength  enough,"  she  replied.  ''  A  word  of  Raymonds  has 
^gi?en  it  me.'* ' 

As  was  to  be  expected,  she  loses  her  way,  and,  absorbed  in  me- 
lancholy reverie^  wanders  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  beyond 
A&  limits  of  Paris. 

'  Insensibly  she  found  herself  on  the  brink  of  the  water,  which  drove 
ifliiisses  of  ice  to  her  feet,  breaking  them  with  a  dry,  cold  sound  against 
the  stones  that  protected  the  banks.  This  greenish,  murmuring  water 
exercised  an  attractive  force  over  Indiana*s  senses.  One  accustoms  one- 
telf  to  dreadful  ideas  \  once  fairly  admitted,  one  comes  to  take  pleasure 
in  them.  The  example  of  Noun's  suicide  had  so  long  solaced  Indiana's 
lionrs  of  despair,  that  suicide  had  gradually  become  to  her  mind  volup- 
tooosly  alluring.  A  single  idea,  that  of  religion,  had  withheld  her 
ftom  yielding  to  it.  But  at  this  moment  no  consistent  thought  swayed 
lier  exhausted  brain.  She  scarcely  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  scarcely 
recollected  that  Raymon  existed,  and  walked  on,  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  river,  obedient  to  the  instinct  of  misfortune,  to  the  magnetism  of 
tliffering. 

'  When  she  felt  the  piercing  cold  of  the  water  that  now  bathed  her 
iSeet,  she  awoke  as  from  somnambulism,  and  looking  around,  saw  Paris 
fiur  behind  her^  the  Seine  flying  from  beneath  her  feet,  huirying  along 
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tbe  white  refleclion  of  the  houses,  the  greyish  blue  of  the  sky.  This 
continuous  movement  of  the  water,  and  the  immobility  of  the  grouod, 
became  confused  in  her  disordered  perceptions,  and  she  thought  that  tbe 
water  slept,  that  the  earth  fled.  At  this  moment  of  vertigo  she  leant 
against  a  wall^  and  stooped,  as  fascinated,  towards  what  seemed  a  solid 

mass. But  the  barking  of  a  dog  that  frolicked  around  her  distracted 

her  attention^  delaying  for  an  instant  the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose. 
And  now  a  man^  who,  guided  by  the  dog's  voice,  was  hurrying  fbrwarii 
seized  her  by  the  waists  dragged  her  away,  and  laid  her  down  upon  the 
fragments  of  a  deserted  boat.  She  looked  him  in  the  face,  but  knew 
him  not.  He  knelt  beside  her,  wrapped  her  in  his  cloak,  took  her  haods 
in  his  own  to  warm  them,  and  called  upon  her  name.  But  her  brain  was 
too  feeble  to  make  an  effort  5  for  eight-and-forty  hours  she  hadforgoitea 
to  eat. 

'  When  some  degree  of  warmth  circulated  through  her  benumbed  UdIm, 
she  saw  Ralph  on  his  knees  before  her,  holding  her  hands,  watching  her 
eyes  for  a  gleam  of  sense. 

"  Did  you  meet  Noun  ?"  she  asked ;  and  bewildered  by  tt  iAtpez  of 
monomania,  added,  "  I  saw  her  go  this  way>"  pointing  to  the  riw, 
"  and  wanted  to  follow  her;  but  she  went  too  fast,  and  I  had  not  power 
to  walk !    'Twas  like  a  night-mare  !"  * 

Even  after  this  bitter  lesson,  an  artfully  pathetic  letter,  written 
by  Raymon  when,  after  his  mother's  death,  a  fit  of  sickness  made 
him  feel  the  want  of  a  fond  woman's  care^,  induces  Indiana  tb 
fly  from  her  husband  and  her  cousin,  secretly  quit  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  and  recross  the  Atlantic,  to  give  herself  up  to  him. 
Luckily,  in  the  interval,  he  had  recovered,  forgotten  his  letter,  and 
married  a  high-spirited  heiress,  \\'ho  drives  Ibdiaiia  out  of  her 
house  within  a  very  few  and  safe  minutes  from  her  etiteriog  it. 
Again  Sir  Ralph,  who  had  immediately  followed  her  back  to 
France,  is  her  guardian  angel ;  but  he  fails  in  all  his  endeavoufs 
to  recover  her  from  the  torpor  of  despair  into  which  she  has  noW 
sunk.    At  length,  considering  her  case  as  hopeless,  he  proposes  to 
her  that  they  should  return  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  (Delmare  irlte 
dead,)  and  there  commit  suicide  together.     To  this  sociable^ito- 
de^se  scheme  she  gladly  assents,  and  again  they  traverse  the  Atldil- 
tic.     But  before  leaping  arm  in  arm  from  the  brow  of  a  rock 
into  the  foaming  cataract,  which  they  have  selected  as  the  scene 
of  their  self-slaughter^  Sir  Ralph  wishes  that  his  heart  should  it 
last  be  better  known  to  Indiana,  and  tells  her  the  whole  story  of 
his  love,  his  sufferings,  his  self-ihimolation,  if  not  to  her  happi' 
ness,  yet  to  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  that  oppressed  her.    ^Ilbe 
result  may  be  anticipated.  They  do  not  kill  themselves ;  but  wb^ 
ther  they  marry,  or  dispense  with  a  ceremony  which,  whatever  she 
may  be  pleased  to  aver,  Madame  Dudevant  assuredly  does  not 
patronize^  is  not  clearly  stated  i 
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Fakntine  is  the  next  best  of  these  novels,  and  though » in  our 
opinion,  inferior  to  Indiana,  not  much  «o.  Its  object,  (begging 
the  authoress's  pardon,)  we  cannot  help  believing  to  be  an  attiack 
upon  the  existing  institutions  of  society,  as  viell  as  the  delineation 
of  the  follies  and  prejudices  of  the  divers  classes  of  society,  in- 
dading  the  vices  of  the  higher  grades;  for  the  writer's  own  pre* 
possessions  are  all  manifestly  democratic,  and  she  paints  her  old 
Mar^se,  Valentine's  grandmother,  such  as  we  can  fancy  none 
fcat  the  female  partners  of  the  Regent  Orleans's  orgies,  or  the 
associates  of  Madame  du  Barri  in  the  petits  appartements  of  Louis 
XV. — and  to  have  been  one  even  of  these  last  would  make  \\et 
very  old, — for  without  disputing  the  immorality  of  the  French 
nobility  prior  to  the  revolution,  we  must  observe  that  the  high 
polish  of  their  manners  sufficed  to  insure  general  external  de- 
corum. And  yet,  to  our  conservative  eyes,  even  these  sketches 
tstablish  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advantage^  of  a  clear  and 
liHirked  distinction  of  ranks. 

Valentine  de  Raimbault  herself  is  the  gentlest,  purest,  calmest 
of  high-born  maidens;  she  is  affianced  to  an  elegant  and  courtly 
diplomatist,  the  Comte  de  Lansac,  whom  she  really  likes,  and  be- 
lieves that  she  loves  as  warmly  as  her  nature  is  capable  of  loving; 
and  she  seems  altogether  as  happily  secured  as  may  be  against 
die  dangers  that  we  have  seen  besetting  the  path  of  poor  Indiana. 
Moreover,  she  has  a  warning  example  in  an  elder  sister,  Louise, 
who  having,  several  years  before  the  opening  of  the  tale,  fallen  a 
i^ctim  to  the  arts  of  man,  has  been  turned  out  of  doors,  with  the 
living  proof  of  her  shame,  whilst  her  noble  seducer  was  shot  by 
m  father  in  a  duel.  Louise  is  now  secreted  in  a  farm  house 
li]H)n  the  Raimbault  estate,  the  mistress  of  which  had  been  her 
tk\me\  and  the  secret  intercourse  between  the  two  fondly  attached 
listers  involves  Valentine  in  an  intimacy  with  Benedict  Lhery, 
the  farmer's  over-educated  nephew,  whence  springs  all  the  mis- 
chief^ and  indeed  all  the  stofy.  Benedict,  who  is  spoiled  for  a 
£inBer,  without  being  fitted  for  a  learned  profession,  or  made 
quite  a  gentleman,  is  the  betrothed  bridegroom  of  his  equally 
(Wer-educated  cousin  Ath6nais;  but  regardless  of  her  passionate 
ittachment  to  him,  his  fastidiousness  only  sees  and  disdains  in  her 
the  follies  and  aiSectations  engendered  by  an  unsuitable  education, 
ind  some  weeks  before  our  introduction  to  the  parties,  he  had 
Wlen  in  love  with  Louise,  and  been  coldly  rejected  by  her,  not- 
withstanding that  she  ardently  returned  his  passion,  rler  motive 
U  neither  pride  of  rank,  nor  humility  of  repentance — of  this  last 
iCDtiment  the  author  seems  to  have  no  idea — but  respect  for  hid 
^gagement  to  Ath6nai'S|  and  for  the  wishes  of  her  own  kind 
liosts,  the  Lherys. 
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We  will  give  the  first  meeting  of  Valentine  and  Benedict,  as  a 
specimen  of  Madame  Dudevant's  powers,  in  a  different  style 
from  the  disagreeable  and  difficult  scenes  that  we  had  to  translate, 
as  we  best  could,  in  Indiana.  It  is  May-day,  and  the  village  fes- 
tival assembles  the  neighbourhood  of  all  ranks  upon  the  green. 
Old  Lhery  takes  the  arm  of  his  nephew,  who  is  newly  returned 
from  college,  to  present  him  to  his  landlady,  the  Dowager 
Comtesse  de  Raimbault,  a  rich  plebeian,  whose  wealth  has 
bought  back  the  Raimbault  estates  and  castle,  (confiscated  during 
the  revolution,)  which  she  has  now  visited  to  celebrate  her  daugh- 
ter's marriage  in  feudal  style. 

*  Valentine  was  seated  upon  the  turf  between  her  mother,  the 
Coratesse  de  Raimbault,  and  her  grandmother,  the  Marquise  de  Raim* 
bault.  Benedict  knew  none  of  these  three  ladies,  but  he  had  heard  so 
much  of  them  at  the  farm,  that  be  was  prepared  for  the  icy,  disdainful 
notice  of  the  one,  and  the  familiar,  chatty  reception  of  the  other  of  the 
elder  ladies.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  Marquise  sought  by  her  talkative 
fussiness  to  compensate  her  daughter-in-law's  contemptuous  silence.  Bat 
even  this  affectation  of  popularity  was  stamped  with  the  habitual  tone 
of  feudal  protection. 

"  What,  is  that  Benedict?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Is  that  the  poppet  that 
I  have  seen  at  his  mother's  breast  ?  Good  morrow,  my  lad.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  thee  so  tall,  and  so  well  dressed.  Thou  art  so  like  thy 
mother  that  it  is  awful.  *  Well,  but  dost*  know  that  we  are  old  ac- 
quaintance ?  Thou  art  the  godson  of  my  poor  son,  the  General,  who 
fell  at  Waterloo.  'Twas  I  gave  thee  thy  first  frock,  but  thou  dostn't 
remember  much  of  that.  How  long  is't  ago  ?  Thou  must  be  eighteen." 

*'  I  am  two  and  twenty,  Madam,"  returned  Benedict. 

''  The  deuce  you  are !"  exclaimed  the  Marquise,  "  How  time  flies! 

I  thought  thee  about  the  age  of  my  granddaughter Valentine, 

speak  to  Benedict,  'tis  the  nephew  of  our  good  Lhery,  the  intended  of 
thy  little  playfellow  Ath^nais — Speak  to  him,  child." 

The  democratically  haughty  Benedict  is  exasperated  by  this 
pompous  affability. 

^  He  had  fixed  a  bold  and  mocking  gaze  upon  Valentine.  .  .  .  But  the 
expression  of  that  beautiful  face  was  so  sweet  and  serene,  the  sound  of 
that  voice  so  pure  and  so  soothing,  that  the  young  man  dropped  his  eyes 
and  blushed  like  a  girl. 

*'  Ah  Sir,'*  said  she,  '*  what  I  can  say  to  you  most  sincerely,  is,  thatl 
love  Athenais  like  a  sister.  Pray  bring  her  to  me,  I  have  been  long 
seeking  without  finding  her,  and  would  fain  embrace  her." 

'  Benedict  bowed  profoundly,  and  soon  returned  with  his  cousin. 
Ath6nais  now  walked  about  the  fete,-  arm  in  arm  with  the  nohle 
daughter  of  the  Counts  of  Raimbault;  and  although  she  aflfected  to 
take  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  Valentine  really  did,  she  could  not 
disguise  the  triumph  of  her  proud  joy,  as  she  met  the  women  who 
envied,  and  strove  to  run  her  down. 
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'  The  fiddle  now  gave  the  signal  for  the  Bourrce  (a  provincial  dance) ^ 
Lth^nius  was  engaged  to  dance  it  with  one  of  the  youths  who  had  way- 
iid  her^  and  she  requested  Mademoiselle  de  Raimbault  to  be  her  m-a- 
ic 

'*  I  must  wait  till  I  am  asked/'  Valentine  answered  with  a  smile. 

"  Well  then,  Benedict,"  exclaimed  Athena'is  eagerly,  "  go  and  ask 
Mademoiselle.*' 

*  The  intimidated  Benedict  consulted  Valentine's  eyes.  In  their  soft 
md  candid  expression  he  read  the  wish  to  accept  his  offer,  and  took  a 
lq>  towards  her.  But  the  Comtesse  suddenly  touched  her  arm,  saying 
add  enough  to  be  heard  by  Benedict ; 

■"  My  child,  I  forbid  your  dancing  la  bourree  with  any  one  but  M.  de 
iuisac." 

*  Benedict  now  first  observed  a  very  handsome  young  man,  upon 
fhose  arm  the  Comtesse  leant  5  and  he  recollected  the  name  of  Made- 
Bpiselle  de  Raimbault's  intended.  He  understood  the  mother  s  motive. 
Ua  certain  trill  of  the  fiddle,  executed  before  beginning  la  bourree, 
!very  gentleman,  by  immemorial  custom,  salutes  his  partner.  The 
^omte  de  Lansac,  too  well  bred  to  allow  himself  such  a  liberty  in 

Eblic,  compromised  matters  with  the  laws  of  Berry,  by  respectfully 
»ing  Valentine's  hand. 

*  He  then  tried  a  few  steps,  but  finding  it  impossible  to  catch  the 
measure  of  this  dance,  which  no  stranger  ever  could  dance  well,  he 
Mq)ped  and  said  to  Valentine — 

"  I  have  now  done  my  part,  and  at  your  mother's  command  installed 
yoa  here ;  but  my  awkwardness  must  not  spoil  your  pleasure.  You 
btd  a  partner  waiting  you;  allow  me  to  resign  my  claim  to  him." 
And  turning  to  Benedict,  he  added,  in  a  tone  of  exquisite  politeness, 
"Will  you,  sir,  kindly  be  my  substitute?  You  will  acquit  yourself  far 
better  than  me."  .... 

*  The  Countess  was  satisfied  with  the  diplomatic  manner  in  which 
W  intended  son-in-law  had .  arranged  the  aft'air.  But  suddenly  the 
Wdler,  facetious  and  waggish  as  are  all  genuine  artists,  interrupted  the 
wrof  the  dance,  and  with  a  malicious  affectation,  repeated  the  impera- 
tive trill.  The  new  dancer  is  bound  to  salute  his  partner.  Benedict 
*wns  pale,  and  is  out  of  countenance.  Daddy  Lhery,  frightened  at  the 
fDger  that  he  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the  Countess,  springs  to  the  musician  and 
injplores  him  to  go  on  with  the  dance.  The  village  Orpheus  will  listen 
^nothing;  triumphant  amidst  peals  of  laughter  and  of  bravos,  he  per- 
mits in  not  resuming  the  air  until  the  indispensable  form  is  gone  through. 
The  other  dancers  grow  impatient.  Madame  de  Raimbault  is  about  to 
*Ae  away  her  daughter.  But  M.  de  Lansac,  a  courtier  and  a  man  of 
^nse,  feeling  the  ridicule  of  the  scene,  again  addresses  Benedict : 

"  Come,  sir,  must  I  again  authorize  you  to  enforce  a  right,  of  which 
*  dared  not  avail  myself?  You  spare  me  nothing  of  your  triumph." 

*  Benedict  pressed  his  quivering  lips  to  the  velvet  cheek  of  the  young 
pottntess.  A  sudden  sensation  of  pride  and  joy  animated  him  for  an 
jQstaot,  but  he  observed  that  Valentine,  amidst  her  blushes,  was 
?^ing  heartily  at  the  incident  j  and  he  recollected  that  whenM*  de 
^Qsac  kissed  her  hand,  she  had  likewise  blushed)  but  had  TiOt\a\x^^^« 
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That  \'ery  evening  Benedict  becomes  the  agent  in  the  fitokn 
interviews  between  the  two  noble  sisters ;  and»  notwithstanding 
the  fair  promise  of  the  blush  unalloyed  by  a  laugh^  be  and  Valeo^ 
tine  presently  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  each  other.  Both 
ure,  however,  conscious  of  the  insuperable  obstacles  that  sever 
them ;  and  although  Benedict  refuses  to  fulfil  his  eugagetneot 
with  Athenais^  Valentine  so  far  fulfils  hers  with  M.  de  LansaCi 
as  to  go  through  the  marriage  ceremony :  but  she  excludes  him 
from  the  bridal  chamber  upon  a  plea  of  illness,  and  puts  herietf 
to  sleep  with  a  good  dose  of  opium.  Meanwhile*  Benedicti  i 
pair  of  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockety  has  concealed  himself  in  this 
same  bridal  chamber,  with  the  benevolent  intention  of  preserYiDl 
unsullied  the  virgin  purity  of  his  beloved,  by  blowing  out  either 
the  bridegroom's  brains  or  hers,  and  then  his  own.  Of  the  noo 
turnal  scene  that  ensues  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  lover,  in  point 
of  fact,  respects  the  purity  he  had  come  to  guard ;  but  desplsiilfiog 
of  being  able  to  guard  it  much  longer,  upon  going  away  before 
daylight  he  executes  so  much  of  his  original  purpose  as  to  blow 
out  his  own  brains.  He  does  the  job  imperfectly,  however,  and 
recovers.  But  Valentine  is  made  really  ill  by  the  shock  of  the 
first  report;  and  ill  M.  de  Lansac  leaves  her,  thus  avoiding  the 
inconvenience  of  taking  a  wife  with  him  upon  his  diplomatic 
mission  to  Petersburg. 

Fifteen  months  of  platonic  love  follow,  guarded  by  the  vigilaael 
of  poor  Louise^  who,  though  distracted  with  jealousy,  carefully 
watches  over  her  darling  sister.  At  the  end  of  this  time  M.  As 
Lansac  returns  unexpectedly  from  Russia;  but  it  is  the  impor- 
tunity of  creditors,  not  love  for  the  wife  whose  fottune  is  to 
satisfy  them,  that  brings  him  back.  Without  offering  to  penetrata 
into  her  maiden  bower,  he  desires  Valentine  to  sign  papers  that 
enable  him  to  sell  her  estates,  shows  her  that  he  is  aware  of  her 
connexion  with  Benedict  and  believes  it  to  be  criminal,  repuliN 
her  attempts  at  confession^  refuses  her  request  to  save  her  froB 
danger  by  taking  her  away  with  him,  and  departs.  And  now  tkl 
virtue  of  the  lovers  is  at  length  exhausted*  Madame  Dudetant 
says : — 

'  tt  was  a  fatal  moment,  that,  sooner  dr  later,  must  arrive.  Hiere  ii 
too  tnuch  temerity  in  hoping  to  subdue  passion  at  the  age  of  twes^t 
and  amidst  daily  interviews.  .  .  . 

'  When  the  moment  of  repentance  came,  it  wa$  terrible.  Then  bittaily 
did  Benedict  lament  a  happiness  that  cost  him  so  dear.  His  fault  wai 
visited  with  the  severest  punishment  that  could  have  been  inflicted  Qfoa 
him }  he  saw  Valentine  weep,  and  pine  away  in  sorrow.' 

But  time  is  not  given  to  see  what  would  hav6  come  of  tbi^  f^ 
fkHtancek    ValeBtine  is  expelled  from  the  home  of  her  Mitfl 
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)j  her  base  husband's  creditors,  and  seeks  shelter  at  the  farm, 
which  Benedict  had  ceased  to  inhabit,  since  his  rejection  of  his 
xnisin's  hand.  There  i\thenais,  who  had  consoled  herself  and 
mrried^  gives  up  her  own  room  to  Valentine,  whom  Benedict 
MiTately  visits,  to  discuss  and  arrange  their  future  plans,  M .  de 
Lttisac  having,  meanwhile,  obligingly  got  himself  shot  in  a  duel. 
rhe  husband  of  Ath^nai's,  who  had  been  absent,  coming  home  at 
Bight,  sees  a  man  in  his  wife's  room,  and  shoots  him  as  he  goes 
iway.  Valentine  dies  of  despair,  the  remorseful  murderer  drinks 
himself  to  death,  the  wealthy  Lherys  purchase  the  Raimbault 
domains  and  chateau^  and  the  pretty,  young  and  widowed  Ath6- 
marries  the  illegitimate  son  of  Louise. 


Of  the  third  of  this  series  of  novels,  Lelia,  we  shall  speak 
much  more  briefly.  It  is  decidedly  the  worst,  and  we  strongly 
Muipect  that  few  readers  who  chanced  to  begin  their  acquaint- 
ttce  with  the  set  by  its  perusal,  would  think  of  opening  another 
of  them  To  give  such  an  anal3^sis  of  Lelia  as  we  have  given 
of  Valentine  is  impossible,  since  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
itxtay  is  such  as  respect  for  our  readers  and  ourselves  must  pre- 
tmt  our  even  alluding  to.  Like  Valentine,  it  is  an  attack  upon 
die  existing  laws  of  society,  and  to  say  the  truth,  though  for  the 
KMsons  above  intimated  we  cannot  explain,  its  satire  seems  to  be 
directed  nearly  as  much  against  those  of  nature.  But  we  will 
wdeavour,  by  a  few  brief  words  concerning  the  story  and  its 
dburacters,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  most 
extraordinary  production  of  a  woman,  not  belonging  to  the 
fiarriette  Wilson  class,  and  to  show  that  its  popularity  in  France, 
luid  all  this  lady's  writings  are,  we  are  assured,  highly  popular,  is 
BO  wise  owing  to  the  usual  arts  and  address  of  a  story  teller. 

A  very  young,  pure,  and  enthusiastic  poet  is  in  love  with  a 
iijsterious  beauty,  Lelia,  a  compound  of  romance,  ultra-Germain 
tnascendentalism,  and  the  coldest  irony*  She,  who  has  had  one 
repilar  intrigue^  and  been  somewhat  disgusted  therewith,  returns 
Ui  passion  platonically,  tricks  him  into  mistaking  a  courtezan 
(her  sister)  for  herself,  and  laughs  at  him  for  being  so  duped  into 
iOosory  happiness.  Hereupon  our  pure  enthusiast,  in  rage, 
T^enge^  mortification,  and  despair^  plunges  headlong  into  an 
tt&ra-extravagance  of  debauchery,  of  which  he  is  about  to  die^ 
then  he  prevents  the  catastrophe  by  suicide.  The  female  cha- 
tM^T  presented  to  us  as  the  most  amiable  in  disposition,  the 
i&ost  consistent  and  rational  in  conduct,  is  the  aforesaid  cour- 
tezan; and  the  male  preacher  and  pattern  of  virtue  is  a  gentle- 
^fB  who,  after  runmng  a  career  of  wild  libertinism  and  yet 
wiMor  gambling,  has  committed  forgery^  been  convicted,  branded. 
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and  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  he  has  duly  served  his  time, 
learned  philosophy  and  morality.  We  must  add,  though  the 
remark  be  far  inferior  in  importance  to  the  preceding,  that  the 
poet,  the  ex-galley  slave,  and  Lelia  herself,  are  all  so  mystically 
metaphysical  in  their  conversations  and  reasonings,  as  actually  to 
bewilder  a  plain  English  intellect,  and  make  us  despair  of  finding 
anything  at  once  decent  and  intelligible  to  extract. 

But  perhaps  that  obtuseness  of  perception,  which  the  French 
deem  indigenous  to  our  foggy  isle  {isle  brumeuse),  may  have 
given  us  a  false  view  of  Lelia;  and  by  good  luck  we  have  the 
means  of  enabling  the  reader  to  balance  our  opinion  against  the 
fair  author's  own.  In  the  already  cited  preface  to  Le  Secretaire 
Intime,  after  the  justification  of  Indiana  and  Valentine  that  has 
been  given,  she  goes  on  to  speak  of  Lelia : 

*  But  may  not  poesy  overstep  the  bounds  of  these  peaceable  felicities, 
these  persevering  credulities  ?  (To  wit,  those  of  women  who  go  on 
loving  and  trusting  again  and  again.)  Is  she  not  entitled  to  take  for 
the  subject  of  her  studies  those  sad  exceptions,  who,  upon  being  un- 
deceived, pass  from  disappointment  to  despair,  from  despair  to  doubt, 
from  doubt  to  irony,  from  irony  to  pity,  and  from  pity  to  a  serene  im- 
passive resignation — a  religious  disdain  of  all  that  is  not  God  or  Thought. 

«  «  «  * 

*  Sensual  happiness,  pleasure  heedless  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow,  the 
triumph  of  the  body  over  the  soul,  may  appear  to  Irony  herself,  with 
all  her  pride  and  self-sufficiency,  a  subject  rather  of  regret  than  of  com- 
passion. The  silent  and  lonely  insulation  of  thought  wrapped  up  in  it- 
self may  give  serenity,  but  not  happiness.  In  presence  of  those  joyj 
to  which  she  cannot  condescend.  Reason  maybe  permitted  to  grieve  over 
the  desart  atmosphere  in  which  she  has  taken  refuge.  There  is  noth'mg 
in  this  resigned  sadness  like  the  apology  of  libertinism.  The  wise  roan 
may  envy  the  courtezan  without  ceasing  to  be  wise.  Plato  may  be 
jealous  of  Aspasia,  without  prizing  less  highly  the  lessons  of  Socrates. 

'That  Doubt,  born  of  Disappointment,  should  unreservedly  admiw 
Passion  sanctified  by  trial  and  pain — should  kneel  to  the  man  whoh« 
traversed  vice  and  its  attendant  tortures,  in  order  to  rise  laboriously  to 
the  serenity  of  courage  and  of  lucid  conceptions, — is  that  a  subject  of 
scandal? .  .  . 

'  If  these  three  tales'  {Indiana,  Valentine^  and  Lelia)  *  are  to  all  think- 
ing minds  what  they  are  to  himself,  the  author  cannot  divine  how  a 
portraiture  of  domestic  morals  that  had  seemed  correct,  how  a  detail  of 
the  internal  conflicts  of  a  woman  long  hesitating  between  duty  tM 
passion,  that  had  been  thought  true  to  nature,  can  suddenly  lose  all  the 
merit  attributed  to  them,  because  Thought,  after  having  exposed  Brt- 
tality  and  Egotism,  takes  a  fancy  to  attack  Enthusiasm.* 

Lelia  was  speedily  followed  by  Rose  et  Blanche,  in  eveiy  w- 
dpect  a  less  objectionable  work^  and  less  inferior  to  Indiana,  bnt 
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another  assault  upon  the  existing  state  of  the  world,  and  amongst 
Dther  parts  thereof,  upon  that  beautifully  Christian  institution 
which  might  well  reconcile  the  philanthropic  mind  to  all  that  is 
censurable  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith — we  mean  that  of  les 
Soeurs  de  la  Charite  (the  Sisters  of  Charity).  Madame  Dude- 
vant  does  not,  indeed,  deny  the  merits  of  these  uncloistered  locO" 
native  nuns,  their  services  to  suiiering  humanity,  or  the  superi- 
ority of  their  disinterested  pious  zeal,  over  the  mercenary  cares  of 
paid  hospital  servants;  but  she  strips  them  altogether  of  the 
poetic  charm  with  which  the  imagination  loves  to  invest  a  deli* 
cate,  highly  educated,  highly  born  and  affluent  woman,  over* 
coming  the  disgust  of  habitual  refinement,  the  innate  repugnance 
of  the  senses,  in  order  to  devote  her  whole  existence  to  a  sad 
iniDistering  to  *'  all  those  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  She  presents 
BS  in  her  Soeur  d£  la  Charite  with  an  excellent  but  coarse-issima 
ttck  nurse,  rigidly  chaste,  but  deriding  and  despising  every  species 
of  delicacy  and  sensibility,  as  defects  that  must  unfit  their  luckless 
possessor  for  the  discharge  of  her  duties  to  male  patients,  and 
oven  suffering  her  tongue  to  echo  the  oaths,  slang,  and  almost  the 
9ore  offensive  expressions,  to  which  her  attendance  upon  such 
patients  has  inured  her  ear. 

The  story  is  this.  Rose  is  a  young  strolling  actress,  born,  almost 
upon  the  stage,  of  the  most  profligate  of  affectionate  mothers,  and 
wought  up  behind  the  scenes.     From  innate  purity  she  resists 
ker  mother's  exhortations  and  commands  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
earnings  of  her  honest  art  by  the  ampler  gains  of  that  infamous 
tiaffic,  which^  in  France  at  least,  is  too  often  combined  with  the 
profession  of  a  public  performer.     At  length  her  mother's  re- 
proaches and  filial  duty  wring  from  her  a  loathing  obedience, 
when  the  depth  and  dignity  of  her  despair  constrain  the  young 
profligate  to  whom  she  is  sold  to  respect  her  innocence.     This  is 
ft  bold,  we  think  a  fine  conception,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  Scott, 
We  can  fancy  such  an  incident  as  beautiful  and  sublime  as  it  is 
overpowering.     But  we  regret  to  say,  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  writer,  this  scene,  so  difficult  to  manage,  is  not  as  well  exe- 
cuted as  conceived,  nor  yet  touched  with  the  nice  delicacy  requi- 
re to  allow  of  our  extracting  it.     The  conquered  libertine  places 
Bose  first  with  his  devotee  sister,  then  in  a  convent  for  educa- 
Bon,  and  she  resolves  to  love  her  deliverer  hopelessly  and  eter- 
Wly.     Her  former  profession  being  discovered,  she  is  expelled 
the  convent,   returns   to  the   stage,  and   acquires   a  high   cha- 
iracter  alike  for  virtue  and  for  talent.     Here  she  captivates  her 
original  protector,  Horace  Cazales,  and  they  are  upon  the  point 
9^ marriage;  but  the  Cazales  family  successfully  labour  to  pre- 
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vent  80  disreputable  an  alliance,  and  succeed  in  estranging  him 
from  the  actress. 

Meanwhile,  Blanche  is  a  novice  in  the  Parisian  convent,  where 
Rose  was  a  boarder,  and  a  romantic  friendship  has  sprung  up  be» 
tween  the  two  young  girls.     Blanche  falls  in  love  witli  the  draw* 
ing-master,  another  libertine,  who  returns  her  passion,  but  not    I 
ardently  enough  to  think  of  incumbering  himself  with  a  portion*    j 
less  wife.     Chance  throws  in  her  way,  amongst  his  drawingi,  a    { 
paper,  written  by  his  bosom  friend  Horace  Cazal^s,  confessing bi|    j 
having,  two  or  three  years  since,  taken  a  shameless  advantage  of    ; 
the  imbecility  of  a  poor  idiot  girl,  Denise  Lazare,  bequeathed  to 
his  care  by  her  dying  father,  to  whom  he,  Horace,  owed  the  pre*    , 
servation  of  his  life,  and  stating  that  he  had  subsequently  placed 
her  in  a  convent  at  Bordeaux.     This  paper  strangely  disorden 
Blanche,  whose  recollections  of  anything  prior  to  a  recent  violent 
nervous  illness  are  quite  indistinct.     She  shows  the  paper  to  her    \ 
confessor,  and  reveals  her  confused  recollections  and  fears;  but    ; 
he  argues  against  them  as  nervous  delusions,  and  the  preparatioBi 
for  her  taking  the  veil  proceed.     We  will  extract  the  scene  of  her 
profession,  as  again  in  a  different  style  from  those  we  have  already 
given. 

'  Upon  this  day  the  church,  its  inlaid  floor  waxed  like  that  of  a  saloni  and 
resplendent  as  a  mirror,  was  dressed  out  with  flowers,  as  for  the  gayot 
of  festivals.  The  walls  were  tapestried  with  garlands,  the  pavement  of 
the  choir  was  strewed  with  rose-leaves,  the  vaulted  roof  impregnated  with 
incense.  The  great  silver  chandeliers,  the  golden  angles  of  the  tahirt 
nacle  and  of  the  cross,  the  rosettes  of  the  gothio  frame- work,  gUMM 
with  light  and  sunshine ;  and  the  metal  powers  heaped  upon  the  sbrilMti 
rendered  the  altar  radiant  with  the  splendour  reflected  from  their  bril^ 
liant  surfaces.  The  organ  poured  out  floods  of  its  own  full  and  vihratOfJ 
harmony;  the  bell  rebounded  with  joyous  cadences  in  its  Italian  belfrY; 
the  metallic  and  penetrating  voices  of  young  maidens  floated  dylnglj 
away,  from  arcade  to  arcade,  amidst  the  clouds  of  incense  and  of  melodjf. 
Whilst  gazing  upon  the  chapel  thus  dazzling,  whilst  breathing  such  pff- 
fumes,  whilst  inhaling  the  inebriating  mystic  humidity  that  seixed  the 
soul  at  the  foot  of  the  columns,  whilst  plunging  in  the  extacy  whid) 
thrilled  eveiy  fibre,  deluged  every  recess  of  that  soul,  it  might  have  bean 
difficult  to  guess  that  a  poor  girl  in  the  vigour  of  her  age,  U\  the  int 
bloom  of  her  beauty,  wa^  about  to  be  affianced  to  eternid  seclusipn,  t  <  i 

*  The  clergy  invited  to  the  ceremony  adorned  the  choir  with  the  loxnry 
of  their  wealth,  with  the  splendour  of  their  glory.  .  •  •  ,  The  gallerici 
were  thronged  with  the  numerous  friends  of  the  community,  as  an  author 
fills  the  pit  of  the  theatre  with  friends  to  applaud  his  piece  5  the  bac|[  of 
the  chapel  was  occupied  by  the  nuns  in  long  black  mantles ;  the  pnpOs 
and  boarders  filled  the  middle  portion,  separated  by  gratings  fnm  the 
other  two  5  and  the  crowd  that  had  been  unable  to  make  way  Into  the 
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a)leries»  preued  into  that  part  of  the  church  whence  profane  eyei  could 
ot  pierce  the  veil  that  divided  them  from  the  nuns, 

'  But  at  a  given  signal,  after  the  customary  chaunts  and  a  short  addi^ss 

■om  the  confessor^  the  Abbe  P ,  the  black  curtain  glided  hack  upon 

s  rodt>  and  the  whole  chapter  of  the  Augustine  nuns  was  seen,  ranged 
I  a  semicircle  of  stalls.  Alone,  kneeling  before  a  praying  desk,  the 
ovice,  richly  attired,  enveloped  in  a  white  Indian  shawl  and  a  silver 
una  veil,  awaited  IkerpartnU,  represented,  according  to  custom,  by  two 
Hldly  dispoeed  individuals.  The  Abbe  Causcalmon^  with  his  dignified 
Mmaanor  and  venerable  countenance^  was  invariably  commissioned  to 
hgr  4^  father.  He  aiose  gravely,  went  forward,  and  offered  his  hand 
I  a  tall  Soeur  de  Charite,  (sister  Olympie^i  who  had  brought  Blanche 
Wi  a  Bordeaux  convent  to  this,)  who  knelt  amongst  the  spectators^  and 
Igetber  crossing  the  nave  of  the  church,  they  approached  the  novioa. 
lia  worthy  Abbe^  accustomed  to  such  solemnities,  moved  with  due  de- 
hiralion.  Not  so  sister  Olympic,  whose  presence  Blanche  had  solicited, 
ad  whoj  impatient  of  an  idle  ceremony,  dragged  the  Ahbi  by  the  arm, 

nd,  to  his  great  discomposure  hurried  him   forwards But 

imila  her  air  of  hurry,  sister  Olympic  was  in  tears.  She  loved  not  the 
tfpttered  life,  could  not  comprehend  its  use,  and  pitied  those  who  were 
edicated  to  it,  .  .  . 

<  Tk^/tliher  and  moth^r^  each  taking  a  hand  of  the  novice,  again  crossed 
ba  nave,  and  led  her  to  the  high  altar,  where  Monseigneur  the  arch- 
iatiop  of  V  ■  ■■  awaited  her^  seated  in  a  magnificent  arm  chair,  and 
VaiQg  hi«  back  upon  the  Holy  of  Holies^  before  which  knelt  the  multi- 

^Attired  as  for  a  bridal  day,  radiant  in  diamonds,  satin,  lace,  and  flowers, 
be  novice,  trembling  like  a  leaf  beaten  by  the  winds,  advanced  with 
BSooHy  to  a  cushion  placed  at  Monseigneur's  feet.  The  rich  dress, 
lIlpQ  from  the  convent  treasury  only  for  such  occasions,  heightened 
be  degance  of  her  lofty  stature^  now  timidly  bent,  and  the  dazzling 
rhiteness  of  her  bare  arms  and  shoulders.  Her  heart  throbbed  under 
ha  bait  o{  pearls,  and  when  sister  Olympie  awkwardly  threw  back  the 
i|U  which  had  concealed  that  lovely  face  from  all  eyes,  she  seemed 
{ hwtttiful  alabaster  virgin  from  the  chisel  of  Canova.  A  murmur  of 
idiairationj  regret,  and  pity,  arose  from  the  throng  that  pressed  forward 
9  look  upon  her. 

••  My  dear  daughter,"  said  the  archbishop,  "  what  do  you  ask  V* 

*'V\xt  father  and  mother  answered,  **  We  present  our  beloved  daughter 
ia  the  minister  of  the  Lord,  that  she,  now  the  betrothed  of  Christ,  may 
become  bis  bride." 

*'  It  it  well,"  returned  the  prelate,  ''  let  her  approach,  and  may  the 
Lord  give  ear  to  her  prayers  V* 
-'The  novice  arose. 

**  Yoa  are  affianced  to  the  Lord,  my  dear  daughter/' 

**  Yea,  father,"  answered  sister  Blanche,  so  softly  and  timidly,  that 
Kvce  could  the  sound  of  her  voice  be  beard. 

**SinQe^when?*' 

'^Mor^  than  three  years.*' 
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"  Have  you  reached  the  age  at  which  you  can  dispose  of  yourself  r 

"  I  am  upwards  of  twenty-one  years  old. 

**^  What  is  your  name^  my  dear  sister  ?** 

*'  Sister  Blanche." 

'^  That  is  your  conventual  name ;  but  your  name  amongst  men  T 

"  Blanche. — ^I  never  knew" 

"  Denise  Lazare,"  said  sister  Olympic,  in  audible  accents. 

^  The  effect  of  this  name  seemed  magical  upon  several  persons  neu 
the  altar.  The  Abbe  P ,  who  stood  upon  its  steps,  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise^  and  hastened  towards  the  novice  with  a  vivacitj 
not  belonging  to  his  age.  Sister  Blanche  shuddered  as  though  ared-ho 
iron  had  touched  her  -,  and  her  pale  face  was  crimsoned.  She  half  arose 
as  if  to  protest  against  sister  Olympic's  sentence.  But  suddenly,  castiDj 

her  bewildered  eyes  around,  she  grasped  the  Abbe  P 's  arm,  ani 

clinging  to  it  with  all  her  strength  she  stretched  out  her  other  ham 
towards  a  man,  lividly  pale,  who  had  detached  himself  from  the  crowd 
and  stood  before  her,  motionless,  his  hair  on  end,  his  lips  blue.  Then 
collecting  all  the  courage  inspired  by  terror  and  distraction, 

''  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  !"  she  exclaimed,  seeking  to  hide  herself  under  ih 
folds  of  her  confessor's  white  official  robe^  and  fell  senseless  upon  tli 
richly  flowered  carpet  of  the  altar. 

*  The  pale  man,  in  whom  the  reader  will  have  recognized  Horac 
Cazales,  had  stood  petrified  from  the  moment  the  novice's  veil  wa 
removed.  But  when  she  recognized  him,  when  she  had  blasted  bii 
with  her  dreadful  gaze,  he  sprang  towards  her,  and  would  have  foUowe 
sister  Olympic,  who,  in  her  robust  arms^  was  carrying  Blanche  d 

toward  the  choir,  had  not  the  Abbe  P ,  with  his  air  of  blende 

mildness  and  severity,  seized  him  by  the  coat. 

"  No  scandal,  sir,"  said  he  to  Horace  in  an  under  tone.  **  I  kwn 
every  thing.  I  will  have  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  in  the  com 
of  the  day  3  withdraw."  ' 

Horace  Cazal6s  is  now  persuaded  by  his  devout  sister,  that  i 
is  his  duty,  forgetting  the  actress  Rose,  to  marry  his  former  fie 
tim ;  as  is  Blanche  by  a  young  ascetic  Jesuit  confessor^  sabiti 

tuted  for  the  unmanageably  rational  Jesuit,  Abb6  P ,  thtti 

is  her's  to  efface  her  unconscious  pollution  by  the  Church's  saBC 
tion,  and  to  save  her  polluter's  soul  by  accepting  his  hand.  Sh 
dies  of  agitation  and  suffering  upon  the  evening  of  her  weddiof 
day,  and  Rose  again  forsakes  the  theatre  to  take  the  veil  in  A 
convent — the  superior  who  had  expelled  her  being  cbaogedi- 
where  she  had  known  and  loved  Blanche. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  that  there  is  much  to  dislike  i 
well  as  to  like  in  Rose  et  Blanche.  It  is  less  animated  o 
interesting  in  its  progress  than  Indiana  and  Valentine ;  but  wh 
we  feel  most  disposed  to  censure  is,  that  Rose,  who/surroumio 
by  vice,  bad  conceived  and  loved  virtue  as  something  poeticaD] 
beautiful  and  heroic^  finds  it  so  dull;  so  prosaically  commooplac< 
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io  the  devotee's  chateau,  and  in  the  convent,  during  her  first  resi- 
dence there,  that  we  cannot  help  fearing  she  should  repent  her 
resistance  to  her  mother's  will.  Nor  is  this  irksome  feeling  re- 
lieved by  representations  of  her  self-satisfaction  in  her  own  good 
conduct,  during  her  second  theatrical  career.  Then  we  see  her 
first  engrossed  by  her  love  for  Horace,  and  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
him  her  hardly  earned  reputation,  nay,  in  her  secret  heart,  even  her 
long  high- prized  virtue,  and  afterwards  broken-hearted  by  his 
desertion,  and  the  death  of  Blanche.  Has  our  authoress  no  sus- 
picion  of  the  secret  and  proud  self-enjoyment  of  arduous  virtue? 

The  next  of  our  authoress's  publications  is  a  collection  of  tales. 
Id  which  the  longest,  Le  Secretaire  Intime,  gives  its  name :  and^ 
M  the  shorter  tales  are  merely  so  many,  not  very  interesting,  ver- 
noes  of  the  authoress's  favourite  theses,  to  wit,  virtue  without 
absolute  chastity,  and  the  difficulty  to  the  heart  of  woman  of 
kving  a  second  time  after  the  disappointment  of  its  first  affec- 
tions, to  the  Secretaire  Intime  we  shall  confine  out  attention ;  the 
nAer  that  we  here  find,  what  we  suspect  to  be  George  Sand's 
or  Madame  Dudevant's  beau  ideal  of  wedded  life. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  young  Frenchman  (Count  St.  Julien,) 
of  a  noble  but  decayed  family,  austerely  educated  by  a  con- 
scientious Catholic  priest,  who  runs  away  from  his  father's  dila- 
pidated ci'devant  chateau  in  disgust  upon  learning  that  his  mother 
Bad,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  been  frail.  On  the  road  he  falls 
in  with  a  beautiful  Italian  princess,  in  a  rather  theatrical  cos- 
tme,  but  the  actual  reigning  sovereign  of  dominions,  some  few 
miles  square,  in  Friuli ;  he  pleases  her  fancy,  and  is  engaged 
as  her  confidential  secretary.  Princess  Quiutilia  Cavalcanti  im- 
mediately becomes  to  her  new  secretary  an  object  of  admiration^ 
curiosity,  perplexity  and  suspicion.  She  is  mcomparably  beau- 
tiful, intellectual,  zealous  in  her  sovereign  duties,  and  learned, 
ttd  almost  equally  giddy,  coquettish  and  frivolous ;  whilst  her 
fimk  good  humour  too  often  degenerates  into  a  sort  of  hail-fellow- 
vell-met  manner,  into  masculine  coarseness,  for — horresco  rejerens, 
bst  the  truth  must  be  told — the  beautiful  princess  smokes  !  St. 
Jolien  is  immediately  assailed  with  reports  of  her  licentiousness 
and  cruelty.  A  French  traveller  boasts  of  having  had  a  bal 
iopera  intrigue  with  her  at  Paris.  A  story  is  current  at  her 
court  of  a  certain  Max,  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  German  prince, 
iDd  her  first  love,  who  had  unaccountably  disappeared  after  a 
I^blic  quarrel  with  her,  and  was  believed  to  be  buried  in  a  cer- 
4m  pavilion,  further  notorious  as  the  usual  scene  of  her  assig- 
iations.  An  equerry  intimates  that  he  has  been  a  favoured  lover, 
tod  owes  his  life,  as  a  discarded  one,  solely  to  his  extreme  dis- 
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cretion ;  atid  a  pdge,  wham  the  princess  persists  in  treating  af 
It  child,  dnd  admitting  to  the  famifiarity  of  a  child,  incessaattf 
rallies  Bt.  Jufien  upon  his  stupidity  and  ddness,  in  not  usitingf 
the  post  of  favourite  to  that  of  confidential  secretary.  A  thousand 
accidents  confirm  these  degrading  ideas  of  Quintilia,  which  are 
contradicted  only  by  want  of  actual  evidence,  and  by  her  appaieat 
tranquil  consciousness  of  self->approbation.  The  unhappy  secret 
tary  meanwhile  is  madly  in  love  with  his  princess^  utterly  at  a  ksi 
whether  to  think  her  the  first  of  created  beings^  or  another  Gh 
therine  II.  of  Russia,  jealous  of  every  body,  and  thorot^Uy 
miserable.  At  length  he  hazards  a  declaration  of  his  passion, 
which  is  received  with  irony,  and  followed  by  a  confession  of  his 
uncertainties  about  her  character.  Some  days  afterwards,  the 
princess  sends  for  him,  desires  him  to  turn  his  love  into  friendship, 
^nd,  to  prove  her  value  for  this  last  sentiment  from  him,  pm 
him  an  explanation,  which,  however,  explains  nothing,  eieept, 
perhaps.  Some  of  the  writer's  peculiar  notions.  The  passage  tbit 
ieems  to  bear  this  interpretation  is  as  follows : — 

'  Do  not  take  nie  for  a  virtuous  Woman,  Jnlien.  I  know  net  wbtt 
virtue  is  -,  I  believe  in  it  as  I  do  in  Providence,  without  defining  or 
<NytBprebending  it.  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  struggle  against  onesdf  j 
I  never  bad  occasion  to  do  so  j  I  never  subjected  myself  to  principles; 
I  have  never  felt  a  want  of  tbem  ;  I  never  was  hurried  fur^r  tbso  I 
chose  to  go ;  I  have  fully  indulged  all  my  fanciesi  and  never  foood 
myself  in  danger*  A  man  who  feels  in  bis  soul  no  shameful  wound  re- 
quiring concealment  may  drink  to  intoxication,  and  lay  bare  to  view  all 
tne  recesses  of  bis  conscience.  A  woman  who  does  not  love  vice  need 
not  fear  it ;  she  may  traverse  its  mire  without  a  single  stain  upon  her 
gown  J*  she  may  touch  the  foulness  of  soul  of  others,  as  the  sister  of 
charity  touches  the  leprosy  in  the  hospital.  She  has  the  privilege  of 
toleration  and  pardon  :  if  she  does  not  use  it  she  must  be  wicked.  To 
be  ehaste  and  wicked  is  to  be  cold,  to  be  chaste  and  kind  is  to  be  good* 
I  never  thought  this  difficult  for  well  governed  minds.' 

We  will  add  an  extract  or  two,  exhibiting  princess  Quintiliaai 
she  appears  to  St.  Julien  and  the  reader.  She  has  been  for 
itionths  shut  up  in  her  cabinet  with  her  secretary,  studying  tbo 
philosophy  of  government,  preparing  codes  of  law,  maturing  pro« 
jects  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  subjects. 

'  Six  months  had  passed  thus.  One  evening  the  work  was  finished) 
iht  princess  had  been  more  serious  and  thoughtful  than  usual ;  iba 
wrote  With  her  own  band  a  last  page  in  the  register  that  Julien  ofiered 
her*  While  she  wrote,  Ginetta,  (a  favourite  waiting  maid,)  who  had 
stolen  softly  into  the  room,  waited  anxiously,  her  quick  eye  glaodol 
interrogatively,  now  at  the  door  where  Julien  perceived  the  skirt  of 
(jaleotto  (the  page),  now  at  the  darkened  and  knitted  brow  of  the  prio- 

■        -  -      ,       -  -  -  m 

^  thiA  se^Mft  rather  e&siet  fbr  tnaa  hi  his  doublet  and  hose,  than  for  woiMn  i^k^ 
£owing  robes»«-Fetticoats  are  apt  to  get  wi\^  <li«^^l«d  Vx  Um  taks. 
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The  princess  laid  down  her  pen  absently,  buried  ber  bend  in  ber 
liandsy  took  the  pen  up  again^  played  a  moment  with  a  lock  of  ber  bair 
that  bad  broken  loose,  started,  wrote  a  few  figures,  signed  tbe  register^ 
closed  and  pushed  it  away.  Then  rising,  she  turned  to  Ginetta,  and 
stuck  tbe  pen  amidst  her  black  locks.  Tbe  chambermaid  uttered  a 
ay  of  joy.  "  Have  you  done  at  last,  madam  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Will 
tint  beautiful  band  quit  the  pen  to  resume  tbe  sceptre  and  the  fan  ? 
•  •  •  May  I  toss  to  tbe  winds  the  ugly  pen  that  you  have  placed  in  my 
bair,  and  that  feels  as  heavy  as  lead  V* 

**  Make  an  auto-da^Jloi  it  an  thou  wilt/'  answered  Quintilia  $ ''  1  work 
no  more  this  year."' 

She  now,  to  the  mortification  of  St.  JulieUi  gives  herself  up 
to  mirth  with  Ginetta  and  Galeotto,  and  devotes  her  attention 
U  exclusively  to  inventing  dresses  for  a  fancy  ball,  as  she  bad 
previously  done  to  legislation  and  political  economy. 

'  The  ball  was  magnificent.  Thanks  to  one  of  the  princess's  most 
ivlHmsical  devices,  the  whole  court  represented  an  immense  collection 
of  butterflies  and  other  insects.  Variegated  tight  dresses  fitted  close  to 
the  shape ;  great  wings  of  different  materials,  adjusted  by  invisible  wires, 
were  unfolded  behind  the  shoulders,  or  along  the  back  5  and  no  one 
fioold  sufficiently  admire  the  correctness  of  the  tints  and  shades,  the  cut 
and  position  of  the  wings ;  even  the  countenance  of  each  insect  was  imi- 
tited  by  tbe  bead-dress  of  the  personifier 

*  Tbe  princess  herself  had  regulated  the  choice  and  the  distribution  of 
the  costumes.  She  had  consulted  twenty  naturalists,  and  turned  over 
eiery  entomological  work  in  her  librarv,  to  obtain  a  degree  of  per- 
fcction,  capable  of  maddening  with  delight  all  professors  of  natural 
luttory,  .  •  . 

'  The  apartments  were  hung  and  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  amongst 
girlands  of  roses,  silken  ladders  were  hidden,  fixed  to  the  walls  or 
bfUDging  from  the  roof.  The  boldest  insects  climbed  up  these  fragile 
Qpports,  and  displayed  themselves  and  their  wings  below  the  ceiung 
or  Detween  the  pillars.  .  •  .  Quintilia,  surrounded  by  professions  m 
lofe  and  adoration,  gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  being  admiredi 
irtth  a  youtbfulness  of  intoxication  that  distracted  St.  Julien.' 

The  favourite  librarian,  a  profound  naturalist,  now  affects  Co 
tike  a  red  scarabeus  or  criocire  for  the  ghost  of  a  scarabeus  that 
lie  had  philosophically  slain ;  the  princess  is  amusing  herself 
with  the  scene,  which  seems  ending  in  a  joyous  recognition^when 
tile  Ahbaie  Scipione,  who  acts  as  master  of  tbe  ceremonies,  leads 
ber  aside  to  the  balcony,  where  St.  Julien  is  lurking  angry  and 
luiseen,  to  tell  her  that  the  red  scarabeus  is  masked  contrary  to 
order,  and  that  nobody  knows  who  be  is.  She  indignantly  orders 
Um  to  be  turned  out  after  telling  bis  name. 

*  **  Sir/'  said  the  ahbaie  to  the  criocire,  with  an  arrogance  assumed 
^  the  first  time  in  his  life,  ^'  who  are  you  ?  Her  highness  insists  upon 
kiKwdng.'* 
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'  Tbe  stranger  whispered  his  name  to  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
but  he  was  not  affected  by  it  as  the  librarian  had  been.  ^*  I  do  oot 
know  you/*  said  he^  ^^  and  as  you  are  not  invited,  I  am  commanded  to 
show  you  out.** 

*'  First  tell  the  princess  my  name,**  rejoined  the  stranger,  **  and  if  she 
then  commands  me  to  withdraw  ....'* 

•  •  •  «  • 

<*  Rosenheim  !*'  exclaimed  the  princess  violently,  '^  did  I  hear  aright! 
Speak  louder.     Or,  no  !  no !  rather  speak  lower, — ^Rosenheim  ?** 

"  Rosenheim/'  repeated  the  abbate,  ready  to  faint. 

'  But  the  princess,  instead  of  crushing  him  with  her  anger,  sprang  with 
a  loud  cry  of  joy  to  his  neck,  and  forcibly  embraced  him,  ejaculating  the 
while :  *'  Ah  !  Vabbate  !  my  dear  abhate  /'*  * 

This  mysteriously  introduced  Rosenheim  proves  in  the  end 
to  be  the  murdered  Max  himself,  who  is  privately  married  to 
Quintilia,  and  prefers  injuring  her  reputation  by  stolen  interviews, 
to  appearing  openly  as  ner  husband.  And  this  we  apprehend  to 
be  Madame  Dudevant's  notion  of  conjugal  felicity;  an  opinion 
strongly  corroborated  by  an  observation  of  the  old  librarian,  the 
confidant  of  Max  and  Quintilia,  who  is  commissioned  to  reveal 
the  state  of  affairs  to  St.  Julien,  prior  to  his  final  dismissal  from 
the  court;  a  fate  which  he  had  justly  brought  upon  himself  by  a 
mad  attempt  upon  the  princess's  person,  as  well  as  by  his  imper- 
tinent  prying  into  her  secrets.  Tbe  librarian  ends  his  explanation 
with  these  words : — 

'  This  union  continues  so  beautiful  and  so  pure,  that  it  proves  the 
excellence  of  those  laws  of  Lycurgus  which  obliged  husbands  to  visit 
their  wives  with  all  the  precautions  employed  by  lovers,  to  avoid  de* 
tection.' 

The  last  novel  upon  our  list  has  made  its  appearance  since  our 
remarks  upon  the  preceding  ones  were  written ;  the  space  which 
these  have  already  occupied  warns  us  to  be  brief  in  what  we 
have  to  say  of  this  new  production  of  our  prolific  authoress.  In 
powerful  writing  and  vigorous  portraiture,  Jacques  bears  more 
resemblance  to  Indiana  and  Valentine,  than  to  its  three  imme- 
diate predecessors ;  and  one  reason  of  this  may  be,  that  the  object 
of  it  is  the  same  with  those  two  remarkable  productions.  Deci- 
dedly, Madame  Dudevant  is  so  much  more  at  home  in  her  deli- 
neations of  matrimonial  miseries,  (of  which  in  fact  Jacques  is  bat 
a  third  picture,)  than  in  any  other  field,  that  she  would  well  deserve 
to  be  called  the  Anti'matrimonial  Novelist,  if  such  a  title  implied 
any  enviable  distinction.  Notwithstanding  the  repeated  dii- 
claimers  which  we  have  seen  she  has  made  of  the  imputed  (fairl/ 
enough,  we  think)  tendency  of  her  works,  she  has  in  this  new  one 
put  the  following  declaration  into  the  mouth  of  the  hero,  wiucb 
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must  be  received^  we  suppose,  as  a  proof  that  her  own  sentiments 
on  the  subject  remain  unaltered. 

'  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion,  I  have  not  become  reconciled  to 
society,  and  marriage  I  still  look  upon  as  one  of  its  most  odious  insti- 
totions.  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be  abolished,  if  mankind  make  any 
progress  towards  justice  and  reason ;  a  more  humane  and  not  less  sacred 
tie  will  replace  it,  and  secure  the  existence  of  the  children  who  shall  be 
bom  to  one  man  and  one  woman,  without  enchaining  for  ever  the  liberty 
of  either.  But  men  are  too  coarse  (gromers)  and  women  too  cowardly 
ifikhei)  to  demand  a  law  more  noble  than  the  law  of  iron  which  rules 
them  5  to  beings  without  conscience  and  without  virtue,  heavy  chains  are 
necessary.  In  this  age  it  is  impossible  to  realise  the  ameliorations  which 
a  few  generous  spirits  dream  of  -,  these  spirits  forget  that  they  are  a  cen- 
tny  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that. before  the  law  can  be 
dianged,  man  himself  must  be  changed/ 

His  actions,  however,  are  not  in  unison  with  his  professions; 
lie  marries — and  is  punished  accordingly. 

.  In  the  present  instance,  the  authoress  has  illustrated  the  impos* 
sibility  of  constant  love,  and  wedded  happiness,  by  the  fate  of  a 
anion,  the  counterpart  of  which  is  certainly  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  actual  life.  The  husband,  Jacques,  is  a  man,  who, 
luiving  lived  through  the  tempest  of  Napoleon's  triumphs  and 
frte,  and  had  some  score  of  impassioned  intrigues  in  as  many 
jears^  becomes,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  tired  of  active  life  and 
tnms  philosopher,  and  fancies  it  happiness  to  lie  on  the  sofa 
and  smoke  hour  after  hour  by  the  side  of  his  wife ;  and  the  lady 
IS  a  pretty,  ignorant,  romantic  school-girl  of  seventeen,  who  has 
Bothmg  upon  earth  with  which  to  occupy  her  solitude  except  her 
love  and  admiration  of  her  silent,  smoking  husband.  Jacques  him- 
self is,  we  must  confess,  a  personage  the  prototype  of  whom  we 
never  had  the  good  luck  to  meet  with,  or  hear  of.  Men  there  are 
•till,  we  doubt  not,  even  in  these  degenerate  days,  who  can  drink 
ft  whole  company  under  the  table,  and  walk  steadily  away.  But 
Aat  a  boy  of  fifteen,  the  first  time  he  pollutes  his  lips  with 
tobacco  or  alcohol,  should  smoke  and  swill  brandy,  at  the 
discretion  of  a  whole  regiment,  without  perceptible  effect  upon 
^ead,  stomach,  or  nerves,  is  a  physiological  phenomenon  as  start- 
ling, as  his  laming,  in  a  previously  determined  manner,  a  professed 
duellist,  the  very  first  time  he  wields  a  sabre.  One  who  begins 
•o  is  not  to  be  judged  by  common  rules  ;  wherefore  we  have  not 
^  word  to  say  upon  the  probability  of  his  committing  suicide,  to 
Enable  his  faithless  wife  to  marry  her  paramour.  The  character 
of  this  personage,  the  fickle,  impetuous,  selfish  Octave,  is  true 
to  nature;  as  is,  we  fear,  the  passion  he  inspires  in  the  tender 
bcart  of  the  sweet  but  silly  heroine,  Fernande.  Many  of  the 
■door  characters  are  admirable  sketches.  The  rough  veterans 
of  the  Imperial  army  are  bit  off  with  a  spirited,  a  mascu\\iiCi\\^\\^< 
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Art.  III. — Vltalie  et  r Europe,  par  J.  C.  Beltrami.    Paris. 

1834.  8vo, 

Here  is  another  pamphlet  on  Italian  politics,  which  tempts  ui 
to  return  to  that  subject  sooner  than  we  had  intended.  The 
author,  Signor  Beltrami,  is  the  traveller  who  some  years  since 
published  an  account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mu- 
sissippi.  He  labours  to  prove  in  his  present  publication,  thit 
Europe  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  Italy,  as  the  mother 
of  sciences,  literature  and  the  arts, — that  Europe  has  made  a 
very  ungrateful  return  to  her  benefactress,  in  allowing  her  terri- 
tory to  be  divided  and  kept  in  subjection  by  foreigners,  and  that 
in  order  to  clear  off  the  long-standing  score  of  obligation,  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  France  in  particular,  ought  now  to  inter- 
fere,  for  the  purpose,  we  presume,  (for  this  is  not  clearly  staledi) 
either  of  making  the  Austrians  evacuate  the  Italian  provinces 
which  they  possess^  or  of  obtaining  free  institutions  for  the  other 
Italian  states,  or  for  both  these  purposes  together.  The  author 
dedicates  his  pamphlet  to  the  king  of  the  French,  who,  he  says, 
will  acquire  immortal  glory  by  protecting  liberty  and  order 
united,  and  by  the  salutary  influence  he  will  thus  exercise  over 
the  whole  European  family,  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
months  of  the  Volga,  &c.  And  because  France  has  taken  a  part 
in  settling  the  question  of  the  succession  in  Spain  and  Portugali 
Italy,  Mr.  Beltrami  says, — Italy,  the  mater  alma  of  liberty  and 
civilization, — Italy,  which  has  given  to  Louis- Philippe  an  incom- 
parable consort  and  a  most  amiable  family,  &c.^  cannot  but  ex- 
pect a  return  of  restoration  {sic  in  libro). — pp.  6 — 8.  Mr.  Bel- 
trami then  enters  into  an  elaborate  recapitulation  of  all  the 
discoveries,  improvements  and  other  benefits  which  Italy  has 
conferred  upon  Europe,  in  answer,  it  seems,  to  some  tirade  of  the 
French  press  derogatory  to  the  character  of  his  country. 

We  will  not  discuss  any  item  of  the  claims  Mr.  Beltrami  puts 
forth  in  behalf  of  his  native  land ;  we  have  ourselves  been  e?«r 
ready  to  render  justice  to  the  talents  and  merits  of  the  Italians,  as 
many  of  our  pages  can  testify.  We  have  taken  their  part  against 
the  rash  judgments  and  absurd  dogmatism  of  travellers,  as  well 
as  against  the  exaggerations  of  political  partisans,  whether  foreign 
or  native,  who  would  represent  the  whole  of  Italy  as  sunk  into 
tetter  degradation,  as  a  country  unfit  for  rational  beings  to  live  in, 
as  a  land,  in  short,  of  the  dead^  or  at  best,  of  slaves.  All  sudi 
sweeping  judgments  passed  upon  twenty  millions  of  people,  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  subject  to  seven  or  eight  different 
governments,  between  which  there  are  many  shades  of  diversity 
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ia  the  principles  and  practice  of  admiaistrationi  as  well  as  in  the 
local  institutions,  we  look  upon  as  utterly  worthless,  disgraceful 
only  to  the  utterers.  To  compare  the  condition  of  the  Italian 
itates  under  the  restored  governments  with  that  of  either  Spain 
or  Portugal  under  Ferdinand  and  Miguel,  would  be  a  mere 
stretch  of  rhetorical  figure,  as  any  unbiassed  observer  who  has 
filled  in  both  the  Peninsulas  can  aver. 

The  Foreign  Quarterly  has  no  party  object  to  favour,  no  poli- 
tical bias  to  indulge;  it  reviews  works  on  political  questions 
Coacerning  foreign  countries,  upon  the  same  grounds  as  it 
renews  works  on  literature  and  the  sciences,  that  is  to  say,  with 
reference  to  the  merits  of  the  works  themselves,  and  to  the 
logical  and  moral  justness  of  the  principles  maintained  in  them. 
Id  a  late  number,  (xxvi.  p.  340,)  we  had  occasion  to  notice  two 
works  on  Italy,  one  an  organ  of  the  ultra-liberal  or  republican 
party,  and  the  other  by  a  writer  whom  we  think  we  may  style  a 
/riend  to  constitutional  principles,  though  not  an  advocate  of 
revolutions.  Without  adopting  all  the  conclusions  of  this  last 
writer,  we  stated  his  arguments,  and  we  observed  of  him  that  he 
•eemed  successfully  to  combat  several  assertions,  and  to  expose 
lereral  fallacies  of  the  ultra-liberals,  and  that  there  was  much  in  his 
book  that  deserved  a  calm  attention.  By  inviting  discussion  on 
tbe  present  condition  of  Italy>  and  on  the  best  and  most  practica- 
ble means  of  improving  that  condition,  we  think  that  Count  Dal- 
poizo  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  country.  Discussion  is  the 
only  means  of  arriving  at  truth,  even  although  each  of  the  par- 
ties debating  should  be  wrong  in  some  of  its  positions  or  infer- 
eoces*  Until  M.  Dalpozzo's  book  appeared,  we  must  say  we 
bad  read  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  dispassionate  attempt  to 
ducidate  the  very  intricate  subject  of  Italian  politics.  Now  and 
Aen,  it  is  true,  we  have  found  admissions  in  several  writers  of 
vnexceptionable  character,  Italian  and  foreign,*  which  confirmed 
u  iu  our  belief  that  the  evils  of  the  restoration  in  Italy  had  been 
QUich  exaggerated,  and  that  the  course  of  material  and  moral  im- 
provement had  by  no  means  been  stopped  since  that  epoch. 
The  worst  features  of  Napoleon's  military  despotism  have  dis*- 
appeared,  whilst  several  of  his  improvements  in  the  judicial  and 
Gnomical  branches  of  his  administration  have  remained.     In 


*^  Among  the  foreign  writers  who  have  spoken  without  passion  or  prejadice  of  the 
^  and  present  condition  of  Italy,  we  may  mention  Valery,  JVIaltebrun  in  his  An- 
>ilei  des  Voyages,  Toarnon,  Artaud  and  Walsli.  Of  Italian  autliorities  we  may  quota 
Cantd,  Botta,  Coracmi,  Bertolotti,  Laugier,  Coppi  (A onali  d' Italia  iino  al  181 9)^ 
^^iBcesco  Forti,  and  articles  in  the  Antologyi,  the  Fragnm,  the  Annali  Civili  of  tbd 
^  Sidfiet ,  &c. 
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speaking  of  the  progress  of  a  country,  we  mnst  judge  by  compa- 
rison. We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but 
few  people  seem  to  notice  that  this  kingdom  was  not  in  extent 
or  population  more  than  one  third  of  Italy.  It  comprised  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice,  Modena,  the  Legations,  and  the  Marches. 
Another  full  third,  the  lion's  share,  was  incorporated  with  the 
French  empire,  which  thereby  stretched  its  frontiers  to  the  north 
of  the  Po  as  far  as  Vercelli,  and  to  the  south  of  that  river  to 
beyond  Parma,  and  again  extended  beyond  the  Apennines  down 
to  Terracina.  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  Parma  and  Rome,  with 
about  six  millions  of  people,  were  transformed  into  French  depart- 
ments. The  remaining  third  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  retained  its  old  frontiers,  and  an  outward  show  of  nation- 
ality under  one  ^f  Napoleon's  prefect-kings.  Such  were  the 
unity  and  nationality  of  Italy  under  Napoleon ;  one  third  of  the 
country  was  merged  into  France,  and  the  other  two  thirds  were 
governed  by  his  lieutenants.  These  two  latter  kingdoms  how- 
ever (Italy  and  Naples)  had  at  least  each  a  native  administration, 
a  central  government  and  a  native  army ;  they  figured  as  distinct 
nations,  though  politically  dependent  on  France.  These  advan- 
tages Naples  has  retained  by  the  restoration,  and  in  a  greater 
degree  than  before ;  for,  certainly,  whatever  influence  Austria  may 
be  thought  to  exercise  over  that  kingdom,  it  cannot  be  seriously 
asserted  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  barefaced  direct  dicta- 
tion which  Napoleon  once  exercised  over  the  same  country. 
Naples  by  the  restoration  has  also  been  re-united  to  the  import- 
ant island  of  Sicily.  Under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  ' 
Sicilies,  it  now  figures  as  the  first  in  population  and  resources 
among  the  second  rate  powers  of  Europe,  immediately  after 
Prussia  and  Spain. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  was  considerably  dimi* 
nished  by  the  change,  having  lost  Modena  and  the  northern  Papal 
provinces,  in  consequence  of  which  its  present  extent  and  popu- 
lation, under  the  name  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  are 
not  more  than  two  thirds  of  what  they  formerly  were*  It  has  lost 
much  of  its  outward  splendour,  for  the  Austrian  viceregal  court 
and  administration  are  less  pompous  and  more  parsimonious  than 
the  former;  it  may  also  be  said  to  have  lost  its  fine  army,  as  the 
actual  Italian  regiments,  ten  in  number,  are  not  kept  together  in 
one  body,  but  are  doing  duty  separately  in  other  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  Its  dependence  upon  Vienna  in  civil  matters  is 
also  greater  and  more  direct  than  it  was  formerly  on  the  cabinet 
of  Napoleon.  But  has  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  lost 
likewise  in  its  industry,  in  its  judicial  and  economical  admioistra- 
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tion,  in  its  system  of  instruction^  in  its  internal  prosperity?     All 
these  offer  points  for  a  comparison,  which  we  should  like  to  see 
fiiirly  instituted  and  grounded  upon  authenticated  facts.     Looking 
to  the  statistical  journals,  we  see  many  signs  of  material  prosperity 
in  Lombardy.   If  we  examine  the  works  that  come  from  the  presses 
of  Milan  and  other  cities  of  the  same  state,  we  s^e  evidence  of  men- 
td  progress,  and  often  a  freedom  of  sentiment  which  we  should 
look  for  in  vain  in  the  works  published  under  Napoleon.     The 
public,  and  especially  the  elementary,  instruction  appears  to  be  fast 
spreading.     On  the  liberal  side,  we  have  seen  vague  and  often  in- 
consistent assertions  of  individual  cases  of  hardship  which  look  like 
exceptions,  a  great  deal  of  ridicule  cast  upon  the  alleged  stupidity 
or  blundering  of  some  of  the  Austrian  functionaries,  and  much  in- 
Tcctive   and   declamation.      The  Austrian  code  of  laws  is   by 
«ome  represented  as  far  inferior  to  the  French:  other  authorities, 
by  no  means  partial  to  Austria,  give  a  different  judgment  on  it. 
**The  Austrian  code,"  says  one  of  these,*  "civil,  criminal  and 
ecclesiastical,  is  the  best  on  the  continent,  and  superior  by  far 
to  the  boasted  code  of  Napoleon.     It  was  begun  by  Joseph  II. 
and  has  been  continued  down  to  the  present  time;  it  bears  the 
name  of  Codex  Francisci  /."     The  Austrian  penal  code  is  very 
mild,  some  say  too  mild,  except  always  in  what  regards  political 
offences.     But  with  regard  to  these.  Napoleon's  code,  and  still 
ttore  his  practice,  were  also  far  from  mild.     It  is  true  that  the 
ftwe  inspired  by  his  power,  the  total  subjection  to  which  he  had 
reduced  the  people's  minds,  and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance, 
made  conspiracies  and  revolts  very  scarce  in  his  time;  still  there 
Me  instances  of  dreadful  severity  against  several  who  were  rash 
enough  to  make  the  attempt.     Without  going  back  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  first  revolutionary  invasion,  to  the  massacres  of  Pavia, 
Binasco,  Lugo,  Arezzo,  Terracina,  &c.  we  may  mention  the  fate 
of  the  commune  of  Crespino  on  the  Lower  Po  in  1806,  and  the 
military  executions  at  Mantua  in  1810,  for  political  offences. 
Napoleon's  state  prisons,  whether  in  France  or  Italy,  were  far 
from  empty,  as  the  records  of  Fenestrelle,+  Chateau  d'lf,  Com- 
piano.  Ham,  Vincennes,  Joux,  &c.  can  prove* 

With  regard  to  those  fine  and  extensive  Italian  province^ 
^ich  were  violently  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  they 

*  "  Austria  as  it  is/*  London,  1827.  See  also  Mr.  Russel's  Tour  in  Germany,  a 
^ry  candid  writer.  His  sketch  of  the  Eraperor  Francis  and  of  the  Imperial  family^ 
^distinct  from  the  Auiic  Council  or  Cabinet^  we  would  recommend  to  those  who  may 
M  curiosity  on  the  subject. 

t  Of  the  numerous  state  prisoners  confined  at  Fenestrelle,  Cardinal  Pacca  gives  ft 
^t  in  his  Memoirs.  They  were  men  of  various  conditions,  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
J^m  varioQs  parts  of  Italy,  besides  Spaniards.  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Heviewi 
No.  XXI.  p.  68. 
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have  by  the  restoratiou  recovered  their  old  nationality;  the  restored 
governments,  whatever  their  deficiencies  may  be,  are  Italia^ 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  are  countrymen,  they  speak  the  same 
language,  understand  each  other's  manners  and  habits;  the 
money  raised  by  taxes  is  spent  in  the  country;  the  offices  are 
filled  by  natives.  The  young  men  are  no  longer  snatched  fron 
their  families  and  their  pursuits,  and  sent  by  thousands  everjf 
year  to  a  foreign  depot,  or  a  foreign  camp  beyond  the  Alpi^ 
never  to  return,  and  after  a  few  years,  perhaps  months,  of  t 
life  of  hardship  and  privations,  to  die  a  miserable  death  by  the 
hand  of  a  Spanish  guerrilla,  or  in  the  swamps  of  Poland,  or  the 
snows  of  Russia,  in  order  that  the  dynasty  of  an  upstart  might 
become  *'  the  oldest  in  Europe."  Captain  Laugier,  in  his  spirited 
Letter  to  the  authors  of  the  Ephemerides  MiUtaires  de  FrMOf 
published  in  1819,  calculated  from  the  lists  of  the  conscriptioOi 
that  not  less  than  100,(^)00  Italians,  natives  of  Piedmont,  GeBoa» 
Parma,  Tuscany  and  Rome,  (which  number  was  constantly  kept 
up  by  fresh  conscriptions,)  were  serving  scattered  in  the  ranks  of 
the  French  army  from  1808  to  1814,  independently  of  the  armj 
of  the  "  kingdom  of  Italy,"  amounting  to  80,000  men,  and  oiF 
the  contingent  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  100,000  meOf 
however,  above  mentioned,  were  considered  as  Frenchmen,  and 
drafted  into  French  regiments ;  and  they  had  not  even  the  eatk- 
faction  of  being  commanded  by  Italian  officers,  or  of  having  their 
deeds  commemorated  in  the  bulletins  as  Italian  soldiers.  Theie 
are  facts  which  it  is  well  to  remind  people  of  who  talk  about  Its* 
lian  independence  in  those  days. 

Of  the  Italian  states  which  have  been  restored  to  natiooalityi 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  constitute  the  most  import* 
ant.*  With  four  millions  of  people,  an  active,  spirited  and 
industrious  race;  a  country  rich  in  native  productions;  with  a  fine 
army,  a  large  tract  of  sea  coast,  which  rears  up  40,000  of  the  best 
seamen  in  the  Mediterranean,t  possessing  one  of  the  finest 
islands  in  that  sea,  the  Sardinian  monarchy  holds  a  respectable 

*  Rome,  Tuscany  and  Parraa  are  the  others.  Of  Rome  this  journal  has  tpokoi  il 
length  in  No.  XXI.  With  regard  to  Tuscany,  we  do  not  think  we  can  refer  thoat  «bt 
wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  its  actual  social  and  civil  state,  to  better  inforiMtiM 
than  that  contained  in  an  article  in  the  J<mrnal  of  Education,  No.  S.  They  will  And 
there  that  the  people  of  Tuscany  are  in  fact  happy,  as  far  as  that  word  can  apply  to  i 
whole  population.  Of  Parma  we  hear  little,  but  that  little  is  not  of  a  kind  to  mike 
us  beliewe  that  the  government  of  Maria  Louisa  is  harsh  or  oppressive. 

f  Genoa  and  its  Riviera  have  now  5000  merchant  vessels,  and  about  40»000  ntoMt 
inscribed  on  the  maritime  lists.  The  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Genoa  in  the  y«ar  18SI 
were  fQo7,  of  which  2tB3  were  under  the  native  flag,  and  out  of  tbeae,  4S7  from  tbt 
Black  Sea,  100  "from  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  607  from  ports  of  the  Atlandc^  md 
41  from  Americtt  The  exports  were  sixty  millions,  and  the  imports  sc^attty-twoflil* 
fions  of  francs. 
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rank  among  the  second  rate  powers  of  Europe.     Its  flag  uavi- 

iples  all  the  seas  in  perfect  security.     Its  subjects  have  a  na- 

tHHial  name  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed.     The  Pied- 

ilontese^  it  is  well  known^  have  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality. 

Tkeir  neighbours  and  fellow  subiects,  the  Genoese,  sprung  from 

the  same  Ligurian  stock,  are  thriving  in  their  maritime  com- 

atrce  hr  more  than  at  any  other  period  of  their  history.    They 

kave  not  the  monopoly  of  the  Levant,  as  they  had  in  the  13th 

century,  but  they  still  carry  on  a  great  part  of  that  trade,  and 

Ihey  have  besides  a  fast  growing  commerce  with  South  America. 

What    was  the   trade  of   Genoa   under   Napoleon?    and  what 

VIS  the  trade  of  the  Genoese  republic  before  Napoleon,  when 

dM  Barbary  corsairs  carried  off  its  vessels  in  sight  of  its  very 

coist? 

An  intelligent  young  traveller,  who  visited  the  Sardinian  states 
B  the  course  of  last  year,  gives  us  the  following  plain  unsophis- 
ticated account  of  the  condition  and  spirit  of  the  population. 

After  speaking  of  the  restoration  in  Piedmont,  in  1814,  which, 
ibhoui^  attended  by  no  violent  reaction  or  persecution  of  any 
sort,  replaced  things  as  they  had  been  before  the  French  occupar 
tm  of  179B,  and  by  virtue  of  which  the  superior  ranks  in  the 
may,  in  the  administration,  and  in  the  law,  have  been  filled  almost 
ticluaively  by  the  nobility,  which  is  very  numerous  in  that  coun- 
try, he  adds : — 

**  The  clergy,  however,  retain  considerable  influeDce,  the  throne  is 

m^xirted  by  the  altar,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  population  is  generally 

itugious,  this  support  is  not  here  as  illusory  as  it  has  proved  elsewhere. 

Among  the  other  classes  there  is  no  doubt  a  vague  discontent,  which, 

kmrever,  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  favour  revolt,  and  this  has  been  proved 

hj  the  fact,  that  the  masses  have  nowise  joined  in  the  attempts  at  mill- 

Ivy  revolution  which  have  taken  place  of  late  years.    Recent  examples 

me  also  proved  that  the  French  propagandists  will  find  no  support 

here  from  the  mass  of  the  people.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Piedmont 

M  proprietors,  and  therefore  attached  to  material  order.     They  have  not 

fagotten  our  invasion ;  they  can  appreciate  the  just  value  of  liberty 

bnmght  in  at  the  point  of  foreign  bayonets ;  and  they  are  also  aware  that 

constitutions  transplanted  from  one  country  to  another  seldom  take  root. 

I  have  conversed  here  with  several  enlightened  liberals,  men  who  are 

tadbled  by  their  social  position  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  opinions  of 

the  generality  of  their  countrymen ;  they  have  all  assured  me  that  they 

Ckpect  no  good  either  from  a  French  intervention,  or  from  a  revolu- 

tkNi,  but  that  they  hope  much  from  time,  and  the  impulse  of  general 

Bgqses.    These  liberals,  whom  I  call  progressive,  in  order  to  distinguish 

tihem  from  such  as  are  merely  revolutionary ^  are  numerous  in  Piedmont, 

and  they  have  many  partizans  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility.     The  only 

part  of  the  French  system  which  they  regret  is  the  equality  before  the 
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law,  established  by  tbe  Code  Napoleon.     To  be  impartial^  however,  we 
must  allow,  that  abuses  are  not  in  this  countiy  so  numerous  or  so  cry- 
ing as  one  might  suppose  from  the  arbitrary  power  the  goyemment  is 
possessed  of.     Whether  it  be  a  natural  moderation  on  the  part  of  its    , 
princes,  or  that  they  have  feared  to  inflame  opinion  by  doing  all  that  they 
could  do,  it  is  certain  that  their  dominion  has  been  far  from  oppressiye; 
far  from  being  so  worrying  as  the  Austrian  dominion  is  in  Combardy. 
Turin  enjoys  a  liberty  de  JactOy  of  which  Milan  exhibits  not  a  shadow.    , 
Many  monstrous  prerogatives  which  belong  to  the  king  remain  unem- 
ployed, as  a  weapon  which  is  never  taken  out  of  the  scabbard.'* — Vo^a^    \ 
en  Suisse,  en  LombardiCi  et  en  Piemontf  par  le  Comte  Theobald  Walsh/     j 
vol.  ii.  pp.  102—104.  \ 

The  administration  is  orderly  and  economical,  the  court  is  re*    *■ 
gular  and  even  exemplary  in  its  habits,  and  there  is  none  of  diat 
lavish  expenditure,  and  that  profligacy  which  have  disgraced  other    j 
absolute  courts.     There  is  an  old  saying  in  Piedmontj  that  the    | 
House  of  Savoy  has  never  produced  a  tyrant. 

"  The  bitterness  of  the  invectives**  (observes  Count  Walsh)  "  which     i 
are  daily  poured  out  against  these  poor  despots,  some  of  whom  are  per-     ! 
sonally  the  best  people  in  tbe  world,  reminds    me  of  a  certain  tra-    ^ 
veller,  who,  in  noticing  some  African  animal,  speaks  of  it  as  '  yery 
ferocious,  for  it  defends  itself  against  the  hunters  who  want  to  kill  it' 

The  troops  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed  ^  they  mancenvre  well, 

and  soldiers  as  well  as  officers  have  a  true  military  bearing  and  appev^ 

ance.     Charles  Albert  pays  much  attention  to  the  army Tbe 

spirit  of  the  officers,  who  are  mostly  nobles,  is  in  favour  of  the  govern-     ] 
ment.     In  the  last  conspiracy  (1833)  very  few  of  them  were  implicated,     i 
The  privates,  who  are  taken  chiefly  from  the  rural  population,  have  no     j 
settled  opinions,  and  in  any  case  are  not  hostile  to  the  government;  hot 
among  the  non-commissioned  officers  there  exists  a  leaven  of  discontent, 
which  has  repeatedly  risen  into  fermentation.   Most  of  these  men  belong 
to  the  class  of  citizens ;    they  have  received  some  education,  they  see 
themselves  debarred  from  promotion,  and  they  know  there  was  a  time 
when  it  was  not  so.     This  explains  the  part  the  army  took  in  the  re- 
volt of  1820.     The  object  of  that  revolt  was  to  drive  the  Austrians 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  unite  Northern  Italy  under  a  native  constita* 
tional  sceptre." 

The  union  of  Lombardy  with  Piedmont  is  an  old  and  cherished 
project  of  the  Piedmontese.  This  accounts  for  several  superior 
officers  and  noblemen  attached  to  their  king  having  at  first  joined 
in  the  movement;  Victor  Emmanuel,  however,  did  not  approve 
of  the  plot. 

*'  The  conception  of  the  plan  was  grabd  and  patriotic,  but  supposing 
it  to  have  been  executable,  the  plan  was  not  yet  sufficiently  mature,  and 
the  populations  had  not  had  time  to  become  associated  with  it.  The  suddefi 

•  -» 

*  This  book  \?e  shall  probably  liotice  more  fully  heireafter; 
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explosion  of  the  Neapolitan  revolution  obliged  the  Pied montese  conspira- 
tors to  precipitate  theirs  before  they  had  collected  all  their  means.  The 
result  was  a  mere  military  insurrection,  insulated  amidst  the  masses,  and 
iniable  to  cope  with  the  superior  forces  of  Austria.  A  great  number  of 
jfoong  men  of  the  first  families  in  the  country  were  at  the  head  of  the 
conspiracy ;  the  motives  of  most  of  them  were  pure  and  disinterested^  as 
I  have  heard  acknowledged  by  honourable  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
of^ite  ranks." — lb,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108 — 109. 

No  doubts  the  idea  of  a  North- Italian  kingdom,  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Apennines,  having  Milan  and  Turin  for  its 
capitals,  and  Genoa  and  Venice  for  its  seaports,  with  a  popula- 
tbn  of  between  nine  and  ten  millions,  and  extending  over  one  of 
tbe  most  fertile  regions  in  Europe, — such  a  kingdom  is  a  splendid 
mon,  and,  supposing  the  Austrians  out  of  the  question,  might  be 
raized  without  any  great  obstacles  from  localities,  or  from  the 
various  populations  themselves.  There  is  no  natural  frontier  be« 
tween  Piedmont  and  Lombardy :  the  same  great  river  waters  both, 
aad  receives  its  affluents  from  both  the  Alps  and  Apeninnes;  and 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations  are  natural  parts  of  the 
lame  region.  The  idea  of  such  a  union  is  much  more  plausible 
tl^m  the  startling  one  of  melting  down  all  the  Italian  populations, 
even  unto  Calabria  and  Sicily,  into  one  great  state,  and  that  state 
a  republic!  Why,  it  would  require  a  stern  unbending  despotism 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least  in  order  to  amalgamate  Neapoli* 
tnis  and  Sicilians  with  the  Milanese ;  Romans  and  Tuscans  with 
the  Piedmontese.  The  great  cities  of  the  south  are  interested 
qiainst  such  a  scheme.  The  climate,  the  localities,  the  character 
of  the  populations,  are  too  essentially  different.  Naples  has  been 
fcr  eight  hundred  years  a  kingdom  by  itself;  its  boundaries  have 
never  varied;  during  the  two  hundred  years  it  was  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Spain  it  suffered  greatly,  but  its  national  character 
remained;  the  habits,  manners,  feelings,  local  institutions,  are 
h^d  upon  its  entity  as  a  distinct  country.  With  seven  millions 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  a  splendid  capital,  which  ranks  the  third 
lU  Europe,  a  soil  rich  in  all  the  productions  of  the  south,  and  an 
immense  line  of  coast,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  placed  be* 
tipeen  Europe  and  Africa  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  Levant,  has 
Within  itself  all  the  elements  of  prosperity,  and  a  distinct  political 
orbit  assigned  to  it  by  nature  itself.  This,  however,  should  not 
ejiclude  a  federal  bond  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

Analogous  reasons  militate  against  the  amalgamation  of  Tus- 
cany and  Rome  with  either  Naples  or  North  Italy,  but  there 
e?[ist8  not  the  same  repulsive  force  between  Tuscany  and  Rome ; 
ibey  were  both  once  in  the  boundaries  of  Italia  proper,  as  far  as 
the  Rtibicon. 
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Ever  since  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the  political  tendencj 
of  Italy  has  been  to  form  great  divisions ;  numbers  of  diminii- 
tive  principalities  and  republics  have  gradually  disappearedi  bj 
being  incorporated  with  their  neighbours.  Out  of  these  amalfl* 
mations,  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  Lombardy,  Tuscany,  and  tod 
Papal  State  have  been  formed.  The  same  progressive  count 
would  point  to  the  ultimate  formation  of  three  great  ItaUm 
states^  North,  Centre  and  South.  Each  of  these  three  divisions 
contains  within  itself  sufficient  elements  of  greatness,  both  mate- 
rial and  moral;  each  has  its  own  historical  associations,  and  id 
own  peculiar  character,  physical  and  moral,  while  the  parts  com- 
posing each  have  sufficient  homogeneity.  These  are  mere  specula- 
tions concerning  events  still  buried  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  but  if 
people  will  speculate  upon  such  things,  they  ought  at  least  to 
reason  according  to  probabilities,  according  to  natural  causes  and 
effects  and  historical  experience;  they  would  thus  produce  a  new 
idea  of  something  satisfactory  and  plausible,  to  which  the  attention 
of  men  might  turn  itself  in  time. 

Our  notice  of  M.  Dalpozzo's  work,  and  "  the  celebrity  (which 
it  seems)  we  have  thereby  imparted  to  it,'^  have  impelled  into  the 
lists  with  him  a  volunteer  champion  of  the  liberal  cause  on  thil 
side  of  the  Channel,  to  whose  production  we  should  have  felt  dis- 
posed to  pay  greater  attention,  had  the  author's  facts,  his  ar^ 
ments,  or  his  eloquence  (which  last  is  eminently  of  the  invective 
kind)  been  at  all  upon  a  par  with  his  skill  in  calling  names,  in 
which  he  has  attained  a  proficiency  only  to  be  ascribed  to  native 
talent  or  long  practice.  For  the  vituperation  which  he  has  be* 
stowed  upon  ourselves  we  readily  forgive  him,  seeing  that  the 
motives  for  it  exist  so  completely  in  his  own  imagination.  Of 
him  we  shall  only  say  in  return,  that  we  believe  him  to  be  a  sin- 
cere, however  intemperate,  partizan. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet"^  is  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
Count  Dalpozzo's  book,  and  in  entire  conformity  with  the  spirit 
and  maxims  of  La  Giovine  Italia^  to  the  editor  of  which  it  is  de- 
dicated ;  it  is  almost  superfluous  therefore  to  say,  that  the  author 
preaches  to  his  countrymen  eternal  war  with  Austria — that  be 
advocates  the  union  of  all  Italy  under  one  government — and  that 
government  a  republic.  Of  his  style  of  reasoning  an  extract  or 
two  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge. 

After  saying  that  *'  a  republican  government  must  rest  on  die 

*  "  Strictures  on  tlie  Publication  of  Count  Dalpozzo with  some  ReniaikiM 

the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  By  P.  A."  London,  1854.  The  author  describes  his* 
self  as  an  Italian — twenty- five  years  absent  from  his  native  country,  dariog  twenty  U 
which  he  has  been  constantly  resident  in  England :  circumstances  suflusleiit  of  tiMV* 
selves  to  deprive  bis  testimony— if  he  had  any  to  give,  which  he  has  not— Kif  all  wci|^ 
whatever. 
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is  c^  genuiDe  virtue^  of  which  the  annals  of  the  world  do  not 
Ser  a  single  specimen/' p.  72,  after  expressing  his  dread  of  a 
nancial  and  commercial  aristocracy^  and  his  reverence  for  the 
liitocracj  of  rank  in  England ;  after  abusing  in  good  set  terms  the 
mifgie  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  showing  a  liberal  contempt  for 
Miken,  statioDers,  cheesemongers,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  who  have 
mI  otil  part  of  their  rapidly  gotten  fortunes,  not  in  assisting 
lliriteble  institutions  and  founding  new  ones,  not  in  improving 
bt  tkj  of  London,  but  in  obtaining  a  title  (!)"  the  writer  decides 
IM  repoblican  institutions  are  not  suited  to  England^  and,  d 
iriiori,  still  less  suited  ''  to  the  volatile  French  nation,  where 
ht  unquenchable  thirst  for  sensual  pleasures — the  esprit  de  baga- 
^dle  which  presides  over  all  their  most  serious  pursuits,  and  their 
[ike  French)  conscientious  subserviency  to  the  tenets  of  Rome(! !) 
fam  the  counterpart  of  the  sobriety,  firmness  of  purpose,  sim- 
plcity  of  manner,  and  stern  morality  of  genuine  republicanism.'^ 
•^.  79*  And  all  these  requisites,  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Fioidi  and  English,  are,  it  would  seem,  met  with  in  Italy,  among 
tl»  abstemious,  platonic,  self-denying,  primitive  populations  of 
IGlan,  Venice,  Turin,  Florence,  Genoa,  Bologna,  llome,  Na- 

6  Palermo,  8cc. — among  the  ascetic  loungers  of  the  Corso  or 
jdo,  the  disinterested  frequenters  of  the  Porto  Franco  or 
Piazza  Banchi  of  Genoa,  or  the  Via  Grande  at  Leghorn.  There 
11  BO  taste  whatever  for  sensual  pleasures  in  those  places ;  no 
dnire  of  making  money ;  no  personal  ambition,  ambizione  di 
frim€ggiare»  which  poor  Bossi  has  pointed  out  as  a  characteristic 
cftbeitalians,  time  out  of  memory;  no  luxury,  no  epicurism:  a 
Spartan-like  simplicity  pervades  the  land.  This  is  the  inference 
Wimust  draw,  as  our  author  concludes  that  a  republic,  the  quali- 
fications for  which  he  has  just  stated,  *'  appears  to  him  the  most 
nitable  of  all  governments  for  the  Italians." — p.  81. 

But  we  had  forgotten  another  qualification  for  this  republican 
mernment :  '^  No  religion  at  present  exists  in  Italy,  (so  at  least 
m  Italian  asserts),  a  consequence  of  the  too  long  prevalence  of  a 
ijHigtiinary  sect;  but  there  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  Italians  a 
incere*  nay,  an  impatient  desire  to  adopt  Christianity  as  it 
came  from  the  mouth  of  its  divine  founder."  Does  he  really  mean 
dmt  the  masses  of  the  various  people  of  Italy,  the  agricultural 
populations,  the  industrious  classes  in  the  cities,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Apennines,  or  the  seafaring  people  of  the  coasts,  does  he 
nean  that  they  are  ready  to  abjure  Catholicism  and  turn  evange- 
lieils?  And  this  same  writer  had  said  above,  that  the  French  are 
Wifcienjtioiisly  subservient  to  the  tenets  of  Rome !  Verily,  he 
to  know  the  one  of  the  two  nations  as  intimately  as  the 
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other.     His  motto  is^  delenda  est  Roma !  and  he  thus  addresses 
his  countrymen : — 

*'  Swear  an  eternal  uncompromising  hatred  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
the  only  source  of  all  the  evils  which  for  centuries  past  have  desolated 

your  fine  illustrious  country Be  convinced — that  liberty  and  papis< 

try  are  irreconcilable  enemies Do  not  grant  your  oppressors  aoy 

other  peace  than  the  peace  of  the  grave.  Our  swords  are  our  plenipoteD- 
tiaries,  our  hatred  to  tyranny  our  counsellor^  the  spirit  of  the  age  cor  ; 
ally^  revenge  our  leader^  our  historical  character  the  trustee  of  our  hopes, 
Providence  our  supreme  guide.  The  struggle  may  be  long,  the  events 
of  various  vicissitudes,  the  decimations  of  our  citizens  immense,  but 
Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  bled  profusely,  and  their  veins  are  now 
filled  with  a  renovated  and  vigorous  blood." — p.  62. 

Now  these  are  precisely  the  sentiments,  this  is  the  political  : 
enthusiasm,  some  would  call  it  fanaticism,  which  we  have  said  we. 
doubted,  as  we  still  doubt^  whether  they  would  find  an  echo  in 
the  breasts  of  one  thousandth  part  of  the  people  in  Italy.  We  ' 
even  doubt  whether  any  very  considerable  number  of  Italian 
liberals  would  assent  to  such  sentiments  and  views.  It  is  now 
well  understood,  that  the  exaltados  of  Spain  in  1822-3  did  oot 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  people.  Our  position  as 
writers  in  an  English  journal  places  us  far  from  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere of  foreign  political  clubs  and  coteries,  and  makes  it  our 
duty  to  tell  our  readers  that  which  we,  after  mature  investigation, 
believe  to  be  the  truth ;  this  requires  us  to  listen  to  the  reports  of 
the  different  parties,  without  relying  implicitly  upon  any  of  tbein; 
to  compare  conflicting  statements,  weigh  authorities,  discard  ex* 
aggerations,  and  discriminate  between  authenticated  facts  and 
vague  surmises.  This  we  have  endeavoured  till  now  conscienti* 
ously  to  do  with  regard  to  the  various  political  questions  which  ire 
have  had  occasion  to  discuss.  On  the  subject  of  Italy  we  have 
stated  our  opinion  ;  our  wishes  are  out  of  the  question  in  such  a 
case.  We  think  that  all  arguments  concerning  that  country  whid 
are  based  upon  the  position  that  Italy  is  but  one  nation — which  it 
never  has  been — and  ought  to  have  but  one  government,  must  lead 
to  vague  and  unprofitable  discussion.  It  is  judging  of  things  in 
esse,  from  an  assumption  of  things  in  posse.  One  might  as  well 
judge  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Wiirtembergall 
in  the  lump.  That  because  Italy  is  not  united,  all  its  governmenti 
must  be  bad>  is  not  a  self-evident  proposition ;  neither  is  it  by  aoj 
means  clear  that,  because  its  governments  are  bad,  supposing  them 
to  be  so,  the  union  of  all  its  provinces  under  one  rule  is  the  only 
remedy  for  its  misgovernment.  At  all  events,  it  is  necessary  to 
prove^  first,  that  all  its  governments  are  bad,  and  this  can  only  be 
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done  by  examining  them  separately,  and  with  respect  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  their  respective  populations;  and  secondly,  that  the 
condition  of  each  would  be  improved  by  melting  them  all  into  one, 
8. thing  we  very  much  question.  Some  people  affect  to  look  with 
disdain  upon  such  small  states  as  Tuscany,  Rome,  Sardinia,  and 
Naples,  as  if  they  could  not  support  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent political  existence.  And  yet  Holland  has  not  so  many 
inhabitants  as  the  Papal  State ;  Denmark  has  not  one  third  more 
population  than  Tuscany ;  Portugal  and  Sweden  are  neither  of 
them  so  populous  as  the  Sardinian  monarchy,  and  not  one  half  so 

S>pulous  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  yet  Sweden, 
ortugal,  Denmark  and  Holland  have  all  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence for  ages,  and  acted  a  not  inglorious  part  in  history.  We 
think  that  the  Italian  States  might  be  very  happy  and  prosperous 
tt  separate  states :  we  think  that  some  of  them  are  now  as  happy 
ind  prosperous  as  most  other  countries  in  Europe,  and  that  they 
ought  to  avoid  above  all  to  endanger  their  national  existence  by 
loeddling  with  foreign  powers,  or  giving  them  a  pretence  for  in- 
terfering in  their  affairs.  M.  Dalpozzo  hints,  and  only  hints,  at 
&e  possibility  of  Central  Italy  forming  one  kingdom  with  Lom- 
bardy  under  the  crown  of  Austria;  we  did  not  support  such  a  spe- 
culation in  our  former  article,  nor  do  we  at  present.  It  is  a  mere 
ffyetj  which  we  think  neither  practicable  nor  advantageous.  But 
that  which  Dalpozzo  chiefly  insisted  upon,  is,  that  the  actual  Ita- 
lian subjects  of  Austria,  the  people  of  Lombardy  and  Venice, 
oight  have  added  to  their  material  comforts,  had  they  for  the  last 
twenty  years  met  their  government  in  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and 
frankness,  instead  of  ineffectually  plotting  and  conspiring  against 
it. :  We  see  no  chance  at  present  of  Austria  being  compelled  to 
pve  up  Lombardy,  nor  do  we  conceive  that  the  Italians  of  other 
atates  feel  under  any  positive  obligation  to  wage  a  *'  war  to  the 
knife"  in  order  to  compel  her  do  so.  It  appears  to  us  that  any 
Areat  or  attack  of  this  kind  would  only  afford,  as  it  has  already 
ifforded  three  times,  a  pretence  to  Austria  for  interfering  in  the 
imernal  politics  of  the  other  states.  But  our  business  is  to 
correct  statistical  fallacies,  rather  than  to  speculate  upon  future 
political  contingencies. 

As  a  sequel  to  his  late  production,  and  also  to  show  his  readi- 
ness to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question,  M.  Dalpozzo  has,  we 
aee,  recently  published  a  prospectus,  offering  a  prize  of  a  gold 
medal  of  a  thousand  francs  value  for  *'  the  best  treatise  either ybr 
on  against  his  late  work,  or  which  may  point  out  the  best  and  most 
practicable  means  of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  Italians."  The 
treatises  must  be  written  either  in  Italian,  French,  or  English,  and 
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delivered  before  the  end  of  March  next  at  his  house.  No.  1,  Rue 
St.  Croix  d'Antin,  Paris.     The  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the 
essays  will  be  entrusted  to  some  academy  or  literary  society,  or  to 
a  jury  of  five  or  seven  members  of  unexceptionable  character  and 
reputation.     We  suspect  the  author  of  the  English  pamphlet  we 
have  just  noticed  will  not  have  much  chance  of  obtaining  the 
prize.     In  the  notes  accompanying  this  prospectus,  M.  Dalpozzo 
refutes  several  attacks  of  the  liberals,  and  complains  of  their  into- 
lerance.    One  of  his  former  friends  wrote  to  him,  **  that  he  had 
not  read  his  work,  because  the  title  alone  was  enough  for  him  to 
condemn  it,"  and  at  the  same  time  reproached  him  with  *'  having 
trampled  upon  the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  the  Italians,  with 
having  insulted  justice  and  truth,  &c."    M.  Dalpozzo  must  know 
that  his  is  not  the  first  book  that  has  been  condemned  without 
being  read.     Some  of  the  French  journals  have,  it  seems,  judged 
his   production  upon  similar  grounds.     Another   friend  writes 
to  him  from  Milan,  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
about  his  book ;  that  those  who  judge  without  passion  find  much 
truth  and  sound  sense  in  it,  but  that  it  will  have  no  effect,  because 
the  advice  which  Count  Dalpozzo  gives  to  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment will  not  be  adopted^  as  the  Aulic  Councillors  follow  their 
old  state  maxims,  and  are  opposed  to  all  innovation.     **  French 
wrriters/'  continues  M.  Dalpozzo's  correspondent,  ''call  the  Aulic 
Council  vermoulu,  "  worm-eaten,"  but  this  worm-eaten  council 
still  maintains  itself,  whilst  other  cabinets  and  administrations 
spring  up  and  fall  like  the  insects  of  a  summer's  day,  which  exam- 
ple, probably,  induces  our  Aulic  Councillors  to  persevere  in  the 
same  path  they  have  always  trodden."     Count  Dalpozzo  exposes 
also  a  perversion  of  the  text  of  the  famous  Austrian  Catechisni; 
which  has  gone  the  round  of  the  liberal  journals.     He  quotes  the 
words  of  the  text  in  their  proper  order,  which  modify  considerably 
the  servile  meaning  that  has  been  ascribed  to  them. 
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Art,  IV,— -1.  Eloge  de  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier.  Par.  C,  L.  Lau- 
riliard,  Conservateur  du  Cabinet  d'Anatomie  au  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris.     1833.    8vo. 

S.  Notice  Historique  sur  les  Ouvrages  de  M.  le  Baron  Cuvier. 
Par  G.  L.  Duvernoy,  D.  M.  P.  &c.  &c.     1833.  8vo. 

3,  Eloge  du  Baron  Cuvier.  Par  M.  E.  Pariset,  Secretaire  Per- 
p6tuel  de  I'Academie  Royale  de  M6decine.     1 833.    8vo. 

4t  Memoires  sur  le  Baron  Georges  Cuvier,  publies  en  Anglais 
par  Mistress  Lee,  et  en  Franfais  par  M.  Theodore  Lacordaire. 
1833.  8vo. 

No  private  death  within   our  recollection  occasioned  a  more 
deepi  general,  and  permanent  concern  than  that  of  the  eminent 

Crson  to  record  the  particulars  of  whose  life  the  above  works 
ve  been  written.  For  a  time  after  it  occurred,  a  feeling  was 
left  in  men's  minds  as  if  the  very  course  of  natural  science  must 
be  arrested  by  it ;  and  vain  as  such  a  feeling  must  be — for  the 
course  of  science  can  never  wholly  depend  upon  any  individual^ 
however  wonderfully  endowed — it  not  unnaturally  arose  out  of 
Ae  impression  which  so  capacious  an  intellect  as  that  of  Cuvier 
ttlde  on  the  age  in  which  its  manifestation  was  permitted. 

A  long  cessation  of  the  rude  excitements  incidental  to  a  state 
of  war  has  left  men  more  open  to  such  impressions^  and  to  the 
true  glories  of  science  an  undisputed  claim.     Our  enthusiasm 
Bow  waits  on  the  merits  of  the  improvers  of  knowledge,  and  the 
ftct  speaks  well  for  the  age  of  which  it  embodies  the  character. 
To  follow  with  eagerness  the  unavoidable  devastations  and  out- 
nges  of  conquest,  to  peruse  with  savage  wonder  the  daily  reports 
of  all  that  legal  carnage  and  unrestrained  physical  force  ran  effect 
opon  mankind,  is  no  longer  the  accustomed  occupation  of  a  large 
part  of  the  thinking  world.     After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  mili- 
tary glory,  nations  have  leisure  to  ask  to  what  end  their  triumphs 
ilBve  led,  and  what  increase  of  happiness,  what  social  blessings, 
bave  been  purchased   by  so  much  bloodshed.     The  conquests 
H^ich  now  excite  our  interest  are  those  achieved  in  the  fields 
of  science,  where  victory  scatters  flowers  and  fruits — is  not  fol- 
lowed by  exactions  and  sorrows  that  wring  comfort  from  human 
bearts,  but  by  happiness  and  pure  delights.     The  force  of  which 
l^e  now  contemplate  the  prodigious  effects,  is  that  of  the  in- 
itructed  mind  of  man.     We  applaud,  whilst  he  lives,  the  philoso- 
pher who  reads  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  we  grieve  for  him 
^ben  death  removes  him  from  the  world  he  improved.     We  weave 
he  brightest  wreath  and  costliest  crown  for  those  who  benefit 
lieir  fellow-creatures,  and  the  fresh  leaves  adorn  their  memory 
.inspotted  by  cruelty  and  crime. 
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Certainly^  of  all  those  of  whom  enlightened  nations  have  i 
mourn  the  loss  in  this  age,  none  was  more  deserving  of 
attachment,  none  did  more  for  them,  none  performed  hi 
upon  earth  more  eiHciently  and  with  more  marked  eifectSi 
more  advanced  the  thoughts  of  the  philosophers  of  his  tii 
left  the  influence  of  his  labours  more  visible  on  the  labours 
mencing  when  his  own  were  ending,  than  Cuvier.  He  no 
lives  in  his  works;  his  spirit  is  yet  with  us:  even  in  deatl 
in  the  front  of  those  who  are  advancing,  and  his  very  remain 
ihem  on  to  the  rich  rewards  of  new  discovery. 

The  journals  of  science  and  of  literature  througho 
Europe  have  shown  the  anxiety  of  different  classes  of  writ 
do  justice  to  his  greatness.  His  various  acquirements,  e 
vast  and  minute;  his  multiplied  labours;  his  elevated  view 
private  virtues,  have  furnished  to  each  admirer  so  many  toj 
just  eulogy.  The  naturalist,  the  moralist,  the  orator,  the  i 
man,  have  each  acknowledged  the  sympathy  which  binds  th 
to  a  man  in  whom  every  variety  of  merit  seemed  to  be  i 
and  whose  eloquence  equally  adorned  and  enforced  the  pi 
phy  of  science  and  of  life.  His  attached  friends,  and  the 
who  reverenced  and  loved  him,  have  felt  that  the  contem[ 
of  such  a  character  charmed  and  elevated  their  own,  an2 
lingered  over  reminiscepces,  before  which  all  that  was  m€ 
indolent,  or  unintellectual,  fled  away.  The  publications 
us  are  but  a  few  of  the  offerings  laid  upon  his  tomb,  but  th 
sincere  and  precious.  M.  Laurillard,  the  Conservator 
Cabinet  of  Anatomy  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
was  a  co-operator  with  Cuvier  in  several  of  his  most  imp 
investigations,  drew  many  of  the  figures  which  illustrate  his 
and  is  entrusted  with  the  publication  of  some  of  his  manus 
M.  Duvernoy  is  the  professor  of  natural  history  at  Stra 
and  deems  no  means  so  powerful  to  excite  a  noble  enthusi; 
his  pupils  as  that  of  setting  before  them  Cuvier's  exi 
M.  Pariset  is  a  distinguished  physician  of  Paris,  who  has 
been  honoured  with  important  public  commissions^  and 
attainments  and  eloquence  render  him  a  proper  organ  for  1 
pression  of  admiration  and  gratitude  on  the  part  of  a  prol 
to  which  the  labours  of  the  naturalist  had  presented  many 
ble  facts  and  opened  great  generalizations.  Mrs.  Lee's 
already  well  known  in  our  own  language,  is  the  record  of 
complished  friend,  who,  exhibiting  in  her  appreciation 
writings  and  public  services  of  Cuvier,  a  delicacy,  a  disci 
tion,  an  extent  of  information,  and  a  modesty,  most  honoun 
her  sex,  has  also  painted  him  as  he  was  in  private  life,  and 
bosom  of  his  family,  amidst  the  tranquil  occupations  of  his 
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or  when  sustaining  as  became  him  the  domestic  griefs  which  in 
his  later  years  overshadowed  him ;  and  she  has  done  this  with  a 
fidelity  and  a  pathos  to  which  we  think  the  sympathy  and  tears  of 
many  readers  must  have  borne,  an  unsuspicious  testimony. 

From  these  publications  might  be  collected  ample  biographical 
materials,  which  would  be  read  with  much  interest;  but  these,  for 
the  most  part,  have  already  been  laid  before  the  English  reader. 
Their  perusal  has,  however,  reminded  us  of  Cuvier's  claims  to  be 
commemorated,  not  only  by  those  who  love  science,  but  by  all  to 
whom  intellectual  excellence,  or  even  the  pleasures  of  an  elevated 
literature,  afford  any  gratification.     When  death  has  put  a  period 
to  the  efforts  of  exalted  individuals,  exposed  even  by  that  exalta- 
tion to  some  misrepresentation,  we  may  reflect,  not  without  profit, 
on  their   earliest   efforts,  on  their   maturer  performances,   and 
on  the  hopes  and  thoughts  which  animated  them  until  death  ex- 
tinguished all  that  mortal  efforts  can  reach,  or   left   the    least 
perishable  results  to  be  transferred  to  successive  minds  for  slow 
and  complete  development.     We  shall  only  mention  such  parti- 
culars of  Cuvier's  life  as  cannot  be  separated  from  a  view  of  his 
intellectual  progress.     He  was  a  native  of  Montb6Iiard,  then  the 
chief  town  of  a  principality  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Wurtem- 
herg.     His  parents  were  not  in  easy  circumstances,  his  father 
being  a  half-pay  officer,  who,  after  forty  years'  service,  was  unable 
toaftbrd  to  his  son  more  than  the  common  advantages  of  provincial 
school  education.     At  fifty  years  of  age  he  htid  married  a  young 
and  accomplished  woman,  who  became  the  mother  of  George 
Cuvier,  and  by  whom  his  early  years  were  guarded  with  affec- 
tionate and  judicious  care.     Her  more  than  parental  solicitude 
A)r  his  mental  improvement  justifies  us  in  adding  the  instance  of 
Cuvier  to  the  many  examples  of  distinguished  men  who,  perhaps, 
owed  a  considerable  share  of  their  greatness  to  the  attainments 
and  character  of  a  mother  of  superior  understanding.     History 
presents  us  with  numerous  instances  of  this  nature,  and  they  seem 
the  more  curious  when  contrasted  with  an  equally  well  esta- 
blished fact,  that  the  children  of  very  eminent  men  have  seldom 
been  distinguished  for  ability,  and  have  frequently  proved  either 
feeble  in  mind,  or  of  precocious  talents  and  a  fragile  and  unen- 
during  frame.     In  many  families  rendered  illustrious  by  one  great 
name,  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  family  were  men  of  good  understanding,  without  being  bril- 
liant; but  after  the  great  man,  the  line  has  immediately  and  sen* 
sibly  declined.     The  physiological  hypothesis  may  be,  that  the 
offspring  of  men  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  fame  in  arduous  paths, 
are  necessarily  of  imperfect  organization ;  or  that  there  is  some  law 
which,  permitting  an  ascending  scale  of  intellect  to  render  fami- 
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lies  eminent  in  a  generation,  checks  their  vain  aspirations  after 
perpetuity  of  influence,  by  withdrawing  the  gift  when  it  has 
reached  a  certain  elevation,  leaving  the  proud  edifice  of  their 
fame,  which  once  they  flattered  themselves  would  reach  the 
heavens,  a  mere  unfinished  monument.  However  this  may  be, 
Cuvier's  mother  was  worthy  to  bear  such  a  son.  She  watched 
over  his  infirm  infancy  with  the  tenderest  care,  and  she  saw  and 
directed  the  development  of  his  wonderful  faculties.  "  The  jojB 
of  parents,"  says  Bacon, "  are  secret;"  and  great,  although  it  may 
have  been  unexpressed  and  inexpressible,  must  have  been  the  joy 
of  such  a  mother  watching  such  a  son.  He  was  singularly  dili- 
gent and  thoughtful,  and  when  no  more  than  ten  years  old  wm 
not  only  a  delighted  reader  of  Buflbn,  but  faithfully  copied  all  the 
plates,  and  coloured  them  according  to  the  descriptions  which  he 
read.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  speak  of  Cuvier  as  the  great  in- 
terpreter of  the  animated  parts  of  nature,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read 
that  his  affection  for  this  admirable  parent  was  cherished  by  him 
to  the  latest  period  of  his  life,  and  that  nothing  gave  the  great 
philosopher  and  harassed  minister  more  delight  than  when  sotne 
friendly  hand  had  placed  in  his  apartment  the  flowers  which  his 
mother  had  taught  him  in  his  youthful  days  to  love. 

An  injustice  done  to  his  boyish  merits  caused  him  to  abandon 
Tubingen,  the  first  place  selected  for  his   education,  and  the 
church,  to  which  he  was  then  destined.     With  happier  auspices 
he  was  sent  to  the  Academic  Caroline,  under  the  more  especirf 
patronage   of  Charles,   Prince  of  Wiirtemberg.     This  prince, 
after  wasting  some  years  in  a  vain  imitation  of  the  extravagances 
of  Louis  XIV.,  devoted  'much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  founded  the  above-mentioned  aca- 
demy at  Stuttgard,  which,  although  commonly  called  the  military 
school,  and  placed  Under  a  kind  of  military  regulation,  was  in 
reality  a  school  of  public  functionaries  and  statesmen.     The  young 
Cuvier's  various  talents,  or  rather  his  vast  capacity,  which  had 
already  become  perceptible,  were  diligently  exercised  in  a  wide 
range  of  studies,  including  every  subject  connected  with  social 
and  political  economy ;  and  to  these  it  was  doubtless  owitig  thtt 
in  after  life,  when  he  entered  upon  so  many  and  such  diversified 
public  duties,  he  was  found  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all  that  he 
undertook.     The  pupils  of  the   academy,  instructed   in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  that  was  especially  useful  to  men  destined 
to  govern  or  direct  the  affairs  of  communities,  became  in  many 
instances  the  ministers  of  the  various  courts  of  Germany,  and  even 
of  that  of  Russia.     Cuvier  had  acquired  an  equal  knowledge  of 
state  affairs;  but  at  Stuttgard,  as  before  and  ever  after,  his  chi^ 
attention  was  given  to  natural  history.    Hie  reAd  the  bel^t  ftuthom, 
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collected  specimens,  and  drew  and  coloured  insects,  birds  and 
plants,  in  his  hours  of  recreation. 

Yet  he  was  again  to  be  the  sport  of  accident.  Injustice  had 
alienated  him  from  Tiibingen,  and  the  limited  circumstances  of 
bis  family  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  from  Stuttgard 
before  he  could  be  appointed  to  any  public  situation.  In  these 
circumstances  he  took  what  appeared  to  his  companions  the  des- 
perate resolution  of  becoming  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  (that  of 
tbe  Count  d'H6ricy)  in  Normandy. 

But  as  injustice  could  not  prevent  the  development  of  his 

tilents,  so  neither  could  any  combination  of  unfavourable  circum- 

itances  condemn  them  to  indolence  or  obscurity.     As  a  poor  tutor 

in  a  retired  part  of  Normandy,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  laid 

the  foundations  of  that  fame  which  was  to  fill  the  ear  of  the 

world.     The  residence  of  the  family,  of  which  he  had  the  charge 

of  the  only  son,  was  not  distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  study  of 

marine  animals  became  a  part  of  his  occupation.     Even  then  he 

Was  enabled  to  make  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  neighbour'- 

bood,  no  longer  mere  objects  of  wonder,  eloquently  instructive^ 

tievealing  something  of  the  ancient   history   of  the   mysterious 

earth.     He  compared  the  living  species  of  sea-animals  with  those 

found  in  digging  the  earth;  and  the  dissection  of  a  species  of 

cuttle-fish  led  him  to  study  the  anatomy  of  molluscous  animals. 

Whilst  making  diligent  records  of  knowledge  for  his  own  use,  he 

Was  actually  rectifying  the  mistakes  or  oversights  of  naturalists  of 

tbe  highest  name,  and  reducing  the  classification  of  the  lower 

forms  of  animals,  heretofore  in  confusion,  to  lucid  order. 

We  can  only  pretend  to  trace  the  leading  events  which  favoured 
the  development  of  M.  Cuvier's  talents,  and  would  refrain,  with 
whatever  difficulty,  from  encroaching  on  the  task  of  his  biogra- 
pher, to  whose  pages  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  innumerable 
fwrticulars  highly  deserving  of  perusal  and  reflection.  Among 
the  relaxations  of  his  situation,  M.  Cuvier,  thus  devoting  some 
years  to  tranquil  study,  whilst  all  France  was  agitated  with  intes- 
tine commotions,  gave  some  of  his  attention  to  a  society  esta- 
blished at  that  period  at  F6carap,  not  for  political  discussions, 
but  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 

About  the  same  time,  at  the  end  of  1794,  the  venerable  author 
of  the  articles  on  Agriculture  in  the  Enci/clopedie  Meihodique,  de- 
sirous to  escape  the  tyranny  which  persecuted  him,  took  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  physician-in-chief  of  the  hospital  at  F6camp, 
according  to  M.  Pariset;  but  by  Mrs.  Lee's  account,  those  of  a 
regimental  surgeon,  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  his  obnoxious  title 
of  Abb6.  Hearing  that  a  society  was  formed  in  the  place  for  the 
promotion  of  his  favourite  science^  he  attended  one  of  its  meetings/ 
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and  took  a  part  in  the  discussions.  Cuvier  recognized  the  opinions 
and  expressions  which  he  had  read  in  the  Lncyclopedie,  and  at  the 
termination  of  the  sitting,  advancing  to  the  new  speaker^  took  his 
hand  and  saluted  him  as  M.  TAbb^  Tessier.  The  alarm  of 
M.  Tessier  was  considerable,  but  uncalled  for,  for  in  Cuvier  he 
had  found  a  generous  admirer  and  a  friend.  Becoming  acquainted 
with  the  various  acquirements  of  his  new  acquaintance,  and  with 
his  performances,  M.  Tessier  wrote  concerning  him  to  the  cele- 
brated Jussieu  in  the  warmest  terms  of  admiration.  "At  the  sight 
of  this  young  man,"  he  said,  "  I  experienced  the  delight  of  the 
philosopher  who  was  thrown  on  an  unknown  shore,  and  saw  traced 
there  the  figures  of  geometry.  M.  Cuvier  is  as  a  violet  which  wJis 
concealed  among  common  herbs.  He  knows  much ;  he  draws 
figures  for  your  work.  I  have  begged  him  to  give  botanical  lec- 
tures this  summer ;  he  has  agreed  to  do  so,  and  I  congratulate  the 
students  of  your  hospital  that  he  consents,  for  he  demonstrates 
with  much  method  and  clearness.  I  doubt  your  finding  a  more 
able  person  for  comparative  anatomy.  It  is  a  pearl  worthy  of 
being  gathered  by  you.  I  contributed  to  draw  M.  Delarabre 
from  his  retreat;  help  me  to  draw  M.  Cuvier  from  his;  he  is 
made  for  science  and  the  world." 

These  were  warm  and  kind  expressions,  very  honourable  to  M. 
Tessier's  feelings,  not  less  so  to  his  discrimination,  and  amply  jus- 
tified by  the  event.  The  immediate  results  were  the  transmission 
of  some  of  M.  Cuvier's  papers  to  Paris,  and  his  adoption,  as  a 
corresponding  member,  into  the  Society  of  Natural  History  of  that 
city.  Thus,  observes  M,  Pariset,  before  visiting  the  capital,  Cn- 
vier  belonged  to  it  by  the  ties  of  knowledge  and  of  friendship. 

In  a  few  months  afterwards,  being  then  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
Cuvier  removed  to  Paris,  and  soon  became  the  colleague  of  Mr 
Mertrud  in  the  newly  created  chair  of  comparative  anatomy  at 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  locality  was  from  that  time  his 
home,  and  the  spot  in  which  he  advanced  to  immortal  celebrity* 
It  was  in  the  few  months'  interval  which*  passed  between  his 
arrival  at  Paris  and  the  obtaining  of  this  appointment  that  he  read 
several  papers  to  the  Philomathic  and  Natural  History  Societies 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  mollusca,  of  insects,  and  of  zoophytes; 
papers  which  caused  him  at  once  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished naturalists,  and  led  to  his  obtaining  the  appointments 
to  which  he  subsequently  did  so  much  honour.  These  papers 
were  but  the  commencement  of  a  long  and  brilliant  career,  cre- 
ated solely  by  his  genius  and  industry. 

*'  When  his  first  writings  made  their  appearance,"  says  M.  Laurillard, 
*'  probably  no  naturalist  conceived  that  zoology  could  still  give  lustre  to 
any  name.     It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  Linnaeus,  by  his  precise  and  easy 
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neiihody  and  Buffon^  by  his  animated  descriptions^  his  bold  views^  and  the 
soDJunction^  before  unknown^  of  science  with  eloquence,  had  exhausted 
the  subject :  but  to  the  man  of  genius  nature  is  an  exhaustless  source  of 
study  and  meditation.  By  applying  the  principles  of  the  natural  method 
to  the  classification  of  animals,  M.  Cuvier  ran  a  zoological  career  not  less 
brilliant  and  extensive  than  that  of  those  two  great  men. 

"  Up  to  his  day  comparative  anatomy^  although  it  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  Camper,  of  Blumenbach,  Hunter,  Daubenton,  and  Vicq 
d'Azyr,  had  been  little  more  than  an  object  of  curiosity,  or  of  disserta- 
tioDS  of  more  or  less  ingenuity.  M.  Cuvier  contrived  to  make  it  a  sci- 
ence which  became  in  his  hands  the  basis  of  natural  history,  and  the 
iboDdant  source  of  physiological  truths. 

"The  labours  of  Saussure,  of  Deluc,  of  Pallas,  and  of  Werner,  seemed 
to  have  caiTied  geology  to  as  great  perfection  as  it  could  attain :  M. 
Ctt?ier,by  the  discovery  of  a  species  of  monuments  which  living  nature  had 
kft  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  created  a  new  order  of  ideas  in  this  sci- 
CDce,  of  which  the  fertile  results  have  changed  the  character  of  its  philo* 
tophy."— ^/oge,  p.  6. 

M.  Cuvier's  contributions  to  natural  history  in  this  early  period 
of  his  Parisian  life,  remarkable  as  they  were  as  proofs  of  industry, 
were  so  much  more  so  as  indications  of  profound  sagacity,  that 
the  most  accredited  systems  tottered  to  their  base.  Even  that  of 
linnaeus  was  found  to  be  incorrect  in  its  first  classes,  and  utterly 
erroneous  in  that  of  insects  and  worms,  when  tried  by  the  test  of 
the  natural  method,  already  applied  by  Jussieu  to  the  science  of 
botany. 

On  looking  back  at  the  career  of  men  who  have  risen  by 
SQccessive  performances  to  the  highest  distinction,  the  obstacles 
igainst  which  those  performances  were  achieved  are  so  faintly  seen 
smidst  the  splendour  which  they  produced,  that  part  of  the  lesson 
is  lost  to  subsequent  aspirers,  who,  feeling  the  pressure  of  difficul- 
ties of  all  kinds,  and  seeing  the  temple  of  fame  shining  afar  ofif,  on 
•  steep  all  but  inaccessible,^ forget,  or  do  not  know,  that  those 
whose  names  adorn  that  temple  once  felt  all  that  now  harasses  their 
nuods,  or  clouds  the  prospect  before  them.  Many  professed  lovers 
pf  natural  history  resign  themselves  to  inactivity,  because  they  live 
in  the  country,  and  have  no  coadjutors,  or  no  collections,  or  few, 
to  resort  to.  Such  persons  should  remember  how  much  Cuvier 
accomplished  in  Normandy ;  that  he  became  acquainted  with  all 
toe  fishes  of  that  coast,  and  all  the  shells,  in  years  of  early  ob- 
scurity, and  without  pecuniary  resources ;  that  a  collection  having 
been  fortunately  made  by  a  resident  of  F6camp,  every  specimen  it 
contained  was  carefully  drawn  by  him ;  and  that  these  were  in 
reality  the  foundations  of  all  that  has  since  given  imperishable 
'ustre  to  his  name.  Great  as  was  the  reputation  which  Cuvier 
Kved  to  enjoy,  no  characteristic  of  him  is  more  striking  than 
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his  early  and  high  distinction ;  for  it  is  evident  that  before  he  left 
the  retirement  of  Normandy,  he  had  already  taken  a  very  ezteiisife 
view  of  the  animal  creation ;  and  had  read,  with  the  eye  of  one  del* 
tined  to  be  the  master  of  that  science,  the  works  of  all  the  great- 
est naturalists.  His  letters,  written  from  that  retreat,  exhibit  the 
first  outlines  of  great  designs;  and  before  he  became  personalljr 
known  to  the  philosophers  of  Paris^  he  had  arrived  at  those  pro- 
found views  which  first  guided  his  classification  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  animals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  prevalent  systemt  ' 
of  the  day.  Thus  when  he  appeared  in  Paris,  it  was  but  to 
be  everywhere  heard  with  delight  and  conviction^  and  honoured 
with  applause  and  appointments.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs, 
however,  his  frame  was  frail  and  sickly,  the  exertion  of  lecturing 
wearied  him,  and  everything  led  to  the  apprehension  that  his  bril- 
liant course  would  be  prematurely  concluded.  At  the  same  time|  • 
the  state  of  his  circumstances  was  far  from  satisfactory.  He  had 
no  private  fortune,  and  the  government  of  France  was  so  unsettledi 
that  the  stipend  attached  to  his  appointments,  and  on  which  be 
and  his  aged  father  depended  for  support,  was  not  regularly  paid* 
*'  Do  not  imagine,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friend  Her* 
mann  of  Strasburg,  who  had  congratulated  him  on  the  advan- 
tages he  enjoyed  in  Paris,  '*  that  Paris  is  so  much  favoured* 
Twelve  months'  arrears  are  due  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  to 
all  the  national  establishments  of  instruction  of  Paris,  as  well  tf 
of  Strasburg ;  and  if  we  envy  the  elephants,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  better  paid  than  us,  but  because,  if  they  live,  like  us, 
upon  credit,  they  at  least  know  nothing  about  it,  and  escape  the 
chagrin  it  occasions  us.  You  know  they  say  of  the  French  that 
they  sing  when  they  have  no  money.  We  savans,  who  are  not 
musicians,  apply  ourselves  to  science  instead  of  singing,  and  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  this  French 
philosophy  is  worth  as  much  as  that  of  Wolff,  or  even  that  of 
Kant;  and  you  are  even  better  able  to  profit  by  it  than  we  are, is 
you  can  still  buy  fine  books,  and  even  artificial  anatomical  modeb, 
which  are  in  this  way  articles  of  luxury."  The  allusion  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  extract  is  to  the  acquisition  by  the  University  of 
Strasburg  of  the  work  of  Poli,  entitled  Testacea  utriusque  SidlUi 
accompanied  by  illustrative  models  in  wax,  of  which  he  adds  there 
was  at  that  time  only  one  copy  in  all  Paris.  It  is  doubly  uaefal 
to  quote  these  instances  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  even  the 
brilliant  path  on  which  Cuvier  entered  from  the  moment  he 
reached  Paris ;  for  his  manner  of  noticing  some  of  them,  and  per* 
haps  the  worst,  shows  that  if  he  were  not  insensible  to  their  pres- 
sure, he  knew  where  to  find  their  most  certain  alleviation. 
Natural  history  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  a  science  of  ibo^ 
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dem  creation.  The  great  name  of  Aristotle  stands  almost  by  it* 
lelf  among  the  Greeks  in  this  department,  and  even  the  spectacle 
of  the  rare  animals  of  Asia  and  Africa,  \vhich  graced  the  gorgeous 
miquests  of  Rome,  failed  in  exciting  the  Roman  philosophers  to 
iie  study  of  their  forms  and  nature.  Pliny,  alone,  made,  with 
litde  success,  the  ambitious  attempt  to  classify  animals,  as  well  as 
the  other  productions  of  nature.  A  long  interval  in  the  history  of 
mn  is  to  be  passed  over,  before,  arriving  at  the  age  of  Redi,  of 
Sifammerdam,  of  Lister,  of  Willughby,  and  of  Ray,  we  see 
Mural  history  taking  the  form  of  a  system.  Linnaeus,  when  yet 
I  young  man,  conceived  the  bold  design  of  arranging  anew  all 
aitural  productions.  His  genius  was  equally  profound  and  exact; 
hb  advanced  to  his  great  task  with  the  devout  feelings  which 
lltoQld  always  accompany  and  elevate  those  who  presume  to  in- 
terpret the  works  of  nature,  and  he  pursued  his  exalted  studies,  un- 
mken  by  the  numerous  and  even  malignant  invectives  which  were 
dftcted  against  him.  Availing  himself  largely  of  the  labours  of 
th6  celebrated  men  whose  names  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  his 
kinds  natural  history  assumed  more  of  the  form  of  a  regular  sci- 
etoce.  His  enthusiastic  pupils  carried  the  fame,  and  something  of 
the  spirit  of  their  master,  throughout  Europe,  and  numerous  insti- 
tutions arose  for  the  promotion  of  the  science,  of  which  he  had 
Aide  them  the  zealous  cultivators. 

Buffon,  his  brilliant  cotemporary,  lent  to  science  the  rare  at- 
tnctions  of  a  lively  fancy,  which  sought  to  clothe  its  images  in 
ttpressions  so  eloquent  and  so  felicitous,  that  not  even  the  superior 
ettctness  of  his  successors  or  rivals  was  proof  against  their  power  to 
lldve  and  to  enchant.  Without  the  minute  correctness  of  Linnaeus, 
Ui  mind  embraced  wider,  perhaps  sublimer  generalities ;  whilst 
die  defects  associated  with  this  cast  of  his  mind  were  supplied  by 
Ae  laborious  accuracy  of  his  coadjutor,  Daubenton. 

Not  pretending  to  enumerate  every  intervening  labourer  in  the 
Mine  track,  which  many  celebrated  names  now  began  to  illumine, 
Athay  be  strictly  said,  that  the  general  arrangement  of  natural  ob- 
jects by  these  two  great  men  was  the  one  commonly  followed 
when  Cuvier  first  appeared  in  Paris,  and  that  the  silent  labours 
which  preceded  that  appearance  had  already  prepared  the  way 
ftran  improved  classification,  so  philosophical  and  just  as  to  be 
it  once  and  universally  adopted. 

It  had  happened  (we  believe  we  may  use  that  expression) 
that  the  attention  of  Cuvier,  when  in  Normandy,  had  been  di- 
luted precisely  to  those  parts  of  zoology  which  the  inquiries  of 
preceding  zoologists  had  left  the  most  imperfectly  investigated — the 
moUusca,  vermes,  and  zoophytes.  All  these  were  included  in  one 
chm  by  Linnftus,  the  class  of  vermes,  consisting  of  five  orders, 
the  intestina^  moJJu^ca^  testacea,  zoopbyta^  and  infusom.    TVi\^ 
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arrangement^  dependent  chiefly  on  that  which  had  been  the  basis  A 
of  Ray's  classification,  the  differences  in  the  respiratory  and  cir-  j 
culating  systems,  was  materially  modified  by  Cuvier^  who  based  bis  ; 
distinctions  of  animals  principally  on  their  properties  of  sensation 
and  motion,  the  most  marked  attributes  of  animals.  He  was  the 
first  to  show  the  intimate  and  general  relations  subsisting  between 
the  respiratory  function,  the  motive  powers,the  forms  of  the  skeleton 
and  muscles,  and  the  sensations  and  digestion ;  relations  compre- 
hending the  totality  or  entirety  of  their  properties,  and  leading  to 
a  true  natural  method  of  arrangement.  Seeing  that  systems 
founded  on  any  single  organ,  or  on  the  most  conspicuous  varied^ 
of  external  form,  were  insufficient  to  the  arrangement  of  animals, 
according  to  their  degrees  of  affinity,  he  applied  to  zoology  prin- 
ciples analogous  to  those  of  the  natural  method^  then  recently 
introduced  into  botany,  and  which  consisted  in  the  distribution 
of  the  facts  of  a  science  into  propositions  so  graduated  and 
subordinate  in  their  generalities,  that  their  totality  was  the  ex- 
pression of  the  real  relations  of  the  objects.  Thus  proceeding,  j 
he  established,  as  it  were,  the  subordination  of  the  respiratory  and 
circulating  systems,  with  all  the  properties  implied  by  their  ampli- 
fication in  ditFerent  orders  of  animals,  to  the  nervous  system,  in 
which  the  primary  character  of  each  living  creature  is  written. 
These  views  had  caused  him,  at  the  period  of  life  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  to  re- 
move the  mollusca  from  the  class  of  vermes,  where  Linnaeus  had 
placed  them,  to  the  head  of  the  animals  destitute  of  vertebrae, 
to  which  place  their  superior  organization  entitled  them.  Ob8e^ 
vation  subsequently  taught  him,  that  certain  species  of  the  mol- 
lusca which  had  been  indiscriminately  denominated  white-blooded, 
had  red  blood,  and  a  circulating  system  ;  he  collected  them  into 
a  distinct  class,  the  annelides;  still  correctly  included,  in  con- 
formity to  his  general  view,  among  the  invertebrated  animals, 
although  previously  both  incorrectly  classified  and  designated. 
The  best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of  M.  Cuvier's 
classification  is^  that  in  the  progress  of  his  observations  it  became 
confirmed  by  a  wider  application,  and  the  principle  of  the  mas* 
terly  arrangement  of  his  great  work  on  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The 
Tableau  Elementaire  announced  the  principles  kept  in  view  in 
the  Rigne  Animal,  and  their  further  elucidation  in  his  projected 
work  entitled  Grande  Anatomie  Comparee,  (for  which  all  the 
previous  labours  of  his  life  were  but  a  preparation,)  was  only  pre- 
vented by  his  death.  He  caught  an  early  glimpse  of  a  great  truth 
which  illumined  all  his  inquiries^  and  throughout  all  his  researches 
he  ever  kept  it  in  sight. 
His  discovery  of  the  red  blood  of  the  leech,  and  the  other  ani^ 
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mals  which  he  grouped  in  the  class  amielides,  was  made  in  1796; 
asd  in  the  year  following  he  read  his  celebrated  memoir  on  the 
nutrition  of  insects,  in  which  he  showed  the  manner  in  which 
respiration  was  carried  on  by  tracheae,  and  absorption  by  imbibi- 
tipD,  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  want  of  circulation,  which 
memoir  led  to  the  subsequent  separation  of  these  from  the  other 
iiticulated  animals. 

Whilst  he  was  advancing^  by  these  contributions  to  knowledge, 
to  the  fame  of  a  great  naturalist,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he 
evinced  no  wish  to  throw  into  ungrateful  obscurity  the  great  re- 
putations which  his  own  was  eventually  to  transcend.  In  pro- 
ceeding to  treat  of  any  of  the  great  subjects  which  occupied  him. 
Us  first  care  seems  ever  to  have  been  to  set  before  the  reader  the 
merits  of  his  predecessors :  he  shows  what  they  performed,  and 
kpw  far  all  who  succeeded  were  indebted  to  them.  Throughout 
eicb  of  his  works  his  frequent  acknowledgments  of  the  aid  de- 
nied from  the  observations  of  others  show  the  candour  of  a  great 
mind,  zealous  for  truth,  and  truth  alone. 

The  epoch  of  his  removal  to  Paris  was  precisely  that  in  which 
fte  arts  and  sciences,  and  social  order,  were  beginning  to  be  re- 
established after  the  convulsions  of  the  revolution  ;  and  although 
the  military  prowess  of  France  for  many  years  afterwards  conti- 
nued to  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  population  of  that  country, 
]«t  institutions  arose  favourable  to  science,  and  the  cradle  of 
great  philosophers.  The  National  Institute,  one  of  the  noblest 
societies  of  Europe,  in  which  three  of  the  previously  existing  aca- 
demies were  merged,  was  founded  in  1796;  M.  Cuvier  was  one 
of  the  original  members,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  held, 
tmoog  the  great  men  who  assembled  in  it,  no  undistinguished 
rank.  His  appointment  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  had  now  fixed 
Urn  in  the  midst  of  those  objects  to  which  his  life  would  have 
been  devoted  by  inclination ;  and  from  the  day  of  his  appointment 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  his  labours  were  devoted  to  forming  and 
completing  the  collections  of  which  it  can  now  boast,  and  which, 
when  considered  with  regard  to  their  arrangement,  as  well  as  ex- 
tent, may  be  pronounced  unrivalled.  Of  the  innumerable  tra- 
velers who  have  walked  through  the  museums  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  number  of  those  pre- 
pared by  previous  studies  to  appreciate  the  treasures  there  thrown 
open  to  them,  has  not  been,  perhaps,  very  great  in  proportion  to 
the  mass ;  but  those  who  have,  with  something  like  a  systematic 
observation,  traced  the  objects  contained  in  those  fifteen  rooms, 
and  have  examined  the  specimens  in  the  anatomical  department, 
according  to  their  arrangement,  and  with  reference  to  physiology, 
are  alone  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
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Cuvier.     The  view  of  these  specimens,  opened  to  the  gaze  of 
travellers  after  the  peace  of  1814,  broke  up  the  slumber  of  maaj 
old  institutions ;   caused  the  venerable  dust  to  disappear  from 
among  neglected  specimens   in  almost  forgotten  cases  in  otber  , 
countries ;  and  gave  origin  to  many  new  societies,  now  contributiii| 
to  spread  a  love  of  natural  history  through  all  ranks  of  the  peopk*   . 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  by  those  who  despair  of  emulatiog  ' 
such  a  collection,  that  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy,  when 
Cuvier  first  undertook  its  superintendence,  consisted  of  but  a  few  "i 
skeletons,  tied  up  like  so  many  faggots,  and  put  away  in  obsGore   ' 
places ;  on  which  foundation  he  soon  so  far  advanced  the  collectioB, 
that  its  further  enlargement  was  carried  on  without  opposition. 

Many  circumstances  favoured  the  rapid  increase  of  the  spe- 
cimens. Wherever  enterprise  or  the  love  of  glory  led  the  ww- 
riors  of  France,  it  was  their  pride  to  collect  whatever  migkt 
enrich  the  growing  collections  of  their  beloved  Paris;  aodi 
under  the  directions  of  Cuvier,  the  numerous  contributions  thin 
received  were  arranged  according  to  the  system  which  his  elo" 
quent  lectures  explained.  By  labours  which  knew  little  inte^ 
mission,  and  with  the  help  of  these  daily  increasing  stores,  beivil 
enabled,  observes  M.  Laurillard,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  cooh 
parative  anatomy ;  to  make  the  discovery  of  ancient  zoology,  and 
to  introduce  a  reform  throughout  the  whole  series  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  a  reform  commenced  in  the  outliue  of  his  lectures  it 
the  central  school  of  the  Pantheon,  and  finally  completed  io  bit 
great  work  entitled  R^gne  Animal* 

''  In  these  works,  setting  out  from  these  principles,  (now,  thanks  to 
his  perseverance  and  to  the  influence  which  bis  ideas  have  acquiredi 
generally  known,)  that  the  natural  history  of  a  being  is  a  knowledge 
of  all  its  relations,  of  all  the  properties  of  that  being,  and  that  the  wb(ie 
of  its  organization  should  serve  to  assign  it  a  place  in  a  methodicd 
arrangement ;  be  concluded  that  anatomy  and  physiology  should  km 
the  basis  of  zoology,  and  that  the  most  general  and  constant  fact  in  the 
organization  should  determine  its  grand  divisions,  and  the  least  genenl 
and  most  variable  facts  the  secondary  divisions.  He  thus  established  I 
subordination  of  characters  which  ought  to  be,  and  alone  can  be,  the 
principle  of  a  natural  method  3  that  is  to  say,  of  such  a  method  of 
arrangement  of  beings  that  the  place  occupied  by  each  of  them  gives  • 
general  idea  of  its  organization  and  of  the  relations  which  connect  it 
with  all  the  others ;  a  method  which  he  regarded  as  science  itself  le* 
duced  to  its  most  simple  expression. 

"  Thus  examining  the  modifications  of  the  organs  of  circolalieD, 
respiration^  and  the  sensations  throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  instMd 
pf  the  six  classes  of  Linnaeus,  namely,  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes, 
insects,  and  worms,  M.  Cuvier  established  four  great  types,-^verte* 
brated  animals^  molluscous  animals,  articulated  animals,  and  radiated 
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tBunais,  which  he  calls  embranchemens,  and  divides  into  classes  of  nearly 
•foal  value  with  tboae  long  established  among  the  vertehrated  animals. 

"  This  was  very  much  to  raise  the  importance  of  the  inferior  classes  | 
ImA  already^  since  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  it  had  become  understood  that 
neither  size  nor  utility  should  enter  into  the  computation  in  scientific 
^tributions;  and  the  justness  of  the  reasons  by  which  M.  Cuvier  sup- 
ported his  views  caused  them  to  be  generally  adopted.  Hardly  a  murmur 
ihM  heard  in  favour  of  the  old  classifications.  We  have,  indeed^  so  little 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  that  the  animals  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  of  small  importance  with  relation  to  ourselves,  are 
pirbapa  as  necessary  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Creator  as  those  which 
wiplftce  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  beings." — Laurillard,  p.  12. 

Cuvier  had  not  been  more  than  four  years  at  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  before  he  commenced  his  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  a  work  which  had  become  indispensable  to  his  nu- 
merous pupils ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  more  years  that  inva- 
httble  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  These  lectures  were 
delivered  from  notes,  and  with  a  persuasive  eloquence  quite  un* 
rivalled.  His  skill  in  delineating  fonns  was  so  great,  and  the  re- 
t»re8entations  thus  rapidly  produced  from  memory  were  so  exacts 
tkatit  seemed  to  his  pupils  as  if,  instead  of  drawing,  he  had  called 
the  objects  into  an  actual  existence.  It  was  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  Dum^ril  and  M.  Duvernoy  that  these  admirable  lessons 
Illumed  the  more  durable  form  of  a  published  work  ;  and  it  was 
whilst  preparing  these  lectures,  in  which,  instead  of  considering 
Ac  anatomy  of  each  animal  separately,  every  organ  of  the  whole 
series  of  animals  is  examined  in  succession,  that  he  devoted  himself 
also  to  the  formation  of  that  museum  of  comparative  anatomy 
which  remains  amongst  the  noblest  monuments  to  his  memory. 
The  method  of  following  each  organ  through  all  the  series  of 
nriiQals,  in  order  to  deduce  a  general  theory  of  their  functions^ 
•ddently  prepared  him,  and  more  especially  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  vertebrated  animals,  for  the  discovery  of  an  order  of  facts 
fllustrative  of  the  theory  of  the  earth,  upon  which  he  threw,  as  is 
Well  known^  at  a  subsequent  period,  so  brilliant  a  light.  By  this 
route  he  attained  to  that  impressive  conclusion,  not  reached  by 

Cmous  naturalists  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  fossil 
nes,  that  these  remains  of  animals  belonged  to  extinct  races, 
differing  from  those  which  now  exist ;  and  his  researches  further 
led  to  establish  the  fact,  before  unsuspected,  that  the  differences 
betvi'cen  fossil  and  existing  animals  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
•trata  in  which  they  are  discovered ;  and  that  these  differences 
constitute  a  kind  of  chronological  table  of  the  different  earths. 
Every  geological  student  knows  with  what  interest  that  study  has 
been  invested  by  these  discoveries,  to  which  indeed  it  owes  much 
6f  its  present  popularity. 
The  fossils  found  in  the  most  ancient  layers  had  ^leNVow^V^ 
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attracted  attention,  and  served  to  feed  the  fancies  of  speculative 
observers  with  vague  theories  of  their  origin ;  but  the  fossils  of 
later  origin,  which  were  the  most  likely  to  dissipate  some  of  the  ob- 
scurity attending  the  more  ancient  deposits,  had  attracted  inade- 
quate notice.     It  was  only  by  the  combination  of  mineralogical 
observation  and  the  sciences  relating  to  organic  structures  that 
the  successive  eras  of  the  earth  were  made  more  clearly  appa- 
rent.    Surveyed  with  these  helps,  the  most  superficial  strata  be- 
came the  most  instructive ;    and  they   have   been   subsequently 
rendered  familiar  to  us,  not  only  by  the  labours  of  Cuvier  aod 
Brongniart,  but  especially  by  the  accurate  and  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  Professor  Buckland^  who  has  done  more  than  aoy 
other  geologist  in  this  country  to  render  this  branch  of  study  ge- 
nerally interesting.      The  diluvial  deposits  of  mud  and  clayey 
sand,  mixed  with  round  flints,  transported  from  other  countries, 
and  filled  with  fossil  remains  of  large  land  animals^  for  the  most 
part  unknown,  or  foreign  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found 
— these  vast  deposits  which  cover  so  many  plains,  and  fill  the  bot- 
toms of  caverns  and  clefts  of  rocks,  deposits  which  took  place  when 
the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  the  deer  were  the  prey,  even  in  our  climate  and  soil  of  England, 
of  the  hyena  and  the  tiger — have  been  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  alluvial  deposits  containing  the  remains  of  animals  common 
to  the  country  in  which  they  are  found ;  and  are  now  regarded  as 
the  most  convincing  proofs  of  an  immense  and  ancient  inundation* 
The  alternate  fresh  and  salt  water  formations  between  this  dilu- 
vium and  the  chalk  have  been  accurately  discriminated;  and 
more  particularly  the  great  fresh  water  deposit,  the  gypsum,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  in  which,  besides  complete  skeletons 
of  many  species  of  birds,  entire  genera  of  land  animals  have  been 
discovered  which  have  been  found  nowhere  else  ;  and  which,  as. 
well  as  the  trunks  of  palm  trees  and  other  productions  of  a  tropical 
climate,  with  the  bed  which  envelopes  them,  repose  on  a  marine 
formation  no  less  productive  of  shells,  chiefly  of  unknown  species. 
Bones  of  reptiles  lie  beneath  this  marine  layer ;  of  crocodiles  and 
tortoises :  but  the  mammiferous  remains  do  not  occur,  and  at 
the  era  of  this  layer  did  not  exist,  at  least  in  that  situation.     Be* 
Death  this  last  fresh- water  formation  lies  the  chalk.     But  it  is 
above  this  chalk  formation,  and  between  it  and  the  era  of  the 
general  deluge^  that  the  explanation  of  the  earth's  history  has 
been  sought  and  found.     Far  beneath  the  chalk  have  been  found, 
and  chiefly  in  England,  the  remains  of  gigantic  reptiles,  croco* 
diles,  pterodactyli,  the  icthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaurus,  the  megalo- 
saurus,  and  others  of  the  lizard  tribe,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
era  equally  distinct.    Lower  than  these  are  laid  the  vast  deposits 
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of  former  vegetables,  coal  retaining  the  impressions  of  palms  and 
ferns,  which  show  that  even  at  those  depths  there  once  was  dry 
land  and  vegetation,  although  no  bones  of  quadrupeds  are  found 
there;  whilst  lower  still  the  naturalist  traces  the  first  forms  of 
existence,  the  crustaceous  animals,  zoophytes,  and  mollusca  of  a 
world  yet  almost  inert  and  lifeless. 

This  department  of  inquiry  is  one  in  which  Cuvier  reaped  an 
undisputed  fame.  A  long  line  of  distinguished  naturalists,  down 
to  our  own  Hunter,  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  arrangement  of 
the  individuals  of  the  animal  kingdom;  and  his  claim  to  the 
highest  honours  as  a  systematic  naturalist  may  be,  and  has  been 
disputed ;  but  the  particular  mode  of  surveying  the  composition  or 
structure  of  the  subjects  of  that  extensive  kingdom,  the  persever- 
ing research  pursued  in  conformity  to  that  mode,  and  its  applica- 
tbo  to  the  fossil  remains  which  had  before  been  little  more  than 
objects  of  marvel^  opened  a  new  and  rare  volume  to  the  reader  of 
nature — a  book  sealed  until  his  time — hieroglyphics  solemn  and 
instructive,  but  illegible  until  he  surveyed  them. 

Before  Cuvier,  naturalists  would  seem  to  have  been  deterred 
from  the  attempt  to  classify  the  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds  by  the 
extreme  difficulty  attending  it.  The  remains  of  other  forms  of 
animals,  and  the  remains  of  vegetables,  were  less  incomplete  and 
less  repulsive ;  and  it  was  seen  and  acknowledged  that  they  be- 
longed to  species  either  now  unknown,  or  unknown  in  the  regions 
of  the  earth  in  which  the  fossils  occurred.  So  much  concerning 
them  Leibnitz  had  established;  and  this  knowledge  was  by 
Buffon  wrought  into  sublime  but  premature  conjectures.  Cuvier 
advanced  to  the  subject  more  calmly,  well  aware  of  all  its  bear- 
ings, and  of  their  importance,  but  only  therefore  so  much  the 
jnore  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  every  step  in  the 
investigation  of  it  secure  before  advancing  farther. 

From  the  imperfect  fragments  of  fossil  quadrupeds  he  thus 
elicited  striking  testimony  of  the  early  changes  of  the  earth's  sur- 
ftce,  and  materials  for  the  history  of  its  first  and  darkest  periods  : 
those  periods  concerning  which  even  great  philosophers  had  been 
eontent  before  with  the  wildest  speculations.  The  large  deposits 
of  marine  fossils,  with  which  observers  were  previously  familiar,  did 
hut  prove  that  the  surfaces  whereon  they  were  found  were  once 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  tranquilly  allowed  their  accumulation. 
The  discovery  of  a  fossil  quadruped  in  any  layer  proved  the 
more  important  circumstance,  that  that  layer  must  once  have  been 
die  surface  of  a  firm  land,  and  indicated  more  and  greater 
ehanges  than  a  mere  retiring  and  subsidence  of  waters.  Cuvier 
addressed  himself  to  the  arduous  task  of  arranging  and  de- 
scribing,  or  rather  of  interpreting  these  quadruped  remains^  always 
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less  perfect  than  the  marine  fossils,  presenting  faint  traces  of 
the  original  forms  to  which  they  belonged,  and,  even  Vi^hen  mpit 
complete,  being  still  nothing  more  than  the  osseous  portion  of  the 
structure  of  animals  of  which  the  characters  were  in  other  respecti 
as  varied  as  are  those  of  the  species  now  living.  Attaching  him* 
self  to  one  great  principle,  the  natural  relation  of  forms  is 
organized  beings,  he  conceived  that  by  careful  examination  each 
fragment  might  be  made  to  indicate  the  whole  to  which  it  bs* 
longed,  and  with  the  system  of  which  it  would  always  be  found  to 
have  a  correspondence.  If,  he  reasoned,  the  intestinal  structun 
of  an  animal  is  prepared  for  the  digestion  of  flesh,  and  that  recently 
killed,  its  jaws  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  devour,  and  itsclawt 
so  formed  as  to  seize  and  tear  it,  and  its  teeth  to  cut  and  divide  it} 
all  its  structure  must  be  adapted  to  pursuing  and  catching  its  preji 
and  its  perceptive  organs  must  be  fitted  to  discerning  that  pr«} 
afar  off«  Such  must  be  the  general  character  of  carnivoroui 
animals.  As  the  general  characters  are  connected  with  these  go* 
neral  arrangements^  so  also  for  the  particular  characters  by  whici) 
their  subdivisions  are  distinguished,  there  will  still  be  found  suit- 
able arrangements  ;  and  the  class,  the  order,  the  genus,  and  eviQ 
the  species  may  thus  be  determined,  although  the  observer  bai 
never  seen  the  animal  entire.  A  jaw  of  a  certain  force  must  havi 
a  suitable  articulation  and  a  sufficiently  large  temporal  musclit 
indicated  by  the  hollow  formed  in  the  bone  for  its  reception,  and 
by  the  convexity  of  the  strong  zygomatic  arch.  An  animal  which 
carries  off  its  prey  must  have  strong  muscles  to  raise  the  headi 
and  the  form  of  the  vertebrae  or  of  the  muscles  attached  to  tbeiSi 
and  of  the  occiput,  must  correspond  with  the  intention.  Similar 
reasonings  were  extended  by  him  to  the  structure  of  the  teetbi 
of  the  claws,  of  the  extremities,  of  the  foot  or  hoof.  The  foot* 
mark  became  an  indication  of  the  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  un- 
known animal^  of  its  jaws,  its  vertebrae,  and  its  general  form  and 
frame. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  more  beautiful  or  more 
successful  application  of  the  principles  of  scientific  observation. 
'^I'he  results  were  proportionable  to  the  excellence  of  the  method* 
Its  correctness,  from  a  sense  of  which  Cuvier  never  allowed  ths 
seductions  of  imagination  or  the  love  of  mere  system  to  lead  him 
astray,  was  first  and  frequently  tried  on  portions  of  known 
animals,  and  afterwards  applied  to  fossil  bones,  and  in  both  with 
a  success  so  remarkable  as  to  appear  to  justify  the  term  infalliblei 
which,  cautious  and  philosophical  as  he  was,  he  felt  himself 
warranted  in  applying  to  it.  His  associates  of  the  Institute  heard* 
we  are  told  by  M.  Pariset,  with  surprise  and  doubt  the  first 
enumeration  of  some  of  these  results,  and  their  credulity  soiM- 
times  on\y  gave  way  to  the  accidental  discovery  of  some  qua- 
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draped^  of  which  Cuvier  had  adventured  the  description  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  fragments. 

His  extensive,  we  might  perhaps  say  his  universal,  acquaintance 
with  the  diversities  of  animal  structure  actually  existing,  would 
have  given  to  the  merest  conjectures  of  Cuvier  concerning  the 
Nmains  of  extinct  animals  a  great  degree  of  weight;  but  he 
was  not  of  a  disposition  to  be  satisfied  with  conjectures.  He 
applied  to  these  reliquiae  of  an  unknown  era  of  the  globe  the 
lame  faculty  of  close  attention,  the  same  industrious  research, 
the  same  severe  comparison,  which  he  had  already  exercised  ou 
tbe  perfect  forms  of  animal  existence  presented  to  the  senses,  and 
thus  assigned  to  each  dim  remnant  its  place  in  frames  no  longer 
Hen  in  perfection,  and  to  each  frame  or  structure,  thus  rebuilt,  its 
place  in  nature  and  its  habitation.  Thus  he  became  the  great 
Vitiquary  of  the  earth.  He  learnt  the  characters  of  that  obscure 
time  when  first  this  planet  became  the  abode  of  locomotive  or- 
ganizations; and  established  an  order  of  facts  bearing  a  date 
interior  to  that  of  the  history  of  man,  and  far  before  the  half 
bidden  ages  of  those  ancient  empires  which  have  themselves  be- 
Ooroe  as  uiuch  the  domain  of  fable  as  of  history.  From  the 
burial  of  many  centuries  he  called  up  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known^ and  made  them  familiar  to  the  men  of  the  present  time, 
who  for  once  were  constrained  to  admit  the  evidence  of  one  to 
ivboro  might  almost  be  applied  the  designation  of  the  "  witness 
irf  the  deluge." 

The  results  of  the  investigations  instituted  by  M.  Cuvier  were 
twofold.  The  description  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  fossil 
vertebrated  animals,  forming  fifty  genera,  of  which  fifteen  were 
WW,  comprehending  animals  belonging  to  every  order  with  the 
eiception  of  the  quadrumana,  was  the  addition  thus  made  to 
loology.  What  light  was  also  thrown  on  geology  during  these 
researches  is  briefly  and  well  stated  by  M.  Laurillard : — 

"  Tbe  strata  called  primitive,  on  which  all  the  others  repose,  cou- 
taiDing  no  remains  of  life,  teach  us  by  that  circumstance  that  life  has 
aot  always  existed  on  our  planet.  Whether  it  was  that  the  temperature 
tf  the  globe  was  too  elevated  to  permit  it,  or  that  the  materials  neces- 
lary  to  tbe  support  of  organic  existence  were  not  yet  prepared,  there 
was  a  time  when  physical  forces  alone  acted  on  the  land  and  on  tbe  sea^ 
ID  which  all  the  wonders  of  organization  were  subsequently  developed. 

•*  AH  organized  existences  were  not  created  at  the  same  time ;  vege- 
tables seem  to  have  preceded  animals  -,  molluscous  animals  and  fishes 
ailpeared  before  reptiles  5  and  reptiles  before  tbe  mammalia. 

*'  Tbe  species  which  formed  the  ancient  animal  population  have  been 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  others  3  and  the  actual  animal  population  is 
perhaps  the  fourth  series. 
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**  Geology  at  lengtb  possesses  a  guide  to  the  obscure  labyrinths  wbicb 
it  IS  obliged  to  tread,  and  a  new  method  of  determining  the  nature  of 
strata,  often  established  with  difficulty  by  chemical  analysis  or  the  order 
of  superposition. 

*'  Besides  the  general  facts  which  naturally  flow  from  these  disco- 
veries, which  M.  Cuvier  discusses  with  the  logical  power  and  intelli- 
gence which  were  characteristic  of  him,  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  of 
his  work,  science  soon  obtained  results  positively  important.  For 
almost  as  soon  as  geology  had  found  this  guide,  it  became  demonstrated 
that  the  stratified  layers  of  the  globe's  crust  were  divisible  into  two 
classes,  one  formed  by  fresh  water,  and  the  other  in  the  waters  of  tbe^ 
sea.  This  distinction,  which  could  only  be  effectively  made  by  geology, 
led  to  the  demonstration  of  a  fact  not  less  curious ;  namely,  that  several 
parts  of  our  earth  have  been  alternately  covered  by  the  sea  and  bf 
fresh  water." — p.  20. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiries  which  led  to  these  conclu- 
sions, now,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  by  philosophers,  M. 
Cuvier  was  indefatigable.  No  personal  labour  or  sacrifice  was 
spared.  Of  the  large  collection  of  fossil  remains,  crowded  into 
one  of  the  rooms  in  the  Museum  of  the  Garden  of  Plants,  many 
were  presented  to  him,  but  many  were  bought,  and  at  no  small 
expense,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  public  collection  without  re- 
serve. Surrounded  by  these  collections,  he  deciphered  their  cha- 
racters, and,  that  the  sceptical  might  in  all  countries  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  correctness  of  his  descriptions  and  his  views,  he 
caused  casts  of  the  principal  specimens  to  be  made  and  sent  to 
the  different  European  Museums,  from  which  similar  representa" 
tions  of  rare  specimens  were  received  in  exchange. 

Whoever,  yet  a  student,  burns  with  the  noble  desire  of  emu- 
lating such  services  to  science,  should  carefully  peruse  the  details 
which  M.  Cuvier  gives  in  the  course  of  his  works  of  the  means 
by  which  he  achieved  them.  The  care  with  which  he  traced 
every  fact,  the  progress  of  his  ideas  from  suggestion  to  conviction; 
the  perseverance,  the  candour,  the  modesty  of  the  great  inquirer 
will  present  the  most  useful  lessons.  If  the  quarries  of  Mont' 
martre,  with  their  fossil  treasures,  seem  to  have  been  made  for 
him,  the  diligence  with  which  he  explored  them  affords  an 
example  which  all  may  follow  in  proportion  to  the  opportunities 
they  possess ;  and  still  was  no  more  than  he  already,  with  no 
mean  reward  of  scientific  truths,  practised  on  the  solitary  shores 
of  Normandy.  His  senses,  naturally  accurate  and  faithful  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  his  judgment,  equally  calm  and  profouo^i 
bad  yet  been  exercised  with  perseverance  on  many  natural  objects 
before  he  attained  that  perspicuity  and  power  of  combiuatioo 
which  enabled  him  to  construe  the  smallest  traces  of  animal  or- 
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ganization,  embedded  in  blocks  of  gypsum^  and  rescued  from 
ie  destructive  operations  of  the  workmen,  into  the  full  outline 
of  animals,  which  his  genius  thus  almost  brought  back  out  of  the 
oblivion  of  acres  into  freshness  and  life. 

To  any  one  who  indulges  his  solitary  thoughts  with  the  hope  of 
enriching  any  part  of  the  wide  domain  of  natural  history^  an 
object  eminently  worthy  of  rational  and  contemplative  beings, 
we  would  recommend  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  introductory 
essay  of  the  great  work  in  which  the  fossil  remains  are  described ; 
known  to  the  English  reader  as  a  Discourse  on  the  Revolutions  of 
tke  Globe.  Cuvier  is  there  beheld,  if  we  may  so  say,  advancing 
to  his  great  task  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  extent,  and  of 
the  additions  which  would  be  made  by  future  inquirers  even  to 
his  own  discoveries ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  the  confidence  of 
one  who  enters  on  a  region  which,  although  obscure  and  encum- 
bered, he  has  carefully  prepared  himself  to  explore.  He  designs, 
from  the  first,  to  show  the  relation  between  the  history  of  the 
fossil  bones  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  the  theory  of  the  earth  ; 
to  expose  the  principles  by  which  the  character  of  those  bones 
was  decided ;  to  show  how  far  the  species  of  the  animals  to 
which  they  belonged  differ  from  existing  species;  to  ascertain 
the  influences  of  time  and  of  climate  ;  and^  thus  to  demonstrate 
that  the  differences  must  have  been  connected,  with  extraordinary 
events  as  their  causes.  On  these  observations  )ie  builds  up  a  new 
system  of  the  ancient  earth,  not  the  offspring  of  fancy,  but  the 
result  of  philosophical  induction  from  facts  cai'efully  established ; 
and  which  will  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  all  the  civil  and 
religious  records  of  man. 

From  remarks  made  on  phenomena  common  to  all  localities, 

but  described  by  him  with  singular  clearness  and  grace,  he  leads 

the  reader  to  the  view  of  the  most  stupendous  movements  which 

the  earth  has  undergone.     He  shows  that  these  changes  must 

have  been  numerous  and  sudden ;  that  some  took  place  before 

there  were  living  beings  on  the  globe  we  inhabit^  and  some  after 

>t  was  inhabited.      By  an  examination  of  the  causes  now  in 

operation  effecting  changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  he  went  far  to 

show  that  none  of  these  could  have  produced  such  changes  as 

the  structure  of  the  earth  proves  it  to  have  undergone.     Briefly 

^viewing  previous  theories,  he   points  out  the  great  error  of 

tbeni  all ;  the  omission  of  some  facts,  the  assumption  of  others, 

ai|d  the  consequent  fallacy  of  the  conclusions.     Doing  no  injus- 

tkre  to  the  great  geologists  who  had  already  surveyed  the  mineral 

character  of  the  earth  with  such  admirable  care,  as  Saussure  and 

R^erner,  the  first  of  whom  had  studied  it  among  the  sublime 

'Qufltrations  of  the  primitive  and  secondary  layers  afforded  by  the 
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Alps ;  and  the  latter  in  the  oldest  mines,  where  were  less  con- 
fusedly written  the  laws  relating  to  the  succession  of  layers; 
he  points  out  that  neither  of  them  had  determined  the  fossil 
organic  remains  in  each  variety  of  layer  with  sufficient  exactness; 
whilst  the  naturalists,  who  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  remaius 
and  described  many  of  them,  had  neglected  for  the  most  part  to 
consider  the  general  laws  which  regulated  their  position^  and  the 
relation  of  certain  fossils  to  certain  layers. 

To  accomplish  this,  indeed,  required  a  combination  of  kinds 
of  knowledge  not  often  possessed  by  one  individual;  a  power t)f 
comprehending  almost  infinite  details,  and  of  taking  the  most 
enlarged  survey  of  their  relations ;  the  observation  of  a  naturalist 
in  the  widest  acceptation,  and  the  profound  meditation  of  a  mind 
of  the  most  philosophical  order. 

After  explaining  the  importance  of  fossils  in  relation  to  geo- 
logy, and  of  the  fossil  bones  of  quadrupeds  in  particular,  the  ap- 
plication of  which  to  the  subject  we  have  already  noticed,  he 
enters  with  much  learning  on  an  inquiry  respecting  the  probable 
existence  of  species  on  the  earth  at  this  time,  resembling  those  of 
which  we  possess  the  fossil  remains  ;  and  leaves  the  reader  in  no 
degree  of  doubt  that  all  the  large  animals  of  the  old  continent 
which  are  now  known  were  known  to  the  ancients ;  and  that 
those  which,  although  described  by  the  ancients,  the  moderns  hive 
never  met  with,  were  fabulous.  Proving  that  all  the  great  ani- 
mals of  the  old  world  soon  became  known  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  interior,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  he  puts  aside 
the  expectation  that  the  recesses  of  the  vast  continent  of  the  new 
world  contain  very  large  species  yet  to  be  discovered,  resembling, 
for  instance,  the  megatherium  or  the  mastodon.  If,  therefore, 
he  observes,  it  be  proved  that  the  fossil  remains  of  the  great  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds  are  not  similar  to  any  species  now  living,  it  is 
not  to  be  said  that  the  species  resembling  them  are  yet  hidden  in 
deserts,  but  must  lead  to  the  admission  that  this  diversity  arises 
from  some  great  general  cause  worthy  to  be  studied. 

We  have  in  the  previous  part  of  this  article  mentioned  softie  of 
the  results  of  the  method  of  inquiry  followed  by  Cuvier ;  the  dis- 
covery of  many  new  species,  several  of  which  belonged  to  new 
genera.     Of  the  new  species,  about  a  fourth  were  oviparous  qua- 
drupeds, the  others  mammiferous,  and  more  than  half  belonging 
to  non-ruminating  hoofed  animals.     But  that  which  Cuvier  him- 
self considered  of  much  more  importance,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  was  to  ascertain  the  layers  in  which  parti- 
cular species  were  found,  so  as  to  reach  the  general  laws  of  their 
position.     For  the  details  which  show  these  laws  clearly  and  cdil* 
viociDgly,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  work  ou  which  we 
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Mve  dvrelt  with  so  much  pleasure^  and  which  must  always  be 
referred  to  with  a  new  delight. 

The  curiosity  of  readers,  whatever  may  be  their  pursuits,  who 
look  into  treatises  relating  to  the  vestiges  of  the  antediluvian 
torld,  is  ever  naturally  directed  to  inquiries  respecting  the  exist- 
•nee  of  any  remains  of  their  own  species.  Knowing,  from  the 
MCred  records,  that  man  existed  on  the  earth  before  the  great 
deluge,  the  inquirers  have  reluctantly  believed  that  among  the 
numerous  fossil  remains  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
no  bone  of  man  has  ever  yet  been  found ;  that  no  human  remains 
have  ever  met  the  eye  of  the  fossil  geologist.  It  neither  lessens 
the  difficulty  of  the  explanation,  nor  consoles  the  vanity  of  man, 
to  know  that  the  same  deficiency  exists  as  regards  the  bones  of 
th*  monkey  tribe ;  that  the  whole  tribe  of  the  quadrumanous 
animals,  as  well  as  the  single  bimanous  animal,  are  excluded  from 
the  antiquity  implied  by  the  fossil  remains  of  so  many  animal 
forms. 

That  portion  of  Cuvier's  preliminary  discourse  on  fossil  re- 
mains which  relates  to  this  particular  inquiry  is  not  the  least  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  author's  philosophical  method  of  investigat- 
i&K  an  obscure  subject.  It  is  evident  that  he  first  satisfied  him- 
atlf  that  no  human  remains  had  ever  occurred  in  any  regular 
atfdtum ;  and  that  those  which  had  been  asserted  to  be  such,  as 
tlie  famous  Homo  Diluvii  Testis  of  Haerlem,  and  the  skeletons  dis- 
cdtered  at  Guadaloupe,  were  either,  as  in  the  first  instance,  the 
remains  of  an  animal,  or,  as  in  the  second,  occurred  in  the  recent 
Je|>ositions  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  the  soil  of  caverns,  with 
tm  pretensions  to  an  antediluvian  date.  But  not  content  with 
this  negative  evidence,  he  applied  himself  to  collect  evidence  of  a 
different  nature.  The  question  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  extreme 
interest;  for  it  points  to  the  successive  stages  of  that  mighty 
svork  recorded  by  Moses,  and  to  that  time,  to  us  inconceivable, 
ilrhen  *'  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground,*'  and  man  was 
'ormed  out  of  the  dust,  and  the  breath  of  life  was  breathed  into 
lis  nostrils,  and  he  became  a  living  soul.  We  have  no  intention 
)f  straining  any  points  to  show  how  far  philosophy  agrees  with 
he  Mosaic  record  ;  but  no  student  of  modern  geology  can  fail  to 
lerceive  certain  striking  coincidences  between  the  order  in 
irbich  the  fossil  remains  occur  and  the  recorded  order  of  the  cre- 
ition.  It  was  not,  we  priesume,  the  intention  of  Moses  to  teach 
ill  fit  once  that  natural  science  the  gradual  acquirement  of  which 
8  a  constant  source  of  human  industry.  But  as  the  earliest  tra- 
iiCions  of  man  were  scanty,  and  likely  to  be  lost  as  human  evi- 
lente,  it  does  appear  as  if  Moses  had  taken  pains  to  preserve 
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them.  His  narrative  is  remarkable  for  a  force  and  sublimity  of 
expression  worthy  of  the  singularity  and  greatness  of  his  subject 
Where  he  is  fully  understood,  can  it  be  said  that  geology  contra- 
dicts him  ?  does  not  rather  the  progress  of  that  science  throw  un- 
expected elucidation  on  his  record,  and  encourage  the  belief  that 
when  we  know  more,  we  shall  read  those  primary  annals  of  the 
globe  in  a  more  enlightened  spirit  ?  As  it  is,  they  certainly  seem 
to  speak  of  the  earth's  antiquity  compared  to  the  age  of  man ;  of 
man's  infancy  compared  to  the  age  of  the  earth  on  which  he  was 
from  the  first  destined  to  live.  Geology  speaks  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  primitive  layers  attest  the  earth's  first  desolation. 
The  transition  lime-stone  renders  up  the  remains  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  existence,  of  species  now  unknown  save  in  those  buried 
strata ;  the  chalk  and  clay  offer  their  fishes,  their  reptiles  and 
their  quadrupeds,  the  beings  of  a  former  order  of  things,  all  of 
which  have  disappeared  from  life.  No  fossil  remains  present 
perfect  analogies  with  living  species ;  but  the  actual  type  is  gra- 
dually approached  in  the  layers  of  least  antiquity.  But  still, 
among  the  fossil  remains  no  vestige  of  man  or  his  works  appears. 
Again  and  again  the  workmen  of  Montmartre  announced  the 
remains  of  man ;  but,  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Cuvier,  the 
pretended  wonder  vanished,  and  the  true  relation  of  the  fossil  in 
dispute  was  established  with  some  lower  species.  All  the  evi- 
dence to  be  derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth,  and  the  oldest  written  records,  concur  to  prove  that  there 
was  a  time  when,  although  this  globe  revolved  as  now  it  does, 
and  day  and  night  succeeded  each  other,  the  light  of  the  morning 
roused  no  man  to  life,  to  pleasure,  or  to  toil,  and  the  light  de- 
clined at  eve  with  no  human  eye  to  regard  it,  and  no  human  heart 
to  be  affected  by  it. 

"  There  wanted  yet  the  master-work,  the  end 
Of  all  yet  done ;  a  creature  who,  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest,  self-knowing ;  and  from  thence 
Magnanimous  to  correspond  with  heaven." 

Either  man  did  not  exist  before  several  of  the  revolutions 
undergone  by  the  globe,  or  his  bones  lie  yet  unburied  at  the 
bottom  of  the  present  seas ;  for  the  revolutions  which  have  laid 
open  the  strata  m  which  former  revolutions  had  enveloped  fossil 
bones,  strata  exposed  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  have 
never  yet  disclosed  a  fossil  bone  of  man.     Yet  that  man  existed 
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before  that  great  catastrophe  of  \rhich  traditions  exist  in  every 
part  of  the  earth,  we  know  from  such  universal  traditions,  and 
from  the  oldest  record  possessed  by  man.  This  record,  Cuvier 
observes,  bears  the  date  of  about  3300  years  before  our  own 
time,  and  it  places  the  deluge  twenty  centuries  before  its  own 
date,  or  about  5400  years  since.  No  tradition  accords  man  an 
antiquity  greater  than  that  to  which  our  antediluvian  records  lay 
claim ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  time  of  that  great  event  that  we 
perceive  men  collected  into  societies,  and  observe  the  birth  of 
arts  and  of  sciences.  Of  none  of  the  nations  of  the  West  can 
the  chronology  be  carried  farther  back  than  3000  years.  The 
nations  of  the  north  of  Europe  have  no  annals  which  extend 
kigher  than  the  period  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The 
kiutories  of  Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  Britain,  almost  begin  with  the 
time  when  the  Romans  overran  those  countries.  The  Greeks 
were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing  until  taught  by  the 
Pbenicians,  about  thirty-three  centuries  ago,  and  their  previous 
bistory,  doubtful  as  it  is,  does  not  ascend  more  than  three  cen- 
turies higher.  The  largest  credit  given  to  the  records  of  Western 
Aria  will  not  give  them  a  date  older  than  forty  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus, the  earliest  extant  profane  writer,  with  the  exception  of 
poets,  lived  but  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
earlier  historians  whom  he  consulted  were  only  one  hundred 
J^s  old.  Homer  was  but  five  hundred  years  before  Herodotus. 
The  claims  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  part  of  some  nations, 
tsof  the  Hindoos,  rest  on  authority  of  the  least  credible  kind,  and 
ve  contradicted  by  the  most  authentic  of  their  own  records.  The 
astronomical  monuments  of  the  ancients,  when  critically  ex- 
amined, do  not  attest  the  very  remote  dates  by  some  assigned  to 
them. 

To  probable  evidence  of  this  kind  drawn  from  civil  history,  in 
the  collecting  of  which  Cuvier  displayed  great  erudition^  and  in 
^timating  it  great  sagacity,  he  added  some  of  a  kind  drawn  from 
the  calculation  of  the  periods  of  certain  natural  changes  actually 
known  to  be  going  on  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Marking  the 
heights  of  the  beds  of  rivers  above  the  surrounding  country,  as 
of  the  Rhine  in  Holland,  and  the  Po  and  Arno  in  Italy,  and  the 
M>ire  in  France,  and  the  deposits  at  their  mouths ;  changes  ef-^ 
*cted  by  the  progress  of  sands,  as  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  where 
he  sand  advances  annually  sixty  feet,  and  must  reach  Bordeaux  in 
[bout  two  thousand  years :  and  again  in  parts  of  Egypt,  once  fer- 
>le,  but  now  buried  in  sands  brought  by  the  winds  from  the  sterile 
lods  of  Lybia,  and  which  have  already  entombed  temples  and 
ides,  even  since  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Mahometans, 
iving  the  monumental  tops  of  mosques  and  minarets  still  visible  $ 
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the  formation  of  bogs  and  other  alluvial  changes^  including  vthnt 
are  called  slips,  or  the  falling  of  debris  from  the  face  of  fcilll 
and  rocks,  of  %vhich  Professor  Jamieson  adds  the  iilustratiod, 
nvhen  translating  this  portion  of  the  work,  of  the  Salisbury  tragi 
near  Edinburgh,  of  which  the  vertical  face  is  not  yet  hidden  1^ 
the  annually  increasing  mass  which  falls  from  it  to  the  base :  lU 
these,  and  many  other  circumstances  are  adduced  ad  so  many 
proofs  of  the  probable  date  of  the  last  great  revolution,  and,  coft- 
sequently,  of  man's  recent  existence  upon  the  earth ;  a  conclusiofl 
according  with  those  which  are  perhaps  considered  by  geologbtl 
as  the  least  uncertain  of  any  to  which  their  science  has  yet  coO* 
ducted  them.  Everywhere,  and  however  interrogated,  obsenM 
Cuvier,  nature  speaks  the  same  language,  and  tells  us  by  naturll 
traditions,  by  man's  actual  state,  by  his  intellectual  developmenti 
and  by  all  the  testimony  of  her  works,  that  the  present  state  of 
things  did  not  commence  at  a  remote  period.  He  agrees,  hi 
says,  with  the  opinion  of  MM.  Deluc  and  Dolomieu,  that  if  tbtre 
be  anything  determined  in  geology,  it  is,  that  the  surface  of  this 
globe  was  subjected  to  a  great  and  sudden  revolution,  not  longer 
ago  than  five  or  six  thousand  years :  that  by  this  catastrophe  wal 
caused  the  disappearance  of  countries  formerly  the  abode  of  mail, 
and  of  species  of  animals  now  known  to  us ;  that  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  of  that  time  was  left  dry,  and  upon  it  were  formed  th* 
countries  now  inhabited ;  and  that  since  that  epoch  the  few  of 
the  human  race  who  were  spared  have  spread  themselves  ovef 
the  world,  and  formed  societies.  But  he  also  believes  that  the 
countries  now  inhabited,  and  which  that  great  catastrophe  left 
dry,  had  been  at  some  former  period  inhabited  land,  the  abod^^ 
at  least,  of  land  animals,  which  were  destroyed  by  some  prcvioal 
deluge ;  and  that  they  had  even  suffered  two  or  three  such  fiii* 
tations,  which  destroyed  as  many  orders  of  animals. 

Throughout  the  various  discussions  incidental  to  the  great  in- 
vestigation to  which  the  essay  on  the  revolutions  of  the  globe  il 
devoted,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  unalterable  patience  and  ntt 
sagacity  with  which  so  many  facts,  collected  from  natural  ob8e^ 
vation,  or  gathered  from  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  learoifigi 
or  discovered  by  modern  science,  are  compared  together.    M. 
Pariset  justly  observes,  that  neither  the  grandeur  of  the  subject) 
nor  the  dazzling  novelty  of  many  of  the  phenomena  elicited  ia 
its  pursuit,  led  the  severely  philosophic  mind  of  Cuvier  into  no* 
guarded  hypotheses.     Everywhere  we  remark  the  simplicity  of  4 
great  historian  of  nature ;  the  tone,  not  of  a  prophet,  or  of  ont 
inspired  to  treat  of  a  mighty  theme,  but  of  one  who  knows  how 
elevated  is  that  theme^and  yet  hears^  and  dispassionately  balaneeii 
and  unaffectedly  relates  all  that  his  study  and  long  toediwiot 
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ktte  taught  him.     His  mind  is  raised  and  excited  by  the  great 
tiews  that  break  upon  him  as  he  advances^  but  never  discom- 

Sied ;  he  knows  the  value  and  the  greatness  of  the  truths  he 
^  covers,  but  beyond  them  he  sees  other  truths,  to  him  and  to 
Ui  age  denied,  yet  to  be  won  by  the  research  of  those  who  shall 
liegin  where  he,  obedient  to  the  laws  which  limit  the  range  of 
the  most  powerfal  among  mortal  minds,  knows  that  he  must 
leave  off.  So  strongly  is  this  philosophical  character  imprinted 
6B  all  that  Cuvier  has  written,  that  the  mere  perusal  of  hia 
writings  seems  for  a  time  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  less  worthy 
imrsuits,  or  the  wandering  course  of  unsettled  studies,  to  a  holy 
retirement,  wherein  some  sage  interprets  the  laws  of  the  Great 
Creator,  by  pointing  to  his  works,  unregarded  before,  or  not 
iaderstood. 

''  The  book,*'  says  M.  Laurillard,  "  which  contains  these  profound 

Ittearches,  became,  like  bis  Comparative  Anatomy,  his  Animal  Kingdom, 

iodbis  Anatomy  of  Molluscous  Animals,  classical  from  the  moment  when 

il  appeared,  and  will,  we  think,  remain  so,  as  long  as  man  shall  seek 

6ft)(iyment  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  meditate  on  the  questions  to 

Vbich  such  a  study  shall  give  rise.     It  will  always  remain  a  model  of 

oritieism  and  rigorous  analysis,  and  a  perfect  example  of  that  talent 

which  consists  in  saying  in  a  few  words  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known ; 

mart  of  compression  or  of  summing  up  which  only  exists  combined  with 

txtensive  knowledge,  and  which  M.  Cuvier  always  shows  that  he  pos- 

•B88CS  in  a  very  high  degree.     There  is  nothing  listless  in  his  works  5 

Aere  are  no  digressions  beyond  the  limits  of  his  subject  -,  and  yet  there 

H  nothing  of  dryness,  and  there  are  no  omissions.     We  have  seen  young 

nittiralists  reading  his  Anatomy  of  the  Molluscous  Animals  with  un- 

ii^gDed  pleasure,  and  also  the  osteological  descriptions  in  his  Researches 

ODoceming  Fossil  Bones  5  and  we  have  known  students  recur  to  what 

k  lays  of  human  anatomy  in  his  Anatomic  Comparee^  for  clearer  ex- 

Jiianationa  than  they  could  find  in  the  books  of  the  schools.     In  shorty 

if  we  survey  all  his  writings,  we  everywhere  find  the  unfailing  marks  of 

troe  science,  profundity,  clearness,  and  precision.     His  first  lecture  on 

Comparative  Anatomy  presents  all  that  is  known  concerning  organ!- 

tation,  all  physiology :  his  introduction  to  the  Animal  Kingdom  offers 

the  clearest  analysis  of  its  zoological  distributions,  and  all  that  it  is 

}Mssible  to  say  of  arrangements  ;  and,  lastly,  the  Preliminary  Discourse 

on  Fossil  Bones  exposes  with  admirable  exactness  the  principles  of  the 

birmony  of  forms,  and  all  the  theories  respecting  the  formation  and 

iCfolotions  of  the  globe  5  and  includes  a  complete  summary  of  the  his- 

Mcal  documents  on  which  are  rested  the  claims  of  different  nations  to 

abigh  antiquity." — p.  22. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  the  prolonged  task  of  in- 
terpreting and  delineating  the  fossil  bones,  M.  Cuvier  had  two 
niest  able  assistants,  and  that  one  of  them  was  M.  Laurillard ; 
tto  odier  was  M,  Rousseau,  whose  soo  at  present  holdt  an  im* 
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portant  office  in  the  anatomical  school  of  Paris.  M.  Laurillard 
does  not  speak  of  himself^  and  his  merits  need  no  eulogy  of  ours ; 
they  are  sufficiently  attested  by  the  confidence  which  Cuvier 
placed  in  him,  even  to  the  day  of  his  death,  when  he  was  charged 
with  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  and  of  the  drawings  illustrative  of  it^  executed 
by  Cuvier  or  by  himself;  a  publication  for  which  all  anatomists 
will  look  with  impatience.  This  was  part  of  the  elaborate  pre- 
paration for  the  great  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Animals,  on  which 
Cuvier  was  occupied  up  to  the  hour  of  his  fatal  illness,  to  which 
he  considered  all  his  previous  works  but  introductory,  and  the 
interruption  of  which  was  one  of  his  latest  objects  of  regret. 

There  was,  perhaps,  no  finished  undertaking  of  his  laborious 
life,  to  which  Cuvier  himself  attached  more  importance  than  bis 
Researches  into  the  fossil  remains.  It  began  with  his  discrimination 
of  fossil  and  living  elephants  in  1796,  and  was  never  afterwards 
quite  absent  from  his  mind;  whether  in  his  study  or  on  bis 
journeys,  he  directed  his  observations  to  these  remains,  until  he 
obtained  a  key  to  the  perusal  of  the  impressive  story  which  they 
revealed ;  he  spared  no  labour  and  no  expense  in  this  pursuit; 
he  rejoiced  over  every  new  load  of  fragments  brought  from  Mont- 
martre  to  the  Museum  ;  he  copied  many  with  his  own  hand,  and, 
at  a  time  when  to  avoid  expense  was  necessary  to  him,  he  had 
once  determined  also  to  engrave  them  all  himself,  and  among 
the  engravings  of  the  third  volume  of  the  last  edition  some  of 
these  valuable  plates  are  to  be  found.  These  M,  Duvernoy 
informs  us,  which  to  most  readers  would  seem  additionally  valu- 
able, are  marked  CV. 

And  at  the  close  of  all  his  labour,  he  thus  expresses  himself:— 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  the  work  which  I  now  ter- 
minate, and  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  much  labour,  will  be  but  a 
trifling  sketch,  a  first  view  (un  premier  coup  d'oeil)  thrown  over  these 
immense  creations  of  the  ancient  time." 

So,  indeed,  it  may  be.  In  the  eternal  chain  of  human  discove- 
ries, the  researches  of  the  most  gifted  minds  do  but  form  links, 
which  lead  on  to  other  links  to  which  they  did  not  themselves 
attain,  and  to  be  prolonged  through  all  the  future  ages  of  the 
present  species.  Already  has  it  been  made  at  least  probable  that 
a  new  reading  may  be  given  to  the  theory,  the  history  and  chro- 
nology even  of  the  primary  strata  of  the  earth,  and  much  that  b 
superimposed  on  them,  or  which  they  have  broken  through.  The 
history  of  animal  life  may  yet  have  been  restricted  within  too  nar- 
row bounds  of  tiq^e.  It  may  be  that,  as  regards  time,  "  the  cod* 
fines  of  the  universe  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  humun  ken;"  and  that 
''  to  assume  that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast 
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a  scheme  lies  within  the  reach  of  our  philosophical  inquiries,  or 
even  of  our  speculations,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  just 
estimate  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  finite  powers 
of  man  and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being."*   Yet, 
by  the  exercise  of  faculties  evidently  intended  for  such  inquiries 
among  others^  man  has  attained  to  a  few  facts  which  appear  cer- 
tain; and  whatever  development  the  unwritten  history  of  the  globe 
may  subsequently  undergo  from  geological  research^  posterity  will 
never  forget  its  obligations  to  Cuvier,  who  translated  so  much  of 
the  obscure  language  in  which  many  of  the  secrets  of  the  early 
earth  were  hidden,  and  so  many  are  perhaps  yet  to  be  discovered. 
The  conclusion  of  his  work  on  Fossil  Remains  was  but  the 
prelude  for  the  commencement  of  his  great  work  on  Fishes,  of 
which  the  copious  account  given  in  a  recent  number  of  this  jour- 
nal (vol.  xiii.  p.  355)  dispenses  with  our  saying  more  in  this  place. 
The  four  works  to  which  our  preceding  observations  have  been 
confined,  namely,  his  Comparative  Anatomy,  his  work  on  Fossil 
Remains,  his  Animal   Kingdom,   and  his   Natural    History  of 
Fishes,  are  of  such  extent,  and  required  such  research,  that  any 
one  of  them  would  have  conferred  upon  its  author  a  very  high 
rank  among  natural  philosophers ;  yet  these  formed  but  a  small 
part  of  the  wonderful  labours  of  Cuvier.      His  writings  are, 
indeed,  so  numerous,  and  the  subjects  of  them  so  various;  they 
are  many  of  them  so  intimately  connected  with  his  history,  and 
were  so  entirely  called  forth  by  the  offices  he  had  undertaken 
in  the  state  of  which  he  was  a  subject,  as  well  as  in  the  republic 
of  science,  that  his  biographer  has  been  satisfied  to  give  an  ac- 
curate list  of  them,  with  their  dates;  and  the  enumeration  of  titles 
alone  extends  to  several  pages.     We  can  but  mention  a  few  of 
them.    One,  to  which  he  attached  much  importance,  and  to  which 
he  bad  devoted  many  days  and  nights,  was  his  Anatomy  of  the 
Mollusca,  published  in    1817,  which  contained  many  new  and 
interesting  facts  respecting  a  neglected  class  of  animals,  to  which 
he  had  assigned  a  higher  place  than  former  naturalists.     This  work 
was  illustrated  by  fine  engravings,  after  his  own  drawings.     He 
unravelled   the   structure   of  these  animals  in  water,  displayed 
their  delicate  parts,  and  fixed  them  by  means  of  pins  on  pieces  of 
wax  ;  a  method  which  has,  we  believe,  greatly  facilitated  the  ex- 
amination of  such  minute  subjects.     Of  this  work  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  a  new  and  enlarged  edition. 

Among  the  subjects  which  at  different  limes  occupied  his 
attention  was  that  of  the  organ  of  voice  in  singing  birds.  The 
introduction  of  this  subject  at  the  Institute  was  attended  by  a 
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curious  illustration  of  the  propriety  of  investigatiag  it.  Phy- 
siologists, Cuvier  observed,  were  not  agreed  concerning  the 
mechanism  of  the  human  voice,  which  some  compared  to  a  wiad 
instrument)  and  others  to  a  stringed  instrument.  This  oble^ 
vation  was  not  allowed  to  pass  uncontradicted.  A  celebrated 
anatomist,  who  was  present,  declared  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  con* 
aider  the  question  undecided,  for  it  was  generally  agreed  that  tht 
human  voice  was  a  wind  instrument.  Another  anatomist  imme* 
diately  exclaimed  that  this  was  quite  erroneous,  for  the  organ  of 
voice  was  a  stringed  instrument,  and  thus,  much  to  the  acnuN- 
ment  of  the  audience,  confirmed  M.  Cuvier's  first  assertion. 

His  Memoir  on  the  Nutrition  of  Insects  we  have  already  men- 
tioned among  his  early  productions.  In  it  he  established  their 
claim  to  separate  classification,  and  explained  the  real  object  of 
the  singular  disposition  of  their  respiratory  organs,  as  well  as  their 
peculiar  mode  of  nutrition;  showing  that  the  nutritive  moleculeSi 
separated  by  the  alimentary  canal,  are  exposed  immediately  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  which  penetrates  to  them  by  mesQi 
of  canals  or  tracheae^  ramified  through  all  their  parts,  and  are  thiii 
rendered  fit  for  the  support  of  existence.  The  observation  of 
these  arrangements  very  probably  suggested,  as  M.  Duvernoj 
remarks,  those  ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  circulation  and  reipi* 
ration,  and  of  the  quantity  of  respiration  in  the  different  classes 
of  animals,  ever  in  direct  proportion  to  their  muscular  force,  and 
the  quantity  of  movement  of  which  they  are  capable  in  a  given 
time — ideas  which  prepared  the  foundation  for  his  general  arrange* 
ment  of  animals.  Certain  it  is  that  he  always  attached  a  high 
importance  to  the  minute  anatomy  of  insects;  to  which,  when  on 
one  occasion  an  ardent  but  inexperienced  student  of  anatom; 
came  to  him  to  announce  a  supposed  anatomical  discovery,  he  re- 
ferred the  young  inquirer,  as  at  once  the  best  preparatory  exe^ 
cise  and  test  of  his  exactness.  The  test,  it  is  added,  proved  satis* 
factory,  convincing  the  too  hasty  student  that  his  first  concIuaioBi 
and  his  consequent  discovery,  were  but  pleasing  delusions. 

That  in  addition  to  the  philosophical  researches  which  we  have 
enumerated,  Cuvier  should  have  found  time  to  be  a  most  labOi* 
rious  public  functionary,  and  in  more  fiian  one  department,  would 
scarcely  be  deemed  credible,  if  he  had  not  left  indisputable  proofs 
of  it,  and  of  various  kinds.  Yet  nothing  indicates  that  by  un- 
dertaking so  much,  any  thing  was  neglected.  Follow  him  where 
we  may,  we  trace  him  by  works  worthy  of  his  genius  and  his  ac- 
complishments. His  duties,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  bf  the  In- 
stitute, were  in  themselves  arduous  and  difficult,  demanding  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  which  he  showed  that  he  possessed,  whilst  he 
threw  over  it  all  the  attractions  of  language  and  manner.     In  ad- 
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4ition  to  the  ordinary  routiue  of  the  weekly  sittings,  of  which  the 
two  secretaries  kept  exact  minutes,  an  annual  account  of  the  pro- 
Ciedings,  including  succinct  notices  of  innumerable  scientific 
communications,  was  a  part  of  their  duty  at  the  great  annual 
l&eeting,  when  also  were  pronounced  those  admirable  Eloge%  His^ 
kriques  of  the  most  distinguished  deceased  members  of  the  Insti- 
tttOi  both  native  and  foreign^  in  which  he  displayed  a  most  varied 
acquaintance  with  science,  and  a  noble  and  touching  eloquence. 
Be  also  partook  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  section  to  which  he 
belonged,  particularly  of  that  of  reporting  concerning  papers  pre- 
Mnted  by  authors,  a  task  demanding  not  only  great  knowledge, 
iNit  a  correct  and  impartial  judgment.  In  the  performance  of 
ttis  task,  his  power  of  conveying  the  peculiar  views  of  the  dif- 
ferent writers  with  clearness  and  order  was  so  remarkable,  that 
tkt  authors  not  unfrequently  acknowledged  how  much  they  were 
indebted  to  him;  while  in  the  justice  of  his  observations,  even  on 
Hbjects  involving  some  of  his  own  opinions,  he  evinced  the  dig* 
aified  modesty  and  rectitude  of  a  great  mind.  During  the  con« 
wiate.  Napoleon  was  elected  President  of  the  Institute,  and  was 
thus  brought  into  frequent  communication  with  Cuvier,  whose 
powers  so  acute  an  observer  of  men's  capabilities  could  not  fail  to 
ippreciate.  He  appears  to  have  honoured  him  with  his  entire 
confidence,  of  whicli  the  result  was,  not  unfrequently,  some  addi** 
tiooal  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  one  accustomed  to  tind  iudi<* 
liduals  ready  to  obey  every  command. 

"  All  my  labours,"  says  Cuvier,  in  a  letter  written  to  M.  Duvernoy 
io  1808,  ''  are  almost  arrested  by  a  work  which  the  emperor  has  re- 
fdlred  of  the  class,  and  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  for  the  most 
part,  as  secretary :  it  is  a  history  of  the  march  and  progress  of  the  bu- 
feao  mind  since  1789.  You  will  easily  judge  how  complicated  the  bu« 
910089  is  as  regards  the  natural  sciences ;  and  although  I  have  already 
(nisheid  nearly  a  volume  on  the  subject,  I  am  far  from  being  at  the  end 
of  it :  but  this  history  is  so  rich,  and  so  abundant  in  fine  discoveries,  that 
Ibave  become  interested  in  it  as  I  proceeded,  and  perform  my  labour 
irith  pleasure.     I  trust  that  it  will  be  a  striking  piece  of  literary  and 

Cilosophical  history.     Above  all,  I  endeavour  to  point  to  the  true  views 
^  which  ulterior  researches  should  be  directed.*' 

The  work  here  referred  to  he  afterwards  continued  and  com- 

S feted  up  to  the  year  1826,  under  the  title  of  the  History  of  the 
Progress  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  from  1789  to  the  present  time; 
tod  m  that  shape  it  forms  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  immortal 
labours  of  BuiFon.  His  annual  reports,  read  before  the  Institute, 
beginning  with  1812  and  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
(Comprehending  an  analysis  of  the  labours  of  its  Physical  Class 
(subsequently  denominated  the  Academy  of  Sciences),  contain  a 
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clear  exposition  of  the  progress  of  physical  science,  and  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  it  by  the  members  of  that  illustrious  body,  and 
by  learned  foreigners,  who  were  in  correspondence  with  it.  These 
analyses  embrace  meteorology  and  general  physics;  chemistry  and  ' 
physics  properly  so  called;  mineralogy  and  geology;  vegetable 
physiology  and  botany;  anatomy  and  physiology;  zoology;  travels 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  the  natural  sciences ;  medi- 
cine and  surgery;  the  veterinary  art,  and  agriculture. 

The  Eioges  alone  would  furnish  subject-matter  for  very  ex- 
tended remarks.  Singularly  eloquent,  but  composed  in  a  style 
remote  from  the  inflated  models  of  the  agitated  period  which  had 
just  passed  away,  each  of  these  discourses  contains  simple  and 
elegant  details,  yet  most  instructive  and  even  profound,  of  the 
labours  of  the  individual  of  which  each  is  commemorative. 

Of  his  public  lectures  we  have  hardly  spoken ;  yet  they  de- 
manded, no  less  than  his  other  undertakings,  the  exercise  of  all 
his  acquirements,  and  of  the  rare  qualities  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed as  a  teacher.  Whether  lecturing  at  the  Pantheon  on  the 
Elements  of  Natural  History,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  at  the  College  of  France  on  the  History  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  or  at  the  Lyceum  or  Ath^n6e  on  subjects 
selected  for  a  cultivated  audience,  accustomed  to  the  eloquent 
literature  of  Laharpe,  he  was  never  superficial  and  never  tedious. 
His  vast  comprehension  seemed  for  the  time  to  be  communicated 
to  his  hearers,  and  he  led  them,  without  fatigue,  to  the  most  ele- 
vated views. 

'^  tlis  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
attracted  a  most  numerous  auditory  to  the  immense  amphitheatre.  Every 
ear  was  attentive  to  catch  the  oracles  which  he  pronounced  concemiDg 
organization  and  its  laws.     The  mind  was  captivated  by  the  woaden 
which  he  related,  with  that  strong  sonorous  voice,  which  penetrated  in 
all  directions  to  the  extremities  of  that  large  lecture-room.     His  easy 
elocution,  expressing  what  a  just  and  rapid  conception  had  discovered, 
and  with  equal  simplicity  and  clearness,  shed  intelligence  over  minds  oif 
every  description  -,  and  numerous  preparations  from  the  Museum,  exhi- 
bited to  the  hearers,  rendered  his  oral  demonstrations  additionally  lami- 
nous.     These  means  of  conveying  instruction  were  wonderfully  multi- 
plied by  sketches  which  he  drew  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  as  it 
were  without  any  interruption  of  his  discourse  3  a  term  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  created  to  express  the  character  of  his  lectures,  which 
were  indeed  connected  discourses^  although  delivered  extemporaneously, 
from  brief  notes.     His  ideas  were  unfolded  in  perfect  order,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  or  the  least  repetition  :  the  proper  word  was  always 
employed,  without , formal  eflfort,  or  any  other  design  than  that  of  in- 
structing.    But  the  wonders  of  organization,  so  w*ell  displayed  by  bis 
genius,  gave  an  interest  to  his  instructions^  and  excited  an  enthusiasm, 
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which  still  reanimates  one  who,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  had  the  hap- 
pioess  to  hear  them,  and  who  would  vainly  wish  to  make  those  partakers 
of  it,  who  have  been  deprived  of  such  an  advantage.*' — Duvemoy,  p.  73. 

His  lectures  at  the  College  were  no  less  attractive ;  and  the  last 
which  he  delivered  there,  only  the  day  before  he  felt  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady  which  put  a  period  to  his  life 
within  the  same  week,  was  a  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Science, 
from  the  first  formation  of  Societies,  a  subject  which  he  treated  in 
a  manner  so  masterly  and  with  so  much  sublimity,  as  to  impress 
his  bearers  at  once  with  the  idea  that  they  heard  a  second  inter- 
preter of  God's  creation,  and  with  the  solemn  and  affecting  idea 
tfiatthey  were  listening  to  him  for  the  last  time.  We  do  but  employ 
the  language  of  others,  and  if  it  appears  exaggerated,  the  cause  is 
to  be  found  in  the  deep  effect  unquestionably  produced  by  this 
last  grand  discourse,  concerning  which  all  the  testimony  is  the 
nme. 

A  life  of  thought  and  toil  had  made  its  impression  on  Cuvier, 
ahhougb  his  constitution  was  apparently  robust  in  his  latter  years. 
He  had  also  been  subjected  to  one  of  those  trials^  which  more 
dian  years  or  toils  advance  men  into  the  woes  of  age.  His  only 
daughter,  young,  beautiful,  and  highly  accomplished,  worthy,  in 
shorty  of  her  father,  and  most  affectionately  beloved  by  him,  died 
of  consumption  within  a  short  period  of  her  marriage.  It  is  a 
sad  and  oftentimes  repeated  story  in  human  experience. — "  O  triste 

5 lane,  acerbumque  funus !  6  morte  ipsa  mortis  tempus  indignius ! 
am  destinata  erat  egregio  juveni,  jam  electus  nuptiarum  dies, 
jam  nos  vocati.     Quod  gaudium,  quo  maerore  mutatum  est!" 
Such  were  the  terms  in  which  it  was  deplored  two  thousand  years 
ago ;  and  still  such  griefs  fall  heavily  upon  the  human  heart,  even 
diougb  sustained  by  the  highest  philosophy  and  resignation.   The 
blow  had  been  severely  felt,  and  perhaps  Cuvier  never  wholly  re- 
covered from  its  effects.     His  spirits,  his  manner,  his  general  ap- 
pearance might  show  something  of  it,  and  it  is  so  natural  to  be 
qoicksighted  to  danger  threatening  those  whom  we  reverence  or 
love^  that  slight  signs,  and  circumstances  hardly  capable  of  expres- 
fion,  might  awaken  fears  on  which  the  fatal  event,  so  immediately 
•opervening,  seemed  to  follow  as  on  intimations  almost  prophetic. 
In  addition  to  all  that  occupied  the  life  of  Cuvier  as  a  philoso- 
pher, an  anatomist,  a  professor,  and  an  author,  he  was  early  named 
to  public  appointments  connected  with  popular  education ;  and 
perhaps  no  individual  in  Europe  entertained  on  this  subject  views 
at  once  so  just  and  profound.     In  1802  he  was  named  by  the 
emperor  one  of  the  six  inspectors-general  of  the  Lyceums,  and 
b  1808  he  became  counsellor  of  the  Imperial  University:  in  1809 
tiid  1810  he  was  charged  with  the  organization  of  academies  for 

vol*.  XIV,  NO.  XXYIII.  A.  ^ 
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the  states  of  Italy,  then  united  to  the  French  empire.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  the  idea  of  unmitigated  tyranny  which  many 
M'riters  have  so  carefully  associated  with  the  name  of  NapoleoQ, 
with  the  provision  for  popular  education  indicated  by  the  selec- 
tion of  Cuvier  for  this  duty.  In  1811  he  was  sent  on  a  missioq 
of  inquiry  concerning  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Holland 
and  in  Lower  Germany;  and  in  1813^  although  a  Protestant, on 
a  similar  mission  to  the  states  of  the  church ;  with  the  design  also 
of  modelling  the  establishments  of  public  instruction  according  to 
the  system  of  the  university  of  France.  It  was  whilst  on  this 
journey  of  inspection  that  the  emperor  named  him  to  the  office 
of  maitre  des  requites  in  the  council  of  state.  During  the  va- 
rious tours  which  these  duties  occasioned,  M.  Cuvier  neglect'^ 
ed  no  opportunity  of  increasing  his  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
tory and  of  fossil  remains.  His  delicate  and  difficult  duties  ai 
regarded  the  seminaries  of  public  education  were  performed  with 
as  much  feeling  as  judgment.  He  constantly  strove  to  preserve 
what  was  valuable  even  in  faulty  institutions,  and  he  felt  the 
veneration  of  a  great  mind  for  places  which  great  names  had  reiH 
dered  sacred. 

'^  Who,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  Reports,  speaking  of  the  universities  of 
Tuscany,  '^  who  would  have  the  courage  to  interfere  hastily  with  iastito- 
tions  founded  and  sustained  by  so  many  great  men  ?  And  when  we  refleet 
that  the  teaching  of  civil  law  was  established  in  Tuscany  by  Imerius  an4 
Bartholius ;  that  medicine  has  possessed  there  a  Vidius,  a  Columbos,  ^ 
Fallopius,  a  Mercurialis,  and  a  Redi )  that  Galileo  there  demonstrated 
physical  science ;  that  Michelius  and  Cesalpinus  there  taught  botany; 
that  from  those  schools  proceeded  Dante^  Fetrarca,  Machiavelli,  and  Goic- 
ciardini ;  and  that  their  great  artists,  statesmen,  and  even  princes,  were 
as  conversant  with  literature  as  their  scholars  by  profession  ;  are  we  not 
rather  inclined  to  respect  than  to  criticise,  and  ought  we  not  above  aB 
things  fear  to  propose  a  rash  reform  V* 

Talents  so  eminent  as  those  of  Cuvier,  united  with  so  much 
dignity  of  character  and  so  much  experience,  were  indispensable 
to  France  under  all  the  successive  changes  of  government  which 
happened  during  his  lifetime.  The  Consulate,  the  Imperial  Go* 
vernmenty  the  Restoration,  the  Monarchy  of  July,  did  but  anew 
direct  public  attention  to  the  civil  services  of  a  man  whose  attain- 
ments and  whose  sagacity  were  for  all  time.  Subservient  only  to 
good  and  great  designs,  worthy  of  his  exalted  intellect,  he  was  a 
favourite  of  the  consul,  of  the  emperor,  of  the  restored  sovereigaCi 
and  of  him  whom  the  people  elected ;  and  yet  independent  \  for 
what  could  governments  or  kings  do  for  Cuvier  ?  Undistracted  by 
all  the  changes  that  befel  his  country,  he  was  ever  occupied  with 
her  best  interests;  ever  laboriously  endeavouring  to  diffuse  that 
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mental  and  moral  preparation  without  which  he  well  knew  the 
political  rights  she  so  urgently  sought  would  prove  the  reverse 
of  blessings.  Accustomed  to  reflect  on  the  great  preparations  by 
which  Providence  has  preceded  all  important  events  in  nature,  he 
conceived  that  the  moral  world  should  imitate  and  conform  to 
what  was  written  in  the' natural  world;  and  well  knowing  that  all 
man's  title  to  consideration  depends  on  his  moral  and  intellectual 
culture,  he  was  not  deluded  by  any  of  the  specious  theories  or 
imposing  names  by  which  so  many  well-wishers  to  mankind  were 
deceived. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  M.  Cuvier  was  con- 
sulted regarding  the  direction  of  the  University ;  and  it  was  thought 
that  some  remains  of  prejudices,  which  the  lessons  of  exile  had 
not  removed  from  the  royal  mind,  alone  prevented  his  being  ap* 
pointed  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master.  ~^  He  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  commission  of  public  instruction ;  and 
when  the  office  of  grand-master  was  revived,  Cuvier  retained  the 
influential  post  of  chancellor.     The  dignity  of  counsellor  of  state, 
which  Napoleon  had  intended  to  confer  upon  him,  was  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Louis  XVIIl.,  and  he  was  thus  called  upon  to  take 
a  considerable  share  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country, 
as  president  of  the  committee  of  the  interior,  an  office  which  in- 
volved him  in  endless  details  of  domestic  administration.     At  this 
period  of  his  life  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Cuvier  derived 
some  advantage  from  the  education  he  had  received  at  Stuttgard, 
which  was  that  of  one  destined  for  public  duties.    Like  other  offi- 
cial persons,  he  was  often  exposed  to  misrepresentation  and  some- 
times to  obloquy ;  but  those  apart  from  the  political  coteries  of 
Paris  will  have  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  he  continued  in 
his  ministerial  offices  to  be  as  distinguished  for  his  love  of  order 
sod  of  justice,  for  sagacious  views,  industry,  and  pure  intentions, 
as  he  bad  uniformly  been  acknowledged  to  be  in  affairs  of  science. 
Himself  a  Protestant,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  functions 
imposed  upon  him  was  that  of  superintending  the  affairs  of  the 
Qon-catholic  sects  of  France;  and  it  is  said  that  he  meditated 
acme  religious  modifications  which   would   have  proved  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  his  country.     In  1 832,  he  was  created  a 
peer  of  France  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  occasionally  spoke  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  with  much  effect.     But  concerning  his 
life  as  a  public  man  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  various  ac- 
counts of  him  published  since  his  death. 

A  desire  to  know  something  of  the  private  habits  of  men  emi- 
nently distinguished  is  natural  to  readers  of  almost  every  descrip- 
tion, and  arises  out  of  a  better  feeling  than  mere  curiosity  con- 
cerning particulars  in  no  way  connected  with  our  own  feelings  ot 
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One  lesson,  however,  may  be  learnt  from  it  by  many  who  affect 
to  deplore  their  unavoidable  abstinence  from  intellectual  delightSi 
and  who  are  merely  suffering  the  evils  that  arise  from  neglectiif 
tlie  expense  of  small  portions  of  time.  The  habit  of  being  never 
idle,  of  being  undisturbed  by  interruptions,  of  returning  to  unfi- 
nished labours  as  if  no  interruptions  had  occurred,  if  to  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  shown  to  be  so  valuable  as  to 
deserve  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  mind  for  its  attainment. 

We  close  these  biographical  notices  with  regret.  Of  their 
interesting  contents  much  remains  to  reward  the  reader,  for  we 
have  chiefly  sought  to  exhibit  Cuvier  as  a  man  of  science.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  so  accomplished  i 
person^  one  so  intellectually  and  morally  gifted,  without  being 
drawn  away  from  his  immortal  works  to  himself,  from  the  philo- 
sopher and  statesman  to  the  man  and  the  father.  To  have  seen 
and  known  Cuvier  is  what  no  one  who  ever  had  that  privilege 
can  wish  to  forget.  We  saw  him  not  long  after  that  cruel  do- 
mestic affliction  which  deprived  him  of  a  daughter  worthy  of  her 
name,  and  beneath  which  even  his  mighty  heart  had  well  ni^ 
broken.  His  house  was  for  a  long  time  closed  to  the  brilliaot 
assemblies  of  the  learned  and  the  scientific  who  used  thidiei  to 
resort,  and  there  to  show  of  what  the  highest  minds  are  capable 
in  social  communion. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  stranger  who  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  his  spacious  dwelling  in  the  Jardin  des  PlanteSi 
was  led  to  the  highest  story,  which  appeared  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  books  and  study,  and  through  several  rooms,  all  fitted 
up  as  so  many  libraries^  in  some  of  which  secretaries  or  anuk 
nuenses  were  writing,  with  books  and  engravings  before  tbem,  and 
probably  en^ployed  on  some  portions  of  the  great  work  on  fishes, 
which  was  then  in  progress.  At  length  the  study  of  Cuvier  was 
reached,  and  the  illustrious  occupier  was  found  deeply  engi^ed 
among  his  papers ;  dressed  in  a  grey  dressing-gown  and  cap,  and 
having  an  ^ir  of  plain  good  sense  and  gravity,  strongly  enoogh 
contrasted  with  the  vivacity  of  address  of  some  of  his  broker 
savans  of  that  time.  He  seemed  to  have  the  art  or  the  habit  of 
directing  the  conversation  to  circumstances  most  interesting  to 
the  individual  who  visited  him,  and  to  his  English  visitors  he 
generally  made  it  apparent  that  he  was  well  acquainted  witk  the 
constitution  of  our  places  of  education,  and  with  most  of  our 
countrymen  distinguished  for  scientific  acquirements.  His  man- 
ner was  composed,  without  any  approach  to  moroseness.  Hw 
expression  was  mild  and  penetrating ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  was 
very  pleasing,  at  once  firm  and  gentle ;  and  there  was  an  air  of 
sincerity  in   everything  be  said   which   was   particnhrly  gniti- 
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fyiog.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  it  might  happen  that 
diose  \vho  had  been  honoured  with  such  an  interview,  saw  him 
again  at  the  Institute  in  his  capacity  of  secretary.  Cuvier 
woald  then  be  dressed  as  became  his  station  in  society^  and  his 
cap  being  thrown  aside  left  his  very  striking  features  and  his  noble 
head  unconcealed.  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoir  has  prefixed  to  it  an 
admirable  likeness  of  him;  so  admirable,  indeed,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  looked  at  by  those  who  knew  him  without  a  kind  of 
expectation  of  hearing  again  that  voice  of  eloquence  and  wisdom 
which  can  be  heard  no  more.  The  Gallery  of  Portraits  also 
certains  a  likeness  of  Cuvier,  of  which  every  admirer  of  him 
should  possess  himself  of  a  copy.  M.  Duvernoy's  work  contains 
I  profile,  which  shows  something  of  the  classical  beauty,  but 
Kttle  of  the  expression  of  the  original.  M.  Pariset  has  been  unfor- 
tauate  in  not  obtaining  something  more  ornamental  to  his  Elose 
than  a  kind  of  caricature ;  and  the  same  wretched  engraving  dis- 
figures the  French  translation  of  Mrs.  Lee's  most  delightful 
hook;  whereas  her  own  book,  in  English,  is  adorned  with  an 
engraving  which  at  least  makes  intelligible  that  memorable  ex- 
l^ression  of  Madame  Cuvier,  when  surveying  Mr.  Pickersgill's 
generous  present  of  her  husband's  picture,  painted  by  the  artist's 
own  master-hand: — *'  It  is  he;  it  is  his  noble,  pure,  and  elevated 
mind,  often  melancholy,  but  always  benevolent  and  calm,  like  real 
goodness.  It  is  the  great  man  passing  over  this  earth,  and  know- 
ing that  there  is  something  beyond."  To  us  this  single  exclama- 
tion conveys  no  inconsiderable  eulogy  of  one  whom  it  proves  to 
ha?e  been,  what  unfortunately  so  few  of  the  wives  of  literary  or 
acientific  men  have  been,  a  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  worthy 
of  the  warmest  praise  showered  upon  her  by  his  admiring  friends. 

Cuvier's  demeanour  at  the  Institute  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
Matelj,  not  always  without  a  slight  admixture  of  impatience ; 
iometimes,  indeed,  accounted  for  by  the  frivolities  occasionally 
mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  even  of  the  most  scientific  assem- 
Mies,  when  they  consist  of  numerous  members ;  but  sometimes  a 
totle  too  repressive,  or  to  a  foreigner  appearing  so,  of  the  lively 
and  intelligent  sallies  of  young  members  who  were  yet  not  quite 
midistinguished.  His  tones,  on  such  occasions,  commanded 
ittmediate  attention ;  and  a  few  simple  words  from  him  seemed 
at  once  to  settle  points  about  to  be  vivaciously  disputed ;  whilst 
his  manner  was  very  dignified,  and  that  of  one  who  strove,  not 
without  success,  to  repress  a  constitutional  irritability ;  an  irrita- 
hiKty,  compatible,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  such  patient 
attention  to  minute  details  as  few  were  capable  of. 

But  a  few  years  have  gone  by,  and  all  this  has  passed  away ! 
aM  Cuvier,  and  many  of  the  great  men  who  then  surrounded 
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One  lesson,  however,  may  be  learnt  from  it  by  many  who  affect 
to  deplore  their  unavoidable  abstinence  from  intellectual  delights, 
and  who  are  merely  suffering  the  evils  that  arise  from  neglectiif 
the  expense  of  small  portions  of  time.  The  habit  of  being  never 
idle,  of  being  undisturbed  by  interruptions,  of  returning  to  unfi- 
nished labours  as  if  no  interruptions  had  occurred,  if  to  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  shown  to  be  so  valuable  as  to 
deserve  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  mind  for  its  attainment. 

We  close  these  biographical  notices  with  regret.  Of  their 
interesting  contents  much  remains  to  reward  the  reader,  for  we 
have  chiefly  sought  to  exhibit  Cuvier  as  a  man  of  science.  Bat 
it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  so  accomplished  t 
person^  one  so  intellectually  and  morally  gifted,  without  being 
drawn  away  from  his  immortal  works  to  himself,  from  the  philo- 
sopher and  statesman  to  the  man  and  the  father.  To  have  seen 
and  known  Cuvier  is  what  no  one  who  ever  had  that  privilege 
can  wish  to  forget.  We  saw  him  not  long  after  that  cruel  do- 
mestic affliction  which  deprived  him  of  a  daughter  worthy  of  her 
name,  and  beneath  which  even  his  mighty  heart  had  well  ni^ 
broken.  His  house  was  for  a  long  time  closed  to  the  brilHaiit 
assemblies  of  the  learned  and  the  scientific  who  used  thither  to 
resort,  and  there  to  show  of  what  the  highest  minds  are  capable 
in  social  communion. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  stranger  who  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  his  spacious  dwelling  in  the  Jardin  des  PlanteSi 
was  led  to  the  highest  story,  which  appeared  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  books  and  study,  and  through  several  rooms,  all  fitted 
up  as  so  many  libraries^  in  some  of  which  secretaries  or  ama- 
nuenses were  writing,  with  books  and  engravings  before  them,  and 
probably  employed  on  some  portions  of  the  great  work  on  fishes, 
which  was  then  in  progress.  At  length  the  study  of  Cuvier  was 
reached,  and  the  illustrious  occupier  was  found  deeply  engaged 
among  his  papers ;  dressed  in  a  grey  dressing-gown  and  cap,  and 
having  an  air  of  plain  good  sense  and  gravity,  strongly  enough 
contrasted  with  the  vivacity  of  address  of  some  of  his  brother 
savans  of  that  time.  He  seemed  to  have  the  art  or  the  habit  of 
directing  the  conversation  to  circumstances  most  interesting  to 
the  individual  who  visited  him,  and  to  his  English  visitors  he 
generally  made  it  apparent  that  he  was  well  acquainted  vritk  the 
constitution  of  our  places  of  education,  and  with  most  of  our 
countrymen  distinguished  for  scientific  acquirements.  His  man- 
ner was  composed,  without  any  approach  to  moroseness.  Hi> 
expression  was  mild  and  penetrating;  the  tone  of  his  voice  ww 
very  pleasing,  at  once  firm  and  gentle ;  and  there  was  an  air  rf 
sincerity  in   everything  he  said   which   was   particntarly  grati- 
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fyiog.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  it  might  happen  that 
tiiose  \vho  had  been  honoured  with  such  an  interview,  saw  him 
igain  at  the  Institute  in  his  capacity  of  secretary.  Cuvier 
^oold  then  be  dressed  as  became  his  station  in  society,  and  his 
cap  being  thrown  aside  left  his  very  striking  features  and  his  noble 
head  unconcealed.  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoir  has  prefixed  to  it  an 
admirable  likeness  of  him;  so  admirable,  indeed,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  looked  at  by  those  who  knew  him  without  a  kind  of 
expectation  of  hearing  again  that  voice  of  eloquence  and  wisdom 
wbich  can  be  heard  no  more.  The  Gallery  of  Portraits  also 
ccftitains  a  likeness  of  Cuvier,  of  which  every  admirer  of  him 
alfould  possess  himself  of  a  copy.  M.  Duvernoy's  work  contains 
H  profile,  which  shows  something  of  the  classical  beauty,  but 
Mttle  of  the  expression  of  the  original.  M.  Pariset  has  been  unfor- 
tenate  in  not  obtaining  something  more  ornamental  to  his  Elo^e 
ttmn  a  kind  of  caricature ;  and  the  same  wretched  engraving  dis- 
^ures  the  French  translation  of  Mrs.  Lee's  most  delightful 
bbok;  whereas  her  own  book,  in  English,  is  adorned  with  an 
engraving  which  at  least  makes  intelligible  that  memorable  ex- 
ftfession  of  Madame  Cuvier,  when  surveying  Mr.  Pickersgill's 
generous  present  of  her  husband's  picture,  painted  by  the  artist's 
ewn  master-hand: — *'  It  is  he;  it  is  his  noble,  pure,  and  elevated 
mind,  often  melancholy,  but  always  benevolent  and  calm,  like  real 
tfcx>dness.  It  is  the  great  man  passing  over  this  earth,  and  know- 
ing that  there  is  something  beyond."  To  us  this  single  exclama- 
tion conveys  no  inconsiderable  eulogy  of  one  whom  it  proves  to 
ktfe  been,  what  unfortunately  so  few  of  the  wives  of  literary  or 
scientific  men  have  been,  a  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  worthy 
ef  the  warmest  praise  showered  upon  her  by  his  admiring  friends. 

Cuvier's  demeanour  at  the  Institute  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
etfltelj,  not  always  without  a  slight  admixture  of  impatience ; 
iometimes,  indeed,  accounted  for  by  the  frivolities  occasionally 
mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  even  of  the  most  scientific  assem- 
llies,  when  they  consist  of  numerous  members ;  but  sometimes  a 
Ihtle  too  repressive,  or  to  a  foreigner  appearing  so,  of  the  lively 
and  intelligent  sallies  of  young  members  who  were  yet  not  quite 
mdistinguished.  His  tones,  on  such  occasions,  commanded 
iJEimiediate  attention ;  and  a  few  simple  words  from  him  seemed 
at  crnce  to  settle  points  about  to  be  vivaciously  disputed ;  whilst 
Ilia  manner  was  very  dignified,  and  that  of  one  who  strove,  not 
without  success,  to  repress  a  constitutional  irritability ;  an  irrita- 
bility, compatible,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  such  patient 
attention  to  minute  details  as  few  were  capable  of. 

Bot  a  few  years  have  gone  by,  and  all  this  has  passed  away ! 
UnA  Cuvier,  and  many  of  the  great  men  who  then  surrounded 
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Art.  V. —  1 .  Contes  Arahes  du  Cheikh  al  Mohdy.  TraduiU  par 
J.J.  Marcel.     Paris.    1834.     8vo. 

2.  Les  Aventures  de  Kamr&p.  Traduites  de  rHindfisUuri  par 
M.  Garcin  de  Tassy.  (Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee.)    Paris.    1834.     8vo. 

"  The  gorgeous  East,"  says  an  intelligent  traveller, "  the  mothe^ 
country  of  the  human  race,  of  civilization,  of  literature,  and  of 
the  arts,  always  excites  a  deep  sympathy  in  the  bosom  of  £aro^ 
peans ;  we  regard  its  mighty  monuments  as  we  should  the  tombs 
of  our  fathers,  and  receive  accounts  of  its  stereotyped  customs  as 
descriptions  of  the  habits  of  our  ancestors."  This  feeling  is  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  association  of  Arabian  Tales  with 
the  fondest  reminiscences  of  early  youth.  Dear,  delightfiil 
Scheherazade !  who  is  there  that  loves  not  to  recal  Uie  hours  or 
stolen  pleasure,  devoted  to  the  stories  with  which,  during  a  thoo- 
sand  and  one  nights,  thou  didst  delay  the  stroke  of  fate,  and 
change  the  stern  resolve  of  the  cruel  Schahriar?  The  days  an 
gone  when  we  gave  full  credence  to  the  marvels  of  Aladdin's 
lamp  and  ring,  when  the  voyages  of  Sinbad  appeared  as  authentic 
as  those  of  Ross  and  Parry ;  but  we  must  confess,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hazard  of  incurring  all  the  ridicule  of  this  utilitarian  age, 
that  we  still  love  to  revel  in  these  wild  and  wondrous  scenes  of 
oriental  imagination. 

**  The  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe. 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
To  breathe  a  second  spring." 

The  translator  of  these  tales,  the  Chevalier  Marcel,  was  direc- 
tor of  the  French  printing-office,  established  in  Cairo  when  the 
French  took  possession  of  Egypt.  He  formed  there  a  close  inti* 
macy  with  the  Sheikh  Al  Mohdi,  secretary  to  the  divan  at  Cttrtf, 
and  received  from  him  the  manuscript  collection  of  tales,  of  ilbidi 
the  translation  is  before  us.  Before  entering  on  any  exttmvatf 
tion  of  their  merits,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  tranalatof^s 
interesting  biographical  sketch  of  the  author,  who  acted  no  bamble 
part  in  the  several  revolutions  that  seem  now  likely  to  work  ont 
the  moral  regeneration  of  Egypt. 

Al  Mohdi  was  a  Copt  and  Christian  by  birth ;  these  degeMvaia 
relics  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  Pharaohs,  like  the  Byzantine 
Greeks,  rendered  themselves  useful  and  almost  indispensable  to 
their  Mohammedan  masters  by  their  financial  and  diplomatic 
skill ;  they  had  the  monopoly  of  all  the  administrative  details  of 
the  government,  and  the  possession  of  some  lucrative  arts,  which 
in  some  degree  compensated  them  for  the  civil  and  military  degra- 
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dation  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  their  conquerors.  It  is 
a  fingular  fact,  that  the  Copts  have  preserved  from  time  immemo- 
rial^ exclusively,  the  secret  of  hatching  chickens  by  artificial  heat. 
The  Turkish  and  Arabian  proprietors  of  the  ovens  are  obliged  to 
litve  recourse  to  Coptic  servants,  and  every  attempt  that  they  have 
made  to  break  the  monopoly  has  completely  failed. 

Al  Mohdi's  father  was  named  Abifanius  Fadl- Allah,  a  singular 
mixtare  of  Greek  and  Arabic,  not  unusual  in  the  names  of  those 
who  are  descended  from  the  subjects  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Fatemite  khalifs :  Abifanius  is  simply  the  Greek  ETrifavios  (Illus- 
trious),  and  FadI- Allah  signifies  in  Arabic  '*  divine  virtue." 

Abifanius  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  Sulim&n  Kashef,  the 
friend  and  companion  of  the  celebrated  Ali  Bey ;  when  his  son 
bd  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  Suliman  wished  to  have 
him  enrolled  amongst  his  Mamelukes,  but  Al  Mohdi  had  little 
taste  for  the  hardships  of  a  military  life,  and  entreated  his  patron 
to  aid  him  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits^  so  that  he  might 
become  qualified  for  a  civil  office.  Sulim&n  consented,  and  pro- 
ciured  him  admission  to  the  celebrated  Mussulman  academy  esta- 
blished at  Cairo,  in  the  Jami-al-azhar,  or  "  illustrious  mosque," 
bat  which  travellers  more  usually  call  *'  the  mosque  of  flowers." 
His  admission  to  this  mosque  was  of  course  purchased  by  a 
diange  of  his  religion ;  but  the  boy  had  never  the  bad  feelings  of 
a  renegade,  and,  during  his  entire  life,  the  remembrance  of  the 
better  creed  he  had  left  saved  him  from  imbibing  the  bigotry  and 
iotolerance  of  Islamism. 

During  thirteen  years  Al  Mohdi  devoted  himself  diligently  to 
study,  and  we  find  in  his  writings  traces  of  his  acquirements  in 
Baropean  science  and  literature,  as  well  as  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  east.  From  his  father 
he  learned  the  routine  of  financial  and  diplomatic  arrangements,  and 
fbe  hereditary  secret  of  the  Coptic  race,  while  his  acquirements  in 
Aeology  and  Mohammedan  law  were  so  celebrated,  that  at  an 
unusiially  early  age  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  sheikh,  and 
regarded  as  a  high  authority  in  matters  of  casuistry^ 

When  Al  Mohdi  had  attained  his  twenty-sixth  year,  Ali  Bey 
had  become  the  leading  man  of  Egypt;  Sulimdn  recommended 
d»  young  sheikh  to  his  notice,  and  Ali,  a  shrewd  judge  of  talent, 
is  a  short  time  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.  During  the 
bvsbled  but  glorious  career  of  Ali  Bey,  who>  with  inferior  means 
aad  far  less  available  opportunities,  commenced  reforms  as  exten- 
and  perhaps  more  prudent  than  those  that  Mehemet  Ali 
effected,  Al  Mohdi  faithfully  supported  his  cause,  seeking  no 
reward  in  prosperity,  making  no  attempt  to  escape  in  adversity. 
When  All  Bey  fell  by  the  treachery  of  those  whom  he  trusted,  Al 
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Mobdi  became  an  exile  in  Syria;  but  after  the  lapse  of  two  yean 
he  was  recalled  by  Ismael  Bey  and  restored  to  his  former  office. 
By  consummate  prudence  he  managed  to  continue  neutral  during 
the  fierce  contests  that  preceded  the  French  invasion^  and  when 
Cairo  was  taken,  the  general  voice  of  the  citizens  pointed  out 
Al  Mohdi  as  the  person  best  suited  to  direct  the  administration 
of  Cairo;  Napoleon,  with  his  usual  wisdom^  immediately  ratified 
his  appointment.  M.  Marcel  soon  became  an  especial  favourite 
with  the  sheikh,  but  he  tells  us  that  the  progress  of  his  friendship 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  some  bottles  of  excellent  brandy,  for 
which  the  sheikh,  notwithstanding  the  prohibitions  of  the  Korani 
had  a  strong  penchant.  We  were  amused  by  a  conversation  be- 
tween him  and  his  translator  on  this  delicate  subject. 

"  M.  My  worthy  sheikh,  has  not  your  prophet,  on  whom  be  peace 
and  benediction,  forbidden  expressly,  in  the  Koran,  the  use  of  wine  to 
the  faithful  ? 

"  S,  No  :  look  to  the  book. 

*'  M,  Here  it  is,  read  this  passage  in  the  second  Surat.  *  They  will 
ask  thee  concerning  wine  and  lots.  Answer,  iu  both  there  is  great  sin.** 

''  S.  Continue  the  verse — '  and  also  some  things  of  use  unto  men.* 

"  M»  I  will,  in  my  turn,  read  on,  '  but  their  sinfulness  is  greater  than 
their  use.'  Turn  also  to  the  fifth  Surat  j  *  O  true  believers !  surely  wine 
and  lots  and  images  are  devouring  arrows,  are  an  abomination  of  the 
work  of  Satan,  therefore  avoid  them,  that  ye  may  prosper.  Satan  seeketh 
to  sow  dissension  and  hatred  among  you  by  means  of  wine  and  lots,  and 
to  divert  you  from  remembering  God,  and  from  prayer. 'f 

"  S,  Very  well :  but  I  never  gamble,  and  in  taking  a  cheerful  glass 
with  you,  I  feel  that  the  bonds  of  our  friendship  are  tightened — one  glass 
more  !     Here's  to  your  health,  and  the  continuance  of  our  friendship! 

*'  M,.  Thank  you,  but  you  have  not  answered  me  respecting  the  pro- 
hibition of  wine. 

''  S.  This  is  not  wine  ^  a  small  glass  more. 

''  M,  Here  it  is.  It  is  not  wine,  but  it  comes  from  it ;  besides  alt 
the  commentators  and  all  the  traditions  join  in  prohibiting  Mussulmans 
the  use  of  strong  liquors  that  intoxicate. 

'^  S.  Oh !  this  does  not  intoxicate  me.     One  little  glass  more.*' 

The  chevalier  was  fairly  beaten^  and  left  the  sheikh  master  of  the 
field. 

But  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  Al  Mohdi  were  more  conspi^ 
cuous  on  another  occasion,  when  the  French  general,  either 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  had  outraged  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  leading  Mussulmans  in  Cairo.  The  general-io* 
chief  invited  to  a  splendid  banquet  the  principal  officers  of  his 
stafiT  and  the  most  eminent  citizens.    In  the  midst  of  the  feast^ 

*  Sale's  Konm,  vol.  t.  p.  37  t  lb.  vol.  i.  p.  39* 
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tiie  servants  placed  before  each  of  the  guests  a  glass  of  excellent 
white  wine; 

^  Soon  murmurs  were  heard,  by  degrees  tbe  whispers  became  louder, 
surprise  and  discontent  were  displayed  in  every  countenance. 

'•  *  It  is  wine/  said  one. 

*'  *  Wine  !'  shouted  another.  '  Wine  to  Mussulman  sheikhs!  and  in 
public !' 

**  *  It  is  an  insult/  said  a  third,  *  artful  means  devised  by  vengeance 
to  lower  us  in  public  estimation !' 

** '  LfCt  us  depart/  exclaimed  a  sheikh,  more  exasperated  than  the  rest, 
'  and  proclaim  to  our  fellow  citizens  the  insult  that  has  been  offered  to 
ns,  and  through  us  to  our  religion  and  our  holy  prophet !' 

"  The  sheikh  Al  Mohdi  had  not  lost  any  of  these  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion, and  of  those  still  more  dangerous  proposals^  whose  consequences 
wtere  likely  to  prove  deplorable  in  a  city  recently  pacified,  where  a  brand 
liirown  at  random  migbt  kindle  a  vast  conflagration. 

''He  had  seen  all  and  heard  all,  without  seeming  to  pay  the  least 
attention,  apparently  plunged  in  that  apathetic  reverie,  in  which  the 
Orientals  are  so  fond  of  indulging.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  awake,  and 
with  a  tone  of  surprise  demanded,  '  What  is  the  matter  \ — what  troubles 
youl' 

"  They  explained  to  him  the  subject  of  the  general  discontent,  '  They 
Bave  offered  us  wine  to  drink  !*  '  Perhaps  it  is  not  wine/  said  the  sheikhi 
odmly  taking  up  his  glass  and  looking  at  it ;  '  assuredly  it  is  not  wine ; 
wine  is  never  of  this  colour.*  The  angry  passions  began  to  subside,  and 
if  was  obvious  that  the  minds  of  the  Mussulmans  would  take  the  direc- 
tion given  them  by  their  able  chief,  whose  learning  and  orthodoxy  were 
Well  known.  After  a  short  pause^  he  lifted  the  glass  and  swallowed  its 
contents,  saying,  '  Let  us  see  what  it  really  is  /  then  with  a  true  epicu- 
>ean  smack  of  the  lips, '  It  is  wine,  my  brethren,  but  it  is  delicious,  and 
if  it  be  a  sin  for  me  or  for  you  to  drink  it,  may  the  holy  prophet  cause  tbe 
ain  to  fall  on  the  Franks.'  He  demanded  a  second  glass,  the  sheikhs  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  drank,  exclaiming,  '  Be  the  sin  on  them !  be  the 
tio  on  them  f  Discord  fled  from  tbe  table,  harmony  reigned  in  its  stead, 
^festivity  of  the  evening  suffiered  no  further  interruption,  and  there  was 
so  insurrection  in  the  city. 

Like  most  of  the  Orientals,  Al  Mohdi  was  fond  of  punning 
upon  names ;  Bonaparte  he  called  Bonna  Bakht  (the  edifice  of 
fortune);  Kleber,  Kalah-her  (the  fortress  of  the  country);  and 
Ifenou,  Meri-hu  (what  kind  is  he?).  After  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  sheikh  was  continued  in  his  situation,  and  so  univer- 
»al1y  was  he  respected,  that  when  the  Albanians  broke  out  into 
inaurrection  and  attacked  the  Frank  quarter  of  Cairo,  in  July, 
L804,  tbe  women  and  children  found  a  safe  asylum  in  bis  house, 
which  even  these  licentious  mercenaries  dared  not  violate.  He 
mbsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  elevation  of  Mehemet 
^li  to  the  government,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  sect  of 
Sbaf&i,  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  Islam.    MeVveiTCi&X 
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One  lesson,  however,  may  be  learnt  from  it  by  many  who  affect 
to  deplore  their  unavoidable  abstinence  from  intellectual  delightSi 
and  who  are  merely  suffering  the  evils  that  arise  from  neglectiif 
the  expense  of  small  portions  of  time.  The  habit  of  beii^  never 
idle,  of  being  undisturbed  by  interruptions,  of  returning  to  unfi- 
nished labours  as  if  no  interruptions  had  occurred,  if  to  be  acquired 
by  those  who  do  not  possess  it,  is  shown  to  be  so  valuable  as  to 
deserve  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  mind  for  its  attainment. 

We  close  these  biographical  notices  with  regret*  Of  their 
interesting  contents  much  remains  to  reward  the  reader,  for  we 
have  chiefly  sought  to  exhibit  Cuvier  as  a  man  of  science.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  so  accomplished  i 
person^  one  so  intellectually  and  morally  gifted,  without  being 
drawn  away  from  his  immortal  works  to  himself,  from  the  philo- 
sopher and  statesman  to  the  man  and  the  father.  To  have  seen 
and  known  Cuvier  is  what  no  one  who  ever  had  that  privilege 
can  wish  to  forget.  We  saw  him  not  long  after  that  cruel  do- 
mestic affliction  which  deprived  him  of  a  daughter  worthy  of  her 
name,  and  beneath  which  even  his  mighty  heart  had  well  ni^ 
broken.  His  house  was  for  a  long  time  closed  to  the  brilliaat 
assemblies  of  the  learned  and  the  scientific  who  used  thidier  to 
resort,  and  there  to  show  of  what  the  highest  minds  are  capable 
in  social  communion. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  stranger  who  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him,  in  his  spacious  dwelling  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
was  led  to  the  highest  story,  which  appeared  to  be  entirel; 
devoted  to  books  and  study,  and  through  several  rooms,  all  fitted 
up  as  so  many  libraries^  in  some  of  which  secretaries  or  aBUH 
nuenses  were  writing,  with  books  and  engravings  before  tben),aod 
probably  employed  on  some  portions  of  the  great  work  on  fishes, 
which  was  then  in  progress.  At  length  the  study  of  Cuvier  was 
reached,  and  the  illustrious  occupier  was  found  deeply  engaged 
among  his  papers ;  dressed  in  a  grey  dressing-gown  and  cap,  and 
having  an  ^ir  of  plain  good  sense  and  gravity,  strongly  enough 
contrasted  with  the  vivacity  of  address  of  some  of  his  brother 
savans  of  that  time.  He  seemed  to  have  the  art  or  the  habit  of 
directing  the  conversation  to  circumstances  most  interesting  to 
the  individual  who  visited  him,  and  to  his  English  visitors  he 
generally  made  it  apparent  that  he  was  well  acquainted  witk  the 
constitution  of  our  places  of  education,  and  with  most  of  our 
countrymen  distinguished  for  scientific  acquirements.  His  man- 
ner was  composed,  without  any  approach  to  moroseness.  His 
expression  was  mild  and  penetrating ;  the  tone  of  his  voice  ww 
very  pleasing,  at  once  firm  and  gentle ;  and  there  was  an  air  of 
sincerity  in   everything  he  said   which   was   particahrly  gniti- 
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tying.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  it  might  happen  that 
those  M^ho  had  been  honoured  with  such  an  interview^  saw  him 
i^ain  at  the  Institute  in  his  capacity  of  secretary.  Cuvier 
woald  then  be  dressed  as  became  his  station  in  society^  and  his 
cap  being  thrown  aside  left  his  very  striking  features  and  his  noble 
bead  unconcealed.  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoir  has  prefixed  to  it  an 
admirable  likeness  of  him;  so  admirable,  indeed,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  looked  at  by  those  who  knew  him  without  a  kind  of 
expectation  of  hearing  again  that  voice  of  eloquence  and  wisdom 
wfakh  can  be  heard  no  more.  The  Gallery  of  Portraits  also 
contains  a  likeness  of  Cuvier^  of  which  every  admirer  of  him 
alloold  possess  himself  of  a  copy.  M.  Duvernoy's  work  contains 
t  profile,  which  shows  something  of  the  classical  beauty,  but 
Bttfe  of  the  expression  of  the  original.  M.  Pariset  has  been  unfor- 
tanate  in  not  obtaining  something  more  ornamental  to  his  Eloge 
tfaam  a  kind  of  caricature ;  and  the  same  wretched  engraving  dis- 
figures the  French  translation  of  Mrs.  Lee's  most  delightful 
book;  whereas  her  own  book,  in  English,  is  adorned  with  an 
engraving  which  at  least  makes  intelligible  that  memorable  ex- 
{ivession  of  Madame  Cuvier,  when  surveying  Mr.  Pickersgill's 
generous  present  of  her  husband's  picture,  painted  by  the  artist's 
own  master-hand : — *'  It  is  he ;  it  is  his  noble,  pure,  and  elevated 
mind,  often  melancholy^  but  always  benevolent  and  calm,  like  real 
goodness.  It  is  the  great  man  passing  over  this  earthy  and  know- 
ing that  there  is  something  beyond."  To  us  this  single  exclama- 
tion conveys  no  inconsiderable  eulogy  of  one  whom  it  proves  to 
bare  been,  what  unfortunately  so  few  of  the  wives  of  literary  or 
scientific  men  have  been,  a  helpmate  to  her  husband,  and  worthy 
of  the  warmest  praise  showered  upon  her  by  his  admiring  friends. 

Cuvier's  demeanour  at  the  Institute  was,  perhaps,  somewhat 
Mfftelj,  not  always  without  a  slight  admixture  of  impatience ; 
sometimes^  indeed,  accounted  for  by  the  frivolities  occasionally 
mixed  up  with  the  proceedings  even  of  the  most  scientific  assem- 
lilies,  when  they  consist  of  numerous  members ;  but  sometimes  a 
fittle  too  repressive,  or  to  a  foreigner  appearing  so,  of  the  lively 
and  intelligent  sallies  of  young  members  who  were  yet  not  quite 
undistinguished.  His  tones,  on  such  occasions^  commanded 
immediate  attention ;  and  a  few  simple  words  from  him  seemed 
tt  once  to  settle  points  about  to  be  vivaciously  disputed ;  whilst 
his  manner  was  very  dignified,  and  that  of  one  who  strove,  not 
without  success,  to  repress  a  constitutional  irritability ;  an  irrita- 
bility,  compatible,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  such  patient 
attention  to  minute  details  as  few  were  capable  of. 

But  a  few  years  have  gone  by,  and  all  this  has  passed  away ! 
allA  Cuvier,  and  many  of  the  great  men  who  then  surrounded 
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longer  to  lead  a  single  life,  but  to  obey  the  recommendations  of 
the  Koran^  and  take  a  wife.  We  spare  our  readers  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  learned  arguments  by  which  he  fortified  his  resolution; 
one,  however,  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

''  Amongst  the  details  of  the  interesting  picture  which  my  imagina- 
tion formed  of  wedded  joys — a  husband  in  the  arms  of  a  beloved  wife- 
a  father  surrounded  by  prattling  children — 1  cannot  venture  to  deny  tlii 
there  glided  in,  almost  unconsciously,  the  image  of  a  father  and  busban 
reading  his  histories  to  his  wife  and  children — reading  when  he  pleaiBfi 
without  fearing  refusal  or  interruption :  it  seemed  an  audience  read 
prepared,  always  at  hand^  always  attentive  5  and  I  was  surprised  that 
had  never  thought  of  it  before." 

The  lady  whom  he  chose  was  of  illustrious  birth;  she  wasfh 
daughter  of  a  sherif,  or  descendant  of  the  prophet ;  and  though  idl 
young,  she  was  the  widow  of  another  sherif,  to  whom  she  had  beei 
contracted  in  infancy.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  grea 
magnificence ;  but  unfortunately,  to  enliven  the  marriage  feeal 
Abd-er-rahman  told  a  story,  pointing  out  the  folly  of  family  pride 
and  the  hazard  of  marrying  ladies  of  noble  birth.  All  went  ti 
sleep  except  the  brother  of  the  bride,  and  he,  believing  that  di 
tale  was  told  to  insult  his  family,  drew  his  sword,  rushed  upoi 
Abd-er-rahman,  and  before  he  could  make  any  preparations  fc 
defence,  smote  off  his  ear.  The  tumult  awoke  the  guests,  a  tre 
mendous  uproar  ensued,  the  police  interfered,  Abd-er-rahmai 
fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  and  on  his  recovery  found  himsdf  ii 
prison.  As  the  case  related  to  sherifs,  it  came  under  the  cos 
nizance  of  the  nakib-al-ashraf,  or  chief  of  the  illustrious  descend 
ants  of  the  prophet :  he  of  course  decided  in  favour  of  his  rda 
tives,  and  the  unfortunate  story-teller  was  not  liberated  until  b 
had  paid  a  very  heavy  fine. 

Abd-er-rahnian,  however,  found  some  consolation  in  the  afisc 
tion  of  Fatima,  his  noble  spouse.  She  declared  herself  so  anxioa 
to  make  some  compensation  for  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered  frol 
her  relatives,  that  he  ventured  to  request  she  would  listen  to  oa 
of  his  stories.  Fatima  long  resisted,  but  was  finally  persuadei 
and  her  husband  inflicted  upon  her  a  narrative  of  greater  extei 
than  any  he  had  yet  ventured  to  relate.  Of  course  she  fell  a8lee| 
her  gown  swept  over  a  chafing-dish  which  was  placed  io  it 
room;  it  took  fire;  the  flames  communicated  to  the  tapestry;  an 
before  the  conflagration  could  be  extinguished,  Abd-er-rahman 
mansion  and  furniture  were  consumed,  and  he  was  severely|fiiic 
for  negligence  that  endangered  the  safety  of  the  city. 

Fatima  escaped  with  life,  but  no  persuasions  could  induce  k 
to  become  a  listener  a  second  time.  Abd-er-rahman,  tberefiw 
resolved  to  take  another  wife,  and  he  chose  an  old  maid  name 
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AUmn.  Two  wives  in  one  house  naturally  disagreed;  Alima 
especially  was  jealous  of  the  least  attention  shown  to  Fatima,  and 
in  order  to  cure  her,  Abd-er-rahman  resolved  to  tell  a  story. 
Great  was  his  delight  when  Alima  not  only  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  hear  it,  but  declared  that  she  would  remain  standing  all 
the  time,  in  order  to  resist  the  drowsiness  which  had  overcome  his 
former  auditors.  But  alas!  before  the  tale  was  finished  she  fell 
down  and  broke  both  her  arm  and  leg.  The  physician  summoned 
to  attend  her  displayed  so  little  skill,  that  Abd-er-rahman  refused 
to  pay  him :  the  case  was  brought  before  the  ulemas,  or  doctors 
of  civil  law,  to  which  respectable  body  the  physician  belonged, 
and  Abd-er-rahman  had  to  pay,  not  only  the  bill,  but  very  heavy 
damages  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessidtas. 

^'  Though  the  ass  may  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  yet  an  ass 
he  will  come  back/'  says  a  proverb  quoted  by  our  inveterate 
story-teller  to  excuse  his  perseverance.     Abd-er-rahman  took  a 
third  wife,  a  beautiful  young  girl  called  L616,  or  **  the  pearl,"  in 
consequence  of  her  charms,  but  which  was  changed  into  Zeinab, 
**  the  ornament  of  her  father,"  from  the  fame  she  bi^ought  her 
iamily.     But  Zeinab  was  an  idiot,  and  Abd-er-rahman  searched 
smong  his  histories  for  one  that  might  awaken  her  ideas.     He 
took  the  precaution  of  placing  some  slaves  in  the  apartment,  and 
to  banish  the  danger  of  sleep,  permitted  them  to  interrupt  him  by 
<|oestions  and  comments.     Zeinab's  questions  were  so  absurd  and 
.childish  that  her  husband  soon  ceased  to  answer  them,  and  she 
sad  her  slaves  were  quickly  asleep.     A  terrific  crash  in  the  kitchen 
disturbed  the  party;  Abd-er-rahman  had  delayed  supper  to  the 
conclusion  of  his  lecture;  a  strange  dog,  guided  by  the  scent  of 
the  meat,  found  a  way  into  the  house,  and  tumbled  down  the 
plates  as  he  made  a  spring  at  a  tempting  shoulder  of  mutton. 
The  slaves  hasted  to  punish  the  intruder,  but  the  dog  fled  with 
his  prey,  and  escaped  into  one  of  the  city  sewers.     The  noise 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  police ;  some  doubt  was  felt  respecting 
'the  excuse  assigned  for  the  riot,  the  sewer  was  opened,  and  in  it 
was  found,  to  the  horror  of  all  true  believers,  a  leg  of  pork,  which 
'the  dog  had  probably  stolen  from  some  infidel's  kitchen.     Such  a 
crime  could  not  go  unpunished;  Abd-er-rahman  was  brought  be- 
fore the  great  council  of  the  ulemas  for  the  crime  of  having 
swine's  flesh  dressed  in  his  mansion;  the  evidence  was  deemed 
conclusive  before  a  tribunal  already  prejudiced  against  him;  he 
had  once  more  to  endure  the  bastinado  and  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

A  fourth  wife,  named  Zahara,  was  taken  by  the  inveterate 
story-teller,  and  the  very  second  day  after  his  marriage  he  read  to 
her  a  new  narrative.     Zahara  fell  so  fast  asleep  that  she  could 
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not  be  awakened,  and  as  the  tale  recited  to  her  had  been  one  ftf 
diablerie,  the  slaves  reported  that  their  master  had  bewitched  bii 
spouse.  Abd-er-rahman  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  befors  he 
was  liberated  had  to  undergo  the  torture  several  times.  Zaban 
had,  however,  only  counterfeited  this  supernatural  alumber  t» 
have  an  opportunity  of  escaping  with  her  gallant.  When  this  vn 
made  known  to  the  judges,  they  acquitted  Abd-er-rahman,  and  be 
was  allowed  to  return  home  without  paying  any  fine. 

He  next  purchased  some  slaves  for  his  harem,  believing  thatfai 
could  command  more  attention  from  them  than  from  his  wivn. 
One  evening  he  assembled  them  in  a  kiosk,  or  summer-bouw, 
which  he  had  erected  in  his  garden,  and  having  trimmed  bis  lamp 
and  produced  his  manuscript^  threatened  them  with  the  amiA 
punishment  if  they  dared  to  fall  asleep.  When  he  concluAd,  he 
found  that  all  his  auditors  but  one  had  stolen  away,  and  she  was 
buried  in  slumber.  By  a  sudden  angry  movement  Abd^er-rahuiii 
overthrew  the  table  and  lamp;  the  awakened  slave  fled  with  the 
speed  of  lightning;  and  Abd-er-rahman^  pursuing  her  i|i  the  darfc- 
nes§,  tumbled  into  a  reservoir,  which,  luckily  for  him,  was  ooljf 
half  full  of  water.  It  was,  however,  so  deep  that  be  could  pot 
get  out,  and  so  far  from  the  house  that  his  cries  could  not  be 
heard.  There  he  remained  until  the  muezzin  ascended  a  neigih 
bouring  minaret  to  proclaim  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  when 
his  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  this  pious  functionary*  Abd-ei- 
rahman  was  extricated,  but  was  attacked  by  a  severe  fever,  whieh 
almost  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Scarcely  had  he  recoveredf 
when  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  prieats  of  the 
mosque  to  answer  for  the  crime  of  interrupting  the  muezzin's  ho^ 
proclamation.  The  chief  m61lah,  however,  treated  him  lenieotlyi 
sentencing  him  only  to  bestow  a  large  sum  in  alms,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  impiety. 

Abd-er-rahman  was  now  at  his  wit's  end ;  but  he  resolved  to 
make  a  final  effort,  and  to  have  the  tale  read  by  his  slave,  in  pider 
to  determine  whether  the  matter  or  manner  of  his  recitaii  had 
most  share  in  producing  his  former  calamities.  A  splendid  biB- 
quet  was  prepared,  a  large  company  assembled,  the  feast  wis 
concluded,  the  reading  commenced,  and  Abd-er*rahman  was  the 
first  to  fall  asleep.  When  he  awoke,  he  found  himself  alone  with 
the  reader ;  he  went  to  search  the  house  for  his  guests,  and  re- 
ceived ocular  demonstration  that  he  was  plundered  by  his  elavei, 
and  dishonoured  by  his  wives.  Transported  with  rage,  he  attempted 
to  take  immediate  vengeance,  aided  by  some  domestics  that  stitt 
remained  faithful ;  a  terrible  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  the  police 
rushed  in  to  learn  the  cause,  and  the  guilty  parties  with  <Hie  at* 
cord  proclaimed  that  Abd«er«rahman  was  insane.    His  violeflt 
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our  when  brought  before  the  magistrates  gave  credibility  to 
cusation,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Morist&u,  or  liunatio 
n  of  Cairo.  Here  he  continued  ten  years.  When  he  was 
;tb  perrnitted  to  quit  it,  he  found  his  house  in  ruins,  his 
married  to  others,  and  all  his  property  destroyed.  Thence- 
d  h^  became  a  strolling  story-teller,  and  gained  a  ipiserable 
>o4  by  reciting  his  narratives  Xq  caravans  of  pilgrims. 
I  second  portion  of  the  work  contains  an  account  of  wbilt 
frvahmm  heard  and  saw  in  the  Moristan.  He  bore  his  lot 
atience^  Qnd  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  his  keepers.  They 
ermitted  him  to  walk  in  the  courts,  along  with  soine  of  the 
s  whose  mildness  of  demeanoi^r  justified  such  indulgence, 
lie  became  acquainted  with  three  persons  who  had,  like 
f,  lost  their  ears  and  been  lamed.  After  a  short  tiine  he 
^red  that  the  resemblance  was  still  more  perfect^  for  each  of 
etajned  his  senses.  They  were,  however,  worse  disfigured 
ur  hero,  and  he  could  not  avoid  expressing  a  desire  to  learn 
ue  of  their  calamities.  It  was  agreed  that  each  should  re- 
i  history.  Abd-er^^rahman  soon  after^  with  other  supposed 
«,  came  to  listen  to   these   narratives,  and   amongst  the 

he  found  his  perfidious  cousin,  and  his  faithless  wife, 
u     The  number  of  narrators  was  thus  increasedi  and  w^ 

be  sorry  that  any  one  of  them  withheld  his  history.  As  a 
^n  of  these  "  Revelations  of  the  Morist&n,"  we  shall  ex- 
vith  some  curtailments,  the  history  of  Rafif,  the  squinting 
ger  of  Alexandria,  both  because  it  illustrates  the  customs 
perstitions  of  the  east  more  vividly  than  any  otheri  and 
e  it  introduces  us  to  Jez^ar  Pacha,  one  of  our  **  ancient 

who,  assisted  by  3ir  Sidney  Smith,  beat  off  Napo)eop 
icve,  and  thus  materially  aided  in  frustrating  i\\fi  French 
tion  to  Egypt.  Rafif  excited  the  attention  of  his  auditors 
laFiqg  that  he  came  to  the  Moristan  in  consequence  of  ^ 
1  with  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Such  a  preface  appeared 
-er-rahman  an  evidence  of  insanity,  but  seeing  that  the  rest 
ai|dience  heard  it  unmoved,  he  took  courage  and  invited 
0  go  on  with  his  history. 

n  a  native  of  Smyrna :  the  circumstances  of  iny  infifincy  have  left 
iiehle  impression  on  my  memory  that  I  can  with  difficnUy  r^i^fil 
Moreover  I  remember  perfectly,  (hat  from  my  earliest  Infancy 
object  that  struck  my  view  was  a  piece  of  red  clothe  suspended 
y  little  turban,  which  bung  over  my  forehead  in  the  shape  of  a 
ftlliqg  so  exactly  between  my  eyes  that  the  pupils  were  con- 
disected  towards  it  by  an  involuntary  attraction.  My  mother^ 
tender  fears,  had  used  this  means  as  an  efficacious  talisman  to 
•  the  danger  of  the  eoU  eye,  which  might  b^  turned  npon  mf  •    I 
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did  not  lay  aside  this  amulet  until  I  was  nine  years  old,  when,  being 
admitted  into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  1  had  acquired  a  right  to 
the  protection  of  our  holy  prophet,  and  the  evil  eye  could  no  longer  injure 
one  of  whom  our  divine  religion  was  the  parent  and  guardian. 

'*  My  father  was  secretary  to  the  kadi  of  Smyrna.  He  designed  me 
to  be  his  successor,  when  age  and  education  had  qualified  me  for  the 
place.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  instruct  me  in  jurisprudence,  and 
no  sooner  was  I  able  to  read  than  he  placed  in  my  hands  the  works  of 
the  most  celebrated  Mohammedan  lawyers.  I  had  no  taste  for  the  study 
thus  recommended  to  me,  and  I  confess  that  I  preferred  the  sports  of 
my  youthful  companions  to  dry  studies  on  law  and  equity.  WheneTer 
I  could  make  my  escape,  1  went  to  sport  with  my  comrades,  sometiinet 
in  the  fields,  sometimes  in  the  gardens  that  surround  the  city. 

^'  Detained  all  day  in  ^ourt  by  his  professional  avocations,  my  father 
was  ignorant  of  my  coitstant  truancy  3  and  my  mother,  who  loVed  me 
with  all  the  mistaken  fondness  shown  to  an  only  child,  was  careful  to 
conceal  my  faults.  In  our-meetings,  each  of  my  companions  had  a  nick- 
name 3  they  called  me,  I  know  not  why,  the  squint er^  and  I  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  the  title  that  I  have  kept  it  to  this  day. 

^^  I  had  reached  my  sixteenth  year  without  troubling  myself  much 
about  the  future,  when  all  my  father's  hopes  were  suddenly  overthrowD 
— the  kadi,  his  protector,  was  disgraced,  all  his  property  confiscated  by 
the  Divan  of  Constantinople,  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  dignity  to 
a  successor  sent  from  the  capital.  The  new  dignitary,  thougb  a  Turk 
by  birth,  showed  some  regard  for  his  predecessor,  and  seeing  that  the 
confiscation  of  his  property  had  deprived  him  of  all  resources,  he  gener- 
ously offered  him  the  post  which  my  father  had  hitherto  occupied.  . 

''  The  old  kadi  was  but  too  happy  to  accept  an  offer  which  came  so 
luckily  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties  5  and  my  father  becoming 
the  chief  victim  of  these  double  reverses  of  fortune,  was  so  deeply  grieved, 
that  in  eight  days  I  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  My  mother,  who  had 
been  ailing  long  before,  did  not  long  survive  her  husband,  and  I  sud- 
denly found  myself  an  orphan,  with  no  prospect  but  the  deepest  misery. 

'<  I  knew  nothing  3  I  had  no  means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  id 
life;  my  former  comrades  were  too  young  to  give  me  any  assistance] 
1  had  only  some  distant  relations,  who  cruelly  refused  me  even  a  lodging. 
.  One  of  them,  more  compassionate  than  the  rest,  was  pleased  at  least  to 
give  me  some  advice 3  he  counselled  me  to  address  the  new  kadi,  im- 
plore his  pity,  and  solicit  the  lowest  place  in  his  household,  the  meanest 
occupation  that  could  afford  me  the  means  of  subsistence. 

"  I  hasted  to  follow  this  advice  3  want,  which  I  now  felt  bitterly,  pe^ 

'  mitted  neither  hesitation  nor  delay.     I  ran  to  the  kadi's  door,  I  solidted 

and  obtained  permission  to  appear  in  his  presence.     I  found  bim  seated 

'  on  cushions  in  a  corner  of  a  large  saloon,  and  in  the  opposite  comer 

'  was  the  old  kadi  discharging  the  duties  which  were  once  performed  by 

my  father.     The  physiognomy  of  my  future  protector  appeared  favour- 

'  able,  and  seemed  to  promise  a  happy  result.     1  made  my  request,  which 

I  deemed  it  right  to  accompany  with  the  most  extravagant  eulogiums, 

declaring  him  the  most  illustrious  of  all  kadis,  past,  present  and  tutan, 
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the  only  mau  on  earth  capable  of  filling  such  an  exalted  office^  eclipsing 
the  glory  of  all  bis  predecessors,  and  depriving  bis  successors  for  ever  of 
all  hope  of  displaying  similar  merit. 

"  During  my  harangue,  the  expression  of  bis  countenance  totally 
changed  -,  by  degrees  bis  brow  darkened^  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  finally 
Lis  voice  was  raised  against  me  with  all  the  fuiy  of  the  most  violent  in- 
dignation. He  fiercely  reproached  me  with  having  been  sent  by  his 
enemies  to  insult  him  at  his  own  tribunal^  asserting  that  my  praises 
were  addressed  to  the  old  kadi^  towards  whom  he  declared  that  my 
looks  were  constantly  directed^  though^  as  I  have  already  said,  he  sat  at  a 
^stance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.^  He  would  not  listen  to 
9Uf  apology  or  explanation,  and  the  only  result  of  my  audience  was  to 
be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  mansion  where  I  hoped  to  find  a  refuge^ 
with  orders  to  quit  the  city  immediately^  and  never  to  return. 

**  Id  the  course  of  the  same  evening  the  old  kadi,  who,  as  it  seems^  had 
flUide  a  similar  mistake,  sent  secretly  to  thank  me  for  the  courage  with 
wbich  I  had  maintained  his  superiority  over  his  successor^  and  dis-* 
played  his  gratitude  by  sending  me  some  provisions  and  a  small  sum  of 
money,  adding  that  he  would  secure  me  a  passage  on  board  a  vessel 
which  was  to  sail  the  following  morning. 

'^  I  bad  lost  by  some  unforeseen  error  the  protection  I  had  sought,  and 
I  did  not  conceive  it  necessary^  by  confessing  the  truth,  to  reject  the 
unexpected  patronage  which  by  the  same  error  I  had  involuntarily  pro- 
cored.  In  fact,  my  design  was,  by  praising  the  new  kadi  and  exalting 
him  far  above  bis  predecessor,  to  take  vengeance  for  my  father  and  my- 
sdf  at  the  same  time,  whose  modest  place  he  had  usurped  ;  and  as- 
iitredly  I  was  far  from  imagining  that  he  would  mistake  this  part  of 
mj  address  for  flattery.  But  by  some  inexplicable  fatality  my  designs 
were  frustrated ;  my  praise  was  mistaken  for  reproach — my  reproach  for 
pAiise. 

**  I  made  enquiries  about  the  ship  to  which  I  had  been  recommended  | 
die  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  1  instantly  went  on  board. 
The  captain  had  received  notice  of  my  coming,  and  employed  me  as  his 
attendant  during  the  trip.  Our  voyage  was  not  long ;  our  destination 
was  Iskanderdn  (Alexandretta),  and  in  ^ve  days  we  reached  that  Syrian 
port  without  encountering  any  danger.  I  was  engaged,  as  I  have  said> 
by  the  captain  only  for  the  trip.  As  soon  as  he  had  cast  anchor,  he 
CAbrmed  me  that  he  had  taken  me  on  board  only  out  of  complaisance  to 
die  old  kadi,  and  directed  me  to  seek  a  new  master  in  the  town  which 
ire  had  just  reached.  As  I  had  no  luggage,  my  disembarkation  was 
easily  effected  5  during  the  rest  of  the  day  I  wandered  through  the 
llreets  and  bazaars  of  Iskanderiin ;  no  one  spoke  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
iare  to  address  any  body. 

"  When  evening  came,  I  sat  down  sorrowfully  at  the  end  of  the  long 

Sjr  which  forms  the  harbour,  reflecting  on  my  sorrowful  position  5  not 
owing  where  I  could  procure  shelter  for  the  night,  whose  shades  were 


*  The  reader  must  remember  that  Kaflf  sqainted< 
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thickening  around  me,  nor  food  for  my  empty  stomachy  whicb  was 
manifesting  its  uneasiness  by  audible  grumblings*  Mjr  glances  wera 
mechanically  turned  to  my  left  over  the  long  promontory  which,  et* 
tending  into  the  sea^  closed  the  gulph  on  that  side  and  hid  ftom  Tiew 
tiie  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Kribriis  (Cyprus).  All  atoB^ 
I  saw  liear  me  a  tall^  stiff,  and  meagre  figure,  which  Seemed  lo  me  a  real 
ghost «  This  being,  whose  approach  I  had  not  observed,  and  wboK 
presence  froze  me  with  horror,  had  two  piercing  eyes,  a  countenatiee  of 
cadaverous  paleness ;  his  bones  seemed  ready  to  burst  through  a  skin  M 
dry  as  parchment  ^  his  brows  were  thick  and  beetling,  and  a  ttai 
white  beard  hung  in  wild  disorder  below  his  chest ;  b^  wore  a  dm 
coloured  robe,  and  his  motions  were  as  precise  and  regular  as  if  tbcy  hid 
beeii  the  result  of  machinery.  Mis  eyes  were  fixed  on  iht  itsrr} 
heavens,  and  he  directed  his  view  successively  to  different  stars^  QHbg 
instruments  of  curious  construction,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never  MXn 

*'  I  felt  assured  that  this  Strange  being  was  a  magician,  practiiii^ ' 
some  of  his  diabolical  arts,  and  I  expected  that  the  evil  genii  wonld  ian 
mediately  assemble  around  him  in  obedience  to  his  necromantic  spclk 
Fear  kept  me  motionless ;  I  kept  my  eyes  fixed  upoti  him,  attentively 
watching  bis  movements ;  they  were  all  new  to  me,  and  I  cxpiMited 
tnomentarily  to  become  their  victim.  My  danger  appedred  to  iacJrease 
when  I  saw  this  mysterious  and  awful  being  lower  his  looks  to  iad>  kA 
his  glaiice  met  mine. 

"  After  some  moments  of  mutual  and  silent  observatiod,  doriog 
which  drops  of  cold  perspiration  streamed  from  my  forehead,  be  ad^ 
dressed  me  in  a  hoarse  voice,  whose  tones  however  were  not  at  all  flic* 
nadng.  '  Friend,*  said  he,  *  t  see  with  pleasure  that  you  sfaa#e  my 
tastes  and  pursuits;  during  the  last  half  hour,  I  perceive  that  yoikr  looks 
hav^  been  directed  towards  that  brilliant  sky  which  extedds  its  spleodM 
canopy  over  the  summit  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  now  your  eyes,  dirtfclci 
to  the  zenith,  seem  Imxious  to  penetrate  through  the  group  of  nebokms 
stars  directly  over  our  heads.  Tell  me,  which  is  the  constellation  M 
has  thus  engaged  your  attention  V 

''  Reassured  by  hearing  a  human  voice  from  this  frightful  body, 
which  I  had  taken  for  some  supernatural  being  that  haunted  tbit  ao&* 
tary  place,  I  was  about  to  reply,  but  he  did  not  give  me  time/  '  Yei 
iriay,'  he  continued,  '  bless  your  fate  and  the  constellations  that  prOteet 
you:  I  am  the  celebrated  Abd-al-nejum  (servant  of  thfe  start), whsit 
liigh  acquirements  in  astronomy  have  procured  him  the  surname  alFekti 
(the  Celestial)  ....  Perceiving  you  just  now  with  your  eyes  ibid  so 
the  starry  heaven,  I  easily  divined  that  you  were  impelled  by  some  in- 
surmountable impulse  to  my  favourite  study.  I  immediately  obsemd 
with  care  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  I  have  found  it  favounlble  to  yoU, 
and  it  has  enjoined  me  to  cultivate  your  taste  for  such  exalted  kncnvledge* 
Come  then  with  confidence,  my  son ;  Abd-al-nejfim  will  itt  jrour  com* 
pany  penetrate  the  palace  of  science  j  come  with  me,  my  house  shall  bt 
your  residence  and  your  academy.' 

"  The  astronomer  then  took  me  by  the  hand.  Delighted  by  socb 
an  unexpected  invitation,  I  permitted  him  to  lead  me  in  silence,  dreading 
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tliat  too  speedy  an  explanation  might  lead  him  to  change  his  benevolent 
purpose.  We  passed  through  several  narrow  streets  in  the  meanest 
^aarter  of  the  tovtrn^  and  after  several  turnings  stopped  before  a  small 
Imaadj  whose  appearance  was  far  from  sumptuous.  Abd-al-nejum 
Opened  the  door  himself;  a  circumstance  which  convinced  me  that  he 
Md  neither  slaves  nor  servants.  Taking  me  again  by  the  hand,  he  led 
Mi  in  the  dark  to  a  confined  spot^  where  he  desired  me  to  sit  down. 
Having  lighted  an  old  lamp,  he  turned  to  examine  his  new  guest.     H^ 

Ktred  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  my  dress,  which  the  darkness  had 
rto  prevented  him  from  noticing  j  his  tone  immediately  changed, 
\m  kind  proffers  gave  place  to  stern  and  imperious  questions.  Not 
ktiog  able  to  avoid  a  reply,  I  related  without  disguise  the  circumstances 
diat  had  brought  me  to  the  place  where  he  found  me  3  and  where  my 
naaces  were  vaguely  directed  over  the  surface  of  the  western  waters, 
attaad  of  being  elevated,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  brilliant  sky  of  the  east. 
X  testified  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  offers  he  had  made,  but  did  not 
ifpiioeal  that  food  was  with  me  a  more  pressing  want  than  lessons  in  as- 

Inioomical  science Abd-al-nejura  sat  down  on  a  wretched  mat, 

Hrhich  was  almost  the  only  article  of  furniture  in  his  room,  and  resting 
kit  head  upon  his  hands,  seemed  lost  in  thought.  At  length  he  pro- 
posed to  take  me  into  his  service,  on  condition  that  I  should  ask  no 
wages,  but  be  content  with  bed  and  board,  promising  that  if  1  proved 
lidUiful  he  would  make  me  his  heir. 

"  I  lived  with  him  very  miserably  for  twelve  years  j  when  I  asked 
kim  for  instructions,  he  said  that  nature  herself  had  forbidden  me  to 
JbiecOtne  an  astronomer.  Every  day  he  repeated  that  the  stars  pro- 
ll^tied  him  great  wealth  and  length  of  life ;  but  nevertheless,  1  found 
Irim  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  and  conformably  to  his  promises  I 
•M6  his  sole  heir.  The  inheritance  however  was  only  some  few  articles 
df  fiirnitare,  and  his  mathematical  instruments.  The  owner  of  the  house 
$mm  gave  me  notice  to  quit;  I  made  a  little  money  by  the  sale  of 
the  furniture,  and  carefully  preserving  the  astronomical  insti'uments  of 
my  deceased  master,  I  sought  another  lodging. 

'*  I  obtained  it  in  the  house  of  an  old  woman  who  lodged  in  the 
suburbs,  to  whom  I  had  sold  some  pieces  of  paper  covered  with  figures. 
In  wMcfa  my  master  had  written  his  scientific  calculations,  which  she 
Mnihftsed  as  talismans,  to  increase  the  fertility  of  her  pigeons  and  keep 
ibeiii  ftom  vermin.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  her  that  I  had  in- 
•htrited  the  knowledge  as  well  as  the  instruments  of  my  old  master ; 
•md  h&r  neighbours  of  both  sexes  flocked  to  obtain  the  aid  of  my  astro- 
logical talents.  All  my  master's  old  papers  on  which  he  had  scribbled 
Jgures  were  successively  sold  as  talismans. 

"  Finding  this  new  trade  very  successful,  I  resolved,  like  Abd-al-nejum, 
to  draw  horoscopes,  and  predict  future  events  from  the  stars.     I  had 

Ceked  up  frbm  his  conversation  the  names  of  some  of  the  constellations, 
it  I  did  not  know  what  Was  their  position  in  the  sky  -,  however,  I 
lldped  that  I  would  easily  acquire  this  knowledge  by  making  use  of  the 
ifiStitimeflt.  In  vain  I  tried  in  every  way  to  imitate  what  I  had  so  often 
IMi  iny  master  do  3  but  somehow  or  other  I  could  never  distinctly  see 
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through  the  telescope  the  stars  that  my  master  saw,  or  perhaps  only 
pretended  to  see.  I  have  always  thought  that  he  designedly  injured  the 
instruments  before  his  death,  for  fear  lest  the  fame  of  my  science  might 
eclipse  his  own My  reputation  increased  every  day,  and  unfortu- 
nately for  me  it  extended  too  far.  My  fame  reached  the  governor  of 
the  city.  He  was  about  to  become  a  father,  and  summoned  me  to  draw 
the  horoscope  of  the  unborn  child.  I  went  boldly,  pretended  to  make 
some  observations,  drew  some  whimsical  figures,  made  some  idle  calcu- 
lations, and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  he  would  soon  be  the  father  of 
a  boy.  I  did  not  know  that  my  new  employer  had  brought  at  a  great 
expense  another  astronomer  from  Antakyeh  (Antioch).  He  was  posted 
in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  announced  that  the  child  would  be  a 
girl.  They  brought  us  together,  that  we  might  compare  our  different 
horoscopes.  I  could  make  nothing  of  my  adversary's  scheme  5  he  easily 
demonstrated  that  mine  was  composed  only  of  figures  drawn  at  random, 
calculations  either  absurd  or  insignificant,  and  marks  that  had  no  con- 
nection or  relation.  For  want  of  good  argument,  I  overwhelmed  my 
adversary  with  reproaches,  and  he  retorted  as  well  as  he  could.  From 
words  we  were  about  to  come  to  blows,  when  we  received  a  piece  of 
news  which  put  an  end  to  our  quarrel.  The  women  who  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  the  lady  announced  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  bnt 
dropsical." 

Raflf  then  relates,  that  being  banished  as  an  impostor,  he  fled 
to  Syria,  where  he  fell  in  with  a  band  of  robbers,  who  carried 
him  bound  to  Acre,  and  set  him  at  liberty  on  condition  of  his  re- 
maining in  the  city  and  presenting  himself  every  evening  at  the 
great  fountain  which  supplies  the  town  with  water.  He  obtained 
admission  to  the  house  of  a  Jew,  by  promising  him  an  amulet 
that  would  protect  him  from  the  tyranny  of  the  pacha,  deservedly 
called  Jezzar  (the  butcher).  The  Jew's  daughter,  who  unfortu- 
nately was  but 

"  A  sign-post  likeness  of  the  human  race, 
That  is,  at  once  resemblance  and  disgrace," 

fell  in  love  with  the  astrologer;  but  he  rejected  her  advances  on 
the  plea  that  the  stars  prohibited  their  union.  She  accepted  the 
excuse,  and  continued  her  kindness.  During  a  fortnight  Rafif 
presented  himself  regularly  at  the  fountain,  but  the  weather  cono 
tinning  cloudy,  his  services  were  not  required.  At  length,  one 
fine  evening,  he  met  at  the  rendezvous  the  captain  of  the  robbers 
by  whom  he  had  been  seized,  and  we  shall  now  let  him  continue 
the  recital  of  his  adventures. 

"  'Here  you  come,'  said  a  voice  which  I  knew  too  wellj  '  I  was 
waiting  for  you.  If  you  have  not  your  astronomical  instruments,  run 
and  get  them  ;  and  take  care  that  you  do  not  keep  me  long  waiting.' 
Terrified  and  confounded,  I  hasted  to  execute  his  orders  with  all  expedi- 
tion, and  speedily  returned.  *  Follow  me,*  said  he  j  *  do  not  tremble 
thus  :  fear  nothing  j  no  evil  will  befall  you,  unless  you  bring  it  on  your 
own  head.     Above  all  things,  kee^  perfectly  silent  until  you  reach  your 
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destination.'  Tben^  without  any  further  explanation,  he  began  to  walk 
towards  one  of  the  corners  of  the  enclosure.  1  followed  my  mute  guide 
without  saying  a  word^  endeavouring  to  persuade  myself  into  reliance  on 
the  promise  he  had  made. 

"  We  soon  reached  a  low  and  shabby- looking  portal :  it  was  opened 
without  noise  at  a  scarcely  perceptible  signal^  and  I  was  handed  over  by 
my  guide  to  two  other  conductors  as  silent  as  himself.  These  new  per- 
sonages^ who  seemed  to  me  either  slaves  or  domestics^  gave  me  in  charge 
to  two  others  in  a  second  chamber  ;  they  again  resigned  me  to  a  new 
pair  in  a  third  room,  and  thus  I  was  transferred  from  the  hands  of  one 
pair  to  those  of  the  next^  until  I  reached  the  presence  of  their  master. 

*'  I  have  sa\dfrom  the  hands,  but  this  is  an  inaccurate  expression  5  not 
one  of  those  whom  I  encountered  in  my  passage  had  retained  possession 
of  his  entire  person.  One  had  lost  a  hand,  another  a  foot  5  this  had 
been  deprived  of  an  eye,  the  next  wanted  a  nose  or  ears.  Among  them 
there  was  not  one  complete  man ;  they  were  rather  '  the  ruins  of  hu- 
manity*— ruins  more  or  less  mutilated  and  disfigured.  No  where  could 
there  be  found  such  a  collection  of  the  halt  and  maimed  3  it  seemed  that 
a  person  in  full  possession  of  his  limbs  was  incompatible  with  the 
arrangements  of  this  extraordinary  mansion.  *  Great  God  !*  thought  I 
with  a  shudder,  '  am  1  doomed  to  wear  the  livery  of  this  miserable 
band  V 

*'  These  involuntary  reflections  were  cut  short  by  my  admission  into 
the  last  room.  It  was  badly  lighted  by  a  single  lamp,  and  the  corners 
were  shrouded  in  almost  total  darkness ;  the  furniture  was  mean  and 
scanty :  but  when  I  glanced  around  I  beheld  the  glitter  of  scymetars, 
daggers  and  swords,  and  through  the  shade  along  the  walls  I  saw  about 
twelve  soldiers  perfectly  motionless,  standing  in  frightful  silence.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  room,  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the  door,  there 
was  seated  on  a  miserable  carpet,  supported  by  filthy  and  torn  cushions, 
a  man  already  old,  of  haughty  and  ferocious  aspect.  His  eyes  were  sunk 
in  his  head,  but  light  flashed  from  them  through  the  thick  and  shaggy 
brows  by  which  they  were  covered,  like  the  glare  of  the  hyena  thirsting 
for  carnage.  His  savage  appearance,  and  his  brows  rigidly  contracted, 
announced  the  violent  passions  of  a  merciless  heart.  His  beard  was  in 
disorder,  his  turban  of  coarse  stuff  badly  arranged,  his  dress  soiled  and 
worn.  In  his  girdle  there  was  a  large  dagger  and  two  enormous  pistols  ; 
before  him  lay  a  naked  sabre,  and  several  other  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. He  smoked  from  a  pipe  of  common  clay,  whose  stem  was  a  simple 
reed.  In  the  midst  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  that  surrounded  him,  I 
seemed  to  see  some  fantastic  spectre,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  that 
Eblis  stood  before  me  in  his  proper  person.  His  eyes  at  length  were 
fixed  on  me  -,  a  shudder  of  mortal  terror  shook  my  limbs  ;  I  discovered 
that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  cruel  Pacha  of  Acre,  the  terrible  Jez- 
Ear.  ...  I  then  comprehended  perfectly  the  cause  of  all  the  mutilations 
I  had  met  since  my  entrance  into  his  palace;  1  was  in  the  lion*s  den.  . . . 
"  Jezzar  looked  at  me  for  some  tiaie  in  silence,  without  changing  his 
position.  Then  raising  his  voice,  and  softening  a  little  the  tiger-like 
ferocity  of  his  countenance,  '  You  are  an  astronomer,*  said  he ;  'I  have 
need  of  you.* 
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'*  These  £eW  words  banished  my  fear^  and  restored  my  cofarlige«  I 
knew  that  these  men,  so  cruel  and  irritable  towards  their  dependeaki) 
often  enbibit  despicable  weakness  to  those  whom  they  deem  necessary  to 
theni^  and  on  whom  they  depend  in  turn. 

"  The  pacha  immediately  rose>  and  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  to 
one  of  the  terraces  of  his  palace.  When  we  reached  it^  he  points  oat  a 
brilliant  star  of  ruddy  aspect,  with  whose  name  I  am  unacquainted,  hut 
which  was  on  my  right.  '  There  is  my  Star^'  said  he ;  '  observe  it^  aiul 
tell  me  What  it  predicts/ 

"  I  turned  niy  instrument  to  the  specified,  star,  but  soon  the  padm 
asserted  that  my  looks  were  turned  to  the  side  opposite  that  Which  1m 
indicated)  and  that  I  was  observing  a  star  on  the  left,  different  jBroA  his. 
Twice  he  warned  me^  twice  I  assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken^  and 
eveh  dared  to  add,  '  I  know  what  I  see,  and  1  Would  know  it  thou^  I 
saw  it  not.'  Scarcely  had  I  spoken,  when  my  third  warning  was  a  ter* 
rible  blow  of  his  scymetar^  which  deprired  me  of  that  part  of  my  sntt 
you  see  wanting.*' 

Raf  if  fell  to  the  ground  senseless.  The  servants  of  the  paclia 
finding  him  in  this  condition^  believed  him  dead,  and  threw  him 
into  the  street.  Luckily  he  was  found  by  his  Jewish  hosU  who 
took  him  home  and  bound  up  his  wounds.  When  he  was  suffix 
ciently  recovered  to  tell  his  story,  the  Jew  expressed  his  asfo- 
nishment  at  the  mercy  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  assuridg 
him  that  he  was  the  only  person  to  whom  Jezzar  had  ever  voucih 
sttfed  two  warnings.  In  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  of  the  Jew. 
Hafif  resolved  to  leave  Acre ;  and  well  was  it  for  him  that  he  did 
so,  as  he  learned  shortly  afterwards  that  the  pacha  had  seized  the 
Jew.  and  condemned  him  to  the  horrible  death  of  impalement. 
Kafif  came  to  Cairo,  and  soon  obtained  large  sums  by  toe  sale  of 
amulets  and  talismans.  Intoxicated  by  success,  he  believed  that 
he  had  somehow  or  other  become  really  learned,  and  presented 
hittiself  to  be  publicly  examined  in  astronomy  by  the  body  of  tbi 
ulemas*  His  blunders  were  so  very  extraordinary,  and  his  Uos^ 
tefing  efforts  to  hide  his  ignorance  so  ludicrous,  that  the  whtde 
assembly  believed  him  insane,  and  he  Was  consigned  to  the 
MoHst&h. 

Among  the  narratives  that  follow  the  history  of  Raf  if  is  one  that 
teems  designed  as  a  parody  on  the  story  of  Aladdin.  It  is  more 
ingenious  than  the  Four  Facardins  of  Count  Hamilton,  because  it 
never  degenerates  into  caricature,  and  because  the  adventures, 
though  very  whimsical,  follow  each  other  in  natural  order.  The 
outline  of  the  tale  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Morad,  a  young 
Egyptian^  becomes  possessed  of  a'talismanic  ring,  that  ensures  him 
the  ^ratiiication  of  all  his  wishes;  the  genii,  however,  thus  Subjected 
to  his  sway,  are  malignant  beings,  who  execute  his  behests  literallt, 
ftjAd  thus  place  him  constantly  m  the  midst  of  dangers  and  dim** 
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cuhies.  He  wishes  to  be  removed  from  the  desert  to  his  uncle's 
house,  and  is  plumped  down  in  the  midst  of  a  dinner  given  to  the 
household ;  of  course  he  is  soundly  cudgelled  for  the  destructicrn 
of  the  fedst;  he  desires  to  be  placed  in  the  niidst  of  Bagdad^  and 
immediately  finds  himself  swimming  for  his  life  in  the  Tigris :  he 
sees  the  pacha's  magnificence^  and  desires  to  share  in  it;  the 
slaves^  directed  by  a  mysterious  power,  bring  him  viands,  but 
scarcely  has  he  had  time  to  taste  them,  when  the  pacha's  guardd 
appear  to  chastise  the  slaves  and  the  intruder ;  he  wishes  to  be 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety^  and  is  placed  in  the  lowest  dungeon 
of  the  city  prison,  with  some  wretches  about  to  be  impaled;  he 
desires  to  be  rescued  from  the  horrors  of  an  impending  ezecu- 
tioDi  and  is  hurried  to  the  centre  of  India,  where  he  narrowly 
escapes  martyrdom  from  some  superstitious  Fakirs.  After  many 
similar  adventures,  Morad  at  length  wishes  to  be  in  his  own 
country,  and  is  placed,  bound  hand  and  foot,  on  the  summit  of 
ode  of  the  pyramids;  he  then  wishes  to  be  restored  to  his  fathefi 
and  is  rolled  down  the  pyramid  to  his  father,  who  was  below 
searching  for  hidden  treasure.  His  wounds  and  bruises  throw 
biln  into  a  dangerous  disease,  which  is  followed  by  mental  aliena^ 
tion,  and  he  is  consigned  to  the  Moristdn. 

The  specimens  we  have  given  of  the  New  Arabian  Tales  show 
that  they  difier  essentially  from  our  old  acquaintances,  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  the  European  style  of  rottiance;  but  the  second 
work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  hdad  6(  this  Article  is  almost  a 
repetition  of  Scheherazade's  narratives^  and  goes  far  to  establish 
ihe  Indian  origin  of  "  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  The 
distinct  arid  clear  testimony  of  Massoudi,  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened Arabian  writersi  ought  indeed  long  since  to  have  settled 
this  question ;  he  states  that  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights  and 
the  Voyages  of  Sinbad,  of  which  he  speaks  as  separate  works^ 
wet-e  translated  from  the  Persian,  that  is,  the  Pehlvi,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Khaliph  Al  Maris^r^  consequently  about  thirty  years  before 
the  age  of  Haroun-al-Raschid,  who  is  n6w  the  hero  of  so  matty  of 
the  tales.  The  additional  stories  published  some  years  ago  by 
Voh  Hammer  and  Trebuti6ri  confirm  Massoudi's  account.  Those 
that  are  of  a  purely  Saracenic  origin  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  those  that  have  been  derived  from  a  more  imaginative 
people;  even  the  change  made  in  the  catastrophe,  which  Tre-^ 
boti6n  regards  as  a  restoration  of  the  original  narrative^  is  a 
humorous  turn  quite  inconsistent  with  the  gorgeous  fancy  that 
dictated  these  wondrous  fictions.  In  Trebuti^n's  edition^  Schah- 
riafi  so  far  from  pardoning  Scheherazade  for  her  skill  in  Story- 
tellings  declares  that  he  will  have  her  put  to  death  by  torture  for 
hating  talked  so  much  nonsense,  and  only  spares  her  life  beoaiM 
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he  finds  she  has  become  a  mother*  Every  reader  must  feel  that 
this  jest  is  an  impertinence,  utterly  repugnant  to  the  general 
character  of  the  work. 

"  The  Adventures  of  Kimrfip,"  translated  from  the  Hindoos- 
tannee  by  Garcin  de  Tassy,  are  manifestly  derived  from  the  same 
original  as  the  Voyages  of  Sinbad;  for  *'  the  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field"  recorded  in  both  are  in  many  instances  perfectly 
identical.      We  trust  that  this  will  attract  the  notice  of  some 
Sanscrit  scholars  in  India,  and  stimulate  them  to  enquire  after 
the  original  work  from  which  both  have  been  taken.     A  trans- 
lation from  a  Persian  abridgment  of  the  Hindoostannee  poem  was 
published  by  Colonel  Franklin  some  years  ago^  under  the  name 
of  **  The  Loves  of  Camarupa  and  Camalata,"  and  a  comparison 
of  this  with  Garcin  de  Tassy's  work  leads  us  to  believe  that  Sin- 
bad's  narratives,  delightful  as  they  are,  have  been  shorn  of  much 
of  their  lustre  in  their  passage  through  Persian  and  Arabic. 
Kdmr6p  is  sadly  ill-treated  by  the  Persian  compiler,  several  of  the 
most  interesting  details  being  omitted  and  others  sadly  distorted; 
but  especially  the  historical  and  geographical  allusions  with  which 
the  Hindoostannee  poem  abounds  have  been  wholly  neglected  by 
the  translators.      Still,  '^  the  Loves  of  Camarupa  and  Camalata" 
may  be  read  with  pleasure, — 

*'  For  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill, 
Though  turned  aside,  is  sunshine  still." 

The  suspicion  that  Sinbad*s  translator  may  have  omitted  much 
that  was  excellent  has  frequently  crossed  our  minds,  for  Sinbad's 
voyages  are  manifestly  not  designed  to  be  received  as  mere 
romances.  Hole,  in  his  admirable  dissertation  on  them,  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  most  extravagant  fictions  they  contain 
were  received  in  Europe  as  authentic  facts  during  the  middle 
ages^  and  that  the  wildest  of  the  narratives  may  be  paralleled  in 
the  veracious  pages  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  The  Tales  of  the 
Sheikh  Al  Mohdi,  and  the  Adventures  of  Kdmr6p,  taken  toge- 
ther, supply  us  with  a  sequel  and  commentary  to  the  Arabian 
Nights,  deeply  interesting  to  all  who  love  imaginative  lore.  The 
former  enables  us  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  frame-work  in 
which  the  Arabians  set  the  gems  derived  from  more  fanciful 
climes.  The  latter  enables  us  to  estimate  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  treasures  before  they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
artists, 

Al  Mohdi's  Tales  are  valuable  for  other  considerations;  they 
reveal  to  us  the  present  state  and  feelings  of  the  Moslem  inhabit'^ 
ants  of  Egypt,  and  show  us  the  effect  produced  upon  them  by 
European  intercourse.      Traces  of  liberal  sentiment  and  of  a 
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tolerant  spirit  are  to  be  found  in  his  collection^  and  fanaticism  is 
only  noticed  to  be  condemned.  There  can  be  nothing  more 
delightful  than  this  appearance  of  daM^ning  liberality  in  the  lands 
that  seemed  for  ever  doomed  to  the  darkness  of  bigotry. 

Notes  have  been  added  to  both  these  works  by  their  respective 
translators;  those  of  M.  Marcel  convey  much  curious  and  valua- 
ble information  respecting  eastern  habits  and  customs ;  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  given  a  mere  philolo- 
gical commentary  on  the  original  text  of  Kamr^p^  which  he 
intends  to  publish  on  some  future  occasion.  This  arrangement 
seems  every  way  objectionable :  mere  European  scholars  find  a 
large  portion  of  the  book  useless,  and  the  future  Hindoostannee 
student  must  purchase  the  translation  as  well  as  the  original,  if  he 
desires  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  commentary. 
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We  propose  to  furni3h  the  reader,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done 
within  the  brief  limits  of  an  article,  with  a  rapid  view  of  those 
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curious  and  extensive  countries  which  the  continental  geogrt- 
pherp,  justly  considering  ^s  wholly  separate  and  distinct  froin  the 
old  divisions  or  quarters  of  the  globe,  have  with  some  propriet? 
designated  as  ^  new  division  or  quarter,  under  the  nanae  of  Oceania. 
It  {s  not  our  pbject  at  present  to  describe  the  colonies  or  con- 
auests  of  European  nations  within  the  region  in  question,  (whidi 
m^y  fprm  the  subject  of  a  future  article),  but  to  confine  ourselves 
to  w}iat  relates  tQ  its  natural  productions,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  native  race?  which  inhabit  it,  their  affiliations,  and  their  laa* 
gu^g^s.  The  countries  included  under  that  denomination  have 
withm  the  last  twenty  years,  and  as  they  well  merited,  attracted 
a  ponsiderable  ^hare  of  European  notice :  before  proceeding,  to 
give  our  own  sketch,  we  shall  shortly  refer  to  the  tequisitiens  to 
our  knowledge  of  them  which  have  been  effected  by  the  studies 
and  labours  of  cotemporaries,  English,  French,  Dutch  and 
Germans. 

Of  our  countrymen,  the  6r«t  in  roeriti  as  in  tjqae,  is  Mf. 
Willium  Marnden,  whose  ipost  recent  work  stands  af  tb^  hp^d 
of  our  article.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  if  we  give 
bin)  an  putline  of  th^  valuable  pnd  laborious  life  of  this  geo- 
jtlepan,  whicb>  indeed^  had  we  room  to  go  into  it,  would  at  the 
same  time,  be  the  history  of  the  discoveries  which  hay^  been  ipade 
reg^ding  the  Polynesian  people,  their  languages  and  literature, 
for  more  than  half  a  century  back*  Mr.  Marsden,  by  birth  a 
native  of  Irelaqdi  proceeded  to  !^encoolen  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  in  the  year  1771,  and  there,  during  a  resi- 
dence of  about  nine  years,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Malays,  the  most  noted  nation  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. He  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  the  year  1779* 
and  three  years  thereafter,  published  '^  The  History  of  Sun^atra,*' 
the  first  accurate,  faithful,  philosophical  and  detailed  view  of  the 
Polynesian  nations  which  bad  yet  been  given  to  the  i^urpp^an 
public,  founded  pn  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  p^pplfi  he 
deiiGribed,  and  on  a  critical  acquaintance  with  their  langu^g^  ynd 
institutions*  His  work  has  reached  a  third  edition,  the  last, 
much  improved  and  enlarged,  published  in  1811;  apd  it  bill  been 

translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages,  tt  gaipisd  for 
J^f  •  }Vf  ^rsden  the  high  station  among  literary  men  tp  H*bii:b  he 
W99  so  well  entitled,  and  which  his  future  labours  sustained  and 
ioiproved.  Through  the  discriminating  friendship^  we  b^lif^ve;  of 
the  late  ^rl  Spencer^  Mr.  Mar^den  w^s  Iq  dui^  course  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Adniiralty,  and  becanne  Cl>ief 
Secretary  to  the  Board  in  1803,  under  the  vigorous  and  econo- 
mical administration  of  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In  1807  be  tettrid 
from  office  with  the  usual  pension  of  bis  rank,  c£l,500  a  year, 
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which  two  years  ago  he  voluntarily  and  patriotically  reliniiuished* 
The  journals  of  the  day  described  it  as  "  a  good  example^  which 
would  not  be  imitated ;"  and  they  predicted  correctly^  for,  with 
exceptions  minute  and  few>  he  has  had  no  followers. 

After  an  interruption  of  many  years^  Mr.  Marsden,  as  soon  as 
emancipated  from  the  toils  of  office,  renewed  his  Polynesian  stu- 
dies, and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  success,  published,  in  1811,  his 
Orammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malayan  Language.  This  work, 
published  thirty-two  years  after  quitting  India,  is  clear,  accurate 
and  comprehensive,  and  considering  that  it  was  composed  without 
tQy  native  assistance,  and  with  no  aid  from  living  cotemporaries, 
fiords  a  singular  proof  of  what  a  clear  head,  a  sound  judgment, 
and  intense  diligence  are  capable  of  effecting.  The  author,  fit 
to  advanced  age,  but  in  sound  health,  is  at  the  present  moment, 
ai  we  understand,  preparing  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  the 
Dictionary.  Both  have  been  translated  into  the  Dutch  aqd 
French  languages,  and  the  Dictionary,  with  some  additions,  has 
been  republished  at  Batavia  as  an  original  work,  by  a  Dutch  au*- 
thor,  who  proclaims  by  this  act  that  he  possesses  neither  the  can- 
dour nor  the  diligence  of  Mr.  Marsden.  Besides  the  works  now 
deacribed,  Mr.  Marsden  published,  in  1818,  a  translation  of  the 
celebrated  ''  Travels  of  Marco  Polo,"  with  notes  at  least  as 
valuable  as  the  original  work  itself;  and  in  18^3  and  18^5  ap- 
peared his  '^  Numismata  Orientalia  Illustrata,''  a  description  of 
orieptal  coins,  ancient  and  modern.  He  has  also  contributed 
many  valuable  papers,  chiefly  on  oriental  literature  and  science, 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Mr.  Marsden,  at  an  interval  of  many  years,  was  imitated  and 
lollowed  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  iu  his  '^  History  of  Java/'  and 
by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  '*  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago;" 
and  these  authors,  again,  have  been  followed,  and,  at  least  in  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  sur- 
paaeed,  by  several  of  the  English  missionaries.  Among  these, 
the  most  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Thomsen, 
an  English  Missionary,  but  by  birth  we  believe  a  Dane.  One  of 
bis  publications  is  at  the  head  of  our  article,  (No.  £,)  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  it  as  we  proceed.  Mr.  Thomsen  has 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  the  Malays,  and  also  with  those  of  the  Bugis,  the  third,  if 
not  the  second,  nation  in  rank  and  numbers  in  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  point  of  commercial  activity  and  general  enter- 
E'ze,  by  far  the  first.  At  the  new  and  prosperous  settlement  of 
igatpore,  he  has  established  a  printing-press,  where  works  are 
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published  in  the  Chinese^  Siamese  and  Bugis  characters^  the  two 
last  being  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  ever  made ;  and  what  is 
better^  they  are  successful  ones.  Mr.  Thomsen  is  understood  to 
have  engaged  to  translate^  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Society, 
some  original  works  from  the  language  of  the  last  named  people, 
the  Bugis,  or  principal  nation  of  Celebes. 

The  Dutch^  who,  in  reference  to  the  science  and  philology  of 
the  East,  had  been  half  asleep  for  the  century  which  preceded 
the  termination  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution,  have  been 
actively  and  successfully  engaged  in  researches  into  the  natural 
history  and  philology  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  ever  since  the  re- 
occupation  of  their  colonies  in  J8l6.  The  Baron  Vander  Capel- 
lan,  the  first  governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  after  their  restora- 
tion, bestowed  a  most  enlightened^  active  and  successful  patronage 
on  the  studies  of  natural  history,  antiquities  and  languages. 
Among  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  philology  may  be  named 
Mr.  Elout,  a  military  officer,  and  the  son  of  the  commissioner- 
general  and  minister  of  state  of  the  same  name,  himself  an  active, 
intelligent,  and  spirited  public  officer.  M.  Elout  is  the  translator 
of  the  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Marsden  into  the  French 
and  Dutch  languages.  The  same  gentleman  is  the  author  of  a 
Grammar  of  the  Javanese  language,  the  copious  and  rather  diffi- 
cult dialect  of  five  millions  of  an  industrious,  docile  and  amiable 
people. 

The  French,  since  the  return  of  peace,  although  having  no 
possessions  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  have  applied,  with  their  usual 
activity,  intelligence  and  industry,  to  inquiries  into  the  arts,  man- 
ners, languages  and  geography  of  the  distant  nations  and  tribes 
which  inhabit  them.  Since  the  restoration,  four  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, embracing  the  countries  under  review,  have  been  under- 
taken by  the  French  government,  under  the  respective  commands 
of  Captains  de  Freycinet,  Duperrey,  Dumont-Durville,  and  La- 
place, all  of  which  have  contributed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  our 
hydrographic  and  geographical  knowledge,  and  made  large  contri- 
butions to  the  science  of  natural  history;  but  they  have  effected 
little,  as  might  be  expected  from  casual  visitors,  in  improving  our 
acquaintance  with  the  human  races  inhabiting  these  countries.  In 
Paris,  among  other  branches  of  oriental  study,  the  languages  of  the 
remote  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten; and  we  find  a  zealous  Parisian  philologist,  M.  Jacquet,  direct- 
ing his  attention  with  success  and  ingenuity,  even  to  so  obscure 
a  subject  as  the  alphabet  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  now  almost 
obsolete,  being  superseded  by  the  Roman,  through  the  activity 
of  the  Catholic  missionaries,    M,  Adrien  Balbi,  the  author  of 
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(he  '*  Abr6g6  de  Geographie,"  published  last  year,  although  an 
Italian  by  birth,  must  be  mentioned  as  a  French  writer,  since  he 
publishes  his  work  in  Paris,  and  in  the  French  language.  M. 
Balbi's  work  is  the  completest  Abridgment  of  Geography  extant, 
but  our  business  is  with  that  portion  of  it  only  which  regards 
Polynesia  and  Australia;  in  so  far  as  this  is  concerned,  we  have 
great  pleasure  in  expressing  it  as  our  opinion,  that,  while  it  is  a 
spirited,  well-arranged  and  laborious  compilation,  it  affords,  with 
the  exception  of  the  India  Gazetteer  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Hamilton,  which  is  less  comprehensive,  the  only  general  view  of 
the  countries  in  question  that  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Germans,  who  have  applied  to  the  study  of  other  branches 
of  eastern  learning  with  a  success  and  assiduity  not  easily  imitated, 
even  by  nations  more  auspiciously  circumstanced  for  following 
such  pursuits^  have  not  forgotten  the  study  of  the  arts,  languages 
and  literature  of  the  Oceanic  nations.  The  most  successful  stu- 
dent of  them  is  the  celebrated  Baron  William  Humboldt,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  and  traveller.  The 
distinguished  diplomatist  and  the  liberal  minister  of  state  is,  with 
the  characteristic  diligence  of  his  countrymen,  laboriously  prose- 
cuting his  researches  into  the  Polynesian  languages,  and  the  wide 
scope  of  his  design  comprehends  the  innumerable  tongues  which 
begin  with  Madagascar,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  end 
with  Easter  Island,  not  very  distant  from  the  western  coast  of 
South  America.  From  his  pen  the  public  may  shortly  expect  an 
ingenious,  a  learned,  and  a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  affiliation 
of  the  languages  in  question. 

The  geographical  region  or  quarter  which  has  been  designated 
Oceania,  or  Oceanic  in  French,  extends  from  about  the  93th  de- 
gree of  east  to  the  UOth  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  from 
the  25th  of  north  to  the  50th  of  south  latitude.  Within  these 
limits,  stretching  ten  thousand  miles  in  every  direction,  we  have 
a  vast  ocean,  with  a  profusion  of  islands  scattered  over  it,  one 
of  them  rather  a  continent  than  an  island;  five  or  six  more, 
each  equal  in  magnitude  to  almost  any  in  the  world ;  and  one 
peninsula  of  great  size.  The  great  mass  of  the  land  lies  between 
the  95th  and  the  106th  degree  of  east  longitude.  Beyond  the 
tropics,  we  have  about  two-thirds  of  Australia  and  the  whole  of 
New  Zealand.  All  the  rest  of  this  region  is  strictly  tropical,  and 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it  lies  within  ten  degrees  of  each  side 
of  the  equator.  The  total  superficies  of  the  land  has  been  esti- 
mated at  3,100.000  geographical  square  miles,  making  this  divi- 
sion of  the  globe  therefore  larger  than  Europe,  although  greatly 
smaller  than  Asia,  Africa  or  America.     A  more  distinct  notion, 
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however^  \vill  be  conveyed  to  the  reader  by  giving  the  feuperficiei 
pf  a  few  of  the  principal  countries  composing  it,  as  follows:— 

Australia 1,496,000  square  miles. 

Malayan  Peninsula    ....     48,(XX) 

Sumatra 130,000 

Borneo 212,500 

Java 50,000 

Celebes        55,000 

New  Guinea 213,300 

Mindanao 25,000 

Luconia 30,600 

New  Zealand 150,000 


ta 


2,410,400 

Besides  these,  nearly  100,000  square  miles  may  be  added  for 
many  considerable  islands,  varying  in  size  from  1000  to  9000 
square  miles;  so  that  the  total  area,  exclusive  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  isles  and  islets,  which  not  only  cannot  be  measured,  but  cannot 
even  be  counted,  will  be  upwards  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
square  miles.  Here  are  countries,  then,  greater  in  extent  than 
China  and  HinHostan  put  together.  Australia  itself  is  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Chinese  empire;  Borneo  three  times  the  site  of 
Great  Britain;  Sumatra  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
put  together;  while  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippines,  ii 
equal  in  size  to  the  last  named  island. 

M.  Balbi,  in  his  geographical  description  of  Oceania,  has,  with 
considerable  success,  classed  it  into  three  great  divisions,  viz.  Ma- 
laisia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia;  and  each  ofthesehehas  described 
by  groups  and  archipelagoes,  selecting  generally  a  principal  island 
to  distinguish  the  name  of  each,  as  the  Group  of  Sumatm,  the 
Group  of  Celebes,  &c.  Of  these  there  are  no  less  than  forlj^ 
five,  necessarily  of  very  unequal  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  geological  formation  of  lands  so  extensive,  so  scattered* 
and  so  widely  spread,  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  various ;  but  the 
primitive,  and  trap  or  volcanic  formations  prevail.  To  the  fint 
belong  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Borneo  and  Celebes.  In  tboit 
where  granite  is  the  principal  rock,  gold  abounds;  while  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  with  some  islands  adjacent  to  it,  contains,  besides 
that  metal,  the  richest  and  most  extensive  tin  formation  in  the 
world.  The  basaltic,  or  volcanic  formation  embraces  the  whob 
chain  of  islands  from  Java  to  Sumbawa  inclusive,  and  compre- 
hends most  of  the  islands  lying  between  Celebes  and  Papuap 
famous  for  the  production  of  the  clove  and  nutmeg.  The  basaltic 
islands  are  remarkably  deficient  in  metals,  but  are  more  thtn 
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compensated  for  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  an  incomparable 
fertility  of  soil.  Of  the  mixed  primitive  and  volcanic  formations 
are  composed  the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  the  principal  islands  of 
the  Philippine  group.  In  these  gold  is  founds  but  less  abund- 
antly than  m  the  countries  of  purely  primitive  formation;  but  they 
are  at  the  same  time  of  a  soil  more  fertile.  Australia^  as  might  be 
expected  from  so  extensive  a  country,  comprises  almost  every 
variety  of  geological  formation,  primitive,  secondary  and  vol- 
canic. It  abounds  in  mineral  coal,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands.  The  diamond  is 
found  in  Borneo  only.  Copper  is  found,  but  not  wrought,  in 
Sumatra^  Luconia  and  Timor.  Lead  is  found  in  Luconia ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  abundant  ore-  of  antimony  in  the  world,  and 
which  now  supplies  the  European  market,  is  found  in  Borneo^ 
Compared  with  other  countries,  iron  may  be  considered  as  scantily 
produced  everywhere,  but  particularly  in  the  volcanic  islands. 
Enough  has  never  been  produced  for  the  consumption  of  the  in* 
habitants,  and  this  metal  is,  therefore,  largely  imported. 

Even  in  Australia,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  there 
are  no  rivers  of  long  course,  or  of  great  magnitude ;  and  the  smaller 
islands  are  of  course  deficient  in  them.  Number,  however,  in 
some  degree,  makes  up  for  the  want  of  size.  The  high  moun- 
tains of  those  within  the  torrid  zone  pour  down  a  perennial  and 
llbundant  supply  of  water,  and  there  are  no  countries  in  the  world 
consequently  less  subject  to  drought  than  these. 

No  region  more  abounds  in  mountains.  The  highest  are 
foiind  on  Sumatra,  Java,  and  some  of  the  islands  immediately  to 
tbe  eastward  of  the  latter.  These  are  of  an  elevation  varying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet.  A  great  many  of  them  are 
volcanoes,  of  which  Java  is  thought  to  count  not  less  than  fifteen, 
JLoiconia  four,  and  Sumatra  five.  The  eruptions  of  some  of 
these,  even  in  our  times,  have  altered  the  very  face  of  the  lands  in 
which  they  exist,  and  been  accompanied  by  a  vast  destruction  of 
life  and  property. 

With  the  exception  of  New  Zealand  and  the  larger  portion  of 
iVustralia,  which  enjoy  a  temperate  climate,  the  rest  of  Oceania  is 
iq  the  torrid  zone;  but  the  climate  is  tempered  by  a  rich  covering 
of  vegetation,  frequent  and  abundant  rain,  and  the  insular  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  region.  A  portion  of  Australia  alone  is  within 
die  region  of  variable  winds ;  the  rest  within  the  influence  of  the 
trade*winds,  or  monsoons.  From  Sumatra  to  New  Guinea,  and 
even  thirty  degrees  further  east,  although  more  uncertain,  the 
latter  extend*  To  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  wind  blows  half 
the  year  from  the  south-west,  and  half  the  year  from  the  north- 
east, uninterruptedly;  and  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  half  of  the 
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year  from  the  north-west,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  the 
south-east.  In  these  tropical  regions  the  season  of  continual  rain 
generally  does  not  exceed  three  months.  Here  the  distinctions  of 
summer  and  winter,  of  spring  and  autumn,  and  the  changes  in  the 
vegetable  creation,  by  no  means  however  very  distinct,  alone  pro- 
claim a  change  of  season. 

Of  the  varied  vegetable  productions  of  these  countries  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  even  the  barest  outline.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  country  is,  down  to  the  present  day,  unaltered  by  the 
industry  of  man,  and  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  covered 
with  primeval  forests  of  rich  foliage,  with  very  trifling  exceptions, 
in  one  uniform  and  perpetual  verdure.  The  useful  vegetable 
products  of  these  islands,  indigenous  or  exotic,  are  numerous  and 
various.  Some  of  the  chief  indigenous  plants  of  the  greatest 
utility,  are  rice,  a  variety  of  palms,  but  chiefly  the  cocoa-niit,  the 
sugar-cane,  the  clove,  the  nutmeg;  and  among  fruits,  several 
cucurbitaceous  plants,  the  shaddock,  the  banana,  the  delicate 
mangosteen,  perhaps  the  most  exquisite  of  known  fruits,  and  the 
durian,  unquestionably  the  most  rich  and  luscious.  Among 
exotics,  but  long  and  thoroughly  naturalized,  may  be  named  many 
pulses,  maize,  cotton,  pepper,  coffee,  tobacco,  the  mango,  and  the 
pine-apple. 

Animal  life  is  nearly  as  vigorous  and  varied  as  the  vegetable 
itself.     In  the  tropical  portion  of  Oceania  the  greater  animals  are 
confined   to   the  greater   islands.     The   elephant,   of  the  same 
species  as  the  common  Asiatic,  is  known  only  on  the  Peninsula, 
Sumatra,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  north-east  part  of  Borneo. 
Two  species  of  rhinoceros,  distinct  from  those  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  are  confined  to  the  Malayan  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Borneo 
and  Java;  and  the  two  first  named  afford  the  tapir,  an  animal  of 
the  same  family,  and  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Ameri« 
can  continent.     The  tiger  is  never  found  in  these  countries  in  any 
small  island,  even  when  that  island  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  large  one  abounding  with  it.     This  animal,  and  many  others  of 
the  feline  tribe,  abound  in  all  the  large  islands  to  the  westward,  but 
seem  to  disappear  as  we  advance  to  the  eastward.     In  the  forests  of 
the  great  islands  also  are  to  be  found  the  wild  ox  and  buffaloe,  the 
6riginals  of  those  that  have  been  domesticated.     Deer  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  great  islands,  and  these  of  many  varieties,  dififering 
in   size  from  considerably  smaller  than  an  ordinary  rabbit,  up 
to  that  of  the  elk.     The  hog  is  nearly  universal,  and  as  abundant 
as  it  is  widely  spread.     When  we  get  into  the  Moluccas  and 
approach   the  shores   of  New  Guinea,   we   find   a   remarkable 
species  of  this  animal,  to  all  appearance  equally  partaking  of 
the  bog  and  the  deer,  and  fairly  called  by  the  natives  the  Babi« 
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rusa,  or  hog-deer,  of  which  this  is  the   literal   interpretation. 
The  number  and  variety  of  the  monkey  tribe,  all,  or  almost  all, 
differing  in  species  from  the  same  family  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America,  is  prodigious;  and  they  are  almost  as  widely  dis-r 
seminated  as  they  are  various  and  numerous.     The  Oroung-outan, 
or  man  of  the  forests,  so  called  by  the  natives  themselves,  seems 
confined  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra.     Notwithstanding  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  the  human  form,  this  is  one  of  the  dullest  and  least 
iotelligent  of  the  race.     The  feathered  tribe  becomes  the  more 
remarkable  as  we  proceed  eastward.     Here  they  are  of  singular 
forms,  and  their  plumage  is  of  resplendent  beauty.     It  is  here 
we  find  the  most  remarkable  of  the  parrot  family,  the  louris,  and 
die  cockatoos,  names  that  are  slight  corruptions  of  native  terms. 
Here  are  to  be  found  the  whole  family  of  the  birds  of  paradise,  and 
the  magnificent  crown-pigeon,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  Ameri- 
can turkey.     Here  also  the  kangaroo  begins  first  to  present  itself. 
In  the  narrow  and  temperate  seas  of  this  region  it  may  be  ex-» 
pected  that  fish  should  abound,  and  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  par- 
ticularly where  extensive  banks  exist,  as  the  Streights  of  Malacca, 
9  kind  of  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  northern  coast  of  Java;  the 
shallow  bays  which  indent  Celebes,  and  the  group  of  the  Phil* 
lipines.     A  few  of  these  fish  are  not  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  best 
of  the  northern  seas.     Seals  do  not  present  themselves  till  we 
get  beyond  the  tropics;  and  whales  are  comparatively  rare  within 
the  equatorial  region.     The  cod,  the  herring,  and  the  salmon,  so 
familiar  to  Europeans,  are  unknown.    The  abundance  of  fish,  and 
the  facility  of  taking  them,  has  rendered  the  fisher,  instead  of  the 
hunter  state,  the  prevailing  condition  of  most  of  the  rude  tribes. 

To  the  sketch  now  drawn,  the  zoology  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  especially  of  Australia,  offers  well  known  exceptions^ 
Animal  life  is  there  comparatively  scanty  in  amount,  and  the  few 
which  exist,  although  singular  for  their  forms,  are  for  the  most 
part  mean  and  low  in  the  scale  of  beings,  as  compared  to  the 
lower  animals  of  the  longer  known  portions  of  the  globe. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  the  most  important  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, and  that  which,  conformably  to  its  importance,  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  treat  most  in  detail,  namely,  man  himself,  or  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  regions  which  we  have  sketched.  M.  Balbi,  who 
has  furnished  a  table  of  the  population,  makes  it  amount  to 
20,300,000,  being  at  the  rate  of  6 J  to  the  square  mile;  this,  he 
observes,  makes  it  twice  as  populous  as  America,  and  nearly  as 
much  so  as  Africa,  but  only  one-fourth  part  as  populous  as  Asia> 
and  one-tenth  part  as  Europe.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to 
consider  this  estimate  as  greatly  beyond  the  mark.  The  English 
population  of  Australia,  and  of  our  settlements  in  the  stml%  ^i 
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Malacca,  together  with  that  of  Java,  and  of  the  Spanish  portion  of 
the  Philippines,  are  all  that  have  been  ascertained  by  actual  enu- 
meration*  The  population  of  the  British  possessions  is  at  the 
utmost  150,000;  that  of  Java  six  millions;  and  that  of  the  Spa- 
nish possessions  nearly  as  M.  Balbi  has  given  it,  or  2,640,000. 
This  makes  in  all  8,790,000,  or  under  nine  millions.  The  coup- 
tries  thus  stated  are  by  far  the  most  populous  ;  Java  gives  a  ratio 
of  120  to  the  square  mile;  and  Luconia,  which  has  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  gives  near  50.  These  are  the  only 
countries  that  in  reality  have  a  considerable  population,-^from 
whence  then  are  to  come  the  eleven  millions  and  a  half,  wanting 
to  complete  M.  Balbi's  number?  The  only  other  countries  of 
considerable  extent  which  are  tolerably  populous  are  Sumatra  aod 
Celebes ;  as  the  greater  part  of  these  are  still  covered  with  forests, 
if  we  reckon  them  as  being  equal  in  ratio  to  one  half  of  that  of 
Luconia,  they  will  give  us  an  addition  of  4,625,000,  which  will 
r&ise  the  whole  to  13^415,000.  Borneo  is,  with  the  exception  of 
a  patch  here  and  there  at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river^  either 
in  a  state  of  nature,  or  sprinkled  with  a  population  of  savages, 
less  numerous  than  the  apes  in  their  own  forests.  The  Malayan 
Peninsula,  and  the  great  island  of  Mindanao,  are  pretty  nearly 
in  the  same  predicament.  A  few  of  the  smaller  islands,  as  those 
of  the  Lubeck  group,  Amboyna,  and  Ternate,  are  tolerably  well 
peopled.  If  we  give,  in  short,  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  whole 
of  which  we  have  not  attempted  a  separate  estimate,  we  shall 
make  the  total  population  of  this  region  amount  to  fifteen  millions, 
which  is  unquestionably  its  utmost  extent,  and  there  will  be  a 
necessity  for  curtailing  M.  Balbi's  estimate  by  at  least  five  millions. 
The  native  inhabitants  of  Oceania  consist  of  two,  indeed  most 
probably  of  three,  distinct  races  of  men.  The  first  and  most  im* 
portant  of  these,  both  in  numbers  and  civilization,  is  a  yellow  or 
brown  complexioned  race,  with  long  lank  hair,  scanty  beards,  high 
cheek  bones,  large  mouths,  and  short  noses,  with  wide  nostrilst 
In  their  persons  they  are  squat,  somewhat  robust,  and  deficient 
in  agility.   Their  general  stature  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  Eult)- 

Eans>  and  also  much  below  that  of  the  Chinese,  of  most  of  the 
indoo  nations,  the  Turks  of  Asia,  and  the  Persians.  They  are 
even  shorter  than  the  Birmans  and  Siamese,  whom  they  most 
resemble.  This  race  constitutes  the  entire  native  population  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  forms  the  great  mass  of  the  population  of 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  Philippine  islands,  the  Moluccas,  &c* 
The  second  race  are  Negroes,  and  Mr.  Marsden  very  properly 
adopts  for  them  the  name  of  Negritos,  or  little  negroes.  Al- 
Aougb  negroes,  however,  they  are  a  totally  difitsrent  rice  Atmi 
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any  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  They  have  thick  lips,  flat  noses, 
a  sooty  complexion,  and  wool-like  hair.  In  their  persons  they 
are  smaller  and  slenderer  than  the  yellow  race,  and  upon  the 
whole  are  among  the  most  diminutive,  puny«  and  ill-favoured  of 
the  human  species.  They  present  themselves  for  the  first  time, 
(unless  we  except  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  islands,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  seem  to  be  precisely  the  same  people,)  in  a 
few  scattered  families  or  tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  In  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  they  are  not 
ascertained  to  exist,  although  this  has  been  sometimes  vaguely 
asserted  to  be  the  case.  They  appear  for  the  first  time,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  in  the  Philippine  group,  as  wandering  savages 
in  the  mountains  of  the  principal  islands,  and  constituting  the 
entire  population  of  some  of  the  smaller.  In  the  great  island  of 
New  Guinea,  they  appear  to  constitute  the  mass  of  the  population, 
such  as  it  is,  and  here  for  the  first  time  they  are  seen  with  some 
approach  to  civilization.  The  same  race  constitutes  the  popula-> 
tion  of  almost  all  the  islands  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Feejees  in- 
clusive, extending  over  fifty  degrees  of  longitude.  The  yellow 
eomplexioned  race,  then,  once  more  appears,  and  occupies  all  the 
islands  to  the  east,  north,  and  south,  except  New  Holland  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  are  peopled  by  the  Negritos, 

The  third  race  has  been  considered  as  the  result  of  the  admix- 
ture of  the  yellow  and  negrito  races.  But  for  making  this  as- 
sumption, there  appears  no  justifiable  ground.  In  this  race,  the 
lips  are  thick,  the  hair  not  woolly  or  lank,  but  crisp  and  curled, 
and  the  complexion  darker  than  that  of  the  first,  but  less  intense 
Aan  in  the  second  race.  In  strength  and  stature  they  seem  equal 
to  the  first.  These  present  themselves,  for  the  first  time,  as  we 
proceed  eastward,  in  the  island  of  Ende  ;  we  have  them  again  in 
Tinnor  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  they  constitute  the  entire 
inhabitants  of  Tanna,  New  Caledonia,  and  the  Feejee  group. 

The  existence  of  these  three  distinct  races  of  men,  inhabiting 
one  and  the  same  country,  is  a  strange  and  singular  phenomenon. 
It  is  as  if  the  European,  the  African,  and  the  Hindoo  races  were 
huddled  together,  and  inhabiting  the  same  countries  of  Europe, 
the  strongest  driving  the  weakest  into  the  mountains,  or  into  re- 
mote and  inaccessible  quarters. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  degrees  of  civilization  attained 
by  the  difierent  tribes  and  nations  of  the  vast  region  which  we 
wre  describing.  Some  of  them  cannot  count  above  four,  and 
others  have  made  a  respectable  progress  in  all  the  useful  arts  of 
life.  Those  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  civilization 
may,  not  unfavourably,  be  compared  to  the  continental  nations  of 
Asia  of  the  second  rank,  such  as  the  Birmans  and  the  people  of 
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Siam^  Lao,  and  Camboja,  whom  indeed  they  greatly  resemble  in 
person,  manners,  and  acquirements.  They  have  made  advances 
far  beyond  what  had  been  attained  by  the  most  polished  nations 
of  America  before  the  Spanish  discovery.  The  nations  which 
have  acquired  this  extent  of  civilization  are  the  Malays,  Rejangs, 
Achinese,  Lampongs,  and  (although  occasionally  acting  the  can- 
nibal,) the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  the  Javanese  and  Sundas  of  Java, 
the  Bugis  and  Macasars  of  Celebes,  and  the  four  principal  nations 
of  the  Philippine  islands.  Some  minor  tribes  may  indeed  with 
safety  be  added,  as  the  people  of  Bally,  Lombock,  Suluk,  Ter- 
nate,  and  Mindanao.  Among  these  nations  there  are  four  that 
stand  pre-eminent,  viz.  the  Malays,  the  Javanese,  the  Bugis,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Luconia  in  the  Philippines. 

The  following  brief  view  of  the  acquirements  of  these  people 
will  corroborate    the    assertion  which  we    have  made  respect- 
ing their  advance  in  civilization.      Their  agriculture  is  equal  to 
that  of  any  people  of  continental  Asia,  the  Chinese  alone  excepted; 
but  for  some  share  of  this  they  lare  perhaps  considerably  indebted 
to  a  favourable  soil  and  climate.    From  time  immemorial  they  have 
tamed  and  used  most  of  the  animals  which  are  used  by  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  are  fitted  for  the  peculiarity  of 
their  climate,  such  as  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  buffaloe,  the  dog, 
the  hog,  the  cat,  and  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  domestic  poul- 
try.    They  have  long  cultivated  the  cotton  plant,  and  weave  and 
dye  cotton  fabrics  with  considerable  skill.     They  have  for  ages 
been  in  possession  of  the  useful  and  precious  metals,  and  used 
money  in  their  commerce.     They  have  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing for  a  great  many  ages,  and  this  art  apparently  sprang  up 
among  themselves,  for  there  arose  among  them,  as  will  afterwards 
be  shown,  no  less  than  seven  distinct  alphabets,  all  of  which,  to 
appearance,  are  original  and  unborrowed.     They  possess  a  calen- 
dar, or  divide  time  systematically,  so  as  to  regulate  with  consider* 
able  accuracy  the  common  transactions  of  life.     Their  political 
institutions  go  a  great  way  towards  preserving  order,  and  securing 
life  and  property,  and  their  religion,  for  the  most  part,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  bloody  or  cruel  ritest 
Wherever  the  culture  of  grain  is  understood,  and  it  is  so  among 
all  the  principal  nations,  civilization  has  most  advanced.     Where 
the  people  live  on  the  produce  of  the  sago-palm,  and  bread  fruit, 
they  have  made  less  progress,  and  are  found  universally  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  letters.     Where  fish  is  the  chief  subsistence,  they 
are  in  a  still  lower  state ;  and  they  are  always  savage  when  they 
live  upon  the  casual  produce  of  the  forests,  honey,  wild-roots,  and 
game. 

The  minor  nations  are  in  a  very  different  state  of  society*.  A 
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few  of  the  yellow  coloured  race  apply  to  some  extent  to  agricul- 
taral  pursuits;  but  the  greater  number  lead  a  wandering  life, 
living  on  the  casual  produce  of  the  forests,  rivers,  or  sea-coasts. 
Some  are  cannibals,  and  most  of  the  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual warfare  with  each  other ;  one  of  their  strongest  passions 
being  that  of  hunting  for  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  which  they 
pile  up  in  their  dwellings  from  generation  to  generation,  as  ho- 
aourable  trophies  and  heir-looms.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
of  the  Negritos  of  New  Guinea,  who  appear  to  have  made  some 
small  progress  in  the  arts,  this  race  will  be  found  more  abject, 
miserable,  and  mischievous,  than  the  lowest  of  the  yellow  race. 

What  is  the  origin  of  these  different  races  ?  From  whence  did 
they  migrate,  if  they  migrated  at  all,  or  are  they  indigenous  i  Is 
-  the  language  spoken  by  these  different  races  one  and  the  same 
primitive  tongue,  originally  spoken  by  one  nation,  and  split  into 
many  dialects  by  the  dispersion  of  its  members?  or,  is  each  of  the 
multitude  of  tongues  now  spoken,  itself  the  distinct  language  of 
an  original  tribe  ?  These  are  questions  as  curious  as  they  are 
difficult  of  solution,  and  in  the  usual  absence  of  historical  re- 
cords on  such  subjects,  can  only  be  answered,  if,  indeed,  answered 
at  all,  by  a  critical  examination  of  language.  This  has  been 
attempted  by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden,  by  Mr.  Crawfurd  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  more  fully  and  carefully  by 
Mr.  Marsden  in  the  jmblication  under  review.  Upon  this  in- 
teresliag-qiiestiDarvve  propose  entering  at  some  length,  and  there- 
fore must  intreat  the  reader's  attention  for  a  few  pages. 

Civilization  seems  to  us  to  have  sprung  up  at  particular  fa- 
voured spots  of  our  globe,  and  to  have  been  distributed  by  the 
race  with  which  it  originated,  with  more  or  less  of  its  language, 
to  a  greater  or  a  smaller  distance,  according  to  its  own  power,  and 
as  circumstances  were  more  or  less  favourable  to  its  propagation* 
A  good  climate,  a  productive  soil,  and  a  situation  free  from  woods 
and  marshes,  so  as  to  admit  of  ready  culture  to  a  rude  people, 
appear  to  be  circumstances  indispensably  necessary  to  the  origin 
of  such  civilization ;  and  when  they  were  united,  the  appearance 
of  a  man  of  talent  as  a  leader  would  be  alone  necessary  to  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  The  circumstances  necessary  to  the 
spread  and  propagation  of  civilization  from  such  a  focus,  would 
consist  in  facility  of  intercourse,  but  above  all,  in  identity  of  race. 
Examples  we  think  are  abundant.  In  this  manner  the  Chinese 
type  of  civilization,  which  has  spread  itself  to  Japan  on  one  side, 
^nd  to  Cochin-China  on  the  other,  both  inclusive,  probably 
had  its  origin  in  the  temperate  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  of  China,  which  lie  between  the  30th  and  35th  degrees  of 
btitude;  and  the  nations  who  have  received  it,  namely^  the  Ja« 
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panese^  the  Coreans,  the  Tonquinese>  are  of  the  same  race  or 
family  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces  of  China  it- 
self^ Mrho>  for  the  most  part^  each  speak  their  own  dialect,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  more  general  tongue.  As  soon  as  the  race  becomei 
distinct^  the  influence  ceases.  The  Chinese  civiiization«  and  its 
instrument,  the  Chinese  language,  have  produced  little  or  no  dhd 
upon  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  the  Siamese,  the  Birmese,  and 
the  people  of  Lao  and  Camboja,  although  their  immediate  neigb* 
hours,  because  these  are  of  a  wholly  distinct  race  from  the  Chinese 
stock*  Still  less  impression  have  the  Chinese,  although  settled  ii 
great  numbers  and  for  several  centuries  in  them,  produced  upoo 
me  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  islands,  a  still  more  distinct  race  uian 
the  one  first  alluded  to.* 

Proceeding  westward,  the  next  distinct  race  that  we  meet  widi, 
and  the  next  point  where  a  spontaneous  and  independent  cifili* 
zation  appears  to  have  sprung  up,  embraces  what  have  been  called 
the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  beginning  with  Camboja  to  die 
east,  and  ending  with  Arracan  to  the  west.  In  physical  form,  tbe 
whole  of  the  nations  and  tribes  existing  between  these  wide  limits 
bear  the  same  general  resemblance  which  the  different  Europeao 
nations  do  to  each  other,  and  are  clearly  one  race,  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  mankind.  They  are  shorter  and  darker  than  the  Chioesei 
and  although  in  complexion  and  form  bearing  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  the  yellow-complexioned  and  lank-haired  Oceanic  racei 
they  are  a  good  deal  taller,  and  on  minute  inquiry  will  be  found 
as  different  from  them  as  Asiatic  Turks  are  from  Germans,  They 
speak  languages  which,  although  differing  radically  from  each 
other,  agree  very  uniformly  in  their  genius  and  grammatical 
structure.  These  languages  are  not,  like  the  Chinese,  purdj 
monosyllabic,  but  from  their  very  commencement  at  the  eaeten 
boundary  of  the  race  are  mixed  up  with  polysyllables,  and  these 
polysyllables  increase  as  we  proceed  westward,  until  they  beeooie 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hindostan,  of  which  all  die 
languages  are  polysyllabic.    The  identity  of  race  has  here  pro- 

—  —         -  —    ■--i^^--i      I        I  -    ■  --  -  ■   I  ■  ■  — 

*  It  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
Empire,  uuited  for  so  many  ages  under  one  governinent,  and  having  the  same  nMOMn 
and  institutions,  should  not,  as  happens  with  other  civilized  people  long  united,  speak 
one  and  the  same  language  throughout,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  province  sbooM 
bare  its  own  separate  dialect.  This  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  the  ezbieiiee 
of  the  pictured  character  of  China,  which,  with  some  convenience,  but  many  inconvt* 
niences,  i^  applicable  to  every  language,  whether  Chinese  or  foreign.  A  written  lin* 
g'uage  of  such  a  character  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  acquiring,  by  the  provinciak, 
the  language  of  the  dominant  party.  Had  an  alphabet  existed,  the  hmgaage  of  Kyang- 
nan,  vulgarly  called  tbe  Mandarin  language,  (and  which  is  now  spoken  beyood  the 
province  which  gives  it  name  only  by  the  court,  the  polite,  and  the  learned,  in  tb* 
same  manner  that  French  was  spoken  with  us  for  some  ages  after  the  Normao  OQD' 
tjfnvt,)  would  in  ail  probability  have  in  time  swallowed  up  all  the  res^ 
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duced  a  close  resemblance  in  manners^  institutions,  and  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  has  even  admitted  of  the  dissemination  of  one  form  of 
worship,  M'ith  singular  uniformity;  and  all  this  too,  notwithstand- 
ing the  implacable  hostility  which  has  ever  reigned  among  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  their  never  having  been  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  the  radical  difference  of  their  languages.  The  particular 
focus  from  which  this  civilization  spread  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out, 
bat  one  or  other  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Camboja,  Menam, 
or  Irawaddi,  was  most  probably  its  seat. 

Hindostan  is  another  remarkable  quarter,  where  a  sponta- 
neous, early  and  dominant  civilization  sprung  up.  Its  original 
seat,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  to  have  been  the  upper  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  between  the  28th  and  30th 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  the  nation  with  which  it  originated  and 
of  which  such  locality  was  the  seat,  we  make  no  question  was  the 
same  of  which  the  vernacular  language  was  what  is  now  called 
Sanscrit.  Wherever  the  Hindoo  race  existed,  that  nation  ex- 
tended its  language,  institutions  and  religion,  and  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facility  with  which  distance,  and  the  absence  of 
geographical  and  physical  difficulties  admitted  of  their  dissemina- 
tion. In  no  case  however  did  the  Sanscrit  obliterate  other  lan- 
guages and  substitute  itself  for  them,  and  in  no  case  does  it  form 
the  actual  groundwork  of  any  living  Indian  language.  It  has  only 
mixed  itself  up  with  them  in  proportion  to  its  opportunities,  and 
consequently  we  find  each  Indian  nation  down  to  the  present  day 
speaking  its  own  tongue.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Pali,  it  has  itself  ceased  to  be  the 
living  speech  of  any  existing  nation.  The  same  tongue,  or  a 
dialect  of  it,  has  been  spread  far  and  wide  to  races  of  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hindostan,  essentially  differing  from  the  Hin- 
doos, and  from  these  again  occasionally  by  various  channels  to 
some  of  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  extended 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  table  land  of  Tibet  to  the  north ; 
and  to  the  east  to  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  where,  without 
interfering  with  the  native  genius  of  the  languages  of  that  portion 
of  the  world,  it  has  left  a  considerable  impression*  Upon  the 
purely  monosyllabic  dialects  of  China,  Japan  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  it  has,  as  might  be  expected,  produced  no  effect 
whatever;  although  it  be  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  the  religion 
connected  with  it  penetrated  even  as  far  as  Japan,  as  is  testified 
by  the  recent  discovery  that  the  priests  of  Buddha  in  the  last  named 
country  read  their  prayers  in  Sanscrit,  possess  the  Dewa-Nagari 
alphabet,  and  some  treatises  on   Sanscrit  grammar.^      Among 

^  This  discovery  was  made  by  Dr«  Sieboid,  physician  to  the  Dutch  fimbassy  to 
Jiipaii,  aboot  ten  years  ago.  * 
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the  nations  of  Polynesia,  whose  languages  are  all  polysyllabic,  Ae 
Sanscrit  has  made  an  impression,  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
their  opportunities  of  receiving  it;  the  nearest  and  the  most 
polished  languages  having  adopted  it  to  the  greatest  extent  The 
distant  and  the  semi-barbarous  have  rejected  it  altogether.  To 
the  north-westward,  the  same  language  extended  itself  to  the 
Persians  and  Turks  of  Trans-Oxiana,  in  whose  tongues  it  is 
found  in  very  considerable  abundance.  From  these  again,  in  all 
human  probability,  it  was  diffused  by  means  of  emigration  and  coin 
quest,  directly  and  indirectly,  among  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
dead  or  living — an  event  which  must  have  taken  place  many  ajes 
before  the  era  of  history  or  even  tradition.  Upon  the  Semitic 
languages,  viz.  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  8cc.,  the 
Sanscrit  is  known  to  have  produced  no  impression  whatever. 
The  genius  of  these  seems  to  have  been  repugnant  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  there  was  neither  continuity  nor  contiguity  of  territory  to 
admit  of  its  propagation. 

The  next  point  where  we  discover  an  independent  civilization 
springing  up,  is  in  the  countries  lying  between  Hindostan  and 
the  Caspian^  and  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  the  Ocean  to  the  north 
and  south.     These  countries  are  inhabited  by  one  distinct  race  of 
men,  whether  under  the  name  of  Turks,  Turcomans,  Persians,  or 
Afghans,  differing  most  essentially  in  physical  character  from  the 
Hindoos  to  the  east,  the  Mongol  races  to  the  north,  the  Semitic 
races  to  the  north-west,  or  the  Caucasian  or  European  races  to 
the  west.     It  is  from  this  quarter  that  the  conquerors  of  Europe 
and  Southern  Asia  in  almost  all  ages  have  proceeded.     It  was  by 
them  in  all  probability  that  the  Sanscrit  language  was  disseminated 
in  Europe,  in  ages  far  beyond  the  reach  of  history.     It  was  they 
who  conquered  the  Greek  and  Saracen  empires,  and  who  twice 
over  conquered  Hindostan. 

A  fifth  focus  from  which  an  independent  civilization  emanated, 
relates  to  the  Semitic  nations.  Its  original  seat  was  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  particular  locality 
that  which  has  been  the  site,  in  different  ages,  of  Nineveh,  Baby- 
lon, Seleucia,  Ctesiphon,  and  Bagdad.  One  original  race  inhabits 
these  countries,  whether  under  the  name  of  Syrians,  AssyrianSi 
Arabs,  or  Jews,  and  their  languages  have  the  same  genera! 
character.  The  extension  of  this  class  of  civilization  is  an  aflair 
of  modern  history,  and  dates  little  more  than  twelve  centuries 
back,  when  the  Arabs,  under  Mohammed,  commenced  their  career 
of  conquest  and  conversion.  The  Arabic  language,  like  the 
Sanscrit,  has  nowhere  substituted  itself  for  another,  but  has  been 
widely  disseminated  in  proportion  to  its  opportunities,  and  has 
largely  incorporated  itself  with  many  of  the  polysyllabic  languages^ 
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while  not  one  of  the  monosyllabic  languages  has  adopted  a  syl« 
lable  of  it^  notwithstanding  that  both  the  Jewish  and  Mohamme- 
dan forms  of  worship  have  found  their  way  into  China,  and  the 
htter  to  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations.  We  find  distinct  traces  of 
it  in  the  Spanish,  and  among  many  of  the  negro  languages  of 
Africa,  and  we  find  it  incorporated  with  those  of  the  Philippine 
and  other  eastern  islands. 

We  have  next  the  peculiar  civilization  which  sprang  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  among  the  distinct  race  inhabiting  Egypt,  but 
which  perhaps,  unless  in  the  way  of  example,  never  materially  ex- 
tended itself  beyond  the  precincts  of  that  country.  We  have  then 
the  distinguished  civilization  which  arose  in  Greece,  in  Etruria, 
and  in  Latium.  The  country  of  Tibet  may  be  stated  as  another 
quarter  where  a  peculiar  civilization  sprung  up.  This  puny  plant 
has  scattered  its  seeds  thinly  over  some  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  nomade  tribes  of  Tartary,  as  the  Mongols  and  Mantchews, 
who  have  borrowed  its  alphabet,  its  literature,  and  the  religion 
connected  with  them. 

In  the  New  World,  the  only  points  in  which  civilization  appeared 
were  the  genial  climate,  the  open  plains,  and  the  fertile  soil  of 
the  table  lands  of  the  Andes  in  the  South,  chiefly  in  Peru,  and  in 
die  North,  in  Mexico;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
continent  having  had  perhaps  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  savage  state. 

It  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  has  happened  among  the  other 
races  of  mankind,  to  suppose  that  an  independent  civilization  had 
sprung  up  in  some  part  of  the  Oceanic  region,  from  which  it  was 
spread  to  the  other  nations  of  the  same  race.  The  table-land  of 
Sumatra,  the  rich,  elevated  and  open  valleys  of  Java,  and  the  great 
island  of  Luconia,  which  possesses  open  plains,  a  fertile  soil  and 
a  favourable  climate^  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  propitious— 
indeed  the  only  probable — spots  for  the  foci  of  such  a  civilization. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  civilization  of  the  yellow 
coloured  race  is  indigenous  and  not  foreign,  as  everything  material 
to  it  is  indicated  in  the  native  languages^  while  the  influence  of 
the  Sanscrit,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  Arabic  language,  may 
easily  be  shown  to  be  extrinsic  and  adventitious,  and  compara-* 
tively  unimportant  and  modern. 

In  stating  these  facts,  and  making  these  general  observations 
on  the  origin  of  the  first  civilization  of  mankind,  we  by  no  means 
mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  distinct  civilization  springing  up 
at  several  different  points,  simultaneously,  amongst  the  same  races. 
But  we  think  it  infinitely  more  probable  that  one  nation  preceded 
th^  rest,  and,  by  such  priority,  acquired  a  predominant  influ- 
ence over  the  whole.    The  existence  of  distinct  languages^  dis« 
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tiDct  alphabetical  characters,  and  distinct  nations,  in  many  of  th^ 
countries  alluded  to,  clearly  shows,  that  although  priority  belonged 
to  one  race,  civilization,  in  reality,  sprung  up  at  many  difieiept 
points.  Thus,  among  the  Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  there  w«ra 
probably  not  less  than  four  distinct  points,  and  in  Hindostaa 
probably  not  less  than  ten,  as  Bengal,  Orissa,  Telinga,  Tamil, 
Karnata,  Mahratta,  &c.  Even  in  the  Oceanic  region  there  ca«< 
not  be  estimated  less  than  seven. 

In  an  examination  into  the  languages  of  the  yellow  colound 
race  with  lank  hair,  it  will  be  observed  that,  however  radically 
these  may  differ  among  themselves,  they  as  strictly  agree  in  tfa^ 
grammatical  structure,  genius,  and  idjom,  as  the  Chinese  diaiectii 
the  Hindoo-Chinese,  the  Hindoo,  the  Turkish,  the  Semitic,  or  tbft 
European  languages,  do  respectively  among  themselves.  Mr, 
Marsden  gives  the  following  accurate  and  judicious  description  of 
them: — 

''  The  words  in  their  simple  state  are  for  the  most  part  dissyllablei, 
with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable ;  but  monosyllables  are  not  anfre' 
quent.  They  are  conveniently  distinguished  into  primitive  and  derivativei, 
the  latter  of  which  are  formed  by  the  application  of  particles  prefixed  or 
affixed,  or  both,  to  the  primitive  words  5  many  of  which  (as  in  EogUdi) 
do  not  belong  to  any  particular  part  of  speech,  but,  iq  conversatioq 
especially,  are  understood  to  be  noun  or  verb,  substantive  or  adjectiwi 
by  their  position  with  respect  toother  words  in  the  sentence.  In  writing 
however,  their  grammatical  sense  is  more  con'ectly  denoted  by  the  par- 
ticles applied.  Neither  genders,  number,  or  cases  are  expressed  by  any 
inflexion  or  declension  of  the  noun  ;  these  accidents  being  rendered 
quite  intelligible  by  the  use  (as  with  us)  of  unconnected  particles  or 
words,  having  the  force  of  our  prepositions  and  adverbs." — p.  19. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Oceanic 
languages,  one  of  complex  structure,  like  the  Sanscrit,  the  Greek| 
the  Latin,  and  the  German,  in  which  the  genders,  numbera  and 
relations  of  names,  and  the  tenses  and  modes  of  verbs  are  formad 
by  inflexions  or  varying  the  terminations  of  words ;  and,  most  pfih 
bably,  there  never  existed  such  a  language.  Still,  preserving  i 
close  affinity,  however,  there  are  some  of  which  the  grammatical 
structure  is  a  good  deal  more  complex  than  that  of  others.  In  the 
language  of  the  Philippine  Islands  there  is  a  dual  number,  and  the 
verb  is  of  considerable  complexity  in  its  form.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  in  both  respects  to  the  languages  of  the  ru4est 
people  of  all,  those  of  the  continent  of  Australia.  The  construc- 
tion and  the  rules  of  syntax  of  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands  also  differ  very  materially  from  those  of  the  great  tribes  of 
the  Eastern  Islands,  from  whom  Mr.  Marsden's  general  descrip- 
tion ia  taken. 
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'  la  th^  languages  of  the  Malayan  or  yellow  complexioned  raoe^ 
Jbere  exist  a  great  many  words,  which,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  der 
|iee|  are  common  to  almost  all,  and  considering  the  state  of  society 
triiich  belongs  to  even  the  most  civilized  of  these  nations,  it  is  truly 
i!Piiarkable  to  what  an  extent  this  identity  of  particular  words  and 
turms  pervades*  It  has  been  discovered  to  exist,  in  a  manner 
irhich  leaves  it  quite  unequivocal,  in  tlie  language  of  the  people 
of  Madagascar,  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  th« 
jpoaat  of  Africa,  and  in  that  of  the  people  of  Easter  Island,  not 
ibove  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  South  America. 
The  distance  of  these  two  points  cannot  be  less  in  any  way  than 
(na  thousand  miles.  The  degree  in  which  identity.x)f  words  can 
lie  traced  is  greatest  among  the  more  civilized  nations,  and,  ex* 
^ding  Madagascar,  which  will  be  afterwards  considered,  de- 
OMses  as  we  proceed  eastward  from  Sumatra  and  Java.  It 
wholly  excludes  many  of  the  Negrito  tribes,  but  not  all,  as  will 
ifbrwards  be  shown.  To  account  for  this  striking  and  interest* 
iB|  fact  in  the  history  of  man  and  language,  it  has  been  argued 
Aat  all  the  languages  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island  inclusive, 
A^  Negrito  dialects  excepted,  were  originally  one  language,  and 
dlftt  the  difference  in  them  now  discovered  is  simply  the  result 
of  the  dispersion  of  those  who  spoke  it, 

f^  It  it  enough/*  says  Mr.  Marsden,  at  the  conclusion  of  bis  instructive 
Ai^ation,  "^  if  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  a  more  clear  and  metbodi- 
dl  exposition  than  has  been  liitherto  done^  of  the  intriusic  evidence  that 
fte  languages  spoken  throughout  this  vast  intertropical  region  (with  cer* 
llfai  stated  exceptions)  belong  to  one  common  stock ;  their  existing 
lirietles  being  the  natural  and  unavoidable  result  of  early  dispersion.*' 
-p.  79. 

With  unfeigned  respect  for  Mr.  Marsden's  acquirements,  ex* 

Erience,  and  sound  judgment,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  thi^ 
^ory  as  untenable.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
epntrary  to  all  our  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  history  of 
languages.  Languages  are  many  when  people  are  savage  and 
fade,  or  semibarbarous:  in  proportion  as  men  become  civiU 
ixed,  .and  communities  become  extensive,  they  become  few  in 
number,  the  smaller  and  ruder  dialects  being  gradually  absorbed 
or  violently  exterminated  by  the  prevalence  of  the  more  polite, 
improved,  and  consequently  more  useful.  We  are  unaware  of 
the  existence,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  of  any  one  language 
wicjely  disseminated  and  extensively  spoken  by  many  rude  tribes, 
diaconnected  by  locality  and  without  the  knowledge  of  letters.* 

^  Tbe  Celtic  language  is  said  to  hate  been  uniTenally  apoken  in  Spain,  Oaoli 
and  the  British  Islands,  and  the  German  language  equalljf  so  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Baltic ;  hot  of  this  there  is  no  proof,  and  we  are  disposed  to  dispute  a  fact  which  is 
contrary  to  all  authentic  analogy  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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The  M^hole  world  seems  to  us  to  abound  with  illustrations  of  the 
opposite  truth.  In  China^  as  Du  Halde  observes,  **  every  pro* 
vince,  every  great  city,  nay,  every  town,  and  for  that  matter,  every 
large  village,  has  its  peculiar  dialect,  which  is  the  reigning  lan- 
guage, for  every  body  speaks  it,  the  learned  as  well  as  the  common 
people  and  women.  But  then  the  women  and  the  common  people 
can  talk  no  other."  This  arises  from  the  obstacle  already  alluded 
to.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Mandarin  or  common  language  is 
the  general  vernacular  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Kyang-nan,  a  population  amounting  to  no  less  than  seventy-two 
millions  of  people,  a  greater  amount  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Peninsula  put 
together.*  In  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  there  exist  at  least 
twenty  different  languages,  yet  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  speak 
but  six  only.  In  Hindoostan  there  are  probably  not  less  than 
forty  distinct  languages,  yet  the  great  mass  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people  use  but  eight,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants, (a  mere  fraction,  and  consisting  of  the  rudest  of  the 
whole,)  having  more  than  thirty  languages  amongst  them.  In 
Europe  we  see  the  most  civilized  and  numerous  communities 
speaking  one  language,  as  the  German,  the  Italian,  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Spanish^  while  many  tongues  become  nume- 
rous as  we  enter  the  barbarous  parts  of  it,  Russia  and  Turkey. 
In  France,  and  in  the  British  islands,  the  rude  Celtic,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  society,  is  in  gradual  progress  of  extinction,  and  even 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  the  Scotch  is  rapidly  giving  way  to 
the  more  polished  and  useful  English.  In  America,  before  the 
Spanish  conquest,  there  existed  but  two  or  three  tolerably  polished 
languages,  each  of  them  spoken  by  a  pretty  numerous  population. 
In  that  continent,  although  several  have  disappeared,  it  is  known 
that  there  are  still  spoken  upwards  of  four  hundred  distinct  lan^ 
guages,  with  not  less  than  two  thousand  dialects,  by  the  indigenous 
population,  who,  at  the  utmost  are  not  reckoned  above  ten  mil-* 
lions  in  number,  whilst  the  Anglo-Americans,  who  speak  but  one 
language,  are  themselves  alone  more  numerous. 

According  to  our  view,  there  is  no  region  which  so  closely 
resembles  native  America  in  this  respect  as  the  Oceanic.  Mr. 
Marsden  gives  us  specimens  of  eighty-four  different  languages  of 
the  latter,  and  we  are  well  satisfied  that  were  the  list  completed  it 
would  not  fall  much  short  of  the  four  hundred  of  the  American 
continent.  We  have  in  our  own  possession  several  tolerably 
complete  vocabularies  not  even  named  by  Mr.  Marsden,  besides 
notices  of  no  less  than  forty-six  languages,  spoken  by  as  many  dis- 

*  Companion  to  Uie  Chinese  Kalendar*.    Canton,  1832« 
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dact  nations  or  tribes  to  be  found  in  one  corner  of  the  island  of 
Borneo  alone,  that  composing  its  northern  promontory.  A  few  of 
these  tribes  are  partially  converted  to  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
and  have  made  some  progress  in  the  arts ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  in  a  very  savage  state,  and  for  protection  against  enemies 
congregate  in  houses  containing  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  persons. 
The  notes  of  the  author  of  this  article,  written  ten  years  ago, 
when  he  obtained  his  information,  contain  the  following  obser- 
vation respecting  these  tribes.  ''  Every  district,  and  sometimes 
every  village^  is  a  distinct  nation,  having  a  separate  language,  not 
understood  by  its  neighbours."* 

Mr.  Marsden's  argument  in  favour  of  one  primitive  language, 
^rawn  from  the  general  agreement  of  grammatical  structure  and 
idiom>  appears  to  us  to  be  inconclusive.  It  proves,  as  in  other 
situations,  identity  of  race,  and  nothing  more.  It  might  as  well  be 
argued  that  all  the  modern  languages  of  £urope,  whether  Greek 
or  Latin,  German  or  Sclavonic,  had  originally  been  one  tongue, 
because  there  is  a  common  accordance  between  their  grammatical  ^ 
forms  and  idioms,  certainly  not  less  remarkable  than  that  which 
pervades  the  Oceanic  languages. 

But  Mr.  Marsden's  principal  argument  is  derived  from  the 
identity  of  particular  words.  He  has  given  examples  of  thirty- 
four  words  out  of  about  fifty  languages ;  and,  agreeing  as  we  do 
entirely  in  the  correctness  of  his  analysis,  and  the  care,  inge- 
nuity, and  success  with  which  he  has  identified  words  which  to 
a  careless  observer  would  appear  different,  we  disagree  with 
him  in  the  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  his  too  narrow  pre- 
mises. The  words  taken  by  Mr.  Marsden  are  the  first  ten 
numerals,  and  the  terms,—  -"  man,"  "  head,"  **  eyes,"  "  nose,*' 
''  hair,"  "  teeth,"  "  hand,"  "  blood,"  "  day,"  "  night,"  "  dead,'* 
<'  white,"  "  black,"  ''  fire,"  "  water,"  "  earth,"  ''  stone,"  "  swine," 


*  The  state  of  society  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  at  the  period  of  their  invasion  by  the 
Jews,  on  their  departure  from  Egypt,  seems  to  have  borne  no  inconsiderable  resemblance 
to  that  which  exists  at  the  present  day  in  the  Oceanic  region,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Ame- 
rica before  its  conquest  and  colonization  by  Europeans,  due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  differences  of  climate,  soil  and  locality.  In  Palestine  there  appear  to  have  been  not 
fewer  than  tiiirty  distinct  nations,  speaking  as  many  languages,  and  governed  by  kings 
or  independent  petty  chiefs  innumerable.  Of  these  nations,  two  or  three  were  more 
Bamerous,  powerful  and  civilized  than  the  rest.  The  Jews,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  any  of  the  invaded  nations — imbued  probably  to  a  considerable  degree  with  the 
civilization  of  Egypt — hardened  by  a  long  apprenticeship  in  the  school  of  toil  and  ad- 
versity— full  of  religious  enthusiasm,  and  not  wanting  in  ferocity — appear  to  have  had 
nearly  as  great  an  advantage  over  the  tribes  they  subdued  or  extirpated,  as  the 
Eoropeans  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had  over  the  native  Americans. 
Besides  the  numerous  languages  of  ancient  Palestine  now  referred  to,  there  were  the 
distinct  languages  of  the  E^'yptians,  the  Arabians,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  and  the 
Armenians.  Many  of  the  Jews,  from  their  eventful  history,  were  familiar  with  several 
of  these  tongues.    See  Nehemiah,  xv.  io,  24;  2  Kings,  xviii.  26',  Genesis,  xlii.  23. 

VOL.  XIV.   NO.  XXVIII.  B  D 
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*'  bird,"  "  egg/'  "  fish/'  "  sun/'  ''  moon/'  ''  stars.*^  Now,  our 
objection  to  these  specimens,  independent  of  their  being  too 
few,  is,  that  they  are  not  of  the  class  that  testify  to  the  com- 
mon origin  of  different  tongues  or  dialects.  They  are  most 
of  them  nouns,  and  those  that  are  not  strictly  so  according  to 
our  notions,  may  be,  and  indeed  constantly  are,  so  used  in 
the  Oceanic  dialects.  In  fact  they  are  not  radical  and  essen- 
tial words,  but  such  as  may  be,  and  actually  have  been  borrowed, 
by  one  language  from  another  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To 
begin  with  the  numerals;  if  we  suppose,  in  accordance  with 
what  has  happened  everywhere  else,  that  one  tribe  or  nation 
had  made  a  start  in  civilization,  and  long  headed  all  the  savage 
tribes  near  it,  and,  among  other  useful  discoveries,  had  dis- 
covered the  art  of  counting  as  far  as  one  thousand,  (which  in 
reality  is  the  extent  of  native  Polynesian  acquirement  in  this 
matter,)  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that  this  convenient  in* 
vention,  for  such  it  strictly  is,  should  be  adopted  by  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  that  these  neighbouring  tribes  should  gradually  ba?e 
communicated  the  discovery  from  one  end  of  the  Oceanic  region 
to  another,  or,  at  least,  to  such  tribes  as  had  not  themselves  hit 
upon  the  invention,  or  were  not  so  rude,  ferocious,  and  intractable 
as  to  be  impenetrable  to  knowledge  of  first  utility.  It  was  on  the 
same  principle  that  several  of  the  Oceanic  nations  adopted,  first  the 
Hindoo,  and  aftervt'ards  the  Mohammedan  calendar.  Some  of 
them  had  no  calendar  of  their  own^  and  to  these  the  adoption  of 
a  foreign  one  was  dictated  by  utility  and  necessity ;  those  who  bad 
one,  and  adopted  the  other,  did  so  from  religious  motives,  and 
because  it  was  more  perfect  and  therefore  more  convenient  than 
their  own. 

For  Jive,  for  ten,  for  hundred,  and  for  thousand,  there  is  not  an 
universal,  but  certainly  a  very  general  agreement  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  eastern  islands  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island, 
m  so  far  as  the  yellow  complexioned  race  is  concerned.  Tliere 
is,  however,  no  such  general  accordance  in  the  lower  numerals 
from  one  to  ten.  Thus,  in  the  Malay  language,  one  of  the 
principal,  the  terms  for  seven,  eight,  and  nine  differ  entirely 
from  those  generally  prevalent.  In  the  language  of  Sunda,  or 
Western  Java,  the  term  for  six,  and  in  the  language  of  Bali  the 
term  for  eight,  bear  no  resemblance  to  what  is  found  in  the  other 
lafiguages.  In  the  language  of  the  Biajuks  of  Borneo,  the  terms 
for  six,  eight,  and  nine  differ,  while  the  rest  agree.  In  the  lan- 
guages of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  generally,  while  the  other  terms 
are  obviously  the  same,  the  numeral ybur,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
in  all  of  them,  disagrees  with  the  north-western  dialects.  Among 
the  people  of  Mangari,  in  the  island  of  Rores,  the  first  four  nume- 
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rals  are  peculiar,  and  so  is  the  term  for  six,  all  the  rest  being  the 
general  ones*  But  then,  again,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  principal 
countries,  there  are  examples  of  the  general  numerals  not  having 
been  adopted  at  all.  Thus,  the  people  of  Timbora  in  the  island 
of  Sumbawa  have  not  adopted  one  of  the  Malay  numerals,  yet 
tfiese  people  are  not,  as  Mr.  Marsden  suspects,  Negritos,  but  of 
the  yellow  complexioned  race,  as  we  are  enabled  to  say  from 
having  frequently  seen  them,  and  their  state  of  civilization  is  only 
second  to  that  of  the  principal  nations.  The  general  numerals 
have  been  equally  rejected  by  the  people  of  Ternate  up  to  twenty, 
yet  these  people  constitute  the  principal  nation  of  the  Moluccas* 
and,  on  the  first  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  that  part  of  the 
world,  had  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  power  and  civili- 
zation. The  Negritos,  like  the  yellow  complexioned  race,  have, 
.when  circumstances  have  been  favourable,  adopted  the  gene- 
ral numerals ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  adopted  them  when  they 
have  been  civilized  enough  to  see  that  they  stood  in  need  of  them* 
Thus  we  see  them  existing  in  the  language  of  New  Guinea, 
where  the  Negritos  appear  to  have  made  greater  progress  in  civi- 
lization than  anywhere  else,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  which  they  have  long  held  with  many  of  the  civilized 
tribes  of  the  west. 

What  is  the  deduction  from  these  statements?  Not  surely  that 
all  the  languages  are  dialects  of  one  tongue,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences pointed  out  are  the  natural  effect  of  progressive  emigration 
and  the  lapse  of  time.  We  conceive  the  numerals  to  have  been  first 
borrowed  from  one  nation,  from  which  they  were  immediately  or 
mediately  propagated,  each  rude  tribe  adopting  them  wholly  or 
in  part,  or  totally  rejecting  them,  according  to  its  necessities. 
Those  who  had  already  invented  terms  for  the  numerals  through- 
out, would  reject  them  at  once,  as  not  standing  in  need  of  them. 
Those  who  had  learned  to  count  as  far  as  four,  or  ten,  or  twenty, 
would  adopt  the  terms  respectively  higher  than  these  only,  and 
those  who  bad  no  numerals  of  their  own,  or,  at  least,  a  very  in>- 
perfect  scale,  would  adopt  the  easy  and  convenient  one  presented 
to  them.  In  all  this,  a  good  deal  would,  as  in  every  instance 
of  the  sort,  depend  upon  accident  and  caprice.  While  the  new 
scale  in  general  would  be  adopted,  particular  terms  of  the  native 
language  might  still,  from  habit,  be  retained,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  Malay,  the  Sunda,  and  others  already  alluded  to.  Even 
in  adopting  the  general  terms  for  numbers,  we  discover  some 
anomalies,  which  can  only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  understanding  among  a  barbarous  people. 
In  some  of  the  languages,  for  example,  instead  of  adopting  the 
common  terms  for  six,  seven,  and  eight,  they  say  clumsily,  ^t^e 
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and  07ie,  Jive  and  two,  and  two  fours.  In  so  far  as  respects  the 
integrity  of  the  words  of  the  original  or  prevalent  language,  it 
will  be  found  most  perfect  among  the  more  improved  nations, 
and  chiefly  among  those  possessed  of  an  alphabetical  character; 
but^  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  whole  scale^  the  departure,  in  ge- 
neral, will  be  found  least  among  the  more  rude  and  distant  tribes; 
or,  in  other  words,  among  those,  who,  having  no  numerals  of  their 
own  or  extremely  limited  ones,  adopted  the  foreign  ones  in  a  mass, 
as  humble  imitators. 

To  what  nation  then  did  these  numerals  originally  belong? 
We  should  be  disposed  to  answer,  with  considerable  confidence, 
to  the  civilized  nation  with  whose  terms  there  appears  to  be  the 
most  general  accordance  throughout ;   and  also  to  hazard  a  cod« 

^'ecture  that  this  nation  was  the  Javanese,  for  of  all  the  civilized 
anguages,  that  of  this  people  presents  the  most  general  accord- 
ance with  the  numerals  throughout.  Let  the  reader  take  the  few 
following  examples  in  support  of  this  hypothesis : — 


£nglish. 

One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Seven. 

Eight. 

Kine. 

Ten. 


Easter 

Mada- 

Javanese. 

Bugis. 

Mangari. 

Otaheite. 

Island. 

gascar. 

Sa. 

Sedi. 

Sa. 

Tahi. 

Tahi. 

Lssa. 

Loro. 

Duwa. 

Sua. 

Rua. 

Rua. 

Rue. 

Telu. 

Tolu. 

Talu. 

Toru. 

Toru. 

Telu. 

Papat. 

Opak. 

Pa. 

Maba. 

Ha. 

ElFat. 

Lipa. 

Lima. 

Lima. 

Rima. 

Rima. 

Lime. 

Nenum. 

Onong. 

Ana. 

Ono. 

Hono. 

Ene. 

Pitu. 

Pitu. 

Petu. 

Hitu. 

Hidu. 

Fitu. 

Wolu. 

Aruwa. 

AIo. 

Varu. 

Varu. 

Vaiu. 

Sanga. 

A sera. 

Sioh. 

Iva, 

Hiva. 

Siva. 

Sepuluh. 

Sopulo. 

Saputah. 

Ahuru. 

Anahuru. 

Fulu. 

Malay. 

Sata. 

Dua. 

Tiga. 

Ampatt 

Lima. 

Anam. 

Tujuh. 

Delapan. 

Sambilan. 

Sapuluh. 


It  should  be  added,  that  to  the  term  expressing  the  numeral 
one,  is  frequently  added  in  an  abbreviated  form  the  words  **  seed,** 
"  fruit,"  or  "  stone,"  the  substances  with  the  aid  of  which,  and 
before  the  invention  of  figures,  the  first  calculations  were  pro- 
bably made.  One  of  the  most  universal  terms  throughout  is  that 
for  five,  which,  in  some  of  the  languages,  particularly  those  of 
Celebes  and  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  also  means  the  hand, 
obviously  in  reference  to  the  five  fingers.  If  any  of  the  other 
numerals  could  be  as  satisfactorily  traced  to  the  same  quarter,  we 
should  be  disposed  there  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  numerals;  bat 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  general  accordance  is,  upon  the  whole, 
greatest  with  the  language  of  Java. 

With  respect  to  the  other  four  and  twenty  words  given  by  Mr. 
Marsden,  the  coincidence,  in  the  different  languages,  is  no  doubt, 
very  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  unaccountable.  We  have  little  hesi- 
4ation  in  considering  them  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  different 
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tribes  and  nations  one  from  another,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the 
numerals.  Few  of  these  can  be  said  to  have  the  same  universality 
as  the  numerals,  and  many  of  them  differ,  indeed,  in  almost  every 
different  dialect.  This  applies  to  the  very  first  word  on  the  list, 
^*  man/'  in  which  there  is  much  variation  among  the  different 
tribes.  Not  only  this,  but  in  two  or  three  of  the  languages  the 
word  happens  to  be  expressed  by  a  Sanscrit  term.  In  the  word 
for  **  eyes/' "  mata/'  there  is  perhaps  the  most  general  agreement* 
Even  here,  however,  we  have  totally  distinct  terms  to  express  this 
object,  and  that  too  in  the  centre  of  the  great  archipelago  and 
among  civilized  tribes,  the  same  generally  that  had  rejected  the 
prevailing  numerals.      The  **  moon"  is  another  word  of  very 

feneral  acceptance,  the  common  term  being  "  bulan"  or  "  wulan." 
■"rom  this,  however,  there  are  a  great  many  exceptions,  and  when 
we  get  into  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  term  nearly  ceases  alto- 
gether, a  peculiar  and  prevalent  term  of  the  languages  of  that 
part  of  the  Oceanic  region  being  commonly  substituted  for  it. 

There  is  one  class  of  words,  the  general  but  not  universal 
prevalence  of  which  may  be  rationally  traced  to  one  source; 
that  connected  with  useful  discoveries,  or  which,  at  least,  would  be 
deemed  discoveries  by  a  rude  people,  such  as  the  names  of  the 
metals,  the  names  of  grains,  fruits,  and  other  useful  plants,  and 
those  of  many  of  the  domesticated  animals,  both  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds, together  with  some  terms  connected  with  the  useful  arts* 
The  following  are  examples: -iron,  steel,  tin,  gold,  sulphur, 
diamond,  rice,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nut,  mangoe,  mangosteen,  tama* 
rind,  nutmeg,  maize,  palma-christi,  hog,  ox,  buffalo,  goat,  horse, 
duck,  peacock,  artisan,  weave,  shuttle,  file,  axe,  dagger,  sword, 
spear,  money.  All  the  words  here  named  are  clearly  uncon- 
nected with  any  foreign  language.*  When  the  object  of  disco- 
very has  been  introduced  from  abroad,  it  will  very  generally  be 
found  to  be  expressed  in  a  foreign  language,  and  the  word,  first 
introduced  by  one,  will  present  itself  with  little  or  no  variation, 
through  the  whole  series  of  languages  that  have  adopted  it* 
Thus,  from  the  Sanscrit,  we  have  the  terms  for  silver,  copper, 
pearl,  cotton,  silk,  indigo-dye,  black-pepper,  sugar,  goose,  spin- 
ning-wheel, witness,  fortress,  crown,  king,  together  with  many 
mythological  and  some  legal  terms.  Of  the  last  class  of  words, 
the  Arabic  has  necessarily  furnished  a  considerable  share,  and  the 
very  same  words  will  be  found  in  almost  every  language  into 
which  the  Arabic  has  been  introduced,  testifying  their  admission 

*  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  words  as  fire, 
son,  moon,  stars,  and  even  stone,  may  have  originated  in  the  worship  of  these  objects, 
and  that  they  may  in  fact,  like  many  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  words,  have  been  originally 
mythological  terms. 
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through  a  common  channel.  If  the  Indians  and  Arabs^  strangers 
of  a  distant  country,  have  extended  their  religion,  their  language, 
and  several  of  their  arts,  from  Sumatra  to  the  most  remote 
of  the  Philippines  and  Moluccas,  and  this  too  with  remarkable 
uniformity :  what  argument  is  there  against  the  supposition  that 
a  civilized  nation  or  nations  of  the  Oceanic  region,  with  longer 
time  and  better  opportunities,  should  have  exercised  a  similar  and 
a  still  more  extensive  influence  ?     Surely  none  whatever. 

To  our  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  people,  who  bad  made  an 
earlier  start  in  civilization  than  the  other  tribes  of  the  Oceanic 
region,  and  who  disseminated  their  language  amongst  the  rest,  the 
obvious  objection  is,  that  no  such  nation  and  no  such  language 
now  exists,  or  can  be  proved  ever  to  have  existed.    Mr.  Marsdeo^ 
indeed,  considers  the  existence  of  either  as  *'  imaginary  only/' 
That  there  is  no  distinct  record  to  support  the  hypothesis,  ive 
readily  admit,  but  the  analogy  of  languages  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  is  in  its  favour.     Supposing  that  the  Brahmins  had  not 
preserved  the  Sanscrit  language  embodied  in  writing,  we  should 
bave  been  at  the  present  day  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  vast  number  of  words  of  that  language  to  be  found  in 
all  the  poly-syllabic  languages  of  the  east  and  west,  (except  Ae 
Semitic  class,)  as  we  are  to  account  for  the  number  of  native 
words  that  are  common  to  the  Oceanic  languages.  Of  the  people 
who  spoke  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  of  the  country  which  tbey 
inhabited,  in  the  absence  of  all  historic  record,  we  are  just  as 
Ignorant  as  of  the  people  and  language  which  we  suppose  to  have 
produced  so  wide  an  influence  over  the  Oceanic  region.    If  we 
were  to  imagine  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  contain,  like 
the  Sanscrit,  nothing  better  than  mythological  nonsense  and  ex- 
travagant faUe,  and  to  be,  like  that  literature,  utterly  deficient  in 
the  materials  of  historic  truth,  how  should  we  be  able  to  account, 
except  by  a  process  similar  to  that  which  we  have  adopted  in 
examining  the  Oceanic  languages,  for  the  multitude  of  words  o( 
both  tongues  to  be  found  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe! 
The  French  and  Italian  numerals,  for  example,  are  all  borrowed 
from  the  Latin  language,  and  we  should  certainly  have  no  other 
means  of  tracing  these  to  their  origin,  except  the  method  which 
we  have  pursued  in  tracing  the  Oceanic  numerals. 

But,  although  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  Oceanic 
word  in  different  languages  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  Island  is 
sufficiently  striking,  the  great  body  of  each  language  will  still  re- 
main unaccounted  for,  after  making  every  allowance.  The  safest 
course  here,  and  that  which  we  mean  to  pursue,  is,  to  bring  this 
nt  oQce  to  the  test  of  experiment.  Mr.  Thomsen's  Vocabulary 
of  the  Bugis  language  contains  in  all  1900  words  in  Malay  nud 
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Bugis.  These  are  two  of  the  principal  languages  of  the  archi-> 
pelago^  and  the  nations  that  speak  them  are  of  all  the  people 
inhabiting  these  countries,  the  most  adventurous  and  the  most 
irequently  in  communication  with  each  other,  both  through  trade 
and  through  settlement  in  each  other's  countries.  Out  of  1022 
nouns,  there  are  318  which  are  the  same,  leaving  704  totally  dis- 
similar; but  of  those  that  are  the  same,  87  belong  to  the  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic  languages,  and,  therefore,  being  common  to  the  Malay 
and  Bugis,  must  be  deducted,  which  will  reduce  the  nouns  that 
are  the  same  to  231.  Of  35  pronouns,  there  are  but  4  which 
are  alike,  or  rather  which  appear  to  be  so,  for  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  certainty  that  they  are  identical.  The  number  of  adjectives  is 
$68^  of  which  but  18  are  the  same,  two  of  which,  however,  are 
Arabic.  The  number  of  verbs  is  417,  of  which  50  agree,  but  of 
these  50  seven  are  either  Arabic  or  Sanscrit.  The  adverbs  are 
69  in  number,  of  which  three  only  agree,  one  of  them  being 
Sanscrit.  The  prepositions  amount  to  26;  here  there  is  no 
agreement.  The  conjunctions  amount  to  16,  of  which  two  only 
agree^^  and  these  are  Arabic.  The  number  of  interjections  is  six, 
and  here  there  is  no  semblance  of  similarity.  The  result  of  the 
ivhole  is,  that,  out  of  1900  words,  there  are  but  296  (exclu- 
sive of  the  numerals,  which  differ  materially,)  that  are  common 
to  both  languages.  Thus,  in  so  far  as  the  comparison  goes,  five 
parts  out  of  six  of  both  languages  remain  unaccounted  for.  The 
identity  is  most  remarkable  in  the  nouns  or  names  of  things ;  it 
18  less  so  in  the  adjectives  and  verbs,  which  according  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  Oceanic  languages,  are  easily  convertible  into  nouns; 
while  in  the  particles  it  almost  entirely  vanishes. 

It  would  appear  from  this,  that  but  a  moderate  proportion  of 
words,  after  all,  is  common  to  these  two  languages,  and  what  is 
true  of  them  may  be  asserted  of  any  other  two  or  more  of  the 
same  region.  In  our  own  language,  perhaps  not  less  than  two- 
Aards  of  the  whole  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  either  directly,  or 
Mediately  through  the  French,  and  yet  neither  Latin  nor  French, 
but  Saxon,  is  the  stock  from  which  our  tongue  is  derived ;  as 
18  clearly  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  particles,  which  in  very  few 
instances  are  either  Latin  or  French.  In  the  Malay  language, 
of  which  the  whole  vocabulary  may  be  estimated  at  7000  words, 
there  are  nearly  300  Sanscrit,  and,  although  many  of  them  be 
essential  words,  it  would  be  very  foolish  to  consider  the  Sanscrit 
as  the  original  stock  of  the  Malay.  When  we  state  that  the  parti- 
cles afford  the  best  test  of  affinity  or  otherwise  of  languages,  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  understood  that  any  of  those  neighbouring 
nations  do  not  occasionally  borrow  from  each  other.    The  list 
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which  we  give  shows  that  they  occasionally  do.  But  the  same 
languages  occasionally  borrow  particles  and  other  words  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  even  from  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit.  Thus 
we  have,  from  these  tongues,  in  the  Malay,  such  particles  as, 
"  like/'  '*  because,"  *'  between,"  •'  with,"  and  terms  of  such  fre- 
quent usage  as  "  all,"  **  do,"  "  was,"  &c.  These,  however,  are 
but  rare  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.* 

Such  words  as  Mr.  Marsden  has  given  are  pot,  in  fact,  as  already 
stated,  of  the  class  from  which  the  common  origin  of  two  or  more 
languages  can  be  proved.     They  are  such  as  are  very  readily  bor- 
rowed by  one  language  from  another,  and  this  is  clearly  shown  bj 
the  prevalence,  in  many  of  the  languages,  of  Arabic,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  of  Sanscrit  words,  for  things  of  the  most  common 
occurrence,  as,  "  man,"  already  alluded  to,  "joint,"  **  shoulder," 
"head,"  "dust,"  "seed,"  "  smell,"  «' flavour,"  "steal,"  "crawl," 
*'  clean,"  ^'  name,"  "  enemy."      In  some  languages  the  Sanscrit 
word  has  been  adopted,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  native  one,  for 
objects  clearly  indigenous,  as  **  honey,"  "  elephant,"  **  horse,"  &c« 
There  is  little  doubt  but  the  mere  sound  of  a  word,  its  euphonj, 
and  nothing  else,  has  often  recommended  it  to  adoption,  and  that 
most  of  those  above  enumerated  have  been  naturalized  on  this 
principle.      The  Bali  language,  adopting,  generally,  the  Java- 
nese numerals,  takes  the  Sanscrit  numeral  for  *'  ten,"  and  follows 
it  up  in  all  its  compounds  to  a  hundred.  Several  of  the  languages, 
possessing  native  terms  generally  for  the  names  of  the  winds, 
borrow  from  the  Sanscrit  that  for  the  north  wind.      All  this  can 
only  be  owing  to  the  foreign  word  having  displaced  the  native  one, 
as  few  of  the  languages  can  be  supposed  to  be  so  deficient  as  to 
want  vernacular  expressions  for  such  ideas  as  are  now  referred  to; 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  proved  by  their  currency  in  a  great  many  of 
the  languages,  and  by  their  existence  as  obsolete  synonymes  in 
others. 

We  agree  entirely  with  Home  Tooke,  in  thinking  that  it  is 
to  the  particles  that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  common  origin  of 
languages.  Let  the  East-Insular  languages  then  be  tried  by  tbis 
test,  which  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  them,  and  see  what  will 
be  the  result.  The  following  table  will  assist  us  in  forming  a 
judgment. 

•  Our  old  English  borrowed  a  few  particles,  sti-ictlj  so  called,  from  the  French,  ^ 
their  admission  being  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  they  have»  for  tbeowj 
part,  become  obsolete.  The  following  are  examples,  '*  Certes,"  '*  sans,"  "  inaugre/ 
•*  point*'  (negation),  "  point  de  vise*'  (exactly),  '*  prest*'  (ready),  "  amort"  (t^ 
less),  **  amain'*  (vigorously). 
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Languages  of  the  Oceanic  Regfom  5§& 

The  first  two  specimens  in  this  table  are  written  languages  of 

Sumatra^  the  two  next  written  languages  of  Java,  and  the  last  is 

the  principal  written  language  of  Celebes.   Between  the  first  four 

there  is  here  and  there  an  identity^  as  might  be  looked  for  from 

the  propinquity  of  the  nations  who  speak  them.     It  must  be  ob» 

served,  however,  that,  in  several  instances  of  similarity,  the  words 

are  confined  to  the  written  languages  and  are  not  used  orally, 

while  some  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Sanscrit, — these  also, 

for  the  most  part,  being  commonly  confined  to  the  written  speech. 

ISetween  the  first  four  languages  and  the  last,  or  the  Bugis,  there 

is  scarcely  any  similarity,  and  certainly  none  that  is  not  accidental* 

Indeed,  it  must  strike  the  reader  at  a  glance  that  it  is  a  language 

of  a  totally  difierent  origin. 

But  there  are  other  classes  of  words,  besides  the  particles, 
^Irich  will  enable  us  to  judge  whether  or  not  two  or  more  lan- 
guages be  derived  from  the  same  stock.  The  auxiliary  and  some 
other  verbs  of  frequent  occurrence  are  of  this  description ;  thus 
the  verbs,  "  be,"  "  was,"  "  will,"  ''  let,"  "  may,"  *'  do,"  "  take," 
■^hich,  with  very  partial  exceptions,  are  difierent  in  all  the  Oceanic 
languages,  will  show  each  of  these  languages  to  be  in  itself  a  dis- 
tinct and  original  tongue.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
person  are  of  the  same  nature.  In  these,  in  which  the  Oceanic 
Janguages,  but  particularly  the  most  improved  of  them,  are  very 
copious,  the  neighbouring  languages  very  frequently  borrow  from 
each  other,  but  still  retaining  the  native  term  as  that  of  most  fre- 
quent and  familiar  use. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  our  conclusion  is,  that  each  Oceanic^ 
language  is  of  separate  and  distinct  origin, — and  that  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  spoken  communicated  words  to  each  other 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  neighbourhood,  or  extent 
of  intercourse  between  them,  the  ruder  and  weaker  tribes  com- 
monly borrowing  from  the  most  improved  and  powerful.  On 
this  principle,  the  difierent  languages  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes  or  groups,  and  named  after  the  nation  which  seems  to 
have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  its  propagation.  The 
first  or  Malayan  group,  includes  Sumatra,  the  peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, and  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Borneo,  over  which  the 
Malayan  language  exercised  such  influence.  The  second  or  Ja- 
vanese  group,  includes  the  island  of  Java  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  of  Madura,  Bali,  and  Lombok ;  in  these  the  Javanese,  a 
language  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Malayan,  pre- 
vailed. The  third  or  Bugis  group,  from  the  name  of  the  prin- 
cipal nation  and  language  of  Celebes,  extended  itself  over  the 
islands  of  Bouton,  Salayer,  and  Sumbawa,  and  part  of  the  soudi 
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coast  of  Borneo^  whore  the  Bugis  settled  and  founded  states. 
The  Bugis  language  differs  very  materially  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding. The  fourth  or  Philippine  group,  in  which  the  Tagala 
language  has  probably  the  greatest  influence,  takes  in  the  great 
archipelago  of  the  Philippines,  including  Mindanao,  the  cluster 
of  the  Sooloo  islands,  with  Palawan,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
southern  promontory  of  Borneo.  In  \S[iQ fifth  or  Molucca  group, 
the  leading  influence  was  probably  exercised  by  the  language  of 
the  most  civilized  nation,  the  people  of  Ternate.  A  sixth  group 
will  embrace  the  South  Sea  Islands,  inhabited  by  the  yellow- 
complexioned  race,  whose  languages,  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Ellis  in  his  Polynesian  Researches,  possess  a  great  number  of 
M'ords  that  are  common  to  all  the  dialects  of  the  South  Sea,  bat 
which  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  northern  or  western  Oceanic 
nations.  A  separate  group,  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
might  be  formed  of  the  languages  spoken  from  Flores  to  Timor 
inclusive,  by  that  race  which  is  neither  yellow-complexioned  nor 
Negrito,  but  partakes  of  both,  and  which  we  have  conjectured  to 
be  a  third  and  distinct  Oceanic  race. 

To  attempt  any  classification  of  the  languages  of  the  Negrito 
tribes  would,  from  our  ignorance,  be  a  hopeless  undertaking. 
From  the  little  that  we  do  know  of  them,  they  would  seem,  as 
we  might  very  well  expect,  to  differ  even  more  from  each  other 
than  they  do  from  the  languages  of  the  yellow  complexioned 
race,  or  as  much  as  the  most  dissimilar  of  these  differ  from  each 
other.  In  truth  they  will  probably  be  found  not  to  admit  of  any 
such  classification.  The  language  of  each  tribe  among  this  race 
will  in  all  likelihood  be  found  distinct  and  original,  and,  where* 
ever  there  are  words  in  common,  it  will  be  only  where  an  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  has  made  the  communication  easy  and 
readily  available,  to  a  people  so  exceedingly  rude,  weak,  and  ig- 
norant.  Specimens  have  been  obtained  of  the  dialects  of  the 
Negritos  of  the  Andaman  islands,  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  of 
New  Guinea,  and  of  those  of  several  tribes  of  Australia;  but, 
except  in  a  few  instances  in  the  Australian  languages,  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  the  tribes,  there  is  no  semblance 
of  affinity  between  any  of  them ;  an  analogy  which  tends  mate- 
rially to  discredit  the  hypothesis  which  would  attribute  a  common 
origin  to  the  languages  of  the  yellow  complexioned  race. 

The  particles,  we  repeat,  afford  a  much  better  test  of  the  filia- 
tion of  a  language  than  any  other  class  of  words.  By  a  com- 
Jarison,  for  example,  of  the  particles  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
rench  languages,  with  those  of  the  Latin,  the  three  firist  are 
shown  to  be  derived  from  the  last.     But  a  comparison  of  the 
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Latin  particles  with  the  Greek  will  show^  what  is  now  fully  ad^- 
mitted,  (although  the  contrary  was  once  asserted^)  that  the  Latin 
is  not  derived  from  the  Greek. 

We  have  thus,  we  flatter  ourselves,  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the 
objections  to  our  theory,  that  an  ancient  language,  long  extinct, 
iias  given  rise  to  the  considerable  number  of  words  which  are 
Found  to  be  common  to  so  many  of  the  Oceanic  languages.  In 
iriiat  country,  or  by  what  people  this  language  was  spoken,  must 
l>e  entirely  matter  of  conjecture.  The  influence  of  this  lan- 
^age  upon  the  existing  Oceanic  tongues,  we  conceive  to  have 
lieen  quite  of  a  difl^erent  character  to  that  which  the  Latin  has 
szercised  over  the  French,  the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish;  we  take 
t| .  to  have  been  more  like  that  which  Latin  exercised  over  the 
Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  languages,  the  Sanscrit  over  the  lan- 
guages of  Hindoostan,  or  the  Arabic  over  the  languages  of  the 
aations  that  embraced  Islamism,  such  as  the  Turkish  and  Persian. 

It  should  be  here  observed,  that  what  are  called  in  Europe  dia- 
lects, or  the  subdivisions  of  one  language,  under  different  names, 
much  modified  by  time  and  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  of  the  Scotch  and  English,  or  the  Erse 
ind  Irish,  have  no  existence  among  the  Oceanic  nations.  Lan- 
guages here  which  have  different  names  are  never  dialects  of  each 
cither.  A  Malay  is  utterly  unintelligible  to  a  Lampong  or  a  Batta, 
ilthough  his  neighbours.  A  Sunda  is  unintelligible  to  a  Java- 
nese or  to  a  native  of  Bali,  although  the  three  languages  are 
imtten  in  the  same  character,  and  the  nations  speaking  them 
contiguous  to  each  other.  In  the  same  manner,  a  Bugis  is  unin- 
telligible to  a  Macasar,  although  their  languages  are  written  in 
the  same  character,  and  although  they  have  repeatedly  conquered, 
ind  been  conquered,  by  each  other.  If  we  are  to  credit  some 
voyagers,  this  is  not  the  case  in  many  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
A,  native  of  the  Society  Islands  is,  for  example,  described  in 
Cook's  Voyages  as  being  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  natives 
of  the  Marquesas,  distant  at  least  800  miles.  We  are  inclined 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  rather  to  believe 
liat  Tupia,  the  friend  of  Captain  Cook,  had  imposed  on  the 
llustrious  navigator  and  his  companions,  than  to  credit  a  story 
ilike  inconsistent  with  experience  and  analogy.  The  dialects  of 
the  same  language  which  exist,  however  distinct  the  people 
ipeaking  them,  are  but  trifling  modifications  of  what  may  be  con- 
ndered  the  parent  language ;  and  this  is  probably  in  a  great  mea- 
lure  owing  to  the  very  remarkable  simplicity  which  is  characteris- 
dc  of  the  structure  of  all  the  languages  of  the  Oceanic  region.  A 
Malay  of  Champa,  Johore,  and  Borneo,  have  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  each  other,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with 
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the  Bugis  of  Boni^  Tuwaju,  and  of  the  Boraean  colony  of  Cooti. 
They^  in  fact,  amount  to  little  more  than  provincial  Tariation8. 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  considered^  how  any  pofdon 
of  an  Oceanic  language^  to  whatever  country  that  language  be- 
longed, should  have  reached  points  so  exceedingly  remote  as 
Easter  Island  and  the  Sandwich  group  on  one  side.  New  Zea- 
land on  another,  and  Madagascar  on  a  third.  There  can  be  no 
question,  we  think,  but  that  the  language  must  have  been  com- 
municated from  the  populous  and  civilized  quarter  to  the  less  po- 
pulous and  civilized,  that  is,  except  in  the  instance  of  Madagasctr, 
from  west  to  east.  Any  other  theory  would  suppose  a  case  whidi 
has  never  happened  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  of  weakaMi 
barbarous  tribes  imposing  a  portion  of  their  language  upon  molt 
powerful  and  civilized  ones.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  understml 
how  such  a  language  should  have  spread  from  one  tribe  to  !&• 
other  within  the  tranquil  and  narrow  seas,  and  viith  the  assistaM 
of  the  steady  monsoons,  between  Sumatra  and  New  Guinea. 
Considering  the  many  islands,  not  very  remote  from  each  oth^, 
which  run  from  New  Guinea  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  it  is  p^ 
haps  not  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  words  of  a  western  lan- 
guage should  be  communicated  to  the  inhabitants  even  of  dieilfe 
distant  islands.  Monsoons,  or  winds  blowing  one-half  of  Ae 
year  from  east,  and  the  other  half  from  west,  are  now  ascertained 
to  prevail  as  far  as  the  island  of  Rotuma,  between  the  17dtfa  and 
iSOth  degrees  of  east  longitude,  which  in  the  course  of  ag^ 
would  carry  even  frail  native  praos  from  one  island  to  ano^, 
and  thus  propagate  the  common  language.  With  respect  to  tli6 
more  distant  countries,  considering  the  ignorance,  unskilftiheaii 
and  want  of  enterprise,  which  characterize  the  state  of  societjr, 
even  among  the  most  improved  of  the  insular  races — races  lAoA 
have  never  gone,  but  by  accident,  beyond  the  precincts  of  thedr 
own  peculiar  region — the  difficulty  of  rationally  accounting  for  it 
is  great.  The  matter  must  not,  however,  be  left  in  the  condition  rf 
a  miracle  or  wonder :  we  must  therefore  make  the  attempt. 

Beginning  our  examination  to  the  north  of  what  may  be  stricflj 
called  the  Oceanic  region,  the  first  and  nearest  countries  wlita 
occur,  although  not  strictly  within  that  region,  are  the  Nicobar 
and  Andaman  islands  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal — the  first  inhabited 
by  the  yellow  complexioned  race,  with  lank  hair,  and  in  a  Wf 
tolerably  civilized  state ;  and  the  last  by  a  Negrito  race,  in  the 
very  lowest  scale  of  human  existence.  The  nations  inhabitrqf 
these  two  groups  have  every  appearance  of  being,  physically,  the 
same,  respectively,  as  the  yellow  and  negro  races  of  the  Oceanic 
region,  and  yet  their  languages  not  only  differ  entirely  from  each 
other,  but  neither  of  them  contains  one  word  of  the  Oceanic  Ian- 
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;tifiges«  The  languages  of  the  Nicobar  group,  although  agreeing 
H  many  words,  appear  radically  to  differ  among  themselves.  It 
s  certainly  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  that  these  islands>  the 
trgest  of  which  is  not  above  100  miles  distant  from  the  north- 
test  extremity  of  Sumatra,  and  between  which  the  illustrious  na* 
7;ator  Dampier  sailed  in  an  open  boat,  should  not  contain  a  word 
the  Oceanic  dialects,  so  widely  spread  in  other  quarters;  neither 
le  they  seem  to  have  adopted  the  language  or  religion  of  the 
Siiidoos  or  Mohammedans.  The  natives  of  the  Nicobars,  how* 
Iter,  have  theirown  peculiar  numerals,  and  in  other  respects  exhibit 
ioiisiderable  evidence  of  an  indigenous  civilization ;  they  did  not 
iMErefore  stand  in  need  of  foreign  aid,  and  the  distance,  although 
Atort^  19  in  a  stormy  sea,  with  neither  monsoon  favourable.  It 
IHiy  be  added  that  the  languages  of  these  islands  are  polysyllabic, 
MmI  partake  in  no  respect  of  the  monosyllabic  languages  of  the 
ftdjttcent  continent.  The  existence  of  a  yellow  complexioned  race 
Ui  this  quarter,  and  so  near,  yet  with  wholly  distinct  languages, 
eoght,  one  might  suppose,  to  be  of  itself  quite  sufficient  to  de* 
Hfoy  the  theory  of  one  great  Oceanic  language. 
'The  first  point  where  we  discover  evidence  of  an  Oceanic  lan^ 

Ege  is  among  the  people  of  Champa^  both  on  the  shores  of  the 
na  sea,  and  on  the  gulph  of  Siam.  This  is,  however,  an  affair 
tf  comparatively  modern  times,  and  the  result  of  the  settlement  of 
U  Malay  colony  about  400  years  ago.  The  people  are  of  a  diffe- 
Pmt  race  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and,  speaking  a  po- 
Ijwyllabic  language  among  monosyllabic  ones,  are  distinct  to  the 
pfesent  day ;  and  their  speech^  of  which  we  possess  a  tolerably 
oopious  vocabulary,  is  nothing  more  than  a  slightly  modified  dia- 
lect of  the  Malay.^  We  find  the  next  traces  in  the  island  of 
Kmrmosa,  not  above  50  miles  from  the  coast  of  China.  The  west 
Isbast  and  plains  of  this  island  are  peopled  by  a  comparatively  re^ 
tetkt  Chinese  colony,  but  the  mountainous  eastern  side  by  an 
^original  race.  It  is,  of  course^  in  the  dialect  of  these  last  only 
that  traces  of  an  Oceanic  language  are  to  be  discovered.  From 
Meinity  and  similarity  of  words,  we  judge  that  these  people  re- 
vived the  Oceanic  dialect  through  the  medium  of  the  Philippines. 
The  distance  from  the  northern  part  of  Luconia  does  not  exceed 
800  miles,  and  with  the  westerly  monsoon,  which  is  the  mild  one 
III  die  China  seas^  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  even  in  a  very 
rode  state  of  navigation,  in  passing  from  the  last  to  the  first. 
From  the  same  Philippines,  in  all  probability,  the  Oceanic  dia- 
lects were  communicated  to  the  Marianne,  the  Pelew,  and  the 
Cwroline  islands,  for  here  also  the  monsoons  are  propitious. 


*  Crtiffitrcfs  Joumttl  of  a  Bfission  to  Slam  and  Coclnn*Cbinat  p.  467. 
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Turning  now  to  the  south  east^  we  are  disposed  to  consider 
that  the  centre  from  which  the  Oceanic  language  was  commu- 
nicated in  this  quarter,  was  the  language  of  the  Bugis  of  Cele- 
bes. These,  to  the  present  day,  hold  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  Aru  islands  and  the  Negritos  of  New  Guinea,  and  pro* 
ceed  yearly  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  in  Australia,  to  fish  the 
Holothurion  or  Sea-Slug,  for  the  market  of  China.  To  the 
natives  of  New  Holland,  who  cannot  count  beyond  four,  and 
who  are  too  brutal  to  receive  any  useful  information,  they  have 
communicated  nothing.  If  in  the  course  of  this  voyage,  their 
praos  should  be  drifted  by  the  prevailing  easterly  wind  to  the 
westward,  they  would  naturally  keep  hold  of  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  fortune  and.  accident  might  conduct  them  to  the 
latitude  of  westerly  winds,  which,  in  due  course  would  bring 
them  down  upon  the  land  of  New  Zealand,  where  they  would 
first  discover  men  of  the  same  race  with  themiselves,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  barbarism  of  their  manners,  men  bold,  adventurousi 
and  not  inaccessible  to  a  rude  instruction.  The  praos  of  New 
Zealand  might  be  drifted  down  by  westerly  winds  even  as  far  as 
Easter  Island,  and  from  Easter  Island  the  trade  winds  would 
drift  them,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  upon  the  Marquesas 
and  the  Society  Islands,  from  whence  again  a  voyage  seems 
practicable,  even  with  praos,  and  within  the  trade  winds,  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  The  great  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  numerals  of  all  these  islands,  makes  this  hypothesis  not  im- 
probable ;  at  all  events,  it  wears  a  greater  air  of  probability  than 
the  supposed  existence  of  one  original  general  language,  of  which 
the  experience  of  the  rest  of  the  world  affords  no  example. 

We  have  only  now  to  consider  how  the  Oceanic  language  reach- 
ed Madagascar,  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Oceanic 
region,  Sumatra,  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  in  a  strait  di» 
rection.  This,  although  at  first  sight  the  most  difficult  circum- 
stance to  be  accounted  for,  turns  out,  in  reality,  to  be  one  of  the 
easiest,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  tends  to  illustrate  the  manner 
in  which  migration  and  dissemination  of  language  may  have 
taken  place  within  the  Oceanic  region  itself.  Since  our  own 
possession  of  the  Mauritius  and  its  dependencies  in  Madagascar, 
during  the  last  24  years,  several  praos,  drifted  from  Sumatra  by  the 
strength  of  the  north-east  monsoon,  and  carried  into  the  trade 
winds,  have  reached  Madagascar,  as  the  first  land,  with  several  of 
their  crews,  whose  lives  were  preserved  by  the  accidental  presence 
in  their  boats  of  a  few  cocoa  nuts,  which  served  them  both  as  food 
and  drink.  These  strangers,  arriving  among  a  very  rude  peopk 
such  as  the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  still  are,  (and  which  they 
would  be  in  a  still  greater  degree^  were  we  to  deprive  them  of 
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the  ideas  and  objects  which  are  expressed  Id  their  language  by 
Oceanic  terms,)  may  be  easily  conceived  in  a  condition  to  com- 
municate useful  instruction  to  them ;  more  particularly  when  such 
instruction  was  of  so  humble  a  character  as  not  to  be  above  the 
capacity  of  the  latter^  as  the  numerals^  and  the  name  of  rice^ 
an  article  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Madagascar,  and  the 
introduction  of  which  was  probably  owing  to  a  few  accidental 
kandfuls  found  in  the  drifted  praos  of  the  Oceanic  tribes.  That 
this  was  the  original  channel  of  communication  we  think  we  are 
warranted  in  assuming,  not  only  from  these  being  the  nearest 
countries;  but  from  the  striking  similarity  of  the  words  in  the 
respective  languages.  The  languages  of  Acheen  and  the  Nias 
.islands  are  probably  those  which  furnished  words  to  the  dialects 
of  Madagascar.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  refer  to  one 
.Qr.  two  languages  only.  Words  might  be  adopted  from  several 
of  the  Malayan  dialects,  according  to  the  tribe  of  strangers  that 
joeached  the  coast  of  Madagascar.  That  such  was  the  case,  is 
rendered  the  more  probable,  when  it  is  found  that  the  several 
dialects  of  Madagascar  do  not  always  employ  the  same  Oceanic 
term  for  the  same  thing.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  the 
real  number  of  Oceanic  words  that  exist  in  these  dialects,  is,  after 
all,  but  inconsiderable.  We  suspect  that  they  will  not  exceed  100 
or  1 50 ;  a  small  addition  indeed  to  a  language  which,  in  common 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  found 
to  contain  not  less  than  from  5000  to  6000  v/ords.  Neither  do 
the  borrowed  words  seem  to  be  radical,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  men  would  naturally  adopt  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  or 
such  as  all  languages  are  liable  to  receive  through  caprice  or  ac- 
cident, a  process  of  which  we  have  already  given  sufficient  exam- 
{)le8.  The  people  of  Madagascar  are,  in  reality,  a  Negrito,  or  at 
east  a  Negro  race,  and  if  the  Oceanic  words  found  in  their  lan- 
guage were  really  radical,  this  ought  to  prove  them  to  be  of  the 
yellow  complexioned  race,  and  disprove  that  part  of  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  theory,  which  proceeds  on  the  belief  that  the  languages 
^of  the  Negritos  and  yellow  complexioned  race  are  radically  and 
.  essentially  distinct. 

We  have  but  very  few  words  to  say  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  races  that  inhabit  the  Oceanic   region.     The  yellow  com- 

}>lexioned  bears,  as  already  noticed,  the  nearest  resemblance,  in 
brm  and  complexion,  to  the  Hindoo- Chinese  race  ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  and  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  evidence  of 
language  shows  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  connexion  between 
them.  The  Malays  and  Siamese  meet  at  the  seventh  degree 
of  north  latitude — their  territories  and  their  people  are  inter- 
,  mixed,  and  several  of  the  Malay  states  have  been  for  ages  sub- 
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ject  to  the  power  of  Siam ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  their  retpecttfv 
languages  and  manners  are  preserved  perfectly  distinct.  Ia?fn{ 
among  each  other,  they  continue,  to  almost  every  intent  and 
purpose,  two  distinct  nations.  The  Oceanic  tribes,  therefore, did 
not  emigrate  from  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries;  and  the  idea  oft 
Chinese  or  Tartar  origin  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  moment'i 
consideration.  Neither  did  they  emigrate  from  the  continent  of 
America.  An  examination  of  the  nearest  languages  of  that  con- 
tinent has  detected  no  resemblance  whatever  in  their  genioi, 
structure,  or  sound,  to  the  Oceanic  languages.  It  would  be 
auite  useless  to  attempt  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  country  of 
the  Hindoos,  of  the  Persians,  or  of  the  Arabs ;  for  from  all  tueil 
people  they  are  as  distinct  in  physical  form,  and  in  all  the  enea^ 
tials  of  language,  as  both  are  from  the  nations  of  Europe. 

With  respect  to  the  Negrito  races,  the  only  people  to  whom 
they  bear  the  least  resemblance  are  the  Negroes  of  the  continent 
of  Africa;  but  from  them  they  are  clearly  a  distinct  race,  beiitf 
eminently  wanting  in  the  stature,  figure,  and  general  phytictl 
form  of  the  Africans,  while  similarity  of  language  has  not  been 
proved  to  exist  in  even  a  single  instance.  Besides  this,  there 
IB  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  reaching  the  Oceanic  region  from 
Africa,  distant  from  3000  to  4000  miles,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a 
vigorous  trade  wind.  The  fable  of  a  Portuguese  ship  or  ships 
being  wrecked  on  the  islands  of  the  Oceanic  region,  with  African 
slaves  on  board,  *is  unworthy  of  all  sober  attention.  With  respect 
to  the  third  race,  if  such  it  really  be,  intermediate  between  the 
yellow  complexioned  and  the  Negrito,  nothing  whatever  exiili 
to  show  its  foreign  origin.  The  three  races  then  must  be  cot* 
eluded  to  be  aboriginal;  and  when  we  are  reduced  to  adopt tbii 
position,  we  are  certainly  in  no  worse  situation  than  when  m 
attempt  to  trace  the  migrations  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  races  of  the  Oceanic  islands  are 
peculiar,  like  those  inhabiting  Europe,  or  Africa,  or  America* 
An  indigenous  and  independent  civilization  has  sprung  up  among 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  many  ages  this  civilization  has  been 
gradually,  widely,  and  silently  spread,  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  explain.  History,  of  course,  makes  no  meiH 
tion  of  the  changes  which  this  civilization  has  effected,  because  a 
people  so  rude  have  no  history.  The  utmost  length  to  which  we 
can  carry  back  the  annals  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the 
Oceanic  region  does  not  exceed  six  centuries^  and  even  to  this 
length  we  can  only  proceed  with  the  aid  of  medals  and  mono- 
ments.  It  is  but  a  poor  antiquity  that  can  hardly  carry  us  back 
within  two  centuries  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England!  It  by 
no  means  follows,  however^  that  the  Oceanic  nations^  and  eveo 
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iheir  civil  ization,  are  not  of  very  considerable  antiquity ;  and  we 
ibalU  probably,  not  mislead  ourselves  if  we  ascribe  a  period  of 
afiveral  thousand  years  as  having  elapsed  between  their  emerging 
from  the  savage  state,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are  first  men« 
tioned  in  history.  To  the  civilized  nations  of  the  ancient  world 
they  were  nearly  as  unknown  as  the  inhabitants  of  America;  and 
IJhe  first  acquaintance  with  them  made  by  the  nations  of  modern 
JSurope  goes  little  further  back  than  three  centuries,  when  they 
were  found  very  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  civilization  as  that 
ill  which  they  exist  at  the  present  day. 

We  have  only  a  few  words  to  add  on  the  alphabets  and  literatiire 
of  the  Oceanic  races.  Mr.  Marsden  has  considered  the  alphabetic 
chmractera  in  a  second  section  of  his  dissertation  on  the  Polyne« 
•ian  languages.  The  alphabets  amount  to  seven  in  number,  (or  to 
e^tf  including  the  Sunda  alphabet  of  Java,  which  is  extinct); 
four  of  these  exist  in  the  island  of  Sumatra^  one  in  Java,  one  in 
Celebes,  and  one  in  the  Philippines.  Those  of  Sumatra  are  the 
Korinchi,"*^  the  Rejang,  the  Lampung,  and  the  Batta.  That  of 
Java  ia  the  Jawa  or  Javanese;  that  of  Celebes  is  the  Bugis;  and 
that  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  the  Tagdia.  Now  these  alpha- 
bets are  found  only  with  the  most  polished  tribes^  and,  indeed, 
there  is  no  powerful  and  numerous  nation  which  either  has  not 
bid,  or  now  has  not,  its  own  peculiar  alphabet.  Mr.  Marsden, 
tod  others  of  less  authority^  consider  the  whole  of  these  alphabets 
as  of  Hindoo  origin;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  four  out  of  the  seven  have  adopted  the  rhythmical 
classification  of  the  Dewa^nagari  alphabet  of  India.  Now,  the 
iwritten  characters  of  Europe  are  not  more  unlike  to  the  Dew^a^ 
Mgari  than  all  these  insular  characters  are;  and  all  these,  again^ 
are  as  di^erent  from  each  other  as  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  from 
tbe  Arabic.  The  Dewa-nagari  alphabet  itself,  judging  by  old 
iworiptiona,  does  not  materially  differ  at  the  present  moment 
firem  what  it  was  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  centuries  back,*!*' 
WBtd  it  is  nearly  the  same  now  throughout  every  nation  of  conti^ 
oental  India ;  while  the  civilized  nations  have,  in  general,  each 


*  Bfr.  Afaraden  bas.  we  tliink,  satiifactorily  proved  that  the  Korinchi  alphabet  was 
te  original  alphabet  of  the  Malays  before  the  adoption  of  the  Arabic  character,  and 
that  deafed  up  a  long  disputed  question.  The  Malays,  in  the  yectf  of  Christ  1|^ 
M^tM  a  colony  at  Singapore,  the  modern  British  settlement  of  the  same  aaipe, 
where  there  exists  a  long  inscription  on  a  rude  slab,  or  ratlier  mass  of  sand-stone,  in 
a  character  unknown  to  the  natives  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  suspect  it  to  be  tbe 
KArinofai ;  and,  if  the  supposition  be  well  founded,  the  Malays  probably  wrote  in  their 
(MMA  character  down  to  the  year  above  quoted. 

t  The  oldest  Dewa-nagari  inscription  found  in  India  is  dated  fS  years  before 
Christ,  and  was  translated  by  the  venerable  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  fifty  years  ago.-— 
^mAJiatU  Rgsearche$,  voL  ii.,  p.  131. 
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their  own  local  alphabet^  diiFering  from  it,  but  adopting  its  classi- 
fication, just  as  the  four  insular  alphabets  just  referred  to  do. 
The  alphabet  of  the  bordering  country,  Tibet,  indeed,  like  the 
Javanese,  Korinchi,  Sec,  has  not  adopted  the  rhythmical  classifica- 
tion. The  Malays,  with  the  addition  of  some  consonants  neces- 
sary to  their  language,  write  the  Arabic  character  precisely  as  the 
Arabs  do,  and  appear  to  have  been  doing  for  centuries:  yet  the 
Malays  have  been  writing  their  language  in  this  character  for 
nearly  700  years.  The  Javanese  and  Bugis,  when  they  write  their 
language  in  the  Arabic  character,  as  they  occasionally  dO;  write 
it  precisely  like  the  Malays,  and,  of  course,  as  the  Arabs.  On 
what  ground  then  can  we  suppose  so  vast  a  change,— so  cum- 
plete  a  metamorphosisi  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  native  alpha- 
bets of  the  Oceanic  races  ?  No  length  of  time,  change  in  the 
mode  of  writing,  or  in  the  writing  materials,  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  irreconcilable  dissimilitude  that  exists.  But  we 
have  local  evidence  to  show  that  no  real  change  has  been  made  in 
them  during  a  course  of  centuries.  The  Javanese  and  natives  of 
Bali,  whose  languages  are  as  distinct  as  English  and  Italian,  and 
who  have  had  little  or  no  communication  with  each  other  for  nearly 
four  centuries,  employ  the  same  character,  and  this  character  dif- 
fers as  little  as  that  in  which  the  natives  of  Italy  and  England  write 
their  respective  languages.  Yet,  during  most  part  of  this  time, 
the  materials  used  by  the  Javanese  have  been  pen,  ink,  and  paper; 
and  those  used  by  the  Balinese  iron-styles  and  palm-leaves. 
Again,  the  colony  of  Javanese,  settled  in  Palembang  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  who  for  nearly  four  centuries  have  been 
separated  from  the  parent  state,  still  write  the  Javanese  cha- 
racter  as  it  is  written  in  Java,  with  very  migute  and  trivial 
modifications.  The  practice  of  writing  ancient  inscriptions  in 
the  Pali  or  Kawi  character,  a  practice  also  common  with  the 
Hindoo-Chinese  nations,  precludes  us  in  general  from  referring  to 
these  for  evidence,  that  no  essential  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  insular  characters.  In  Java,  however,  there  are  a  few  ex* 
amples  of  genuine  Javanese  writing  on  stone  and  copper,  whichi 
making  proper  allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  materials,  shows 
that  no  essential  change  has  taken  place  for  several  centuries.  It 
may  be  further  added,  that  genuine  Dewa-nagari  inscriptions  on 
huge  masses  of  stone,  which  proves  that  they  were  of  local  com- 
position, have  been  found  in  Java;  and  in  these,  the  character, 
agreeing  entirely  with  that  of  India,  differs  wholly  both  from  the 
religious  and  popular  writing  of  that  island.  The  fact  of  some 
of  the  languages  having  adopted  the  Hindoo  classification  seems 
to  us  not  difficult  to  account  for.  The  literature  of  every  rude 
people  falls  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  and  as  the 
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priesthood  was  Hindoo^  or  professed  Hindooism^  it  is  not  un- 
natural to  suppose  that  they  should  adopt  the  arrangement  of 
their  sacred  character^  more  particularly  as  this  arrangement  is 
useful  and  convenient  for  assisting  the  memory.  It  may  be 
remarked^  however,  that  two  of  the  most  improved  nations,  the 
Javanese  and  the  Malays,  did  not  adopt  the  Hindoo  classifica- 
tion, although  the  evidence  of  language  and  other  testimony  shows 
that  it  was  upon  these  nations  that  Hindooism  made  the  deepest 
impression.  We  may  suppose  that,  in  this  case,  the  more  polished 
tribes  were,  as  usually  happens,  wedded  to  their  own  arrange- 
ment^  and  less  willing  than  ruder  ones  to  admit  innovation.  The 
Javanese,  at  least,  and  we  believe  the  Korinchis  and  Battas  have 
also  a  rhythmical  arrangement  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  would 
have  satisfied  them,  and  precluded  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  new 
one. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  us  from  looking  upon 
every  one  of  the  seven  alphabets  of  the  Oceanic  region,  as  distinct 
and  original — as,  not  only  not  borrowed  from  strangers,  but  also 
as  not  borrowed  from  each  other.  If  we  agree  with  M.  Goguet* 
in  considering  the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters  as  the  most 
surprising  effort  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  discovery  which  could 
only  have  originated  with  geniuses  of  the  first  order,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  believe  that  seven  or  eight  such  geniuses  must  have 
sprung  up  in  the  Oceanic  region.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  exist- 
ence of  these  alphabets  affords  proof  of  early  and  considerable 
civilization.  It  places  all  the  principal  nations  of  that  region 
much  higher  in  the  scale  than  any  of  the  native  nations  of 
Africa  or  America,  and  in  many  respects  above  those  of  northern 
Europe,  whether  Celts,  Germans,  or  Sclavonians,  before  they 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  letters  through  Greece  and  Rome. 

*'  I  am  not  afraid  of  asserting,"  says  M.  Goguet,  *'  that  perhaps  no 
discovery  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to  draw  men  from  primitive 
barbarism,  as  the  easy  practice  of  writing.  The  propagation  of  that 
art  has  contributed  more  than  all  other  causes  to  form  the  heart  and 
mind  of  nations,  to  soften  their  manners,  and  to  unite  and  hold  toge- 
ther the  bonds  of  society.  If  we  see  even  in  the  present  day,  in  several 
parts  of  both  continents,  savages  degrading  humanity  by  their  grossness, 
their  ignorance,  and  their  barbarism,  it  is  because,  deprived  of  the  use 
of  writing,  they  are  deprived  of  all  the  knowledge  which  necessarily 
depends  upon  it." — Origine  des  Lois,  tome  i.  p.  208. 

-  This  is  as  just  and  true  of  the  Oceanic  region,  as  it  is  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.     Of  all  the  nations  of  this  quarter  of  the 

world,  who  possess  the   art  of  writing,  the   Battas,  who,  un- 

.■■■■■  Ill <  I  ■  I II  i  '  '       I . I    ■■■      I  — — — — ^ 

*  L'Origine  des  Lois,    tome  i*  page  200. 
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der  certain  circumstances,  devour  human  flesh,  are  the  only 
people  addicted  to  bloody  or  cruel  rites.  All  the  Nepito 
nations,  who  are  in  so  barbarous  a  state  of  society,  are  utterly 
Ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters,  which,  indeed,  ceases  in  all  countries 
to  the  eastward  of  Celebes  and  the  Philippines ;  so  that  alpha- 
betic writing,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  graud  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  civilized  nations  of  the  west  and  the  savages  or 
barbarians  of  the  east. 

Exclusive  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  printing,  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  alphabetic  writing  is  of  the  same  frequency  of 
application,  and  of  the  same  usefulness  among  the  Oceanic 
actions  who  possess  it,  as  among  Europeans.  Mr.  Marsden 
obaerves  that  "  he  never  met  with  a  native  of  the  East  who  could 
read  even  his  own  writing  firmly,  and  without  a  degree  of  hesita- 
tion," and  he  quotes  the  authority  of  a  European  friend,  who 
describes  one  of  the  tribes  as  *'  spelling  the  syllables  audibly  or 
otherwise,  as  our  young  children  do  at  school.'*  This  is  strictly 
true,  but  true  only  of  the  Oceanic  and  Hindoo-Chinese  natiom. 
The  Chinese  read  their  language  fluently,  and  so  do  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India,  and  the  Hindoo  men  of  business  of  the  same 
country.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  with  the  Oceanic  nationsy 
since  their  alphabets  are  all  perfect  for  their  own  purposes,  ei- 
pressing  both  the  consonants  and  the  vowels,  without  a  redun- 
dant, a  defective,  or  a  dubious  letter  of  any  kind ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  circumstance  is  only  evidence  of  the  barbarism  and  imbeci- 
lity of  rude  nations  in  the  infancy  of  letters.  The  frequent  co^ 
respondence  which  exists  amongst  civilized  nations,  and  the  coa* 
atant  practice  of  reducing  everything  of  the  least  moment  to 
writing,  is  unknown  to  the  Oceanic  tribes.  It  is  only  affairs  of 
great  moment  that  they  ever  think  of  committing  to  writing,  4nd 
then  the  practice  obtains  of  employing  a  professional  amanuensis. 
All  this,  of  course,  leads  to  general  inexpertness.  Such  also  seeni 
to  have  been  the  case  in  the  early  history  of  writing  among  Ea- 
ropean  nations*  It  was  among  them  even  more  difficult  to 
practise  the  art,  than  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  greater  diflkally 
of  procuring  materials.  It  was,  in  fact,  employed  only  npoa 
solemn  and  important  occasions,  and  for  the  most  part^  in  all  pro- 
bability, for  state  and  religious  purposes. 

The  people  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  period  when  a  written  character  was  invented  amongst  them; 
but  in  this  respect  they  are  not  in  a  worse  situation  than  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  different  step»  by  which  they 
arrived  at  the  invention,  from  painted  representations  to  inere- 
glyphics^  from  hieroglyphics  to  the  Chinese  keys»  from  the  Chi- 
nese keys  to  syllabic  writings  and  finally  to  alf^abetic  writing* 
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were,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  M . 
Ooguet  concludes  that  pictorial  writing  existed  amongst  the 
Greeks,  becauste  in  the  Greek  language  the  same  word  means 
tb  Write  &nd  to  paint.  The  same  evidence  exists  in  the  Oceanic 
dialeeti;  for  the  same  term,  with  all  the  nations^  equally  expresses 
to  amte  and  to  paint;  and  this  is  the  only  testimony  we  are 
A¥Hife  of,  which  can  be  produced  regarding  the  history  of  the 
progress  of  writing  amongst  them. 

•  When  Europeans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Oceanid 
MtiotlS,  now  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  their  alphabetic 
mritingappears  to  have  been  exactly  what  it  is  at  the  present 
tty.  The  nutnber  of  their  letters  was  the  same  ;  their  arrange- 
tfMMt  Was  the  same ;  and,  in  short,  they  have  neither  advanced  nof 
retrograded  in  this  respect.  We  can,  as  already  shown,  go  three 
bnlidred  years  still  further  back,  and  show  them  in  possession  of 
tiphiibetic  writing.  The  Greeks  are  supposed  to  have  invented 
6t  itiiported  the  art  of  alphabetic  writing  300  years  before  the 
siege  of  Troy.  Let  us  suppose  the  Oceanic  nations,  600  years 
back,  to  have  been  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  so  far  as  th^ 
use  of  letters  is  concerned,  to  that  of  the  Greeks  at  th^t  famous 
liege,  and  between  that  period  and  the  invention  of  letters  among 
tbem,  we  may  fancy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks,  that  three 
centuries  would  have  elapsed  since  the  invention  of  writing.  This 
conjecture  would  carry  the  art  back  near  1000  years  from  the 
present  time;  but  when  we  consider  the  vast  difference  at  all  timeft 
between  the  intellectual  character  of  the  Asiatic  and  European 
need,  the  sluggishness  and  inactivity  of  the  first,  the  elasticity 
atid  vigour  of  the  last ; — the  proneness  of  the  first,  after  a  certain 
advance,  to  become  stationary,  and  the  disposition  of  the  last, 
after  making  the  first  start,  constantly  to  progress,  the  analogy  may 
^together  mislead  us,  and  we  tnay  thus  be  ascribing  a  much 
amailer  antiquity  to  the  invention  of  writing  among  the  Oceanic 
nations,  than  it  is  entitled  to;  and  this,  in  truth,  is  our  belief. 

Of  the  literary  compositions  of  the  Oceanic  nations,  not  much 
Med  be  said.  The  field  is,  indeed,  a  sterile  and  unproductive 
one.  These  nations  are  eminently  destitute  of  imagination,  of 
vigour,  and  above  all  things,  of  manly  common  sense.  In  thid 
latter  quality,  they  are  but  children  in  comparison  with  the  Chi- 
nese. In  imagination,  they  are  a  good  deal  below  the  standard  of 
the  Hindoos ;  while  for  sense  and  judgment,  they  are  upon  a  level, 
and  merely  upon  a  level,  with  the  Siamese,  the  Birmese,  and 
other  nations  of  the  same  race.  Their  literary  inferiority  be- 
GOttiei  tnore  striking  as  we  proceed  westward,  when  we  Com- 
pare them  with  the  Persians,  the  Turks  of  Asia,  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Jews  of  antiquity.     No  oompiirisotl  can  be  instituted  be- 
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Uveen  them  and  the  rudest  European  nations  of  any  age,  pos* 
sessed  of  the  art  of  writing,  in  any  one  of  the  qualities  we  have 
mentioned.  Compared  with  our  own  rude  ancestors  indeed,  even 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  they  are  but  children^ 
scarcely  capable  of  imitation.  The  Javanese  possess  almost  the 
only  indigenous  literature,  which  consists^  however,  of  nothing 
better  than  legends,  puerile,  improbable,  monstrous^  and  alike 
destitute  of  instruction  and  amusement.  All  their  literary  com- 
positions are  metrical,  and  the  metre  various^  formal,  and  peculiar, 
shows  it  to  be  national^  and  not  borrowed.  The  Javanese  legends 
have  been  translated,  or  rather  loosely  paraphrased^  into  the 
other  written  languages^  in  which  the  compositions  are  for  the 
most  part  in  prose,  a  fact  which  shows  their  comparatively 
modern  origin.  All  the  nations  have  borrowed  largely  from 
the  literary  compositions  of  the  Hindoos,  and  more  recently 
from  those  of  the  Arabs.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  borrow- 
ing does  not  consist  in  the  translation,  but  in  the  adoption  of 
such  parts  of  the  works  of  their  masters  as  are  suited  to  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  the  people.  The  fables  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Pilpay,  or  of  ^sop,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
sensible,  instructive,  and  respectable  work  which  has  been  ren- 
dered from  foreign  languages  into  the  Oceanic,  and  from  this  fact 
the  reader  may  judge  of  the  rest.  The  skill,  the  ingenuity,  the 
fancy  and  the  partiality  of  European  scholars  have  frequently 
succeeded  in  exhibiting  the  literary  productions  of  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia,  in  a  pleasing  or  attractive  garb,  because  here  there 
was  some  raw  material  to  work  upon;  but  the  poverty  of  Oceanic 
literature  forbids  us  to  expect  any  similar  result  from  it.  If  ever 
a  gleam  of  historic  truth  appears  in  the  literary  compositions  of 
these  races,  it.  is  scarcely  perceptible  through  the  dark  cloud  of 
fable ;  and  like  other  Asiatics,  but  to  a  still  greater  degree,  what 
they  will  know  in  future  ages  of  their  own  history  will  be  chiefly 
gleaned  from  the  authentic  notices  of  their  occasional  and  recent 
visitors^  the  Europeans.  Still,  the  study  of  the  Oceanic  lan- 
guages is  both  useful  and  interesting,  as  affording  the  only  sure 
means  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  a  considerable  and  a 
curious  portion  of  the  human  race,  spread,  or  more  correctly, 
scattered,  over  little  less  than  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
in  its  greatest  circle  and  in  its  most  productive  climates.  The 
study  of  the  affiliations,  institutions,  and  manners  of  a  people 
so  circumstanced,  and  who^  in  numbers  and  civilization,  far  ex- 
ceed the  native  inhabitants  of  the  American  continent,  cannot 
fail  to  afford  instruction,  amusement  and  profit  to  the  philosopher, 
the  moralist,  the  merchant,  and  the  statesman. 
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l^II. — Le  Brasseur  Roi,  Chronique  Flamand  du  Quator* 
e  Sikle.  Par  M.  le  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt.  (The  Brewer 
I,  a  Flemish  Chronicle  of  the  14th  Century.  By  Viscount 
iincourt.)     2  vols.  8vo.     Paris.    18S4. 

EUB  le  Vicomte  d'Arlincourt  was,  if  we  rightly  recol- 
}r  years  before  our  critical  labours  commenced,  a  frequent 
ate  for  public  favour  in  the  literary  world  of  France,  in 
3  of  epic  and  romance^  in  the  last  of  which  he  has  been 
onore  successful,  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  authority  of  title 
than  in  the  former.  His  epics,  long  since  condemned  to 
ink-makers^  we  have  not  seen,  therefore  cannot  speak  of; 
8  first  three  romances,  Le  Solitaire,  Le  Rene^at,  and 
f,  we  remember  reading,  and  the  impression  which  their 
1  made  upon  us  was  not  of  a  kind  to  make  us  very 
after  any  new  production  of  the  noble  Vicomte.  The 
f  those  romances,  stilted  and  inflated  almost  to  bombast, 
travagance  of  the  incidents,  and  the  gross  and  revolting 
)abilities  of  the  stories,  were  such,  as  to  make  the  reading 
n  alternately  a  source  of  pain  and  a  provocative  of  laughter; 
at  the  latter  was  by  no  means  a  feeling  peculiar  to  ourselves, 
1  proofs  in  the  parodies  that  appeared  of  one  or  all  of  them 
time  of  their  first  publication.  Nevertheless,  there  must 
een  some  attractive  or  redeeming  qualities  in  them  to  a 
lass  of  readers,  of  different  but  less  fastidious  taste  than 
ten  to  our  lot:  as  we  have  seen  editions  of  one  of  them  as 
i  the  tenth  or  twelfth,  of  another  the  eighth,  and  of  a  third 
thf  which,  to  all  appearance,  afforded  evidence  of  general 
irity  even  greater  than  that  of  our  great  deceased,  novelist 
f.  Appearances  however,  of  this  kind,  are  rather  deceitful : 
!r  it  was  that  the  public  got  tired  of  the  Vicomte,  or  that  he 
ed  of  writing  for  the  public,  we  know  not;  but  the  call  for 
sive  editions  of  an  author's  works  is  too  flattering  to  the 
ithor's  vanity  to  make  us  hesitate  much  in  attributing  the 
tency  or  total  cessation  of  his  appearances  to  any  thing  but 
ne  of  popularity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  cer- 
:  is  that  we  had  altogether  lost  sight  of  M.  le  Vicomte 
icourt  for  some  years.  A  stronger  inducement,  however^ 
le  desire  of  literary  fame  has  drawn  him  from  his  retreat.  His 
>n  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  Bourbons,  his  abhorrence  of 
nciples  and  practices  of  the  party  opposed  to  them,  and 
testation  of  Le  Roi-Citoyen,  whom  he  considers  as  that 
representative,  as  well  as  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of 
fs  Dix  and  Henri  Cinq  :■  such  are  the  motives  that  have  again 
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brought  him  forward  on  the  stage  in  one  of  his  old  characters. 
In  ihort,  M.  d'Arlincourt  has  fairiy  set  himself,  in  his  caj)ftcitjr  of 
fiovelistf  to  the  arduous  task  of  writing  down  Louis  Philippe  snd 
his  government,  by  a  series  of  historical  romances  drawik  from  the 
middle  age  of  French  history,  in  which,  while  the  horrors  of  re- 
bellions and  revolutions,  the  crimes  and  atrocities  of  their  imti- 
gators  and  abettors^  and  the  intrigues  and  cunning  practice!  of 
usurpers)  are  all  exhibited  with  due  emphasis,  parallel  paiMgei 
from  thts  history  of  the  Restoration,  and  the  ''  glorious  thrN 
days,'^  are  selected  and  applied  in  a  manner  sufficiently  pointed 
and  ingenious^  but,  we  dare  say,  by  no  means  pleasant  to  tbi 
objects  of  the  author's  satire*  The  present  is,  we  believ««  ths 
third  of  these  politico^historical  romances;  the  first  and  second 
being  Les  Ecorcheurs  (The  Flayers),  and  Le^  Rebellei  ism 
CharkB  VIIL  (The  Rebels  under  Charles  VIII.)  What  effect 
these  productions  have  yet  had  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  Lottil 
Philippe's  throne,  we,  in  our  quiet  London  retreat,  have  no  othir 
means  of  ascertaining  than  by  the  "  great  broad  sheet/'  i^hich  ii 
accessible  to  ail.  Judging  from  that,  we  suspect  that  M.  le 
Yicomte's  success  has  hitherto  been  but  small.  In  spite  of  all  hil 
denunciations,  the  "  King  of  the  French,"  the  "  crowned  repre* 
sentative  of  the  Revolution  of  July/'  still  bears  himself  '*  every  ineh 
a  king/'  as  much  the  most  legitimate  monarch  of  the  race.  Hit 
hostility  to  the  press  is  as  great  as  that  of  Charles  the  Tenth  etef 
was.  And  we  shrewdly  suspect  that  our  noble  author  is  solely 
indebted  to  the  form  ^  of  his  lucubrations  for  having  hithetto 
escaped  coming  into  contact  with  that  inexorable  personage, 
M.  Persil,  the  "  bfete  noire"  of  journalists,  whether  Carlist  or  re- 
publican. No*-^It  is  not  by  "  paper  pellets"  such  as  these  of 
M»  d'Arlincourt,  that  the  throne  of  the  Barricades  will  be  oHt» 
thrown,  and  a  third  '*  Restoration"  accomplished. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  reference  to  its  politics  that  ive  ate 
induced  to  touch  upon  the  novel  before  us>  but  for  other  reft* 
sons,  which  we  may  as  well  state.  In  the  first  place>  oar 
gifted  countrywoman,  Miss  Edge  worth,  having  written  hef  iMt 
admirable  novel,  Helerf,  to  exemplify  the  evil  consequences  r^ 
suiting  from  every,  even  the  slightest,  the  seemingly  most  inflO* 
c6nt|  deviation  from  truth,  we  could,  but  for  some  chronologieil 
difficulties^  almost  fancy  that  M.  le  Vicomte  had  been  tberel^ 
provoked  to  write  an  Atiti*Helen,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exempli' 
fying  the  evil  consequences  which  may  result  from  a  rigidly 
scrupulous  adherence  to  a  rashly^plighted  word.  At  least,  in  hil 
MraiBiur  Roi,  such  a  rigid  observance  of  rash  promises  it  is,  thtt 
compels  his  hero^  ivhom  it  characteriaes,  first  to  aesaseitaate  his 
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Itwful  prince,  Mrhom  he  loves  with  a  friendship  6veA  idolatfously 
impassioned,  and  next,  to  suffer  the  same  prince,  whom,  iti  Iridh 
phraseology,  he  htid  not  killed  dead,  to  marry  a  dishonoured  dam- 
sel. Nothing  but  sheer  good  luck  prevents  these  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  promise-keeping.  But  we  should  do  M.  d'Atlin* 
court  injustice  did  we  suspect  him  of  having  written  a  book  with 
fiewB  merely  ethical.  No :  his  "  Brewer  King"  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  a  political  romance,  designed  to  illustrate  the  tiiU 
of  revolution:  and  illustrate  them  it  does  with  a  vengeance. 
Our  Vicomte  is  not  of  the  milk  and  water  school :  no  painter  he 
of  mixed  motives  and  characters.  His  revolutionists  are  the 
plainest  spoken  set  of  selfish  knaves  we  ever  had  the  luck  to 
meet  with;  not  even  affecting  to  flatter  their  own  consciences  by 
the  profession  of  patriotic  views.  His  Arteville  (as  he  is  pleased 
10  Frenchify  the  name  of  the  great  Flemish  demagogue  Artevelde) 
10  not  a  well  meaning,  although  ambitious,  promoter  of  change 
and  convulsion,  whose  head  is  turned  by  the  extent  of  his  suc>* 
tfess,  by  the  power  that  he  obtains;  but  a  regular  crookbjkCk 
Richard  of  low  degree,  avowedly  to  himself  seeking  only  hlii 
own  advancement,  and  reckless  of  the  crimes  necessary  to  effect 
his  purpose«  Our  author,  perhaps,  lays  claim  to  the  merit  of 
impartiality  between  republicans  and  royalists,  because  Edwafd 
III.,  of  England/  appears  in  his  pages  pretty  nearly  as  selfish  and 
unprincipled  as  his  plebeian  majesty  of  malt  and  hops  himself; 
but  we  incline  to  refuse  him  that  praise,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
legitimate  sovereign  being  an  English  prince,  his  baseness  is  a 
jliatter  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  all  modern  Frenchmen,  whether 
Carlistes,  mouvement,  or  even,  we  believe, ^*wsf^  milieu  men. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our  second  reason  for  noticing  the  Brai* 
star  Roi;  namely,  that  it  is  founded  upon  a  portion  of  Flemish 
history  striking  in  itself  and  interesting  to  English  readers  from  its 
dose  connection  with  a  brilliant  period  in  our  own  annals.  The 
brewer,  Artevelde,  who  rebelled  against  the  Count  of  Flanders^ 
expelled  him  from  his  dominions,  and  usurped  an  arbitrary 
authority  such  as  the  hereditary  princes  had  never  dreamed  of 
exercising  over  the  free,  proud,  and  wealthy  burghers  of  the 
commercial  Flemish  cities^  was  the  close  ally  of  Edward  III.  of 
England^  and  the  immediate  cause  of  that  monarch's  assuming 
Itie  title  of  King  of  France ;  for  Artevelde  found,  that  however 
willing  to  drive  away  their  county  the  Flemings  entertained  scrif- 
n4ea  about  bearing  arms  against  their  count's  feudal  superior^  the 
French  monarch,  which  scruples  were  entirely  removed  by  Ed* 
ward's  bearing  that  character  as  King  of  France.  Artevelde,  aflef 
some  years  df  despotic  rule,  fell  by  the  hands  of  that  same  popu^ 
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lace  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  the  Count  of  Flanders 
was  not  long  afterwards  restored  to  his  throne. 

And  here  we  are  irresistibly  tempted  to  pause,  and, — first 
reminding  the  reader  that  the  period  of  history  here  treated  may, 
without  any  great  violence,  be  termed  the  commencement  of  a 
long  rebellion,  interrupted  by  restorations  of  more  or  less  dura- 
tion,  beginning  nearly  with  Jacques  van  Artevelde  and  closing 
with  the  fall  of  his  son  Philip,  some  forty  or  fifty  years  later,— 
to  deviate,  perhaps,  from  our  path  as  foreign  reviewers,  for  the 
purpose  of  instituting,  or  at  least  hinting,  a  comparison  between 
the  French  prose  romance  and  the  poetical  dramatic  romance  re- 
cently published  by  a  countryman  of  our  own,  upon  the  fate  of 
the  younger  Artevelde.*  To  the  points  of  contrast  we  may  advert 
before  we  have  done :  we  now  return  to  M.  d'Arlincourt. 

In  style  and  manner,  we  think  the  Brasseur  Roi  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  author's  earlier  romances.  This  may,  however, 
be  partly  owing  to  the  air  of  historic  truth  which  he  has  contrived 
to  fling  over  it^  chiefly  by  extracting  from  the  old  chroniclers  bits 
of  description,  fragments  of  speeches,  and  in  short,  whatever 
seemed  likely  to  answer  his  purpose.  A  mode,  however,  which, 
if  pleasing,  is  somewhat  empirical  and  inartificial,  compared  with 
Mr.  Taylor's,  who  has  produced  a  better  effect  by  really  and 
deeply  imbuing  his  imagination  with  the  spirit  of  those. old 
chroniclers,  and  of  the  times  they  paint. 

We  are  now  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  strange  story, 
(the  proper  epithet  for  most  of  the  author's  stories,)  which  he  has 
introduced  amidst  the  political  disorders  and  horrors  of  Artevelde's 
asendancy.  The  principal  personages  of  this  story  are  Urbin 
Winemare,  a  passionate  admirer  and  partizan  of  Artevelde,  and  a 
mysterious  female  named  Bertrade,  who  exercises  an  iucompre* 
hensible  but  irresistible  authority  over  the  triumphant  usurper. 
Urbin's  aflianced  bride,  Neolie,  is  torn  from  his  arms  by  an  armed 
band  wearing  the  colours  of  the  exiled  count;  and  Artevelde 
pledges  himself  to  procure  the  restitution  of  the  lady  upon  con« 
dition  of  Urbin's  luring  Louis  de  M&le,  the  count's  youthful  son 
and  heir,  to  the  Mariner's  Chapel  below  the  lazaretto  of  Ouden- 
burg,  near  Ostend,  by  an  appointed  day,  and  then  ^nd  there  mur- 
dering him,  and  delivering  up  his  corse  to  him,  Artevelde,  in  ex-* 
change  for  Neolie.  How  the  brewer-chief  is  to  obtain  possession 
of  Neolie,  if  she  be  actually  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  neither 
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Urbid  nor  the  Vicomte  pause  to  inquire.  Urbin^  in  consequencci 
pretends  to  desert  to  the  county  and  gains  his  confidence ;  but 
whilst  so  doing  becomes  almost  as  ardently  attached  to  young  Louis 
as  to  his  lost  bride  herself.  This  does  not  prevent  his  proceeding 
with  his  plot,  and,  by  means  of  forged  letters,  luring  the  young 
prince  to  Flanders.  We  shall  extract  the  scene  to  which  Urbin's 
adherence  to  his  word  gives  birth,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  in 
the  book.  Accident  has  separated  him  and  the  prince  from  their 
attendants,  and  they  are  wandering  in  a  forest  near  the  appointed 
scene  of  murder,  when  the  distraction  of  the  traitor's  air  alarms 
the  affectionate  boy,  who  says, — 

- "  '  Urbin,  you  seek  to  hide  from  me  your  secret  sufferings,  but  friend* 
diip  cannot  be  so  deceived.  Vainly  are  you  patient  under  agony  to  spare 
me ;  I  feel  your  pangs  through  my  whole  frame.  Wherefore  struggle, 
singly,  within  yourself,  against  a  stormy  crisis  of  life.  A  burden  is  less 
heavy  when  borne  by  two ;    Urbin,  suffer  aloud,  if  you  love  me/ 

"  Winemare  turns  suddenly  upon  the  august  outlaw :  his  eye,  black 
88  the  raven*s  wing,  darts  sinister  beams,  and  with  savage  irony  he  fal- 
ters out,  '  It  is  yon,  then,  who  pity  me !  It  is  you  who  fear  for  Urbin ! 
Do  you  think  me  in  the  toils  of  a  traitor,  my  life  in  your  band  ?  Shall 
Fcry  to  you  for  mercy?'*  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

"  *  Yet  are  you  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  wealth  of  this  world ;  I 
prefer  you  to  every  thing,  to  myself.  When  your  hand  pressed  mine,  I 
Was  proud  and  happy !  Alas !  Fate,  that  wills  my  destruction,  is  about 
to  separate  us.  It  is  fate  that  decrees  it.  But  I  will  rejoin  you  5  yes, 
my  prince,  I  could  not  live  without  you  j  I  will  follow  you  every  where.' 

*'  He  paused  5  then  added  in  a  hoarse  whisper;  '  every  where.  What 
do  I  say  ?     Except  to  heaven.' 

<<  <  Why  such  dark  thoughts  V  Count  Louis  thus  interrupted  him. 
«  «  «  •  « 

*'  Suddenly  a  voice  thunders  '  *Tls  here !  We  have  reached  the 
«oal!' 

"  Artevelde's  soldier  (Urbin)  is  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain^  upon 
the  summit  of  which  appears  a  vast  edifice. 
*  What  building  is  that  V  asks  the  prince. 
'  The  Lazaretto  of  Oudenburg.* 
'  And  that  pious  monument  half  way  up  on  the  left  V 
«  '  The  Mariner's  Chapel.' 
"  *  Let  us  go  pray  there  !* 
«' '  Not  yet.' 

«  ♦  »  .      #  # 

''  *  Prince,'  exclaims  Urbin, '  sit  there !  A  pause  upon  the  brink  of  the 
abyss !' 

"  '  Of  the  abyss  !     What  mean  you  V 

Nothing ;  I  have  said  nothing.    Nothing  yet.' 
But  the  august  and  unfortunate  exile  can  no  longer  understand  him. 
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Hit  limba  Mem  frozen,  bis  joints  are  stiffened.  Meohanleatty  be  ifti 
down  upon  the  mound  pointed  out  by  Urbin^  stretcbea  bimself  out  wilk 
the  imile  of  deatb«  and  closing  bia  eye-lid«  as  tbougb  weigbed  down  by 
|l«ep«  sinl(8  into  a  lethargic  titupor,  without  motion^  wltbont  paiOi  with- 
out life.  These  last  word$  steal  from  bis  lips^  'You  slept;  uoder  my 
watch*'    And  his  repose  is  funereal. 

*  *  *  ^  * 

'^  Urbin  stands  beside  the  sleeping  prince:  bis  eye  ia  upon  bis  dsggiri 
bis  cpld  and  convulsed  band  has  set  up  bis  hair  like  an  infernal  disdsiQt 

'*  *  ]Viy  oath  before  God/  be  murmurs  in  horror*  '  Canit  have  beeai 
pact  with  the  devil  ?     No  matter !     It  must  be  fulfilled/ 

**  He  unsheathes  his  weapon,  and  goes  on  in  broken  accents.  '  Hov 
gracious  a  countenance !  What^  thus  in  cold  blood,  murder  a  bcang  so 
tender^  so  sweet !  I,  who  yesterday  slept  under  bis  ward  \  and  bioh 
bimi  who  so  loves  me !' 

«  »  #  «  « 

'<  <  Let  us  make  an  end  !*  be  exclaims  $  '  him  first,  then  myself!* 
<^  He  bends  over  the  boy.    '  How  pale  be  is,  poor  child  S   1  will  kin 
bim.    Is  that  allowable  to  the  hangman  Y  " 

In  the  midat  of  his  agonies  and  conflicts,  it  suddenly  occuis  la 
Urbin  that  Artevelde  was  to  have  been  present  to  exebange  tki 
living  Neolie  for  the  dead  Louis,  and  he  now  joyfully  exclaims:— > 

** '  Idiot  that  I  am !  Does  not  Artevelde,  by  forgetting  bis  own  pm< 
mise,  release  me  from  mine?  This  is  Good  Friday.  TheRcnari  (^^ 
tevelde's  title)  should  be  here.  The  hour  of  assignation  has  struck*-* 
where  is  he  ?  I  have  seen  no  ond  Since  the  leader  is  wanting  to  tbe 
crime,  the  crime  may  well  be  wanting  to  the  leader,*     ♦    •    ♦  » 

''  He  spoke  j  and  lifts  uu  his  brow  with  a  sort  of  triumphant  joy*  Oh, 
consternation  !  Oh,  terror !  The  dpor  of  the  Mariner's  Chapel  suddenly 
opens.  Many  warriors  are  seen  there  :  the  Brewer- King  is  at  tbeif  besd. 
*  Fiend  !'  exclaims  Urbin. 

•  «  «  ♦  « 

'^  But,  on  the  summit  of  the  mount*  where  stands  tbe  Laiaiftkm 
trumpet  resounds.  'Tis  a  signal*  a  summons.  Several  women  appasr; 
they  are  the  hospital -sisters.  Their  white  robes  stand  out  upon  tbe 
black  vapours  of  the  ^tqrmy  heavens.  Suddenly  men  at  arms  assemble 
around  the  daughters  of  the  cloister.  One  of  these  last  assumes  tbe 
command.     'Tis  Bertrade.     They  descend  tbe  mountain. 

"  But  Winemare  sees  neither  Bertrade  nor  her  escort.  He  locks  ealy 
at  Artevelde.  For  to  the  demagogue's  soldier,  Artevelde  is  fate:  to  the 
child  of  his  sovereign  he  is  death. 

«  «  «  «  « 

'<  ^  Louis,  arise  !'  exclaims  Urbin>  and  the  clang  of  bis  dreadful  voict 
peals  from  rock  to  rOck* 
-  ^  Tb«  count  half  uncloses  his  eyelids.    An  exdamatioii  of  terror  nearly 
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iteapet  him.  The  livid-countenanoed  murderer  ttands  over  himi  bran- 
Ibhing  a  dagger. 

w  «  What  ii  it )    Urbia !    What  would  you  V 

«* '  Thy  blood.* 

"  *  Tbou  murder  me  ?     Ob  my  God  !* 

'* '  God  bears  tbee  not>  tbou  must  die/ 

"  *  Heaven — • 

"  *  *Ti8  no  time  for  trust  in  heaven.* 

*••  Strike,  then!* 

•^  <  No !     Defend  thyself !     Hast  thon  not  the  sword  of  the  brate  V 

'  **  <  A  moment^  Urbin }  can  my  sword  mate  thine  ?  Lei  me  reeellett 
ttyself.' 

" '  Why  kill  me  ?     What  have  I  done  } ' 

"  '  Why  kill  thee }    What  matters  it  V 

**  *  Who  commanda  my  murder  V 

*' '  Artevelde,  He  desires  tby  crown— be  comes  to  ^laim  it*  Bebold 
liim.' 

"  *  Horror !     What !     Am  I  ensnared  V 

^ '  Yes,  unhappy  boy,  I  have  betrayed  thee  !  I  wound  myself  about 
fleei  only  to  devour  thee.  I  surrounded  thee  with  adorations  only  to 
ipake  sure  of  vengeance.  No  cries,  I  am  pitiless.  Neolie  will  be  re- 
tiered  to  me  when  tby  blood  has  flowed.  I  have  sworn  upon  the  eueharist 
to  murder  thee  here^  to-day.     This  is  the  hour — the  spot.    Defend  thy- 

**  Urbin  offers  him  a  sword  mechanically.    Count  Louis  accepts  and 

fnet  fixedly  upon  it,  Tben^  bi^aking  it  upoa  his  kueei  flings  Away  the 
ftiiigmentg. 

"  *  Kill  me/  be  answers,  *  I  am  prepared,  Already  bast  thou  robbed 
nie  of  the  dearer  half  of  my  life  by  crushing  thyself  in  a  murder  \  it  wiU 
cost  tbee  little  to  take  the  other  half,  since  I  no  longer  valu^  it.  No 
mgre  illusions,  no  career  for  roe.  Feeling  extinguished,  all  is  dead,  I 
have  bad  enough  of  this  world.  Strike  !  It  is  thee,  only  thee,  I  pity !' 
But  these  last  accents  are  lost  in  the  formidable  voice  of  Winemare,  who 
glerea  on  him  like  a  tiger,  whilst  bellowing. 

*^  *  Tbou  wilt  not  defend  thyself !  Aha  !  Thou  sparest  my  remorse ! 
*Ht  no  longer  such  a  crime  to  kill  thee ;  in  thee  Flanders  loses  little,  for 
Ibott  waat,  I  see  it,  thou  wast  but  a  eoward/ 

•*  *  A  coward  !'  repeats  the  boy  Count,  lifting  a  brow  full  of  m^je9ty« 
iodiffnatioQ,  and  audacity.  *  That  is  too  much !  A  weapon !  Let  us 
Rjht!' 

'*  Hastily  be  draws  bis  dagger,  and  a  horrid  struggle  begins,  Lpufs 
Jifplays  the  address  of  the  gladiator  and  the  intrepidity  of  the  hero.  The 
murderer  suffers  the  hostile  blade  to  reach  him.  He  has  fought  languidly^ 
he  would  be  the  first  wounded. 

^'  He  is  so.  A  savage  roar,  the  signal  of  extermination^  bursts  from 
his  chest, 

^^  ^  Louis!*  he  exclaims,  *  my  blood  flows.  Here  is  now  no  in^ 
fcmous  murder^  but  lawful  self-defence.  It  is  my  turn  for  ettack  eod 
success.' 
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'^  He  strikes  with  his  poniardi  and  the  prince  rolls  (seemingly)  lifeless 
at  his  feet." 

But  we  are  running  into  greater  lengths  than  we  had  proposed, 
and  will  merely  add,  for  the  relief  of  the  reader's  mind,  that  this 
scene  ends  by  Bertrade  and  her  escort  carrying  off  the  dangerously, 
but  not  mortally,  wounded  prince ;  and  that  the  flattering  unction  of 
self-defence  which  Urban  so  astoundingly  lays  to  his  soul,  loses, 
as  was  to  be  hoped,  its  remorse-healing  quality,  even  before  the 
wretched  murderer  discovers  that  Artevelde  has  held  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear,  but  broken  it  to  the  sense,  Neolie  being  re- 
stored^ — dishonoured  by  his  son  Philip  d'Artevelde,  the  real  author 
of  her  abduction. 

Upon  this  portion  of  the  story^  with  which  we  close  our  account 
of  the  novel,  we  must  just  remark  that  Philip  van  Artevelde  vfas 
the  godson  of  Philippa,  Queen  of  England,  whence  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  born  after  his  father  had  risen  to  power  and 
become  the  ally  of  Edward  III.,  in  1336,  a  conjecture  confirmed 
by  the  lapse  of  thirty-seven  years  between  the  father's  fall  and  the 
son's  accession  to  his  sway;  Philip  would  therefore  certainly 
have  been  the  most  juvenile  Lovelace  on  record,  prior  to  his  father's 
murder,  in  1345. 

May  we  now  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  respecting  the 
English  poem  with  which  we  have  compared  Le  Brasseur  Roi 
Mr.Taylorhas  interwoven  no  extraneous  tale  with  his  main  subject, 
and,  although  he  has  given  his  hero  two  love-affairs,  both  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  in  their  different  kinds,  the  interest  of  his  poem 
turns  chiefly,  as  it  ought  to  do,  upon  the  political  career  of  Vaa 
Artevelde, — upon  the  modification,  the  deterioration  of  his  mind 
and  feelings  by  that  career.  His  reluctance  to  quit  his  philosophic 
seclusion,  his  pure  and  disinterested  love  for  the  pure  and  devoted 
Adriana,  his  resolute  decision  when  induced  to  come  forward, 
his  gradual  assumption  of  state,  dignity,  and  arbitrary  sway,  his 
less  pure  and  less  disinterested  love  for  the  frail  but  still  devoted 
Elena,  are  as  ethically  and  metaphysically  just,  as  they  are  poeti- 
cally delineated.  The  political  propensities  of  the  poet  are  evi- 
dently opposed  to  those  of  the  novelist ;  Mr.  Taylor  throws  no 
veil  of  charm  over  his  feudal  chivalry ;  and  though  he  shows  us 
something  of  the  evils  of  the  sanguinary  violence  of  revolutions, 
the  vice  is  principally  upon  the  royalist  side.  But  we  must  not 
indulge  ourselves  in  dwelling  longer  upon  this  really  fine  poem, 
nor  yet  we  fear,  in  extracting  one  of  its  calmly  powerful  scenes,  to 
contrast  with  the  extravagant  power  of  the  Vicomte's ;  but  we 
may  perhaps  venture  to  give,  as  especially  relevant  to  Ze  Brasseur 
Roi,  Philip  van  Artevelde's  character  (partial  of  course)  of  to 
father,  so  roughly  handled  by  M.  d'Arlincourt. 
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"  First  of  my  father ; — had  he  lived  to  knovr 
His  glories^  deeds,  and  dignities  postponed 
To  names  of  barons,  earls,  and  counts  (that  here 
Are  to  men's  ears  importunately  common 
As  chimes  to  dwellers  in  the  market-place) 
He  with  a  silent  and  a  bitter  mirth 
Had  listened  to  the  boast ;  may  he  his  son 
Pardon  for  in  comparison  setting  forth 
With  his  the  name  of  this  disconsolslte  earl. 
How  stand  they  in  the  title-deeds  of  fame? 
What  hold  and  heritage  in  distant  times 
Doth  each  enjoy — what  posthumous  possession  } 
The  dusty  chronicler  with  painful  search^ 
Long  fingering  forgotten  scrolls,  indites 
That  Louis  Mdle*  was  sometime  Earl  of  Flanders, 
That  Louis  Mdle  his  sometime  earldom  lost 
Through  wrongs  by  him  committed^  that  he  lived 
An  outcast  long  in  dole  not  undeserved^ 
And  died  dependent :  there  the  history  ends. 
And  who  of  them  that  hear  it  wastes  a  thought 
On  the  unfriended  fate  of  Louis  Mdle  ? 
But  turn  the  page  and  look  we  for  the  tale 
Of  Artevelde's  renown.     What  man  was  this } 
He  humbly  born,  he  highly  gifted  rose 
By  steps  of  various  enterprise,  by  skilly 
By  native  vigour  to  wide  sway,  and  took 
What  his  vain  rival  having  could  not  keep. 
His  glory  shall  not  cease,  though  cloth  of  gold 
Wrap  him  no  more,  for  not  of  golden  cloth, 
Nor  fur^  nor  miniver,  his  greatness  came, 
Whose  fortunes  were  inborn :  strip  me  the  two. 
This  were  the  humblest,  that  the  noblest,  beggar 
That  ever  braved  a  storm  !" 
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Abt.  VIIL — 1.  Versiich  tiber  die  Preussischen  Protrinziahtaende, 
vom  Syndicus  Klenze  in  Uetersen.  (Essay  on  the  Prussiao 
Provincial  States.     By  Syndicus  Klenze.)  Altona.  1832,  8vo. 

2.  A  uch  eine  Stimme  aus  Preussen  ueber  die  jetzige  Zeit,  Verfas* 
sungswesen,  Landstaende  und  Polnische  Angelegenheiten,  (Ao« 
other  Voice  from  Prussia  upon  the  present  time.  Constitutions, 
Provincial  States,  and  Polish  affairs.)     Berlin.     1833.    8vo. 

S.  Ueber  den  Geiat  der  Preussischen  Staatsoraanisation  nnd 
Staatsdienerschaji,  von  Regierungsrath  Dr.  Wehnert.  (On 
the  Spirit  of  the  Prussian  Government  and  Administration. 
By  Regency-counsellor  Dr.  Wehnert.)    Potsdam.    1833.  8vo. 

4.  Preussen  und  Frankreich  staatswirthschaftlick  ufid  politisch 
von  David  Hansemann.  Zweite  Aujlage.  (Prussia  and  France 
compared  in  their  Economical  and  Political  relations.  By 
D.  Hansemann,     Second  Edition.)     Leipzig.    1834.    8vo. 

In  a  period  of  general  commotion  like  that  of  which  we  have 
recently  been  witnesses,  during  which  almost  every  state  in 
Europe  has  been  more  or  less  shaken  by  internal  convulsions,  it 
must  have  been  a  subject  of  frequent  wonder  to  observant  politi- 
cians how  it  happened  that  one  state,  and  that  one  composed  of 
very  discordant  elements^  surrounded  by  general  excitement, 
with  newly  acquired  provinces,  which  not  many  years  ago  be- 
came rather  unwilling  members  of  the  monarchy,  should  have 
been  wholly  unaffected  by  those  convulsions.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Belgium,  Great  Britain 
and  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Saxony,  Poland  and  Russia,  and  most 
of  the  minor  German  states,  have  all  more  or  less  felt  the  shock 
of  the  political  tempest  which  burst  forth  in  France.  Prussia,  a 
country  surrounded  and  divided  in  the  midst  of  its  territory  by 
the  very  states  which  were  most  inflamed,  a  country,  too,  which 
neither  enjoys  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor  possesses  any  of  those 
constitutional  forms  which  are  generally  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble for  protecting  the  interests  and  promoting  the  happiness  of 
a  people,  has  never  had  its  tranquillity  disturbed.  This  may  well 
be  deemed  an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  and  it  is  worth  while 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  exemption  of  this 
state  from  the  general  calamity,  and  which  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  attribute  either  to  the  apathy,  or  the  want  of  courage 
or  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  causes  we  conceive,  will  be 
found  in  the  constitution  and  character  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, with  which  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  article,  agreeably  to  a 
promise  already  made,*  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted 
than  we  suppose  the  generality  of  them  to  be. 

•  See  F.  Q.  R.  No.  XXIV.  Art.  XIII.,  Notet  tur  la  Prum,  p.  511.    We  afe  gltd 
to  observe  that  a  translation  of  M.  de  Chambray'i  pamphjet  hM  been  recentlj  f"^ 
Ushed  by  Messrs,  Boone. 
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It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  enter  here  into  any  metaphy« 
lical  discusssion  about  society  and  its  general  constitution,  liittid 
benefit^  we  apprehend,  is  to  be  expected  from  the  application  of 
metaphysics  to  internal  policy ;  nor  is  philosophy,  without  obser* 
fatioD  of  the  real  world,  and  without  regard  to  experience  and 
bistory,  likely  to  be  of  much  use  in  laying  down  rules  of  practical 
administration.  Statesmen  ought  not  to  strive  after  an  ideal  per** 
fection,  but  should  rather  consider  the  adaptation  of  their  mea^ 
lures  to  their  time,  like  the  Athenian  legislator,  whose  boast  it 
was,  not  that  he  had  given  his  countrymen  the  best  laws,  but  the 
best  they  could  bear.  Without,  therefore,  entering  into  the  oft- 
renewed  controversy  about  the  best  form  of  government,  or  into 
any  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  public  law  and  polity 
which  are  laid  down  in  the  writings  placed  at  the  head  of  thia 
article,  or  saying  how  far  we  agree  or  disagree  with  their  authors^ 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  preliminary  observations, 
10  the  reasonableness  of  which  we  hope  persons  of  all  parties  will 
concur. 

The  problem  which  every  government  has  to  solve  is,  that  no 
injustice,  no  violence  be  suffered  by  any  of  its  subjects ;  that  no 
internal  dissensions  be  fostered  ;  that  no  class  of  society  be  able 
to  oppress  another;  but  that  all  should  move  freely  and  harmo-* 
niously  together;  in  short,  that  every  member  of  the  body  politic 
diould  willingly  and  cheerfully,  and  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
aid  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member« 
This  object  is  not  to  be  attained  by  an  exclusive  adoption  of  any 

iiiirticular  form  whatever.  Those  who  would  stamp  the  political 
brm  of  their  own  preference  upon  all  the  states  in  the  world| 
•eem  to  us  much  like  the  quacks  who  profess  to  cure  all  dis" 
eases  by  one  and  the  same  nostrum.  With  such  men,  the  past 
and  the  individuality  of  the  present  time  go  for  nothing.  The 
leading  aim  and  object  of  all  administrative  measures  should  be 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community.  The  different  classes  of 
which  that  is  constituted  must  be  left  in  a  certain  degree  to  them^ 
ielves,  but  their  action  must  in  time  be  so  regulated,  that  no  one 
may  be  placed  in  a  state  of  permanent  hostility  with  another; 
that  no  one  may  violently  oppress  another;  that  no  one  may  be 
arbitrarily  favoured  at  the  expense  of  another;  but  that  all  may  be 
employed  for  the  common  benefit.  The  influence  of  power  is 
great,  of  talent  and  benevolence  still  greater.  Government  must 
above  all  secure  itself;  and  it  secures  itself  only  by  governing 
well;  and  it  cannot  govern  well,  unless  it  governs  according  to 
the  general  interests.  But  if  ever  anything  has  been  accom«> 
plished  by  human  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  it  has  been 
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done  by  individuals  marked  by  their  disinterestedness  and  freedom 
from  prejudices,  consequently  possessing  the  general  confidence. 
Such  distinguished  individuals,  however^  must  be  the  few,  for  they 
are  only  distinguished  by  being  few.  It  is  superiority  of  intelli*' 
gence  which  in  the  public  career  of  every  state  must  win  the  palm; 
political  institutions  have  attained  their  highest  point,  when  the 
reins  of  power  are  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  those,  who  by  their 
moral  and  intellectual  superiority  have  shown  themselves  fittest 
for  ruling,  according  to  the  genius  and  popular  feeling  of  the 
nation.  If  a  government,  regarding  the  state  as  a  living  body, 
strives  to  ennoble  it  more  and  more  by  its  progressive  development 
— if  it  raises  itself  to  the  summit  of  the  intelligence  of  the  people 
— if  by  calling  into  its  service  the  talents  of  the  most  able  and  dis* 
tinguished  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  availing  itself 
pf  the  higher  experience  offered  through  foreign  channels,  it 
keeps  itself  on  a  level  with  the  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  enables 
itself  to  meet  its  subjects  with  a  higher  intelligence ;  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  the  confidence  of,  and  attaching  to  itself,  all  who 
are  able  and  worthy,  by  proofs  of  its  own  ability  and  worth;  if  it 
favours  political  activity  by  providing  a  succession  of  public 
duties,  and  at  the  same  time  retains  sufficient  power  to  rule  the 
subject,  so  as  to  protect  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy: 
if  a  government  does  all  this,  it  may  be  said  to  have  attained  every 
object  for  which  it  was  formed.  These  objects  being — the  main* 
tenance  of  a  strong  and  lawful  power,  not  only  tolerating  but  pro- 
tecting freedom  (freedom  being  nothing  else  than  the  government 
of  the  law),  carefully  avoiding  all  extreme  measures,  and  refraining 
from  the  exercise  of  any  power  beyond  the  law.  Under  such  a 
system,  all  danger  of  violent  commotion,  arising  from  a  collision 
between  the  government  and  the  people,  is  entirely  removed;  and 
its  action  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  course  of  a  magni* 
ficent  river,  which,  rolling  along  within  its  deeply  imbedded  chan- 
nel, constantly  renovates  its  waters,  keeping  them  free  from  either 
stagnancy  or  putrescence,  and,  in  the  event  of  an  inundation,  is 
prevented  by  protecting  banks  from  overflowing  the  surrounding 
country,  and  sweeping  all  before  it  in  its  headlong  and  destructive 
course. 

An  impartial  inquiry  into  the  principles  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prussian  government  is  conducted,  will,  we  think, 
go  a  great  way  to  show,  that  though  the  political  constitution 
of  that  kingdom  is  yet  far  from  perfect,  its  institutions  are 
such  as  to  secure  the  social  advantages  above  mentioned;  and 
that  in  no  other  country  are  the  administrative  measures  so 
thoroughly  based  on  the  laws  of  political  economy.     A  faithful 
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outline  of  these  institutions  will  afford  the  best  proof  of  the  cor* 
rectness  of  this  assertion ;  in  giving  which  we  shall  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  let  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  be 
sparing  of  any  comments  or  reflections  of  our  own.  Hereafter, 
we  may  enter  more  into  detail  as  to  some  particular  branches  of 
the  Prussian  administration ;  at  present  we  mean  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  general  view  of  the  whole  system. 

Hereditary  monarchy  is  a  political  institution  which  upon  the 
whole  has  been  found  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
nations  by  which  it  has  been  adopted.  Hereditary  princes  are 
rarely  so  absolute  as  they  are  generally  thought.  Their  conduct 
is  in  a  great  measure  regulated  by  the  line  chalked  out  for  them 
by  their  great  predecessors,  and  which  it  becomes  in  a  manner 
imperative  upon  them  to  follow;  for  a  dynasty  only  becomes 
great,  when,  through  a  long  succession  of  years,  the  institutions 
and  examples  left  by  its  great  princes  have  been  followed  up ; 
but  these  in  a  great  degree  exclude  recourse  to  arbitrary  acts  by 
a  dynasty  unaccustomed  to  employ  them.  .The  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  has  been  generally  distinguished,  not  only  by  its  domestic 
virtues,  its  strong  sense  of  justice,  audits  tender  care  for  the  pros- 
perity of  its  subjects,  but  also  by  uncommon  skill  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  public  and  domestic  economy.  The  length  of  the 
several  reigns  (from  the  accession  of  the  family  to  the  JSlectorate 
in  1415,  there  have  been  only  sixteen  princes,  giving  an  average 
of  more  than  twenty-six  years  to  each,)  has  been  of  prodigious 
4idvantage  to  the  state.  The  long  reigns  of  the  Great  Elector 
Jind  the  Great  Frederic  raised  the  country  to  the  rank  which  it 
occupies  among  the  nations.  These  popular  heroes,  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  civilization  of  their  time,  became 
in  a  manner  the  political  patterns  of  European  sovereigns,  and 
shed  an  uncommon  lustre  over  their  people ;  and  the  least  that 
can  be  said  of  the  present  king  is,  that  there  never  existed  any 
monarch,  who,  by  his  universally  acknowledged  private  and  pub- 
lic virtues,  and  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  upon  his  people, 
•has  so  thoroughly  and  deservedly  acquired  their  love  and  en- 
tire confidence,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe.  Frederic  William  IH.  may  indeed  be  truly  called 
a  **  citizen-king."  His  palace  is  more  like  the  dwelling  of  a 
wealthy  private  gentleman  than  the  residence  of  a  monarch;  the 
simplicity  of  his  court,  of  his  equipages  and  his  establishment, 
surpasses  that  of  every  other  in  Europe ;  his  whole  bearing  and 
behaviour  on  every  occasion  testify  his  modesty  and  Christian- 
like humility,  his  contempt  of  vain  show,  his  sound  understanding 
and  honest  heart;  the  manifold  institutions  by  which  he  has  gra- 
dually forwarded  the  political  improvement  of  bis  nation  and 
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almost  every  measure  of  his  reign  evince  the  great  practical 
wisdom  df  this  illustrious  prince.  No  wonder^  therefore^  thAt 
the  liation  regards  him  as  the  palladium  of  its  welfare.  But  the 
attachment  which  the  Prussians  bear  to  their  government  does 
tabt  defend  merelj  on  the  character  of  the  reigning  djnasty  add 
its  Actual  representative ;  it  is  strengthened  bj  their  sende  of  tte 
value  of  the  institutions  they  possess^  some  Of  which  are  of  ancient 
date^  but  the  greater  portion  the  acquisition^  of  more  lucent 
{5^ridds.  These^  which  it  Vvill  be  our  principal  business  to  de- 
ttctibe  in  the  following  page  s>  are  of  a  kind  to  deCure  thetfil 
bUfficjieht  degree  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  impress  them  with  the 
iednviction  that  their  government  works  for  the  common  benefit 
td  li  degree  not  surpassed  by  any,  and  equalled  by  few,  of  the 
dther  governments  of  Europe.  In  the  great  years  of  danger, 
the  Pi-ussiati  state  acquired  a  development  analogous  to  the 
great  social  movement  of  the  century  ^  and  wants  were  tbeii  satid^ 
fied  which  were  felt  and  expressed  in  other  countries,  but  htvt 
^ti  inbst  instances  been  very  in-oerfectly  obtained,  where  they 
1¥efe  only  to  be  Carried  by  political  convulsions.  In  Prussia,  tbti 
"d^tialdpmeht  took  place  in  a  spirit  peculiar  to  itself, ^^effectivfe 
-but  legal^-^not  in  alliance  with  the  foreigner,  but  in  opposition 
td  him.  The  measures  connected  with  it  were  carried,  not, 
^erttapsi  with  general  assent,  but  certainly  without  incurring  that 
opposition  which  obstinately  resists  all  necessary  improvementi, 
Atto  clings  to  antiquated  institutions  that  are  no  longer  capabte 
idf  satisfying  the  just  claims  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  TheK 
ttieaisur^s  were  adopted  under  a  general  feeling  of  their  indis- 
pensable tiiecessity,  but  carried  into  effect  in  a  benevolent  spirit, 
with  fei  consideration  for  individual  interests,  and  at  successive  iti- 
terval^,  vvhich  allowed  tinle  for  acquiring  experience  of  th^ 
effects)  and  turning  that  experience  to  account,  with  a  view  tO 
Ibrther  improvements;  Institutions  were  then  founded,  which  ticfit 
ciliated  the  old  and  the  tiew  order  of  things^  The  great  reforttii, 
ivhich  elsewhere  are  still  but  in  expectation,  were  then  ttiadt; 
-und  such  wds  the  feeling  of  their  propriety,  that  several  of  the 
nephesentative  bodies  in  the  constitutional  states  of  GermaBy 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  adopt  the  Prussian  insli- 
tutiond  with  slight  alterations,  as  models  for  their  own  coiintiy. 
lb  ^li  these  changes,  the  conduct  of  the  Prussian  goverttittetlt 
has  been  alternately  firm  but  conciliatory,  enterprising  bttt  taft- 
feiderate,  but  always  temperate ;  ^nd  the  beneficial  results  of 
which  they  have  already  been  productive  fairly  justify  us  in  antici- 
pating a  still  more  extensive  popular  development,  unaccompanied 
by  the  suiferings  and  calamities  which  have  in  other  countries 
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been  the  constant  attendants  upon  political  revolutions.  As  Har^ 
denberg  said : — 

"  The  new  system  is  based  upon  the  principle,  that  every  subject  per- 
sonally free  be  able  to  raise  himself  and  develope  his  powers  freely, 
Without  let  or  hindrance  from  any  other;,  that  tbe  public  burdens  be 
borne  in  common  and  in  just  proportions ;  that  equality  before  the  law 
be  secured  to  every  subject,  and  that  justice  be  rigidly  and  punctually 
administered ;  that  merit,  in  whatever  rank  it  may  be  found,  be  enabled 
to  rise  without  obstacle ;  that  the  government  be  carried  on  with  unity, 
order,  and  power ;  that  by  tbe  education  of  the  people,  and  the  spretiid 
of  true  religion,  the  general  interests  and  a  national  spirit  be  promoted^ 
as  tbe  only  secure  basis  of  the  national  welfare." 

We  shall  first  cast  a  glance  over  the  relations  of  the  different 
classes  of  society  in  Prussia,  and  the  institutions  which  may  be 
considered  preparatory  for  constitutional  forms,  and  then  proceed 
to  detail  the  forms  of  the  administration  itself  which  secure  the 
common  welfare. 

.  All  exclusive  privileges  possessed  by  any  one  class  of  societji 
which  were  oppressive  to  any  other  class,  have  been  abolished. 
Prussia  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  now  neither  slaves  nor  serfs 
in  any  part  of  her  dominions.  The  only  personal  privileges  of 
the  nobility  are,  the  right  to  indicate  their  rank  by  prefixing  to 
Ibeir  name  the  article  Von;  of  using  such  arms  as  designate 
nobility  and  are  their  own ;  and  of  having  a  forum  exemptum^ — 
i  privilege,  however,  which  they  share  with  the  gentry,  and  that 
gives  them  no  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  justice.  Tbe  no- 
bility are  also  particularly  entitled  to  be  appointed  to  court  offices; 
but  in  both  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  administration 
Aey  have  no  title  to  preference  whatever.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  high  connections  and  noble  birth  have  frequently  an  influence 
in  forwarding  the  advancement  of  their  possessor ;  but  it  may  be 
Jaid  at  the  same  time,  and  with  truth,  that  in  no  country  at  the 
present  moment  has  birth  less  influence  than  it  has  in  Prussia; 
«nd  the  organization  of  the  administration  is  at  any  rate  such  as 
to  prevent  any  person  wholly  unworthy  from  ever  becoming  a 
member  of  it.  The  property  in  what  are  called  ''  noble  estates'' 
certainly  gives  its  possessor  some  privileges  of  greater  importance, 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  exercise  of 
several  honorary  rights,  such  as  that  of  church-patronage,  and  of 
holding  a  baronial  court  {Patrimomalgerichtsbarhiit),  These 
rights,  however,  are  inherent  in  the  land,  so  that  every  proprietor 
exercises  them  without  regard  to  his  rank,  whether  he  be  a  noble 
0r  citizen ;  and  in  fact,  the  greater  portion  of  these  estates  ia  now 
in  the  hands  of  citizens.  The  proprietors  themselves,  however^ 
cannot  exercise  this  jurisdiction,  but  must  appoint  a  person  whv 
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has  gone  through  the  requisite  trials^  and  shown  himself  qualified 
to  be  a  judge;  once  appointed  also,  he  is  as  irremovable  as  any 
other  judge^  and  his  salary  is  quite  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
proprietor.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  restrictions,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rigid  controul  which  prevents  any  material  in- 
justice from  being  committed,  this  privilege  is  the  most  objec- 
tionable of  any  that  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  For  if  the 
judge  derives  not  his  authority  exclusively  from  the  highest  power 
m  the  state,  or  if  a  subject  has  to  seek  redress  for  his  wrongs  in 
a  quarter  in  any  way  dependent  on  his  adversary,  there  is  a  risk 
that  the  confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice  may  be 
lessened;  and  the  dignity  of  the  state  be  compromised.  This 
privilege,  however,  is  in  a  gradual  course  of  abolition,  for  in  this, 
as  in  all  its  other  reforms,  the  Prussian  government  wisely  pro- 
ceeds step  by  step. 

The  citizens  obtained  their  great  charter  (Staedteordnung)  io 
November,  1 808 ;  and  by  means  of  that,  Stein  effected  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Commons,  which  had  from  a  remote  period  been 
entirely  dependent.  The  active  influence  of  the  citizens  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  aifairs  revived  the  public  spirit.  The 
interference  of  the  government  was  confined  to  an  inspection  of 
their  printed  accounts,  to  confirming  the  appointment  of  the  ma- 
gistrates who  had  been  elected,  and  to  settle  amicably  the  com- 
plaints made  against  any  Commune,  All  persons  of  good  repute 
residing  in  a  town  are  entitled,  without  reference  to  birth,  rank, 
religion  or  personal  connections,  to  be  citizens ;  house-proprietors 
and  tradesmen  are  hound  to  be  citizens.  Every  citizen  possessing 
an  income  of  not  less  than  150  thalers(2£/.  10^.)  in  the  smaller 
towns,  or  200  thalers  (30/.)  in  the  larger,  and  every  proprietor  of 
houses  or  lands,  however  small  the  income,  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  town-representatives  (Stadtverordnete),  whose 
number  varies  from  24  to  102,  according  to  the  size  of  the  place. 
Every  elector  is  also  eligible  to  be  a  representative,  but  two-thirds 
of  the  electors  are  required  to  be  proprietors  in  the  town.  The  re- 
presentatives are  elected  for  three  years.  The  elections  take  place 
1)y  districts,  into  which  the  towns  are  divided.  The  town-council 
nominate  a  con^missary  for  the  election  ( Wahlcommissarius),  and 
the  citizens  choose  an  inspector  (  Wahlinspector)  and  three  assessors. 
Every  elector  is  entitled  to  propose  a  candidate,  and  to  state  what 
he  thinks  proper  in  his  favour.  The  election  is  made  by  ballot,  and 
those  who  have  most  votes  are  the  representatives.  Their  election, 
however^  must  be  confirmed  by  the  town-councih  The  repre- 
sentatives elect  their  own  chairman  and  recorder;  and  they  also 
elect  the  town-council.  For  the  mayoralty  they  choose  three 
candidates^  of  whom  the  king  nominates  one,  who  holds  office 
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for  twelve  years.  A  few  scientific  members  of  the  town-council 
are  also  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  receive  salaries;  but  the 
greater  number,  who  are  citizens  and  continue  to  attend  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  are  elected  only  for  six  years,  and  receive 
nothing.  Every  district  elects  an  overseer,  whose  business  it  is 
to  inspect  the  streets,  roads,  bridges,  8cc.  within  his  district,  to 
attend  to  their  repair,  to  inspect  the  watchmen,  8cc»  The  town- 
council  and  the  town-representatives  have  the  whole  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  town  in  their  hands.  This  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  committees  (Deputationen),  each  having  a  member  of 
the  town-council  as  its  chairman,  some  representatives  and  some 
citizens.  The  town-council  can  neither  tax  the  citizens,  dispose 
of  the  town-property,  nor  involve  the  town  in  obligations  without 
the  previous  agreement  of  the  town-representatives;  and  they 
must  submit  to  their  inspection  all  such  public  documents  as  they 
may  require*  Extracts  of  the  accounts  are  published  every  year, 
and  the  accounts  themselves  are  exhibited  in  the  town-hall  for  the 
inspection  of  every  citizen. 

This  excellent  law  has  on  the  whole  produced  all  the  benefits 
that  were  expected  from  it.  But  as  some  partial  inconveniences 
were  found  to  attach  to  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  its  forms,  another 
was  promulgated  in  1831,  which  it  was  left  optional  to  such 
towns  as  preferred  it  to  the  former  to  adopt,  and  it  has  been  so 
adopted  by  several  which  did  not  belong  to  Prussia  at  the  time 
the  first  law  came  into  operation,  but  have  since  been  incorporated 
with  it.  The  leading  principle  of  the  first  law  was,  that  the  in- 
iiabitants  of  towns,  unshackled  by  any  corporation  influence, 
should  administer  their  own  affairs  through  representatives  elected 
by  themselves,  and  town-councils  elected  by  the  representatives, 
the  councils  being,  in  all  cases  of  importance,  bound  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  representatives.  The  principle  of  the  new  law 
is  the  same,  but  it  recognizes  a  greater  number  of  distinctions, 
according  to  the  charters  of  the  several  towns,  and  a  greater 
exercise  of  local  influence,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  general  law*  By  the  new  law,  every  inhabitant  of  a  town  is 
entitled  to  carry  on  trade  and  to  possess  property  in  it;  but  it 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  income  to  constitute  an 
elector,  and  the  electors  only  are  called  citizens.  Of  these  electors 
there  are  four  classes:  1.  proprietors^  to  the  amount  of  300 
dialers  and  upwards  ((£45)  in  small  towns,  and  2000  thalers  and 
upwards  (£300)  in  large  towns;  2.  traders  with  an  annual  in- 
come of  from  200  to  600  thalers  (£30  to  £90);  3.  persons 
deriving  an  income  from  other  sources  of  from  400  to  1200  tha- 
lers (<£60  to  ^180);  4.  persons  of  inferior  means,  but  who  are 
^considered  worthy  of  citizenship  by  the  concurrent  voice  of  the 
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town-council^  the  town-representatives^  and  the  district  gOTerir* 
ment.  By  the  new  law,  therefore^  a  higher  qualification  is 
required  than  by  the  former  for  both  elector  and  representative; 
the  latter  must  either  possess  property  to  the  value  of  1000  to 
]£000  thalers  (£150  to  jf  1800),  or  an  annual  income  of  200  to 
ISOO  thalers  (£30  to  c£l80);  but  with  the  exception  also  here, 
that  persons  of  inferior  means  may  be  elected  whose  merits  have 
met  with  the  same  concurrent  voice  of  the  town-council,  town* 
representatives,  and  district  government.  The  number  of  repre^ 
sentatives  has  been  also  diminished  by  the  second  law,  being 
reduced  in  the  proportion  of  nine  in  the  smaller  to  sixty  in  the 
larger  towns.  By  the  former  law  all  corporation  influence  ia 
towns  was  expressly  prohibited;  the  latter  in  some  measure 
recognizes  it,  by  leaving  it  optional  to  towns  to  elect  their  repn^ 
sentatives  by  districts  or  classes,  or  both;  because  in  large  towns 
it  frequently  happens  that  persons  who  are  near  neighbours  know 
nothing  whatever  of  each  other,  while  those  who  are  engaged  ilk 
the  same  trade  or  profession  are  generally  acquainted  with  the 
individuals  of  most  eminence  in  their  own  walk  of  life;  the 
objects  of  an  election  are  therefore  likely  to  be  best  attained 
when  the  voters  are  brought  together  in  classes,  having  a  closer 
iconnection  with  each  other.  The  new  law  allows  mayors  to  be 
elected  for  life,  provided  the  representatives,  council,  and  district- 
government  concur.  By  the  law  of  1808,  the  decision  in  aH 
matters  of  importance  was  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives, 
who  in  all  new  measures  were  required  to  be  unanimous;  if 
there  was  a  disagreement,  the  law  had  made  no  provision  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  The  new  law  directs,  that  when  all 
tittempts  to  produce  unanimity  have  failed,  the  decision  shall  rest 
with  the  district-government,  whose  assent  is  also  required  in  aH 
cases  involving  the  alienation  of  town  property  in  land  or  bquse^f 
the  erection  of  new  buildings^  or  the  contracting  of  debts  to  any 
considerable  amount.  By  it  also  the  powers  of  the  town-councils 
are  somewhat  increased. 

We  now  turn  to  the  country  part  of  the  population,  for  which 
not  less  has  been  done  than  for  that  of  the  towns.  The  entirt 
abolition  of  serfage  in  Prussia  had  been  decreed  by  a  law  of  the 
gth  October,  1807>  but  it  was  not  till  the  famous  edict  of  IBIO 
that  this  was  completely  carried  into  effect.  Up  to  that  time^the 
greatest  portion  of  the  land  could  only  be  held  by  noblemeoi  but 
neither  nobles  nor  citizens  could  possess  peasant  estates:  the 
division  of  landed  property  was  by  law  either  prevented  or  sab- 
jected  to  great  restrictions.  The  new  system  put  an  end  at  once 
to  all  these  restrictions,  and  the  law  of  entail  was  entirely  rV' 
iHodelJed.    But  the  greatest  changes  were  effected  by  the  new 
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t^ulations  flicitig  the  relations  between  proprietorB  and  peasants— 
ij  the  measures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture — aud  by  the 
ditision  and  separation  of  the  commons,  which  were  successively  in^ 
troduced  by  the  edicts  of  November,  1811,  May,  1816,  June,  1817, 
June,  18]9>  June  and  July,  1821,  and  several  others,  down  to  the 
year  1825.  The  leading  principles  on  which  this  great  change  was 
bB9ed>  were : — that  all  services  and  dues  from  the  peasants  to  the 
landlords  were  considered  redeemable,  and  ordered  to  be  abolished, 
but  gradually,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  should  not 
Mffer  from  the  change ;  that  the  landlords  should  be  indemnified 
to  the  extent  of  what  they  were  actually  in  the  receipt  of,  or 
could  legally  claim,  without  reference  to  the  advantages  which  the 
peasant  would  derive  from  his  emancipation,  and  after  deducting 
the  allowance  which  he  could  claim  of  his  landlord  in  aid  of  his 
support.  In  cases  where  the  services  and  dues  of  a  peasant's 
ettate  had  been  so  much  increased  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
tinued without  involving  his  utter  ruin,  they  were  reduced  to 
what  could  be  legally  claimed  before  the  new  regulations.  The 
peasants  who  enjoyed  a  hereditary  lease,  were  entitled,  (unless  any 
ether  arrangement  was  agreed  upon,)  by  giving  up  one  third 
portion  of  their  farms  to  the  landlord,  to  become  absolute  pro- 
pHetors  of  the  remaining  two  thirds,  free  of  all  rent,  services,  or 
dues  whatever.  The  peasants  who  had  not  an  hereditary  lease, 
enjoyed  the  same  advantage  to  the  extent  of  a  half,  on  giving  up 
to  the  landlord  the  other  half.  Whatever  injustice  was  committed 
towards  the  landlord,  by  this  apportionment  of  his  property,  was 
Heally  only  in  appearance,  for  in  point  of  fact,  with  such  estates, 
he  was  prevented  by  law  from  taking  them  into  his  own  hands, 
Uttd  could  only  transfer  them  on  the  same  terms  to  individuals 
of  the  same  condition  with  the  former  tenants.  The  public 
burdens  also  were  so  heavy,  that  the  landlord's  portion  of  the 
plt>duce  seldom  averaged  more  than  from  15  to  30  per  cent., 
tiiat  of  the  peasant  never  exceeded  30  to  40,  while  the  rest  went 
into  the  public  purse;  both  these  classes,  therefore,  were  gainers 
by  ihe  change,  ihejisc  the  only  loser.  By  this  grant  of  property 
ill  the  land,  aud  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions  on  its  use  and  dis^ 
}K>sal,  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  a  more  undivided  interest  to 
the  peasants  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms,  were  secured,  and 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  labour  market,  by  the  increased 
facilities  for  acquiring  land,  and  the  incentive  of  becoming  small 
proprietors  to  the  industrious;  peasants.  Thus,  what  many 
sreat  countries  have  long  been  ardently  struggling  for,  and  often 
in  vain,  with  a  privileged  church  and  aristocracy ;  what  some 
have  attained  only  after  shedding  rivers  of  blood, — while  others 
who  understand  not  their  own  interests  do  not  even  yet  wish  it> 
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Prussia  has  long  attained.  For  this  Prussia  blesses  the  mighty 
hand  of  her  royal  benefactor,  who,  without  wavering  or  shrinking, 
has  perseveringly  carried  through  what  his  wisdom  and  humanity 
perceived  to  be  right.* 

From  the  commencement  of  these  reforms,  up  to  the  end  of 
1831,  the  landed  interest  in  Prussia  had  received  an  accession  of 
no  less  than  46,694  new  proprietors,  who  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  been  created  for  agriculture  and  industry.  The  quantity  of 
land  possessed  by  them  amounts  to  3,731,681  acres,  an  extent 
fully  sufficient  to  render  them  independent  and  useful  citizens. 
The  number  of  new  family  establishments  formed,  and  of  farm 
houses  erected,  on  the  emancipated  land,  amounts  to  17>92^; 
and  not  less  than  19,526,65?  acres  of  land,  freed  from  burdens 
of  every  sort,  and  restored  to  a  long-lost  liberty,  were  then  culti- 
vated by  resident  owners  for  their  own  profit  with  active  diligence, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  strange  proprietors.  These  numbers  are 
by  this  time  greatly  increased ;  for  the  boards,  to  which  the  regu- 
lation of  these  matters  is  committed,  had  nearly  a  third  of  their 
business  on  hand  at  the  time  this  account  was  made  up.t  It  may 
be  easily  guessed  what  an  immense  eflfect  this  change  in  the  divi- 
sion of  landed  property  must  have  produced  and  continue  to 
produce,  and  how  much  the  prosperity  of  the  country  must  be 
increased  by  it. 

llie  population  of  Prussia  contains  about  one  sixth  of  indivi- 
duals not  of  German  origin,  of  whom  about  a  million  and  a  half 
are  Poles,  about  300,000  of  other  tribes  of  Slavonic  origin,  and 
130,000  Jews.  Upwards  of  a  third  of  the  whole  population  are 
Catholics.  The  enlightened  policy,  which  treats  with  equal 
favour  the  various  religious  creeds,  has  prevented  any  serious 
dissensions  between  their  several  votaries.  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  have  even  united  in  Christian  meekness  under  the  title  of 
Evangelicals.  Equality  of  civil  rights  is  still  denied  to  the  Jevvs, 
but  their  emancipation  has  commenced ;  they  enjoy  greater  pri- 
vileges than  in  most  other  European  countries ;  they  are  treated 
with  great  justice  and  with  the  respect  they  deserve;  and  they 
have  already  made  great  progress  in  consequence  of  their  improved 
condition.     The  same  justice  and  respect  for  the  peculiarities  of 

*  We  are  spared  the  necessity  of  farther  details,  by  the  very  full  accoants  which 
has  been  already  given  of  this  portion  of  Prince  Hardenberg's  reforms,  by  Hr. 
Kussell  in  his  Tour  in  Germany,  a  book  vrhich  we  have  never  cxx;asion  to  consult  witb- 
out  finding  fresh  reason  to  admire  it  for  those  qualities  which  render  it  a  model  ftf 
tourists  and  travellers.    See  vol.  ii.  (edition,  1828,)  pp.  85 — 94. 

f  Ferber — Neue  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  des  gewerblichen  und  commerciellen  Zos< 
tandes  der  Freussbchen  Monarchic.  (New  Contributions  to  the  Knowledge  of  tbe 
Manufacturing  and  Commercial  State  of  the  Frossiaa  Monarchy.}   Berlin,  1§32* 
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the  different  populations  throughout  the  kingdom,  has  disarmed 
the  hostility  of  such  as  were  adverse  to  the  government,  and 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  tribes  that  were  ill  disposed  to  re* 
main  under  its  sway. 

In  Prussia,  for  centuries,  almost  every  thing  was  done  by  the 
government;  to  the  intelligence  and  care  of  the  public  authorities 
done,  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  look  up  for  improve- 
ments. In  the  preparations  for  that  reform  by  which  a  national 
spirit  was  to  be  revived,  it  was  not  overlooked  that  a  participation 
by  the  people  in  the  work  of  legislation  might  do  much.  Steiu 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  the  famous  circular  which  he  wrote  pre- 
vious to  his  retirement  from  office,  and  which  is  designated  his  Po" 
Uiical  Testament, — 

''  My  plan  was  that  every  active  citizen,  whether  possessed  of  one 
hundred  hufen  (a  measure  of  land,  equal  to  30  acres)  or  one,  whether 
engaged  in  agriculture,  manufactures  or  commerce,  or  connected  with 
the  state  by  spiritual  ties,  should  have  a  voice  in  the  representation." 

It  is  certain  that  if  this  plan  had  been  carried  into  effect  it 
would  never  have  worked  well ;  especially  at  a  time  when,  by  the 
additions  made  to  the  population  by  the  territorial  acquisitions  of 
1814,  the  kingdom  contained  such  discrepant  elements.  Most  wise 
and  prudent,  therefore,  do  we  consider  the  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  May  22d,  1815,  which  decreed  the  erection  of  Provincial 
States,  from  which,  in  process  of  time,  an  assembly  of  National 
Representatives  should  be  elected. 

*'  Much  good,"  says  Ancillon,  ''  may  be  hoped  and  expected  from  the 
plan  which  the  king's  wisdom  has  chosen,  of  first  organizing  Provincial 
States,  and  looking  upon  them  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  insti- 
tution of  a  national  representation.  Thus  we  shall  preserve  our  own 
peculiarities ;  the  new  state  of  things  will  find  its  root  in  the  old,  and 
the  old  will  be  purified  and  improved.  Without  servile  imitation,  with- 
out dangerous  innovation,  we  shall  thus  proceed  upon  a  popular  path, 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  obtain  forms  that  must 
increase  the  national  spirit  3  and  thus  complete  harmony  between  prince 
and  people  may  permanently  endure.'' 

It  is  only  after  public  affairs  have  been  for  a  length  of  time 
publicly  discussed,  that  we  can  expect  a  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  required  for  an  able  administrator,  and  of  the  men  who 
possess  these  qualities,  to  be  at  all  generally  diffused.  Upon 
this  principle  it  is,  that  as  yet  only  provincial  states,  which  are 
from  their  nature  merely  consultative,  without  a  decisive  power, 
have  been  established,  whose  office  it  is  to  consider  all  projects 
of  law  which  have  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  provinces,  in 
respect  to  persons,  property,  or  taxation.  They  have  also  the 
right  of  petitioning  the  crown,  and  of  examining,  the  complaints 
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laid  before  them;  but^  with  very  limited  exceptions*  they  have  no 
share  ia  the  general  administration.  A  representative  must  be  t 
landed  proprietor.  The  propriety  of  this  disposition  has  been 
questioned;  but  neither  the  merits  of  the  dispute,  nor  the  detaib 
connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  states,  are  such  as  to 
require  dwelling  upon  here;  the  latter  are  besides  sufficientlj 
well  known,  and  we  need  only  refer  for  them  to  the  work  oif 
l^yndicus  Klenze  (No.  1.)  But  we  entirely  agree  with  the  ano* 
nymous  author  of  No.  2.,  that  the  small  amount  of  the  qualifr 
cation,  and  the  facility  of  acquiring  land,  make  it  a  much  easttr 
matter  to  obtain  the  honours  of  representation  in  Prussia^  than  ia 
either  France  or  England.  Whenever  the  provincial  states,  is 
their  minor  sphere  of  activity,  shall  prove  themselves  imbued  with 
large  views  and  sound  doctrines — when  they  shall  begin  to  con- 
sider themselves  mutually  as  members  of  a  great  community,  and 
their  own  particular  interests  as  subordinate  to  the  general,  then 
the  necessity  for  provincial  states  will  cease, — then  the  time  will 
have  arrived,  when,  for  the  public  advantage,  the  royal  promise 
of  a  national  representation  can  be  safely  fulfilled.  In  such  an 
assembly  the  amicable  collision  of  opposite  views  will  tend  ts 
remove  prejudices,  to  rectify  pre«-conceived  opinions,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  hitherto  jarring  elements,  so  as  to  form  a  centre  of 
Prussian  nationality,  an  object  which  the  exalted  mind  of  the  sove* 
reign  labours  to  accomplish,  as  the  noblest  monument  of  his  reign. 
Till  that  time  arrives,  no  one  who  wishes  to  address  the  public  on 
matters  of  general  concernment,  and  writes  in  a  spirit  of  temperate 
and  calm  inquiry,  with  respect  not  excluding  freedom,  not  for  tbe 
school  but  for  the  world,  will  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
impartial  hearing  from  those  who  have  the  power  of  turning 
general  observations  to  beneficial  account.  So  long  as  the  piiblic 
functionaries  in  Prussia  are  on  the  watch  for  every  man  of  distin^ 
guished  talent,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  eager  to  receive  him  into 
their  ranks,  without  regard  to  his  birth,  wealth,  or  family  con- 
nexions :  so  long  as  they  prove  themselves  the  most  cultivated  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  nation,  all  who  look  more  to  the  spirit 
than  to  mere  forms,  must  regard  them  as  the  best  representatives 
of  the  people — as  the  intellectual  element  of  public  life-^the  ideal 
power  of  the  popular  spirit.     Such,  indeed,  is  the  inaptitude  for 

fublic  affairs  still  exhibited  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
Russia,  that  in  a  body  of  national  representatives,  from  which  the 
administrative  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom  was  not  excluded,  tbe 
latter,  from  its  being  the  most  capable  and  intelligent  portion  of 
the  people,  and  from  its  almost  exclusive  acquaintance  with  public 
business,  would  soon  acquire  such  an  overwhelming  pneponder- 
ance^  as  to  render  the  representation  almost  nugatory. 
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The  cauies  that  have  given  this  character  of  superiority  to  the 
Prussian  Bureaucratie  are  well  worth  inquiring  into.     The  first 
point  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  constitution  of  the  adminis* 
trative  hierarchy  itself.    This  is  founded  on  two  leading  principleSi 
— science^and  the  division  of  labour.  In  Prussia  it  is  regarded  as 
s  truism,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  administration  is  only 
to  bo  acquired  by  study  and  practice,  like  every  other  business* 
Talent  may  here  do  much,  but  even  talent  of  the  highest  kind  will 
not  prevent  its  possessor  from  committing  very  serious  mistakes, 
noless  it  is  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge  and  experience.   But 
to  administer-— to  direct  the  movements  of  the  complicated  state* 
machine,  requires  a  very  long  apprenticeship  in  its  own  peculiar 
department,  and  it  by  no  means  follows  that  distinction  in  another 
Uoe  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  possession  of  the  qualifications  requi<« 
site  for  a  successful  administrator  of  the  highest  class.     Thq 
requisites  are  so  different  in  the  different  branches,— the  field 
IS  so  vast,  that  one  is  not  sufficient  for  all ;  at  the  same  time  the 
connexion  between  the  various  branches  is  so  close,  that  without 
some  general  knowledge  of  every  one  of  them,  no  one  can  ever 
be  a  good  administrator.     This  view  has  made  it  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that  no  one  can  hold  an  office  of  any  importance  under 
government,  who  has  not  made  a  regular  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy and  the  sciences  connected  with  it,  and  previously  given 
practical  proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  ability.    With  the  view  of 
affording  to  individuals  an  opportunity  of  developing  themselves 
ID  their  own  way,  a  good  deal  of  latitude  is  allowed  to  a  candid 
date  for  employment,  as  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  may  be  ex-* 
amined;  but  in  every  candidate  a  quantum  of  knowledge  is  looked 
for  which  in  England  would  be  considered  very  high  scientific 
acquirement.    Whoever  means  to  follow  the  career  of  official  life 
must,  even  before  he  is  admitted  a  student  in  one  of  the  universi* 
ties,  exhibit  proofs  of  such  a  degree  of  classical,  mathematical,  and 
historical  learning,  as  would,  in  more  countries  of  £urope  th^n 
one,  entitle  its  possessor  to  be  regarded  as  a  scholar,  in  the  en** 
larged  sense  of  the  term ;  and  after  finishing  his  course  of  studies, 
be  must  again  undergo  repeated  and  severe  examinations*     The 
examinations  for  those  who  are  destined  for  the  law,  and  for 
lucb  as  wish  to  enter  into  the  public  offices,  are  quite  distinct^ 
Whoever  wishes  to  qualify  himself  for  a  lawyer  or  judge,  is  ex- 
amined publicly  by  two  members  of  the  superior  law  court  of  the 
province,  {OberlandeS'gericht,)dQ9igmted  for  the  purpose  by  the 
president  of  the  court,  who  is  also  frequently  in  attendance ;  and 
%H  wbo  take  apy  interest  in  the  matter  are  allowed  to  be  present 
nt  these  examiaations*     The  subjects  on  which  the  candidate  is 
examined  are  the  history  of  law,  the  Roman,  Qermaoi  canon,  Scc»; 
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in  shorty  every  branch  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  general 
study  of  law.     If  the  candidate  acquits  himself  satisfactorily,  he 
is  admitted  to  the  bar,  under  the  title  of  auscultator  (hearer);  is 
attached  to  one  of  the  law  courts,  and  placed  under  the  tutorship 
of  one  of  the  members  of  that  court.     He  is  first  employed  for 
some  months  in  writing  down  the  affidavits  in  the  different  suits, 
under  the  dictation  of  his  tutor^  who  explains  to  him,  as'opporta- 
nity  offers,  the  reasons  for  the  course  of  proceeding.    By  degrees 
he  is  initiated  into  the  different  branches,  and  allowed,  under  the 
tuition  of  the  different  members,  to  discuss  legal  points  more  in* 
dependently,  first  in  the  easy  and  trifling,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
more  complicated  and  important  cases  that   come  before  the 
court.     After  having  passed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years, 
through  the  routine  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  court,  he 
obtains   certificates   from   the  different  members   under  whose 
tuition  he  has  been  placed,  and  if  these  are  satisfactory,  the  presi* 
dent  also  grants  him  one,  testifying  that  the  candidate  may  be 
admitted  to  a  second  examination.     This,  like  the  first,  is  a  pub- 
lic one;  but  the  subject  of  examination  is  now  exclusively  Prus* 
sian  law.     The  candidate  must  also  make  reports,  and  draw  up 
decrees,  in  some  cases  of  difficulty,  which  are  afterwards  sub* 
mitted  to  the  criticism  of  the  superior  provincial  court.    If  the 
result  is  satisfactory,  the  candidate  becomes  a  referendary,  (^Oier- 
landes-gerichts-referendarius,)  and  recommences  his  studies  in  the 
court.  After  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  if  the  superior  provincial  court 
continues  to  be  satisfied  with  his  knowledge,  intelligence,  diligence, 
and  general  conduct,  he  may  be  appointed  a  lawyer  or  a  judge  io 
the  country,  or  in  an  inferior  court  in  one  of  the  towns  which  has  a 
less  population  than  10,000  souls.     But  if  he  seeks  to  become  a 
member  of  the  superior  court,  he  must  take  his  stand  there  for 
three  years  more;  must  again  go  his  round  of  the  whole  range  of 
the  business  of  the  court,  must  conduct,  on  the  spot,  three  law- 
suits of  a  complicated  kind,  under  the  controul  of  a  member  of 
the  court,  but  without  any  assistance,  and  must  draw  up  a  number 
of  decrees,  which  the  court  adopts  as  its  own.     If  at  the  end  of 
this  second  course,  his  performances  have  obtained  him  the  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  the  members  of  the  court  and  the  president, 
he  is  admitted  to  a  third  examination,  which  embraces  law  in 
general,  and  the  Prussian  law  in  particular,  in  the  fullest  detail; 
this  is  conducted  by  five  commissioners,  judges  of  repute,  and 
sometimes  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of  justice.    If  be  passes 
through  this  ordeal  with  credit, — if  he  succeeds  in  the  decrees, 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  draw  up,  on  the  instant,  in  cases  of  dif- 
ficulty that  are  proposed  to  him,  he  then  obtains  a  certificate  that 
he  has  given  proofs  of  the  possession  of  sufficient  learning  aod 
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skill  to  entitle  him  to  be  a  member  of  a  superior  law-court^  he 
is  appointed  an  assessor  of  such  courts  and  is  promoted  as  vacan- 
cies occur  to  a  judgeship  (Oberlandes-gerichtsrath.) 

Xhe  admission  to,  and  advancement  in^  the  public  offices  pro- 
ceeds according  to  similar  rules.     After  finishing  his  course  of 
itudies  at  the  university,  and  before  he  undergoes  his  first  exa- 
nination,  the  candidate  must  have  devoted  himself  for  a  year  at 
least  to  the  study  of  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  industry, 
residing  during  that  time  in  some  great  agricultural,  commercial, 
^r  manufacturing  establishment,  and  making  himself  familiar  with 
the  details  of  business,  or  the  processes  of  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures.    The  subjects  of  this  first  examination  are  not  very  pre- 
cisely defined :  they  embrace  questions  of  administration,  history, 
geography,  languages,  natural  science,  philosophy,  legislation,  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  the  land,  and  especially  political 
economy,  regard  being  also  had  to  the  studies  to  which  the  can- 
didate has  addicted  himself  in   preference.     This   examination 
passed,  the  candidate  becomes  a  referendary  (Regierungs-rejeren* 
iarius),  and  is  bound  apprentice  to  one  of  the  district-govern- 
ments (Regierungen) :  in  this  capacity  he  comes  successively  under 
the    tuition  of  the  several  members  of  that  body.     When  his 
apprenticeship  expires  he  must  produce  satisfactory  testimonials 
from  his  superiors,  and  be  again  examined  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
•acquirements  in  the  different  departments,  and  his  competency  to 
perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  him.     During  another  period  of 
from  three  to  five  years  he  is  gradually  initiated  into  higher  func- 
tions, and  taught  all  that  may  be  required  to  qualify  him  for  his 
last  examination.     This,  like  that  of  the  judges,  takes  place  at 
Berlin,  before  a  special  board  of  commissioners  (pberexaminations" 
commission)  composed  of  the   leading  ministers  of  the  crown. 
The  candidate  is  again  examined  on  the  same  topics  as  on  his 
first  examination,  and  at  the  same  time  very  minutely  and  search- 
iogly  on  questions  of  administrative  law  and  the  economical  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  particularly  of  the  province  in  which  he 
served  his  apprenticeship.     He  is  also  required  to  produce  a 
written  essay  or  treatise  on  some  administrative  or  scientific  pro- 
blem.    This  last  ordeal  successfully  passed,  he  is  appointed  an 
assessor  of  one  of  the  district-governments,  under  similar  condi- 
tions with  the  law  candidate,  and  with  the  expectation  of  becoming 
in  due  time  a  member  of  the  government  board  (Regierungsrath), 

These  successive  trials.,  and  the  number  of  persons  who  must 
concur  before  any  one  can  become  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, make  it  not  only  very  difficult,  but  next  to  impossible,  for 
any  unqualified  or  improper  person  to  intrude  himself  into  it.  As 
the  candidates  are  obliged  to  occupy  themselves  with  scientific 
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pursuits,  even  while  they  have  official  duty  to  perform,  they  acquire 
by  that  means  a  scientific  turn,  which  generally  accompanies  the  in- 
dividual through  life,  and  serves  to  give  acharacter  of  science  and 
superior  knowledge  to  the  whole  body  of  public  officers,  ^tthe 
same  time,  it  generally  appears  that  each  attaches  himself  to  ooe 
particular  department,  and  is  almost  universally  promoted  in  that 
department.  It  is  not  considered  that  a  good  minister  of  public 
instruction  will  make  an  able  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  or  of 
finance;  and  therefore  the  appointment  to  the  higher  offices  is 
generally  made  from  the  immediate  subordinates  of  the  same  de- 

{>artment  who  have  distinguished  themselves*     The  division  of 
abour  thus  kept  up  is  most  favourable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  skill  and  experience  in  each  department* 

The  spirit  prevailing  among  the  public  officers  is  excellent; 
most  of  them  are  truly  anxious  to  be  indeed  the  servants  of  the 
public;  and  if  at  any  time  there  are  to  be  found  some  who  con* 
duct  themselves  improperly,  show  a  deficiency  of  proper  spirit,  or 
a  want  of  respect  for  public  opinion,  they  are  sure  to  be  generally 
despised  by  their  fellows.  Such  a  thing  as  bribery  is  hardly  ever 
heard  of. 

Of  the  judicial  body,  the  general  conviction  entertained  among 
all  classes  of  society  is,  that  no  one  will  ever  be  wronged  wilfal^ 
by  it.  Into  the  details  of  the  administration  of  justice^  we  have 
no  room  here  to  enter.  Notwithstanding  great  defects,  the  coi^ 
rection  of  which  is  one  of  the  objects  most  unceasingly  pursued 
by  their  government,  the  Prussians  pride  themselves  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  system  by  which  justice  is  more  equally  distributed  than 
almost  any  other  in  Europe.  The  collegiate  form  of  a  great 
number  of  the  law  courts,  generally  containing  a  considerable 
number  of  members; — two,  and  in  most  cases  three  stages  of  ap« 
peal  that  are  open  to  the  suitors  ; — forms  that  provide  security,  as 
much  as  forms  can,  against  fraud ; — a  code  that  speaks  consistently 
and  in  plain  and  popular  language,  and  is  moreover  in  entire  con- 
sonance with  natural  equity,  and  with  the  manners  and  opiDioas 
of  the  age; — provisions  which  make  justice  equally  accessible  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  by  not  requiring  payment  from  him  who  is 
steeped  in  poverty; — arrangements  which  take  from  the  judges 
all  interest  in  the  increase  of  expenses,  or  in  the  protraction  of 
suits; — these  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Prussian  judicial  sys- 
tem. The  magisterial  body  is  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
justice;  suitors  may  be  occasionally  injured  by  the  tediousness or 
unnecessary  delays  of  the  proceedings,  but  they  have  scarcely  e?er 
to  complain  of  a  hasty  or  inconsiderate  decision,  or  of  the  pa^ 
tiality  of  the  judge  to  one  party  over  another. 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  law,  it  should  be  observed  that 
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ildiougfa  Prussia  has  not^  except  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  admitted 
rial   by  jury,  the  law  affords  great  securities   against  the  con- 
lemnation  of  the  innocent.     Persons  arrested  must  be  examined 
mthin  three  days  at  latest,  and  unless  circumstances  render  il 
impossible  (which  must  appear  in  evidence)  their  trial  must  pro* 
ceed  de  die  in  diem  until  its  conclusion.     All  captious  and  sug« 
{^tiye  questions,  and  every  species  of  compulsion  in  order  to 
extort  confession,  are  forbidden;  the  accused  must  subscribe  all 
die  proceedings,  which  the  examining  magistrate  dictates  to  a 
derk,  who  holds  his  oiGce  independent  of  him,  and  is  sworn  to 
tike  notice  of  anything  that  is  not  conformable  to  truth.     The 
records  are  examined  by  at  least  three  members  of  the  court,  and 
m  cases  of  importance  by  several  more ;  and  the  sentence  is  deli- 
vered by  a  board,  according  to  a  theory  of  proofs,  which  is  very 
favourable  to  the  accused.    In  political  cases,  it  has  unfortunately 
happened  that  the  right  of  a  prisoner  not  to  be  withdrawn  from 
l|i«  natural  judges  has  not  always  been  respected,  but  recourse 
has  rarely  been  had  to  extraordinary  courts,  and  whenever  it  has« 
tfieir  composition  has  been  such  as  to  secure  an  impartial  distri** 
botion  of  justice.     Our  space  compels  us  to  refrain  from  entering 
into  the  peculiarities  of  the  judicial  administration  in  the  Rhine 
provinces,  in  order  to  notice  some  points  of  greater  interest. 

As  every  office  in  the  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  is  alike  open  to  all  classes  of  society,  (three  of  the  present 
ministers,  viz.  the  minister  of  justice,  the  minister  of  finance,  and 
die  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  were  originally  only  simple  citizens, 
without  wealth  or  powerful  connections  of  any  kind,)  it  happens 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  public  officers  belong  to  the  mid- 
dling class.  They  are  also  generally  possessed  of  some  private 
foHune,  which  when  added  to  the  competence  secured  to  them  by 
Ae  very  moderate  emoluments  attached  to  their  situation,  places 
diem  in  a  state  of  comfort.  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  can 
be  called  wealthy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  adminis- 
tration is  so  popular,  as  in  this  way  so  many  links  are  formed  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  middle  ranks.  The  moderate  for- 
tunes of  the  administrative  hierarchy,  which  are  not  great  enough 
to  excite  envy,  at  the  same  time  quite  sufficient  to  confer  respect- 
ability, contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  secure  to  them  the  public 
confidence;  while  the  certainty  of  their  position  (they  can  only  be 
removed  from  office  according  to  established  forms,  which  pre- 
vent any  arbitrary  acts)  and  their  high  scientific  character  clothe 
them  with  authority,  and  the  humanity,  public  spirit,  and  sense  of 
justice  prevalent  in  their  ranks  command  the  general  esteem. 
The  elements  of  this  hierarchy  are  in  a  great  degree  of  an  anti- 
aristocratic  nature.     They  have,  by  the  certainty  of  their  positvow. 
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almost  become  a  power  in  the  state;  at  all  events,  a  much  more 
influential  one  than  any  which  the  remains  of  the  aristocracy  can 
claim.*  The  political  views  of  the  Prussian  publicists  are  also— 
as  is  well  remarked  by  the  author  of  Prussia  and  Francer" 
a  good  deal  made  up  of  a  combination  of  monarchical  and  de- 
mocratical  ideas,  and  are  at  any  rate  decidedly  anti-aristocratical. 
We  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof  of  this  than  the  following  pas- 
sage which  we  quote  from  the  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Wehnert,(No.  3,) 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  years  a  member 
of  the  district-government  of  Potsdam,  and  whose  views  are  cer- 
tainly shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  public  men  in  Prussia. 

*'  Every  constitution,  and  every  administration  is  good^  which  evinces 
practical  respect  for  the  dignity  of  man,  even  in  the  humblest  individual 
of  the  nation — which  recognizes  neither  privileged  nor  oppressed  classes 
— which  makes  equality  of  rights  a  fundamental  law — which  protects 
the  citizens  from  all  arbitrary  acts,  come  from  what  quarter  they  may— 
which  leaves  every  person  at  liberty  to  exert  his  faculties,  and  to  improve 
his  fortune  by  industry  5 — every  government,  we  say,  conducted  ener- 
getically in  this  spirit,  is  a  good  government.  Wherever  the  anxiety  for 
the  common  welfare,  the  endeavour  to  make  all  classes  equal  partici- 
pators in  the  general  good  fortune  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  are  the 
moving  springs  of  public  measures,  there  the  maxims  of  the  govem- 
ment  go  far  towards  realizing  the  beau-ideal  which  is  the  object  of  the 
philanthropist's  desire.  Such  an  object  may  be  much  more  easily  effected 
by  an  enlightened  and  resolute  statesman  under  a  monarchical  govem- 
ment  than  under  any  other,  as  the  comprehensive  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign facilitates  his  carrying  through  plans  of  improvement,  overcomes 
opposition,  and  enables  him  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  age,  by  the  reno- 
vation  of  political   institutions   which  require   it In   a  good 

government,  every  action  is  the  expression  of  reason Monarchy 

consists  in  the  unity  of  the  sovereign  power,  from  which  all  emanates, 
and  to  which  all  returns.  But  the  unity  of  national  spirit  can  only  be 
created  by  it,  if  the  general  amor  patrice  be  such  as  to  make  men  re- 
nounce antiquated  claims  and  prejudices  for  the  advantage  of  the  uatieo; 
if  the  government  does  not  allow  its  steps  to  be  fettered  by  the  particaiar 
interests  of  certain  classes  of  society  ;  and  if  it  grants  to  no  one  class  a 
preponderance  over  the  others.  The  aggregation  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  well-educated  men  in  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  is  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  a  state.  It  is  to  the  great  power  of  the  middle  classes 
that  all  the  movements  of  our  century  are  to  be  ascribed,  proceeding  as 
they  did  from  the  altered  state  of  society  by  a  sort  of  natural  necessity. 


*  The  fortunes  of  ihe  aristocracy  tliroughout  Prussia  are  greatly  redaced,  ai  m 
instance  of  which  we  may  mention  the  state  of  the  landed  property  in  the  Mtrchof 
Brandenburgh  in  1827.  The  total  value  of  the  noble  estates  iu  that  province  wai  ati- 
niated  at  twenty-seven  millions  of  rix-dollars,  on  which  tliere  were  Incumbrances  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-one  millions ;  whereas  the  present  estates  were  valued  at  thirty-CD* 
millions,  and  the  charges  u^ou  iViem  q\\\^  svi  millions  and  a  half. 
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In  the  middle  ranks  only  is  a  nation,  politically  speaking,  formed.  With 
it  kings  first  obtained  true  subjects,  instead  of  vassals  and  slaves.  An 
aristocracy  is  the  counterpart  of  a  state  of  citizens  5  here  tbe  governing 
principle  is  equality  5  there  it  is  exception.  Civic  merit  is  the  govern- 
ing idea  of  our  time,  which  cannot  be  resisted  vi\i\\  impunity  ;  when  a 
great  idea  has  got  possession  of  an  age,  all  opposition  to  it  is  utterly 
vain.  .  .  .  Most  dangerous  to  monarchy  is  its  general  weak  partiality  to 
an  illegal  aristocracy,  by  which  it  is  frequently  debased.  Public  life  has 
BOW  attained  a  higher  moral  character  than  when  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
patrimonial  egotism  which  was  the  characteristic  of  former  times.  In  a 
pure  monarchy,  the  sovereign  stands  so  high  upon  his  throne  in  tranquil 
dignity^  so  exalted  over  every  rank,  that  his  interest  is  coincident  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  civic  state.  The  centre  of  power,  the  mo- 
narch is  the  highest  human  unity ;  unity  of  power  is  the  soul  of  his 
government.  Where  genuine  sovereignty  protects  the  state,  there  only 
tbe  nation  can  be  certain  that  the  passions  or  narrow  views  of  single 
classes  or  leading  men  shall  not  assume  to  be  the  will  of  the  people, — that 
the  spirit  of  party  shall  be  replaced  by  a  common  spirit, — and  that  the  na- 
tion shall  live  with  moral  dignity  and  intellectual  pride  in  a  political  body 
that  exists  in  it.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  government,  which  keeps  all 
tbe  threads  of  administration  in  its  bands,  should  by  its  mental  cultiva- 
tion, by  the  mass  of  its  acquired  knowledge,  by  its  just  appreciation  of 
tbe  spirit  of  the  time  and  of  its  own  people,  by  its  honesty,  firmness  and 
strength  of  purpose,  and  by  its  strong  and  sincere  desire  that  justice 
shall  have  sway;  it  is  indispensable^  we  say,  that  in  all  these  attributes 
tbe  government  should  surpass  even  the  highest  standard  of  intellect  and 
morab  among  its  people,  that  it  should  stand  in  all  respects  pre-emi- 
nently above  it." 

To  a  system  founded  on  such  principles,  and  directed  to  such 
aims,  is  Prussia  indebted  for  the  high  cultivation,  intelligence, 
and  moral  power  which  her  administration  has  attained.  The 
other  German  states  regard  it  as  the  model  of  what  a  political 
body  may  become  through  its  administration.  Its  present  happy 
state  is  the  result  of  the  most  perfect  agreement  between  the 
government  and  the  people  in  regard  to  the  most  urgent  interests 
of  the  time.  At  the  time  that  Prussia,  through  the  great  defects 
of  her  administration,  and  a  concurrence  of  unfortunate  circum- 
stances, was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  the  king  and  the  enlight- 
ened statesmen  who  called  his  resolution  into  action,  judged  that 
by  the  internal  development  of  a  genuine  national  spirit,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  legal  freedom,  and  by  those  alone, 
were  those  giant  powers  likely  to  be  awakened  which  would  raise 
Prussia  from  her  actual  degradation,  and  exalt  her  even  higher 
than  her  former  elevated  position.  *'  How  happy  shall  we  be/* 
said  Hardenberg  to  the  intermistic  representatives,  ^'  if,  by  the 
noble  resolution  of  a  just  and  enlightened  monarch,  and  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  an  intelligent  and  right-minded  people, 
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enlightened  enough  to  comprehend  its  real  interests,  we  succeed 
in  establishing,  without  a  violent  revolution,  a  new  system  in  ac* 
cordance  with  the  wants  of  the  age."  It  has  succeeded !  Feu- 
dality, with  all  its  characteristics  and  accompaniments,  has  been 
banished;  all  the  fetters  which  impeded  the  progress  of  a  higher 
cultivation,  or  the  movements  of  material  or  spiritual  freedom, 
have  been  broken ;  the  distinction  ofxlasscs  has  been  changed  into 
civic  equality ;  an  entirely  new  basis  has  been  given  to  the  state 
by  the  emancipation  and  development  of  the  classes  of  burgben 
and  peasants,  and,  above  all,  by  the  entire  re*organization  of  the 
administrative  authorities.  The  unitarian  power  of  the  monardi 
was  surrounded  by  institutions  which  secured  the  most  ample 
enjoyment  of  rational  freedom  and  the  dominion  of  the  hw 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  no  way  can  a  government  exhibit  the  extent  of  its  intelli* 
^ence,  or  its  knowledge  of  social  wants,  more  conspicuously  than 
in  its  classification  of  the  various  departments  of  public  business, 
in  its  regulations  for  the  efficient  action  of  the  different  authori* 
ties,  and  in  its  distribution  of  the  powers  by  which  society  is  to  be 
moved,  either  in  great  masses  or  in  minor  groups.  The  different 
branches  of  administration  require,  in  a  great  kingdom  at  kail, 
to  be  classed  systematically  acccording  to  their  nature,  and  geo- 
graphically according  to  districts ;  but  they  must  be  connected 
together  by  certain  links,  and  the  divided  organs  placed  in  perfect 
subordination  to  the  preponderating  will  of  the  central  authority, 
that  unity  and  order  in  the  state  may  be  secured.  Unity  of  forms, 
organic  coherence,  and  internal  activity,  are  the  objects  of  this 
machinery.  The  re-organization  of  the  public  offices  in  Priuna 
was  begun  by  Stein  in  December,  1808,  and  continued  by  thi 
ordinances  of  the  27th  Oct.  1810,  30th  April,  1815,  20th  March, 
and  2Sd  Oct.  1817,31st  Dec.  1825,  &c.  These  laws  corrected 
the  faults  which  had  insensibly  rooted  themselves  in  the  former 
institutions,  either  from  an  excess  of  controul,  or  from  perniciotif 
divisions  and  conflicts  between  the  different  authorities,  which 
impeded  their  spontaneous  action.  The  aim  of  the  new  organi* 
zation  was  to  create  a  free  and  self-dependant  efficiency,  not  etij 
in  every  public  board,  however  great  or  small,  but  even  in  indi* 
vidual  minds,  at  the  same  time  without  impairing  the  genenl 
unity.  Branches  of  administration  were  separated  which  had  no 
natural  connection,  and  those  of  a  similar  kind  united ;  the  attri- 
butes of  the  different  authorities  were  clearly  defined,  and  business 
was  divested  of  the  antiquated  forms  which  impeded  its  march.  The 
different  branches  are  all  concentrated,  according  to  a  uniform  sys* 
tern,  in  the  hands  of  the  several  ministers  placed  at  the  head  of 
tbenip  but  the  duties  of  these  mmisters  are  confined  to  the  direc" 
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tioa  and  inspection  of  the  public  affairs,  the  preparations  for  legi^ 
lation,  the  controul  of  the  district  governments,  and  to  the  com- 
bination of  administrative  results  for  the  preservation  of  unity  in 
the  central  administration;  in  order  that  they  may  thus  be  better 
enabled  to  ascertain  whether  the  objects  of  administration  have 
been  accomplished,  and  provide  a  remedy  where  they  fail.     They 
act  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king,  but  being  independent 
in  their  several  departments,  they  are  fully  responsible  for  that 
which  they  have  to  controul.    They  submit  to  the  king  the  names 
of  the  candidates  for  oiGce  or  promotion,  which  are  not  in  their 
immediate  ^ift ;  but  they  must  obtain  the  king's  sanction,  through 
the  state-mmistry  (or  cabinet  council)  of  any  measure  involving  a 
change  in  the  rules  or  principles  of  the  administration.     The 
same  sanction  is  required  for  all  grants  of  money  or  pensions 
which  are  not  fixed  by  law ;  and  the  budget  is,  of  course,  always 
submitted  to  the  king.     The  nomination  to  the  offices  of  upper 
presidents  and  presidents  of  the  district  governments  is  made  by  the 
council  in  a  body,  and  receives  the  royal  sanction.    The  ministers 
give  the  first  impulse,  and  superintend  the  movement  of  the  ad* 
ministration,  that  it  may  go  on  with  regularity;  but  their  business 
is  less  to  act  themselves  than  to  make  others  act, — rather  to  dis^ 
cover  the  means  of  effecting  public  objects,  than  to  execute  them 
personally.     They,  therefore,  require  to  be  kept  free  from  the 
great  mass  of  minor  business  and  its  details,  to  be  better  enabled 
to  keep  in  view  the  great  outline  of  business,  and  devote  them- 
selves tranquilly  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting the  public  interest  within  their  several  spheres.     For  this 
reason,  the  single  departments  are  divided  into  sections,  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  under-secretaries  {Directoren  der  Abthei^ 
hingen)  who  have  the  charge  of  all  current  affairs  of  which  the 
minister  thinks  it  needless  to  retain  the  decision  in  his  own  hands. 
These  directors  have  in  their  sections  a  deciding  vote;  the  affairs 
are  discussed  among  them  and  a  number  of  councillors  {vortragende 
Rathe),  who  have  only  a  consultative  vote.     The  ministries  have 
neither  quite  a  bureaucratic  nor  quite  a  collegiate  form;  the  mem^ 
bers  attached  to  them  are  not  appointed  by  the  minister,  but  by 
the  king,  and  neither  the  minister  nor  the  under-secretary  has  the 
power  of  dismissing  them.     The  minister  is  bound  to  discuss  the 
affairs  with  his  councillors,  but  they  have  no  voice  in  their  deci- 
sion.   A  collegiate  form  here  would  only  tend  to  paralyze  the 
action  of  the  authority  in  whom  the  central  power  is  lodged ;  the 
discussion,  however,  must  be  of  use  in  preventing  the  minister 
from  acting  with  precipitation,  and  furnishing  him  with  materials 
for  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

The  st2iie'ininistYy{Staatsministerium)  (or  cabinet  council)  is  th€ 
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.central  point  through  which  harmony  and  uniformity  are  kept  up 
between  the  various  departments.  It  is  composed  of  the  different 
ministers  in  office,  several  ministers  without  portfolios,  aud  the 
prince  royal.  Before  it  are  brought  all  questions  of  competency 
or  conflict  between  different  jurisdictions,  and  all  matters  which 
require  agreement  or  conformity.  The  ministers  are  bound 
to  report  to  this  council  from  time  to  time  on  the  state  of  their 
respective  departments. 

Besides  this,  there  is  a  council  of  state  {Staatsrath),  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  no  salaries  and  incur  no  responsibility;  this  is 
a  species  of  consulting  board,  the  business  of  which  is  to  discuss 
all  plans  for  the  improvement  of  legislation.  It  consists  of  about 
seventy  members,  including  the  different  ministers  of  state,  the 
upper-presidents,  if  they  happen  to  be  at  Berlin,  the  princes  of 
the  blood-royal  who  have  attained  their  eighteenth  year,  several 
of  the  great  officers  of  state,  both  civil  and  military,  and  a  number 
of  distinguished  men  of  business  or  learning,  who  have  been 
called  by  the  king's  confidence  to  take  a  seat  in  it.*  Here  the 
proposed  new  laws  or  ordinances  are  discussed,  and  judged  by  the 
tests  of  science  in  its  most  advanced  state,  and  by  the  unchange- 
able principles  of  law  and  equity;  and  their  efficiency  as  well  as 
the  clearness  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed,  are  stu- 
died by  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  statesmen,  according 
to  a  systematic  view  of  all  branches  of  legislation.  Every  subject 
previous  to  its  discussion,  is  committed  to  a  reporter,  to  whom,  as 
well  as  to  the  council,  the  ministers  are  bound  to  communicate 
all  necessary  information.  In  this  way  a  calm,  impartial,  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  various  interests  or  objects 
affected  by  legislation  is  secured,  perhaps  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
is  attainable  by  human  weakness.  To  this  it  is  owing  that,  with  all 
its  defects,  the  Prussian  legislation  need  not  shrink  from  a  com- 
parison, both  as  to  matter  and  form,  with  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe ;  and  if  the  style  of  the  ordinances  is  sometimes  not 
so  clear  as  could  be  wished,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be 
less  open  to  criticism,  were  it  discussed  and  settled  in  public  or 
popular  assemblies.  The  labours  of  the  council  are  divided  into 
seven  sections,  each  of  which  embraces  a  particular  department  of 
business,  such  as  justice,  finance,  public  instruction,  &c.  Here 
the  matter  is  prepared  for  general  discussion  in  committees,  from 
which  the  royal  princes  are  excluded,  and  before  which,  whenever 
it  seems  useful,  persons   of  every  station  in  life  are  called,  and 


♦  Among  these,  for  instance,  are  the  distinguished  professors  of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  Savigny  and  Hofnian,  William  Humboldt,  Nikolovias,  Stagemaun,  Beath,  and 
maoy  other  eiuinent  and  excellent  men. 
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ei^amined.  The  council  has  only  to  consider  the  laws  proposed 
by  the  king,  but  possesses  no  initiative.  All  cases  in  which  the 
destitution  of  public  officers  for  alleged  misconduct  is  called  hv, 
come  before  it ;  as  do  all  disputes  or  differences  that  may  arise 
between  the  different  ministers. 

The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  ministerial  authority  unim- 
paired over  the  district  governments,  the  distance  of  some  of 
which  from  the  seat  of  power  removes  them  from  under  its  im- 
mediate inspection,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  Upper  Vve- 
sidents f  {Ober-prdsidenteif,)  who  act  as  the  representatives  of  the 
ministers  in  the  several  provinces,^  and  exercise  a  more  exact  con- 
troul  over  the  district  governments,  at  the  same  time  that  they  serve 
as  a  sort  of  equipoise  to  the  centralization  effected  in  these  bodies. 
-Their  situation  gives  them  the  means  of  making  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  managing  business,  as  well  as  of  preserving  their  judg- 
ments unaffected  by  the  influence  of  prejudices  to  which  those  en- 
gaged in  more  active  duties  are  liable;  it  enables  them  to  represent 
the  peculiarities  of  the  province  in  opposition  to  the  more  general 
views  of  the  ministers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  that  every 
branch  of  public  business  is  conducted  in  conformity  to  the 
general  system.  The  authority  of  the  upper  president  is  princi- 
pally a  controuling  one  ;  but  he  has  also  a  consulting,  and  some- 
times an  executive  authority.  He  controuls  not  only  the  authorities 
beneath  him,  but  in  a  certain  degree  also  those  above  him,  by  giving 
utterance  to  his  sentiments,  whenever  an  opinion  is  called  for,  re- 
quiring a  more  enlarged  view  than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the 
district  government  itself.  He  has  to  look  to  the  execution  of  such 
measures  as  extend  beyond  the  compass  of  the  single  govern- 
ments. Under  his  immediate  direction  are  the  consistories  and 
school  colleges,  to  which  the  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
and  of  public  instruction  in  the  district  belongs.  These  autho- 
rities, however,  are  only  sections  of  the  administrative  board,  in 
whose  hands  the  administration,  properly  speaking,  in  the  several 
district  governments,  is  vested.  The  number  of  those  boards 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  twenty-five.t  Their  collegiate  form 
certainly  diminishes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  energy  of  their 
executive  authority ;  but  it  has  the  counterbalancing  advantage  of 
affording   a  strong   protection   to   the  subject   against  arbitrary 


•  The  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  Cleves  and  Lubeck,  Berg  and  the  Lower 
Bhine,  have  jointly  an  Upper  President ;  all  the  other  powers  have  one  attached  to 
each, 

t  They  have  thair  residences  at  Konigsberg,  Gurabinnen,  Dantzig,  Marienwerder, 
Posen,  Broraberg,  Potsdam,  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  Stettin,  Coeslin,  Stralsund,  Bres- 
hiQ,  Oppeln,  Liegn'itz,  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  Erfurt,  MUnster*  Minden^  Arensberg, 
Cologne,  Dusseldorff,  Coblenlz,  Trier,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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power  and  injustice,  and  the  best  security  for  the  impartiality, 
liberality,  and  consistency  of  their  measures.      The  talents  and 
experience  of  many  individuals  are  here  combined ;  and  even  the 
form  of  an  abstract  personage  acting  increases  the  confidence  ivhidi 
the  public  deservedly  place  in  these  bodies.    Their  position,  from 
the  large  responsibility  vested  in  them,  is  a  very  independent  one, 
as  it  is  only  in  a  few  and  very  peculiar  cases  that  they  require  any 
sanction  for  their  acts  from  the  higher  authorities.     They  often 
remonstrate  when  the  application  of  general  measures  appears  to 
involve  a  hardship  on  the  inhabitants  of  their  district,  and  tbu 
serve  as  a  protection  against  the  abuse  of  the  higher  powers,  at 
well  as  against  local  tyranny.     They  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
advantages  which  science  can  supply,  and  conduct  the  administra* 
tion  on  the  most  approved  principles  of  political  economy;  the 
regulations  by  which  they  are  guided  have  been  successively  im- 
proved in  the   several  departments,  and  the   spirit  which  they 
breathe  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  subject  than  to  the  reT&> 
nue,  the  improvement  of  which  is  necessarily  a  main  object  of 
their  exertions.    The  administration  of  the  indirect  taxes,  a  de- 
partment which  requires  greater  activity  and  energy,  forms  a  se|M- 
rate  and  distinct  branch,  entrusted   to  the  charge  of  provincial 
tax-directors,  acting  immediately  under  the  orders  of  the  minister 
of  finance  and  the  general  tax-director.    These  tax-directors  aie 
entitled  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  district  government  board, 
and  bound  to  do  so  whenever  summoned  by  the  presictent  of 
the  board;  on  such  occasions   they  have  a  right  to   give  their 
vote  as  members.     The  district  government-boards  have  each  a 
president,  and  sometimes  a  vice-president,  and  consist  of  an  inde- 
finite number  of  members.*     They  were  formerly  divided  iota 
two  sections,  with  a  director  at  the  head  of  each ;  but  of  late  yeaiS) 
for  the  purpose  of  greater  dispatch,  these  sections  have  been  raoK 
tiplied  to  three  and  sometimes  four,  under  the  direction  of  upper 
government  councillors  {Ober-regierungsriithey     These  sectioBS, 
however,  have  no  separate  authority;  disputed  points  among  them^ 
selves  are  settled  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  but  the  head  of  the  sec- 
tion is  entitled,  in  case  of  disagreement,  to  suspend  the  execotioii 
of  an  order>  and  to  lay  the  affair  before  the  president  or  the  gene- 
ral board  for  their  decision.     Every  member  has  a  particular 
branch  of  duty  assigned  to  him,  as  medical  police,  general  police, 
administration  of  demesnes,  public  buildings,  &c.  &c.     The  unity 
of  their  proceedings  is  secured  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president 


*  In  1838  the  twenty- five  district  governments  had  418  members  and  assessors  it- 
ched to  them,  being  an  ayetage  of  seventeen  members  to  each,  exclosive  of  tbe 


tached 
presidents 
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io  the  general  board.  With  the  exception  already  mentioned^  all 
branches  of  the  administration  are  concentrated  in  these  district 
boards ;  this  concentration  ensures  harmony  and  uniformity  of 
action,  favours  the  development  of  greater  intelligence  and  acti- 
vity in  individual  members,  and  affords  them  the  opportunity  of 
attaining  a  higher  eminence  in  the  state.  Without  the  multipli- 
cation of  endless  petty  controul,  which  would  only  check  the  ne- 
cessary exercise  of  individual  judgment,  there  is  sufficient  controul 
by  superior  authority  to  prevent  abuse  or  oppression.  All  cpm- 
plaints  are  minutely  and  rigidly  inquired  into,  and  impartially  de- 
cided upon.  The  subject  who  conceives  himself  aggrieved  has  a 
further  check  upon  these  boards  by  the  right  of  appealing  from 
their  decision  to  the  courts  of  law^  where  the  parties  are  upon  a 
perfect  equality,  and  may  rely  on  an  even-handed  justice ;  no  better 
proof  of  which  can  be  given  than  by  stating  the  fact  which  has 
been  established  from  official  returns,  that,  on  an  average  of  years^ 
two-thirds  of  the  suits  between  the  treasury  and  private  individuals 
have  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

The  influence  of  the  district  governments  has  altogether  been 
most  beneficial.  They  have  generated  amongst  them  an  elevated, 
patriotic,  and  honourable  spirit,  eminently  solicitous  for  the  pub- 
lic weal,  and  have  acquired  a  consistency  and  vigour  of  action^ 
which  at  once  facilitates  the  development  of  their  mental  powers^ 
and  renders  their  members  and  the  pupils  placed  under  them,  wor- 
thy assistants  of  the  superior  administration*  In  the  official  in- 
tercourse between  the  superior  and  inferior  authorities  throughout 
Prussia,  although  obedience  is  strictly  enforced,  that  does  not 
exclude  either  liberty  of  thought,  or  freedom  of  action,  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.  In  fact,  co-operation,  rather  than  passive  obediencei 
is  what  is  required  of  them.  They  are  not  to  regard  themselves 
as  mere  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  bu 
rather  as  fellow-servants  to  the  same  gracious  master,  whose  plea* 
sure  it  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  their  faculties  and  zeal 
in  the  public  service. 

The  district  governments  are  sub-divided  into  circles  or  hun- 
dreds {Kreise),  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  civil  administration  of  these  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  magistrates  called  land-councillors,  {Land^ 
rathe,)  who  are  elected  by  the  estates  of  the  hundred,  and  con* 
firmed  by  the  government.  They  are  the  instruments  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  district  govern- 
ments, but  they  also  possess  a  certain  portion  of  independent  au- 
thority. They  have  a  number  of  clerks  under  them,  appointed  by 
themselves,  and  for  whose  conduct  they  are,  of  course,  responsible. 
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As  the  police  is  entirely  in  their  hands,  excepting  where  dis- 
tinct authorities  are  appointed  for  the  special  purpose,  the  local 
authorities  are  subordinate  to  them ;  the  collectors  of  the  assessed 
taxes  are  also  under  their  direction.  Whenever  so  required  by 
the  president  of  the  district  government,  they  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  board,  and  on  such  occasions  they  have  a  vote  as  members. 
As  these  magistrates  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  people,  and 
have  no  small  influence  on  their  comforts,  the  voice  of  the  people 
has,  with  great  wisdom,  been  allowed  the  principal  influence  in 
their  appointment.  Besides  the  land  councillors^  there  are  other 
organs  of  the  district  government  in  the  hundreds.  Among  these 
we  shall  only  mention  a  few,  such  as  the  (JPhysicus)  public  phj- 
sician,  paid  by  government  to  watch  over  and  report  the  general 
state  of  healthy  to  carry  into  efiect  within  his  hundred  the  mea* 
sures  of  medical  police  prescribed  by  the  district  government, 
and  to  attend  the  sick  poor  gratuitously.  His  duties  are  shared 
by  a  surgeon  of  the  hundred.  There  are  building  inspectors 
{Bau'inspectoren)  to  superintend  the  public  buildings;  and  bailiffs, 
intendants  and  other  subaltern  ofiicers  for  the  administration  of 
the  public  domain,  8cc. 

Passing  from  this  head,  which  has  perhaps  detained  us  too 
long,  we  shall  now  only  briefly  advert  to  a  few  other  topics,  which, 
even  in  a  general  sketch  like  this,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
leave  unnoticed. 

The  system  of  popular  education,  now  established  over  the 
whole  of  Prussia,  has  become  thoroughly  well  known  throughout 
Europe  by  the  elaborate  report  of  M.  Cousin,  (since  so  ably 
translated  by  Mrs.  Austin).  As  we  gave  an  analysis  of  that 
Report  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal  (vol.  xii.  p.  273),  we 
think  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  further  de- 
tails on  the  present  occasion.  ^'  In  that  system,"  (to  repeat  the 
words  of  the  article  just  alluded  to,) ''  it  is  impossible  not  to  re- 
cognise a  truly  sincere  and  enlightened  desire  of  raising  the  con- 
dition, and  advancing  the  civilization  of  the  people :  an  absence 
of  all  narrow,  political,  or  sectarian  views;  a  wise  foresight  in 
providing  remedies  for  all  probable  abuses,  and  means  of  avoiding 
all  probable  obstacles;  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  power, in 
causing  it  to  be  exercised  in  detail  by  those  who  have  local  and 
minute  knowledge,  and  superintended  in  general  by  those  who 
have  the  widest  and  furthest  views." 

The  military  institutions  of  Prussia  are  deserving  of  peculiar 
attention.  The  army,  by  its  consitution,  by  the  treatment  of  the 
soldiers,  and  by  its  relation  to  all  classes  of  citizens,  is  in  every 
respect  a  popular  army.  The  soldier,  as  Blucher  said,  has  be** 
come  a  citizenj  and  the  citizen  a  soldier.     It  required  the  whole 
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people  to  regain  its  liberty — the  whole  people  required  therefore 
to  be  armed.     This  was  the  grand  idea  by  which  Scharnhorst  has 
made  his  name  immortal.     The  first  and  the  last  strength  must 
be  devoted  to  the  noble  duty  of  defending  the  country,  if  the 
country  requires  it,  and  from  this  duty  no  one  can  claim  exemp- 
tion.    In  consequence,  every  male  capable  of  bearing  arms,  not 
incapacitated  by  bodily  ailments  or  defects,  or  rendered  unworthy 
by  the  commission  of  crime,  must,  on  completing  his  twentieth 
year,  enter,  1.  the  standing  army,  which  is  always  kept  in  march- 
ing order,  ready  for  action,  and  in  which  the  whole  civil  popula- 
tion are  bound  to  serve  for  five  years     After  three  years  active  ser- 
vice, they  pass  into  the  war  reserve,  (from  which  the  standing  army, 
when  necessary,  is  completed,)  where  they  remain  for  the  other 
two  years.     This  period  expired,  all  who  wish  to  continue  in  the 
army  enlist  themselves  for  such  period  as  they  choose.     Young 
men  who  can  prove  by  competent  testimony,  or  by  examination, 
that  they  have  the  knowledge  required  for  the  middle  class  of  high- 
schools,  or  the  upper  class  of  burgher  schools,  or  who  are  artists  or 
engineers,  and  cannot  well  be  spared  in  their  line,  have  the  privi- 
lege, if  they  offer  themselves  as  volunteers  for  service  between  their 
seventeenth  and  twentieth  years,  of  selecting  the  arm,  (infantry, 
cavalry,  artillery,  &c.)  and  even  the  regiment  in  which  they  wish  to 
serve,  and  if  they  are  able  to  pay  for  their  uniform  and  accoutre*- 
ments,  and  to  support  themselves,  their  period  of  active  service 
is  shortened  to  one  year;  but  they  also  remain  two  years  in  the 
reserve.     After  this,   they  become,  2.  members  of  the  Land' 
wehr  ( Land-defence) ^r5^  levy,  consisting  of  persons  from  twenty- 
six  to  thirty-two  years  of  age  inclusive.     During  peace,  these  are 
left  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  are  only  called  out  once  a 
year  for  exercise ;  in  case  of  war,  they  meet  when  required,  and 
serve  like  the  army.     From  their  thirty-third  to  their  thirty-ninth 
year,  they  are  then  ranged,  S.  in  the  Landwehr,  second  levy,  in 
which  they  are  sometimes  used  as  reinforcements  to  garrisons,  or 
to  do  duty  in  the  provinces  to  which  they  belong.  But  they  are  only 
.called  out  if  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  levy  is  insufficient.     On 
entering  their  fortieth  and  up  to  their  fiftieth  year,  inclusive,  they 
become  members  of,  4.  the  Landsturm  (Land  storm)  which  is 
composed  of  every  individual  from  seventeen  to  fifty  inclusive,  who 
-  is  not  enrolled  in  any  other  branch  of  the  armed  force.     This  is 
divided  into  companies,  but  not  regularly  organized,  or  wearing 
uniform.     It  is  only  assembled  in  time  of  war,  by  special  procla- 
'  mation,  and  in  such  districts  as  are  near  the  theatre  of  hostilities ; 
its  principal  use  is  to  preserve  order,  and  protect  the  military 
transports,  but  in  case  of  necessity  it  may  be  required  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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The  standing  army  is  the  great  school  of  arms^  through  which 
every  one  must  pass  before  he  can  establish  himself  in  business. 
It  is  a  school  which  teaches  order  and  obedience^  and  at  the  same 
time  developes  strength  of  character.  By  means  of  the  varioas 
military  institutions  for  instruction^  it  increases  the  intellectoal 
and  moral  cultivation,  especially  of  the  lower  orders,  and  ofteB 
remedies  the  defects  of  previous  education.  It  is  impossible  to 
appreciate  the  extent  in  which  the  intelligence  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  society  has  been  raised  by  their  military  career ;  the 
cases  are  frequent  where  a  youth  enters  the  army  ignorant  and 
brutal,  and  returns  to  his  former  sphere,  ennobled  both  in  seal 
and  body,  and  capable  of  spreading  the  cultivation  he  has  r^ 
ceived.  But  this  is  only  attained  by  the  feeling  of  honour  whidi 
is  excited  in  the  army  by  the  treatment  which  the  private  receives. 
The  strictest  obedience  of  course  is  required  of  them,  but  die 
strictest  watch  is  also  kept  that  the  lowest  individual  in  the  ranb 
shall  neither  be  injured  nor  unjustly  treated.  There  is  no  caning 
or  flogging  allowed  in  the  army — no  degrading  punishment  in- 
flicted. All  are  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  men.  Those 
only  are  subjected  to  more  severe  punishment  who  have  by  their 
crimes  or  their  disorderly  conduct  proved  themselves  incapable  of 
appreciating  mild  treatment,  and  been  condemned  by  regular  sen- 
tence to  serve  in  the  companies  of  punishment,  from  which,  hoih 
ever,  they  may,  by  a  return  to,  and  perseverance  in,  good  conduct, 
be  released  and  restored  to  their  former  station  and  privileges. 
The  administration  of  military  justice  is  such  as  almost  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  unjust  punishments.  These  are  inflicted  by 
courts-martial,  differently  constituted,  according  to  the  grade  d 
the  individual  to  be  tried.  When  a  private  soldier  is  the  accused, 
the  court  consists  of  a  major,  three  captains,  six  lieutenants,  three 
non-commissioned  oflicers,  and  three  privates.  No  enemy  of  die 
accused  can  be  a  member,  and  the  accused  is  entitled  to  challenge 
any  member  against  whom  he  can  show  suflicient  reasons.  A 
militaryjudge  {Auditeur),  a  lawyer  by  profession,  is  always  pre- 
sent. The  votes  are  free,  without  any  respect  to  military  subordi* 
nation,  and  delivered  by  classes. 

Respecting  promotions,  the  law  ordains  that,  in  time  of  war, 
neither  rank  nor  birth,  but  superior  valour  and  capacity, — in  time 
of  peace,  greater  knowledge  and  cultivation — shall  be  the  sole  re- 
commendations for  advancement  in  the  army.  Until  he  reaches 
the  rank  of  captain,  an  oflicer  is  required  to  pass  through  re- 
peated examinations  in  those  branches  of  science,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is  required  to  stamp  a  scientific  military  man ;  so  that  here 
also  ignorance  is  excluded,  and  merit  and  exertion  are  sure  to 
meet  their  just  reward.    Wealth  also  has  no  influence  here;  as 
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sommissions  in  the  army  are  not  to  be  bought,  merit  alone  can 
3btain  them.  The  military  institutions  of  Prussia  are  in  harmony 
ifith  her  other  institutions,  and  are  worthy  of  a  free  nation.  Arms 
ure  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  population,  and  the  govern- 
ment is  therefore  compelled  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large.  Were  it  even  disposed  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance, 
^r  to  adopt  a  course  injurious  to  the  public  weal,  it  would  be 
speedily  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps  by  the  nature  of  the  mili- 
tary institutions.  In  the  language  of  the  intelligent  English  tra- 
veller to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  '^  surely  a  military  force 
•o  constituted  is  not  that  to  which  a  despot  can  well  trust  for  en- 
chaining a  struggling  people ; — if  popular  feeling  were  against 
him,  these  men  would  bring  it  along  with  them  to  his  very  stand- 
ard/* 

Into  the  details  of  the  financial  and  economical  administration 
of  Prussia,  we  reluctantly  refrain  from  entering.  The  work  of  Mr. 
David  Hansemanu  (No.  4,)  supplies  us  with  some  excellent  ma- 
terials for  illustrating  it,  of  which  we  should  have  gladly  availed 
ourselves,  had  our  space  permitted.     The  able  and  intelligent  au- 
thor has,  according  to   our  views,  committed  some  important 
errors,  which  it  would  have  been  well  to  rectify ;  and  we  think  that 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  Prussian  government 
from  some  of  the  charges  which  he  has  brought  against  it.     But 
it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  treated  the  subject  with 
perfect  independence  and  impartiality,  and  that  more  information 
may  be  obtained  from  his  book  than  from  all  the  others  that  have 
been  written  on  the  subject.     We  entirely  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion  he  expresses,  that  notwithstanding  many  defects,  in   no 
great  state   is  the  career  of  trade  and  industry  more  open  to 
general  competition,  the  freedom  of  commerce  more  unlimited, 
or  taxation  better  regulated   with  a  view  to  impose  the   least 
possible  shackles  on  industrial  activity,  and  throw  its  weight  on 
those  best  able  to  bear  it,  than  in  Prussia.     If  the  aim  which 
was  expressed  in  the  preamble  of  the  law  of  2d  November,  1810, 
by  which  a  preparation  was  made  for  the  utmost  freedom  of  trade 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  has  not  yet  been  completely 
attained,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  principles  at  least  upon 
which  the  new  legislation  rests,   namely,  property  in  the  land, 
with  the  free  use  and  disposal  of  it, — 'liberty  of  trade — the  abo- 
lition  of  all   monopolies   and  privileges, — and  the  distribution 
of  taxation  over  all  classes,  on  equal  principles,  have  been  more 
and  more  acted  up  to.     Commerce  has  been  placed  upon  the  basis 
of  reciprocity  with  all  nations,  to  whatever  extent  these  are  willing 
to  go,  and  is  even  allowed  unlimited  freedom  with  such  as  will  assent 
to  the  same  condition.    The  tariff  of  customs  is  so  well  regulated 
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that  its  defects  may  be  more  easily  remedied  and  removed  than  in 
that  of  any  other  European  state.* 

The  faithful  sketch  we  have  here  given  of  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment and  administration  is  sufficient  we  think  to  satisfy  every 
candid  reader^  that  in  the  elevated  position  in  which  she  is  placed 
by  her  numerous  excellent  institutions,  Prussia  has  no  reason  to 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  best  constituted  countries  in 
existence.  No  enlightened  Prussian,  however,  either  thinks  or 
will  be  hardy  enough  to  maintain,  that  the  system  is  all  perfection. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Great  improvements  are  un« 
doubtedly  still  required  both  in  the  fiscal  and  the  judicial  systems; 
the  want  of  a  proper  organization  of  the  rural  communities  is 
greatly  felt ;  a  greater  degree  of  liberty  of  the  press  would  raise 
the  nation  still  higher  in  European  estimation ;  and  the  institution 
of  a  popular  authority,  which  should  accompany  legislation  with 
its  counsels,  watch  with  unremitting  vigilance  over  the  ministers  of 
the  executive,  and  denounce  to  the  sovereign  all  attempts  to  violate 
or  infringe  the  law,  has  in  all  countries  into  which  it  has  been 
introduced,  been  found  so  beneficial,  that  it  is  but  a  natural  wish 
that  Prussia  may  also,  ere  long,  as  has  been  promised,  be  provided 
with  it.  But  a  great  part  of  the  want  has  already  been  supplied 
by  the  erection  of  the  provincial  states ;  and  although  the  finan- 
cial, military,  and  foreign  relations  require  for  their  consideration 
a  chamber  of  general  representatives  of  the  kingdom,  yet  the 
wisdom  of  the  monarch  cannot  be  sufiiciently  appreciated,  who, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  author  of  No.  2,  *'  has  first  erected  the 
pillars  before  he  thought  of  vaulting  the  cupola,  and  has  given  to 
a  people  entirely  unaccustomed  to  political  and  legislative  func* 

*  These  views,  we  are  aware,  are  considerably  at  variance  with  those  of  two  artidei 
on  the  Prussian  Commercial  Policy,  published  in  this  Journal  in  May,  1833,  and  April, 
1833  (Nos.  XVIII.  &  XXII.)  The  able  writer  appears  to  us  to  have  laboured  ander 
considerable  misconception  of  the  objects  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  seeking  to 
establish  a  commercial  league  among  the  German  states,  and  to  have  been  actuated 
too  exclusively  in  his  comments  by  considerations  affecting  British  interests  alfloe. 
This  is  not  the  arena,  nor  the  present  the  opportunity,  for  entering  the  Ibts  with  oar 
much  respected  coUaborateur ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  enter  oor  protnt 
against  the  correctness  of  his  representations,  and  would  refer  such  of  our  rewlenii 
desire  to  hear  what  may  be  said  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the  queslion  to  a  short  awi 
able  article  inserted  in  Ranke's  Historisch-politische  Zeitschrift,  June — August,  18tt, 
written  by  Professor  Hofman,  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  iufluentiil 
Prussian  publicists ;  also  to  an  English  pamphlet  printed  at  Udmburgh  last  year,  under 
the  title  of*  Remarks  on  the  Averages  of  Hamburgh,  and  on  the  Commercial  Policy  of 
Great  Britain  towards  Prussia  and  other  Northern  States,"  which  is  understood  to  be 
the  production  of  an  English  gentleman,  resident  in  that  city  in  a  public  capacity.  Tbc 
views  taken  by  the  latter  writer  of  the  German  commercial  league,  and  of  the  injaiioiu 
consequences  which  may  result  to  British  interests  of  all  classes,  should  the  Bri^ 
government  persistin  a  refusal  of  all  concessions  which  would  neutralize  the  operatxm  of 
that  league,  appear  to  us  eminently  sound  and  practical,  and  well  worthy  of  the  con- 
rideration  of  the  statesmen  who  sway  the  British  counsels* 
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tionS)  an  opportunity  of  serving  an  apprenticeship  on  minor 
theatres^  before  they  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  states  of  the 
kingdom,  which  require  so  much  more  political  experience."  And 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  acts  of  the  provincial  states'^  still 
exhibit  marks  of  great  unskilfulness  and  inexperience,  so  that  the 
government  appears  by  its  proposals  and  administrative  measures 
in  a  greatly  superior  light  to  the  provincial  representatives.  What, 
indeed^  might  have  been  the  consequences,  if,  in  1815,  a  chamber 
of  deputies  had  been  convoked  i  Representatives  from  the  Rhine, 
Westphalia,  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  Silesia,  Pomerania,  Prussia, 
and  Poland,  would  have  had  to  discuss  laws  for  the  whole  king- 
dom. Would  there  have  been  harmony  or  agreement  on  a  single 
point  in  such  an  assembly  ?  If  the  question  had,  as  in  all  such 
assemblies,  been  decided  by  the  majority,  how  loud  would  have 
been  the  complaint  of  the  Pole,  if  it  had  been  attempted  to  make 
him  a  German,  how  keen  the  feelings  of  the  Rhinelander  or  of 
the  Old  Prussian,  if  the  institutions  of  either  had  been  forced 
upon  the  other!  All  this  might  be  much  more  easily  accom- 
plished now,  and  the  revolution  of  every  succeeding  year  must  add 
to  the  facility,  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom  daily  grows  more  close.  And  thus  the  moment  best 
suited  for  the  completion  of  institutions  which  were  freely  granted, 
may  be  well  left  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the  monarch  and  his 
ministers,  without  seeking  to  extort  concessions  before  their  time. 
Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Hansemann  correctly  states,  the  desire  for 
greater  constitutional  rights  has  nowhere  in  Prussia  been  very 
eagerly  expressed.  The  nation,  upon  the  whole,  was  satisfied; 
for  it  had  made  great  progress  in  the  social  reforms,  and  enjoyed 
dieir  fruits,  and  the  comparison  of  its  administration  with  those  of 
other  European  states  was  such  as  to  afford  fair  grounds  of  satis- 
faction. The  honest,  noble,  and  benevolent  character  of  the  king 
had  generated  an  extraordinary  affection  for  him  in  the  breasts  of 
his  subjects,  and  the  same  character  was  stamped  upon  the  whole 
administrative  hierarchy.  People  live  so  comfortably  under  this 
paternal,  benevolent,  and  enlightened  government,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  a  constitution  has  been  hitherto  entirely  a  question  of 
higher  politics. 

As  to  the  foreign  policy  of  Prussia,  we  may  assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  confidence  which  she  has  acquired  from 
both  the  political  parties  into  which  Europe  is  now  divided,  and 
the  conciliatory  and  moderate  course  which  she  has  pursued,  have, 
more  than  any  thing,  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  general 

*  They  have  been  printed  in  nine  vo\\imti'^Ijjmdtagwerhandlungen  der  Provincial- 
gGindi  in  der  Preutmchen  Monarchie,  herautgegeben  von  /•  F»  D*  Bwnpf.  1826 — 1833. 
VOL,  XIV.  NO.  XXVIIJ.  H  H 
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peace  in  the  present  crisis.  Much  of  this  may  no  doubt  be  ittri- 
bated  to  the  personal  character  of  the  king,  but  scarcely  leu  to 
the  character  of  the  state,  which,  as  its  history  shows*  has  beea 
from  the  beginning,  a  promoter  of  light  and  civilizatioay  a  Mp> 
porter  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  h4Uiiaiiity»  aod 
which  would  naturally  lose  all  the  elements  of  its  power,  tiM 
moment  it  ceased  to  maintain  its  character  of  superior  intsUi* 
gence.  For  what  is  it  that  has  giveu  to  a  state  so  infeffierii 
means  of  every  kind  to  all  the  great  political  bodies  of  Earsps 
an  equality  of  rank  and  influence  with  the  greatest?  Wkat  ebi 
but  the  genius^  knowledge,  vigour,  spirit,  and  honesty  of  lbs 
people  and  the  government  can  have  secured  to  it  that  geoerri 
confidence,  which  makes  its  relations  friendly  with  powers  dM 
jaS09t  opposite  in  their  political  principles,  and  raised  it  from  iti 
^natural  inferiority  to  that  height  as  to  hold  in  its  hands  the  balaaci 
of  European  politics  f  We  may  conclude  in  the  words  of  tk 
author  of  the  first  book  on  our  list. 

*'  Pnissia,  by  its  geographical  position,  by  the  cautions  and  a^tiie 
dliaraeter  of  its  iuhabitants,  by  the  greatness  of  its  power,  and  Ifae  fspe* 
liority  of  its  intelligence,  seems  to  be  destined  by  Providence  to  beeons 
Uie  political  cement  not  only  for  the  wbde  of  Germany,  but  also  fiprtks 
east  and  west  of  Europe.  It  will  always  become  more  evident,  tkt 
Prassia  may  be  justly  called  the  state  of  the  conciliatory  principle." 

A  state,  therefore,  that  derives  its  main  strength  from  its  isld- 
lectual  and  moral  power,  must  of  necessity  do  more  and  more  for 
the  development  of  mind — first,  within  its  own  boundaries,  and 
afterwards  by  its  influence  upon  the  states  with  which  it  is  cos- 
nected* 


(    *57    ) 

Abt.  ,  IX. — Sammiung  neuer  Schriften  von  Alexander  BronikdWskL 
(Collection  of  JJew  Writings,  by  A.  Bronikowski.)  23, Vols.  8to. 
Leipzig.     1829—1834. 

Ai'BXANDJBR  VON  OpELN  Bbonikowski  IS  a  Writer  whose  varied  caree? 
tea  afforded  him  ample  means  of  gathering  materials  for  his  numeroat 
productions.  Belonging!  as  his  name  shows^  to  a  noble  Polish  family^ 
M  is  himself  the  scion  of  a  branch  that  removed  to  Dresden,  whilst 
ihe  Electors  of  Saxony  wore  the  crown  of  Poland.  Our  author's  fathef 
ITM  Adjutant-General  to  the  present  King  of  Saxony,  then  Elector, 
but  the  son  was,  nevertheless,  at  an  early  age  placed  in  the  army  of 
Bnissia.  After  a  brief  confinement  to  the  most  unintellectual  routint 
oC  garrison  life  in  a  petty  Silesian  town,  his  regiment  was,  in  ]802> 
(|vartered  at  Erfurt,  where  Bronikowski  was  introduced  to  a  literary 
•ociety,  was  encouraged  to  write,  and  first  saw  the  children  of  his 
brain  introduced  to  the  world  in  pic-nic  volumes  published  by  that  society^ 
Bis  incipient  authorship  was,  however,  speedily  crushed  by  Prussia's  fatal 
%rar  against  France  in  the  year  1806;  and  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  out 
Saxon  Pole  entered  the  French  army,  whether  dazzled  by  the  brilliancy 
ui  Napoleon's  military  glory,  or  lured  by  the  vain  hope  that  the  con- 
qoeror  of  two  of  Poland's  destroyers  (Austria  and  Prussia)  would  restora 
lAiat  unhappy  and  ever  distracted  country  to  independence.  We  give 
biiB  credit  for  the  latter  and  nobler  motive  the  more  confidently^  be« 
eause,  after  Napoleon's  fall,  when  seven  additional  years  had  somewhat 
enlarged  his  experience  and  matured  his  judgment,  a  like  hope  induced 
bim  to  enrol  himself  in  the  Polish  army  of  the  Russian  Autocrat^  and 
aew  King  of  Poland.  But  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  proved  a  more 
iflicient  master  of  the  art  of  disappointing  than  the  French  EmperoTf 
«ttd  Broniko?rski,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  quitted  the  service  in  disgust. 
He  then  spent  some  time  in  exploring  the  '*  land  of  his  sires,*'  nhet 
which  he  took  up  his  residence  in  his  native  city  of  Dresden,  and  in 
Ibe  year  1825,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  resuming  his  early  propensities, 
turned  author. 

In  his  new  capacity,  Bronikowski  has,  we  believe,  already  published 
tlvelve  volumes  of  Schriften  (Writings),  being  chiefly  Polish  romancesi 
Tarious  detached  short  tales,  some  political,  and  some  historical  works, 
besides  the[t wen ty- three  volumes  of  "New  Writings  "  that  head  this  arti- 
cle. Of  so  formidable  a  mass,  we,  who  boast  not  German  industry,  pre- 
tend not  to  be  acquaiuted  with  more  than  some  half-dozen  or  so  of  novels, 
mostly  of  the  Neue  Schriften  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  writer's  genius,  and  the  general 
merits  of  his  productions.  Bronikowski,  who  appeal's  to  be  deeply  and 
thoroughly  versed  in  history,  is,  like  many  of  the  German  novelists 
of  whom  we  have  lately  spoken,  peculiarly  felicitous  in  the  conception 
and  development  of  character,  as  modi  Bed  by  the  circumstances,  poli- 
tical or  other,  of  the  countries  and  times  in  which  he  places  or  finds  his 
personages  ;  most  of  his  novels  being  historical,  and  some  of  them  in 
truth  no  novels  at  all,  but  fragments  of  History  or  Biography  wrought 
out  into  a  novel-like  form,  by  the  unfolding,  and  exhibiting,  or  in-* 
sioaatiDg  the  views  and  motives,  as  well  as  the  detail  of  conduct,  of  the 
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leading  persons,  in  conversations,  able  and  characteristic,  but  almost  as 
lengthy,  to  speak  American,  as  the  harangues  of  the  Americans  them- 
selves in  Congress.  Apparently  for  the  sake  of  his  female  readers,  be 
intermingles  herewith  a  few  imaginary  persons  and  incidents,  and  some 
little  love ;  but  the  chief  and  really  powerful  interest  is  awakened  by 
the  great  historical,  political,  and  psychological  truth  of  the  already 
mentioned  developments  of  historical  characters  and  events. 

As  an  instance  or  two  we  may  name,  first,  Der  GalUsche  Kerker  (tbe 
French  Prison),  which  recounts  the  fact  of  the  arbitrary  seizure  and 
imprisonment  in  France  of  John  Casimir,  a  Polish  prince,  by  CardiDai 
Richelieu,  together  with  the  subsequent  endeavours  of  the  said  Cardiaal's 
spies  and  other  instruments  to  lure  him  into  attempts  at  escape,  which, 
if  he  could  not  be  shot  in  making  them,  might  serve  as  pretexts  for  his 
detention,  and  the  counter-endeavours  of  his  Polish  friends,  and  of  Clan 
Hubert,  a  low-born  French  girl,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  Sarma- 
tian  captive,  to  prevent  his  being  so  misled.  This  girl,  be  it  observed, 
can  scarcely  be  called  an  imaginary  personage,  since  John  Casimir  did 
in  after-life  marry  the  dowager  Mar6chale  de  I'Hopital,  who  was  d 
humble  origin,  and  whose  maiden-name  was,  we  believe,  Hubert.  Se- 
condly, Polen  im  Siebzehnten  Jahrhunderte,  oder  Johannes  der  DritU 
Sobieski,  und  sein  Hof  (Poland  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  or  John  III. 
Sobieski,  and  his  Court)  ;  the  main  interest  of  which  novel  lies  in  the 
portraiture  of  the  factions  and  plots,  domestic  and  foreign,  relative  to 
the  succession,  that  harassed  the  declining  years  of  this  most  glorioas  of 
Polish  monarchs,  the  defeater  of  the  Turks,  and  deliverer  of  Germany, 
if  not  of  Christian  Europe.  The  best  drawn,  at  least  best  executed, 
characters  are  those  of  the  Abbe  de  Polignac,  French  Embassador,  and 
of  his  dupe,  Sobieski's  French  Queen,  the  vain,  domineering,  and  rash 
Marie  Casimire.  The  imaginary  loves  of  Prince  Wisniowieczki,  and  the 
king's  daughter,  and  the  attachment  of  the  lowlier,  though  still  noble, 
Eva  Jorkiewiczowna  to  the  former,  are  far  less  effective. 

Our  author  is  less  happy  when  he  undertakes  to  construct  a  faUe 
altogether  fictitious,  the  devising  of  stories  being  evidently  not  his  forte; 
in  illustration  whereof  we  shall  say  a  few  words  concerning  his  extrava- 
gantly wild,  but  not  proportionately  fanciful,  Beate,  which  appeared  in 
J  832.  This  tale  professes  to  be  extracted  from  an  old^  often  lll^ble 
chronicle,  without  a  title-page,  but  ends  during  the  recent  disastrous 
Polish  insurrection.  Beata,  the  heroine,  is  introduced  to  us  as  the 
devotee  {Anglice,  evangelical)  widow  of  a  shop-keeper,  who,  by  the 
purity  and  tranquillity  of  her  life  and  feelings,  has  preserved  her  bcanty 
longer  than  most  women.  Gradually  we  discover  in  this  supposed  pat- 
tern  of  female  excellence  a  hypocritical,  heartless,  and  ruthless  sensualist, 
who  has  poisoned  her  parents  to  get  rid  of  their  authority — ^her  husband, 
because  he  refused  her  a  silk  gown — her  children,  to  avoid  maternal  cares, 
— ^her  successive  paramours,  when  she  was  tired  of  them,  or  suspected  their 
discretion — an  honourable  lover,  to  get  his  fortune  by  marriage-artides 
without  actually  marrying  hinf,  lest,  in  wedded  life,  he  should  discover 
that,  vice  having  withered  her  prematurely,  her  charms  are  all  false;  being 
in  fact,  partly  provided  by  the  further  poisoning  of  her  maid  to  get  her 
hair,  of  a  poor  child  to  get  her  teeth,  &c.  &c.*  This  wholesale  murderess 
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IS  solicited  by  Satan  in  proper  person  to  do  what  we  should  have  thought 
acoroplete  work  of  supererogation,  namely,  to  sell  him  her  soul ; — indeed^ 
he  does  try  to  get  it  cheap — and  she,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  positively 
refuses.  But  his  Infernal  Majesty  proves  too  many  for  the  scrupulous 
poisoner.  By  dying  poisoned  in  her  house,  he  occasions  her  detection  j 
and  then,  by  the  help  of  Courts  of  Justice,  and  of  the  ghosts  of  her  vic- 
tims, he  scares  her  into  compliance.  The  bargain  signed  and  sealed, 
he  rescues  her  from  prison,  and  takes  her  to  Poland,  where  he  employs 
her  in  her  old  trade  of  poisoning  ;  Diebitsch-Sabalkanski  being  one  of 
her  victims.  But  except  this,  she  achieves  little  at  Warsaw,  and  accord- 
higly  Satan  carries  home  his  doubly  and  trebly-secured  purchase,  when 
he  has  sufficiently  displayed  to  her,  and  to  the  reader,  the  dissensions 
palsying  the  efforts  of  the  most  patriotic  Poles,  and  the  selfish  views,  the 
fiilly  and  the  treachery  of  the  majority  of  the  insurgents. 

We  now  turn  to  Bronikowski's  last  work.  Die  Magyaren  (The 
Magyars),  because  we  deem  his  latest  production  the  fairest  specimen  of 
the  talents  of  a  writer  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  career.  This  is  one  of 
oor  author's  developed  histories,  for,  in  truth,  the  loves  and  sorrows  of 
Balthasar  Zrinyi  and  Anna  Veselenyi  can  hardly  even  be  called  a  thread 
to  connect  the  different  scenes  here  presented  to  us.  The  Magyars^ 
oar  readers  need  not  perhaps  be  told,  is  the  name  of  the  Hungarians 
in  their  native  language,  which  denominates  Hungary,  Magyar-Orszag, 
or  land  of  the  Magyars  ;  and  the  book  before  us  delineates  various  por- 
tions of  the  great  Magyar  insurrection  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  discontented  Hungarians  were  driven  by 
resentment  of  Austrian  encroachments  upon  their  constitution,  and  acts 
of  individual  oppression,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
their  hereditary  foes,  the  Osmanli. 

This  insurrection  affords  our  author  three  distinct  novels,  or  shall  we 
say  three  series  of  scenes,  of  which  two  have  been  published  in  the  last 
and  current  year,  respectively  entitled,  Das  VerlobungS'Fest  zu  Murany 
(The  Betrothment  Festival  at  Murany),  and  Balthasar  und  Anna,  The 
Betrothment  Festival  is  held  at  Castle  Murany,  the  residence  of  Count 
Veselenyi,  Palatine  of  Hungary,  whither  the  Hungarian  nobility  are  in- 
vited to  witness  the  betrothing  of  Balthasar  and  Aurora  Helena  Zrinyi^ 
the  children  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  to  Anna  Veselenyi,  and  Francis,  Prince 
Rakoczy ;  the  further  secret  object  of  the  assembly  being  to  concert  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  old  constitutional  rights  of  Magyar-Orszag. 
As  one  of  the  brides,  Aurora  Helena  Zrinyi,  became  a  person  of  great 
note  in  the  troubles  that  ensued,  we  extract  part  of  the  scene  in  which 
she  is  first  introduced  ;  but  must  observe  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice 
hy  extracts  to  an  author  who  works  so  much  by  detail :  the  scene  in 
question  occupies  about  forty  pages. 

^  A  few  hours  afterwards  Anna  Veselenyi,  richly  attired,  stood  beside  hei' 
mother  in  the  reception-rooms  of  Castle  Murany,  modestly  curtseying  and 
replying  to  the  greetings  and  inquiries  of  the  illustrious  ladies  there  as* 
serabled. 

*  The  idea  of  this  personage,  and  a  number  of  the  details,  are  evidently  derived 
from  the  history  of  the  woman  Schonleben,  whose  case,  as  reported  in  Feuerbach-ft 
Cferman  Crminal  Trialtt  will  be  found  in  our  Eighth  Volame,  pp«  %^9>  ¥Tt». 
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^  The  nrst  of  tlies^^  whose  whole  carriage  bespoke  the  effort  to  be  everj 
where  the  first,  and  the  consciousness  that  this  effort  was  seldom  resisted, 
after  greeting  the  lady  of  the  house,  turned  her  loftily-borne  head  to  Ladv 
Anna,  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face,  glanced  over  her  person,  and  then  sai^ 
in  a  tone  rather  imperative  than  courteous,  '  Come  nearer,  my  fair  girl/ 

^  The  speaker  was  a  middle-aged  lady,  not  tall,  but  of  nili  person  and 
strong  make;  her  complexion  was  darker  than  is  usually  seen  even  in  Ix)wsr 
Hungary,  and  a  foreign  air  in  her  well-formed  but  somewhat  masculine  coob- 
teoaoce  seemed  to  indicate  a  more  southern  origin.  The  glance  of  her  largpi 
dark  brown  eye  was  not  only  cold  and  commanding,  like  the  Countess  Vese* 
lenyi's,  but,  as  were  her  voice  and  her  manners,  decided  and  abrupt,  altbouglk 
miyestic.  ♦•*»•*  a  grass-green  travelling  dress  embroidered 
with  gold,  assorting  with  the  character  of  her  person,  completed  the  image 
of  an  amazon.  This  was  Anna  Catharina  Frangipani,  wife  of  Peter,  Count 
Zrinyi,  Ban  of  Croatia. 

^  Half- beside,  half-behind  her,  stood  or  moved  a  delicate,  languid  yoimg 
lady,  with  downcast  eyes,  and  a  soft,  youthfully  lovely,  face,  the  tender, 
almost  transparent  paleness  of  which  rendered  her  as  dissimilar  to  the  goft 
dtss  whose  name  she  bore,  the  glowing  Aurora,  as  similar  to  the  white  ron 
assigned  her  by  the  gardener,  Gabriel  Cserklos.  A  friendly  glance  excbangdl 
between  the  two  young  ladies  indicated  their  previous  acquaintance. 

"  At  the  Countess  Zrinyi*s  command,  Anna  approached  her,  but  with  some* 
thiq^  of  the  shyness  which  she  usually  inspired,  as  much  as  Countess  Vese- 
lenyi,  and  did  reverence.  Anna  scarcely  ventured  to  lift  her  eyes  towards  her 
whom  she  wished  to  love,  or  to  gaze  upon  the  features  that  seemed  to  disdain 
this  sentiment.  The  Lady  Zrinyi,  after  again  surveying  her  from  bead  ta 
foot,  without  addressing  another  word  to  her,  turned  to  the  mother,  saying: 
— *  A  graceful,  elegant,  noble  maiden,  only  too  shy,  and  convent-bred.  I 
am  no  friend  to  conventual  education,  at  least  in  these -times;  it  B»vba 
useful  to  train  modest  and  domestic  house-wives,  and  to  guard  tbem,  lort 
while  at  least,  against  the  allurements  of  the  world;  but  at  present  the  worM 
is  not  alluring,  it  is  stern  and  rough,  and  requires  the  strength  of  actkm 
rather  than  that  of  forbearance,  which  old  books  of  morality  pronounce  the 
chief  virtue  of  our  sex.     What  think  you  of  it.  Countess  Nadasdy  ? 

^  This  question,  significantly,  almost  ironically  asked,  was  addressed  to 
the  wife  of  the  Judex  Curia,  the  first  magistrate,  and  one  of  the  most  ifii- 
tinguished  and  powerful  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  But  all  the  grandeur  and 
splendour  that  surrounded  the  still  juvenile  Countess  seemed  not  to  tMCh 
her*  The  expression  of  her  countenance  was  deep  seriousness,  if  not  mflu- 
choly ;  her  movements  were  languid,  as  though  slie  bore  an  invisible  barthen; 
her  voice  was  sweet,  but  plaintive  ;  and  in  this  tone  she  replied  :  *  I  am  not 
of  your  Ladyship's  opinion;  the  lessons  of  pious  nuns  open  the  heart  to  the 
peace  of  Heaven  which  is  always  needful,  and  the  more  so,  the  sterner  and 
rougher  the  times  are.  *  •  *  I  believe  a  husband  oftener  wants  a  sym- 
pathising companion  who  may  help  him  to  bear,  than  a  partner  of  his  deeds, 

even  should  the  latter  not  often  be  more  of  an  obstacle  than  an  assittanoe.' 

•  •  ♦  « 

*'  During  the  tedious  and  ceremonious  entrance  of  the  gentlemen^  CoimMl 
Zrinyi  drew  the  mistress  of  the  castle  aside,  and  said :  <  I  fear  the  Chief 
Judge  has  let  his  wife  penetrate  into  certain  matters.  Did  you  note  her 
drooping  air  and  her  sighs?  It  were  awkward  should  these  prematurely docbe 
themselves  in  words.' 

"  *  I  have  observed  her,  and  am  of  your  opinion,'  replied  Countess  Vese- 
lenyi.  '  But  fear  nothing :  I  know  Isabella  Nadasdy.  The  precious  vessel 
irjjj  be  consumed  by  its  contents,  ere  it  sufi'ers  a  drop  to  escape.'* 

At  the  betrothmeni  ba.iiqu&t,  xV^  ^«NaivcA,  Nvho  piirpoied  oiil]r  ti» 
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BSMtrt  legal  rights^  and,  if  possible,  by  legal  meaDS,  is  poisoned  by 
mistakft,  instead  of  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  with  him  expires  all  Magyar 
pnidence.  The  other  leaders  are  either  selfish  or  wrong-headed.  Count 
Zrinyi  wants  to  be  King  of  Magyar-Orszag ;  Nadasdy,  we  know  not 
what,  for  Bronikowski  will  not  presume  to  solve  a  problem  that  history 
has  left  unsolved^  and  it  is  only  known  that  Nadasdy,  whilst  plotting 
mo^  deeply  against  Leopold  I.^  £mperor  and  King  of  Hungary,  per- 
suaded him  and  his  ministers  that  he  was  a  devotedly  loyal  subject. 
Tbe  Austrian  ministers  meanwhile  seek  to  provoke  rebellion,  in  order  to 
ooofiscaCe  and  divide  the  property  of  the  wealthy  Magyar  magnates. 
Ke  kindly  and  well-intentioned,  but  neither  very  intellectual  nor  very 
energetic  Emperm*,  is  entirely  deceived.  The  Ban's  plot  is  betrayed  | 
Ins  insnrrection  quelled  at  its  veiy  outbreaking  5  and  he  himself  induced^ 
by  promises  that  his  life,  honour,  and  property,  shall  be  respected,  to 
send  his  son,  who  had  disapproved,  and  refused  to  aid  his  plots,  and 
whose  marriage  is  postponed  till  happier  times,  to  Vienna,  as  a  hostage 
for  bis  fidelity,  and  afterwards  to  go  thither  in  person.  A  series  of 
ministerial  trickery  is  nearly  foiled  by  Balthasar,  with  the  aid  of  two 
exodlent  priests  $  and  the  son,  as  ^e  price  of  his  father's  pardon, 
accepts  a  commission  in  the  imperial  guard,  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Lieopold.  But  a  rash  insurrectional  movement  of  Rakoczy,  and  a 
detected  attempt  at  regicide  of  Nadasdy,  serve  as  pretexts  for  violating 
dl  promises  5  Leopold  is  terrified,  we  hope,  out  of  his  senses,  and  Peter 
Zrinyi,  with  some  of  his  friends,  are  basely  sentenced  to  death.     Here* 

yin,  we  incline  to  make  an  extract,  which  materially  explains  much 
the  second  novel,  Balthasar  and  Anna.  The  imperial  commissioners 
nad  his  sentence  to  the  Ban  :  it  b^ins  with  depriving  him  and  his  race 
of  tbeir  dignities  and  their  nobility. 

**  Here  the  Ban's  brow  grew  cloudy,  and  he  said,  in  a  suppressed  tODCf 
*  I  could  have  wished  tbe  Emperor  had  dealt  less  hardly  with  my  guiltless 
son.'  Hereupon  Councillor  Abele  observed :  '  This  is  little  more  than  a  formi 
and  if  your  son  prove  faithful^  tbe  Emperor  will  assuredly  restore  to  htm 
his  forfeited  rights/ 

*'  ^  Good  Master  Doctor,'  said  the  Ban,  shaking  bis  head,  '  such  hereditary 
rig^  can  neither  be  taken  away  nor  restored  by  one  who  himself  is  what  he 
is  by  tbe  like  rights.  The  displeasure  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  King  of  Hungary^ 
has  fiillen  upon  Peter  Zrinyi,  and  Balthasar  is  his  son;  but  he  is  likewise 
great  grandson  of  Nicholas'  Zrinyi,*  as  Leopold  is  Maximilian's.  Tbe  Em* 
pSffor's  will  he  done  !  may  my  son  hear  the  loss  of  the  rank  he  was  born  to^ 
ID  a  manner  worthy  of  that  rank^  of  which  he  can  never  cease  to  be  intrin- 
sically worthy.' 

•  •  •  • 

^  His  sentence  of  death  he  heard  with  silent  composure,  only  when  the 
striking  off  his  right  hand  was  mentioned,  he  shuddered  painfolly,  and  looked 
aticwith  a  bitter  smile;  perhaps,  because  this  punishment  was  somewhat 
disgraceful,  perhaps,  because  he  reflected  bow  often  that  hand,  now  doomed 
ta  the  eMcutioners  axe,  had  wielded  a  sword  gloriously  and  victoriously  for 

the  service  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

*  #  •  * 

*  KJclioha  Zrin3'i  bad  highly  diilitiguisbed  btnuelf,  and  easentiaUy  served  UiS 
eai^rr,  in  wais  with  the  Turks. 
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**  During  these  words  a  young  man  in  the  Austrian  uniform  had  come  in, 
but,  seeing  the  prisoner  in  conversation  with  his  judges,  paused  at  the  door. 
It  was  Balthasar,  who,  unobserved,  gazed  upon  his  father,  whilst  a  feeling  of 

joy  and  of  pride  blended  with  his  grief,  and  softened  it  lo  melancholy. 

«  «  «  * 

"  The  Ban  looked  a  while  earnestly  at  his  son.  ♦  ♦  •  He  said,  *  I 
have  strange  presentiments  touching  my  pale  little  Helena,  as  though  she 
should  shed  new  lustre  on  the  house  of  Zrinyi,  and  on  Hungary.'    *    *.  * 

•  *  <  My  blood,'  he  went  on,  as  though  seized  by  a  secretly  gratifying 
thought;  'the  blood  of  Peter  Zrinyi  is  shed  by  the  command  of  him  for 
whom  I  have  so  often  sacrificed  it :  it  is  poured  out  upon  Austrian  ground, 
but  not  to  be  there  absorbed  :  it  shall  stream  on  to  Hungary,  and  bloody* seed 
yields  a  bloody  harvest.  Whatever  my  errors,'  he  continued,  with  almost  bis 
wonted  proud  demeanour,  'I  am  pretty  well  quits  with  the  world;  but 
towards  thee,  Balthasar,  I  am  not  so,  and  die  thy  debtor,  since  I  hare  nothing 
to  bequeath  thee.' 

"  *  Your  words  are  kind,  my  father,'  answered  the  younger  Zrinyi,  *  yet 
they  pain  me.  Why  look  upon  me  as  your  creditor?  *  *  *  You  think 
my  sister  has  inherited  your  strength  of  mind  :  I  too  have  received  my  share, 
and  it  will  be  my  dearest  legacy.  You  foresee  happiness  to  Hungary  from 
Helena;  I  too  am  a  Hungarian — by  God,  and  all  his  Saints,  I  swear  that 
I  am  V 

'*  *  A  Hungarian  thou  art,  I  will  believe  it,'  rejoined  the  Ban,  with  a  look 
of  dislike  at  his  son's  uniform ;  '  but  under  those  colours  thou  wilt  hardly  be 
recognized  as  such.  Pure  as  new  fallen  snow,  standest  thou  before  the 
Austrians,  pure  from  thy  father's  crime;  but  beware  lest  hereafter  they  find 
the  stains  of  his  blood  upon  this  white  garment.  Thou  hast  chosen  thy  part, 
and  the  father  who  has  overthrown  the  house  of  which  thou  wast  the  heir, 
has  no  right  to  judge.' 

<<  ^  You  know  not,  my  Lord,'  said  Balthasar,  with  painful  emotion,  'that' 
when  I  chose  this  coat,  it  was  done  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  this  precious 
blood.  I  bartered  my  oath  for  a  promise; — that  promise  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
but  my  oath  remains.'    *    *    * 

a  *    m    m    t  y^y  f^\\^  „^y  father,  as  you  know,  a  victim  to  crafty  enemies ' 
rather  than   to  the  king's  will,  exasperated  as  he  is  by  an  atrocious  crime. 
*    *    *    Your  noble  blood  shall  flow,  not  in  accusation,  but  in  atonement; 
and  as  your  death  is  an  atonement,  suffer  my  life  to  be  dedicated  to  constant 
mediation  between  my  king  and  my  country.' 

''With  a  compassionate  smile  the  Ban  rejoined,  'You  nourish  high  thoughts, 
young  man.  *  *  *  But  hope  not  for  thanks; — not  from  the  Magyars  in 
that  coat — not  from  the  Emperor  or  his  ministers  as  my  son.  »  »  *  Here 
you  will  be  only  an  Hungarian — there  only  the  Emperor's  servant.* 

"  '  Nevertheless,'  was  Balthasar's  decided  answer,  '  I  will  be  a  true  Hun- 
garian, and  the  true  servant  of  the  King  of  Hungary.'^' 

The  ex-Ban  is  executed,  and  Balthasar  sent,  as  Captain  Gade  (the 
new  name  assigned  him  instead  of  the  abolished  Zrinyi)  to  the  imperial 
army  ;  and  so  ends  Das  Ferlohungs-Fest  zu  Murany, 

In  Balthasar  vnd  Anna  we  have  the  rebellion  and  fortunes  of  Tokoly, 
usually  called  Tekely,  provoked  partly  by  his  own  mingled  patriotism 
and  ambition,  partly  by  the  filial  revenge  of  Helena  Zrinyi,  with  whom 
he  is  in  love,  and  whom  he  marries  as  Dowager  Princess  Rakoczy,  and  the 
purely  patriotic,  unwearied,  but  ever  unavailing  and  misconstraed  efforts 
of  Balthasar  to  mediate  between  Leopold  and  the  Hungarians,  to  move  the 
one  to  clemency,  the  other  to  submission  upon  fair  terms.  The  detail 
of  all  this  we  think  not  to  give  -,  atid  ^tidi  o\rt — ^Nvvth  this  aathor— tisiial 
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difficulty^  in  selecting  an  extract  capable  of  compression  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  without  entirely  losing  its  character.  We  will  take  the 
first  appearance  of  the  rebel  hero.  Helena,  now  the  widow  of  Prince 
Rakoczy,  is,  with  her  son,  and  Anna  Veselenyi  (who,  upon  the  violent 
arrest  of  her  mother  had  fled  to  her  friend  and  intended  sister-in-law), 
resident  at  Munkacz,  under  the  control  of  her  mother-in-law,  the 
bigoted  and  ultra-loyal  dowager.  Princess  Sophia  Rakoczy.  The  three 
ladies  and  the  boy-prince  are  looking  from  a  window  for  the  approach 
of  the  venerable  Gregory  Szelepcsenyi,  Archbishop  of  Gran^  sent  thither 
by  Leopold. 

**  The  plain  below^gradually  filled  with  horsemen,  but  they  seemed  not  to 
belong  to  a  prelate's  escort,  for  they  galloped  wildly  about,  casting  up  thick 
clouds  of  dust  from  their  light  horses'  heels,  through  which,  however,  it  was 
discernible  that  they  were  Hungarians.  Gradually  their  numbers  increased. 
Infantry  followed,  batallions  upon  batallions,  in  close  array,  and  behind  them 
the  dust  arose  yet  thicker  from  the  wheels  of  artillery  and  ammunition  wag- 

Sns.  A  gust  of  wind  dissipated,  for  an  instant,  the  white  clouds  that 
rowded  the  whole;  then  was  a  banner  seen  bearing  the  arms  of  Hungary,- 
and  the  countenance  of  Princess  Sophia,  losing  the  rare  and  faint  gleam  of 
serenity  called  forth  by  expectation  of  the  Archbishop,  became  anxiously 
thoughtful. 

^*  And  noiv,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  train,  a  young  and  handsome 
man,  richly  dressed  in  the  national  garb,  galloped  to  the  front,  and  gave  the 
word  of  command.  It  was  repeated  far  and  near;  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
halted,  faced  half  round,  and  fronted  Castle  Munkacz.    The  leader  sprang 

J  ret  onwards  with  a  few  companions,  paused  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
ooked  earnestly  up  to  the  castle.  '  Decidedly,  that  is  not  the  train  of  his 
Grace  of  Gran,'  said  the  elder  Princess,  bitterly,  but  uneasily ;  '  nor  do  those 
below  seem  very  peacefully  disposed ;  had  we  heard  any  alarming  report  I 
should  take  them  for  enemies.' 

'*  With  shouts  and  clapping  of  his  little  hands  had  Prince  Francis  beheld 
the  brilliant  spectacle;  and  he  now  exclaimed :  '  How  can  my  grandmother's 
highness  speak  so?  Those  enemies!  They  are  all  Hungarians;  and  bow 
grand  they  look !  And  the  cavalier  there  in  front,  with  the  dolman*  full  of 
gold  cords  and  tassels,  and  with  the  feathers  nodding  in  his  cap — how  he 
rides !  Look,  mother,  look !  What  is  he  doing  there  ?  He  bows,  and 
lowers  his  sabre,  just  as  if  he  were  greeting  us.  And  now  how  he  makes  his 
horse  prance  and  curvet !  That  is  just  the  man  I  have  always  fancied  as  the 
leader  of  my  hussars  !'  (a  toy  army.) 

'*  Helena  Zrinyi,  in  a  choking,  and  yet  tolerably  steady  voice,  and  without 
casting  a  look  of  triumph  or  of  the  slightest  scorn  at  her  mother-in-law,  said: 
*  Well,  my  boy;  and  that  is  the  EmmericTokoly."' 

The  elder  Princess,  indignant  at  the  umroach  of  rebels  to  her  loyal 
castle,  orders  them  to  be  fired  upon^  w  which  her  Austrian  castle- 
captain  objects,  that  he  cannot  do  so  witlieiil;  danger  to  the  prelate. 

*'  And,  indeed,  upon  one  of  the  many  sand-hills,  surrounded  by  several 
priests  and  a  few  soldiers,  they  now  discovered  the  primate,  recognizable  by 
his  ample  violet-coloured  robe,  his  large  round  hat  and  his  milk-white  pal- 
frey. But  three  or  four  of  his  small  troops  had  ridden  forward  to  the  young 
leader,  who  remained  stationary,  as  though  awaiting  the  return  of  his  salute. 

**  After  a  short  conference  with  the  prelate's  men,  Emmeric,  not  without 
another  bow  to  the  window,  turnej  his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  the  bead  of 

*  The  uative  name  of  the  Hangarian  gatb* 
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his  squadrons;  one  of  whicb^  to  the  renewed  delight  of  the  young  bar  of 
Muokaczy  galloped  to  the  sand-hill,  and  encircled  the  archbishop. 

'* '  Help,  merciful  Heaven !'  exclaimed  Princess  Sophia,  ^  has  my  life  been 
prolonged  only  that  I  might  see  the  anointed  of  the  Lord  seized  befors 
Munkacz  by  execrable  heretics  and  rebels,  and  laid  in  irons^  or  his  blood  shed 
by  the  accursed  hands  of  the  Amalekites?''' 

Tokoly,  however^  merely  escorts  the  archbishop  respectfolly  to  the 
castle,  whither  the  emperor  has  sent  him  to  negociate  with  the  rasor- 
gents.  And  now,  having  relieved  any  alarm  which  Princess  Sophia's  fean 
might  have  excited  in  the  reader's  mind  for  the  excellent  prelate's  safety, 
as  we  intend  not  to  attempt  an  abstract  of  the  story,  which  could  be 
bnt  a  dry  statement  of  the  triumphs  and  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
Tokoly  and  his  Helena,  of  the  unsuccessful  labours  of  Balthasair,  and 
of  the  sorrows  of  his  virgin-bride,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Alexan- 
der Bronikowski,  with  one  single  additional  criticism.  He  appears  to 
us  somewhat  deficient  in  his  sense  of  poetic  justice.  Of  course,  wc 
do  not  wish  him  to  paint  virtue  prosperous  w^hen  history  records  its 
calamities  and  sufferings,  but  we  do  wish  that  he  would  set  forth  m 
stronger  and  bolder  relief  the  final  punishment  of  his  vicioas  cbar* 
meters.  He  exhibits  them  almost  con  ctmorc  during  their  success ;  tbeir 
ultimate  disappointments,  regrets,  mortifications,  &c.  &c.  are,  as  tboogb 
he  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  merely  mentioned,  and  that  so  sligbSy 
as  wholly  to  deprive  us  of  any  consolatory  picture  of  retribution,  at 
scarcely,  perhaps,  to  produce  a  moral  reflexion  in  the  young  and  lij^ 
minded.  ■ 


Since  the  above  was  written^  ampler  means  of  appreciating  this 
velist  have  been  afforded  to  the  British  public  :  a  translation  of  aootber 
of  his  historical  novels,  Boratinski,  having  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Court  of  Sigismund  Augustus."  We  do  not,  however,  consider 
Boratinski  as  the  best  or  fairest  specimen  of  our  author's  powers.  If  it 
is  replete  with  more  striking  scenes,  with  more  novel-like  interest  than 
the  works  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it  is  inferior  to  them  in  the  skilfiil 
development  of  character,  in  the  delicate  touches  and  simple  truth  to 
nature,  which,  to  us,  constitute  Bronikowski's  great  charm.  The 
characters  in  Boratinski  are  strongly  drawn,  but  somewhat  too  higfaif 
coloured.  The  translator  is  a  Polish  refugee  of  distinction  (Count  Vale- 
rian Erazinski),  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  having  attained  to  t 
mastery  of  our  language  very  uncommon  in  a  foreigner.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  say  that  the  work  does  not  often  betray  a  want  of  &- 
miliarity  with  English  idiom.  In  case  the  Count  should,  as  we  hope 
he  will,  give  us  translations  of  more  Polish  novels,  we  would  hint  to  him 
that  Bronikowski  requires  much  compression  for  English  taste,  and, 
like  German  works  generally,  to  be  purified  from  that  German  constnic- 
tion  of  sentences  which  in  English  becomes  heavy. — We  regret  to  leam 
from  the  preface  that  Alexander  Bronikowski  is  lately  dead. 


Art.  X. — Famiglie  Cekhri  d'ltaFia,  del  Conte  Pompeo  Litta.     FoL  Ifi* 
lano^  1833. 

We  have  in  a  former  number  of  this  jwmal  noticed  this  splendid  woik 
of  Count  Litta^  which  ma^  be  truly  caDed  the  Fasti  of  the  great  Italian 
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families,  whose  names  have  figured  in  the  eventful  history  of  their  country, 
Hpecially  during  the  middle  ages.  The  author  has  carefully  coUected 
the  scattered  documents  concerning  them,  placed  them  in  chronological 
order,  and  given  the  accurate  genealogy  of  each  family  from  the  earliest 
antheotic  records  till  the  present  period,  where  the  line  is  still  in  existence, 
or  till  the  period  of  its  extinction.  A  spirit  of  sound  criticism  and  an 
coltghtened  judgment  are  everywhere  conspicuous  throughout  these 
historical  sketches,  which  are  drawn  with  all  possible  conciseness  and 
ekamess  of  language.  The  plates  are  beautiful,  some  of  them  richly 
coloured,  and  exhibit  the  true  portraitures  of  the  most  distinguished 
individttals  of  each  family,  their  coats  of  arms,  the  monuments  raised  to 
them^  the  medals  cast  in  their  name,  &:c.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  does 
high  credit  to  Italy,  and  it  may  vie  with  any  work  of  the  kind  yet  pro- 
duced in  any  country.  The  author;,  unfortunately,  is  lately  dead,  after 
having  completed  forty-five  families,  containing  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  great  catalogue  of  the  Italian  aristocracy.  But  among  these  are 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  names.  The  Visconti  of  Milan,  the  Medici 
of  Florence,  the  Carrara  of  Padua,  the  Scaligeri  of  Verona,  the  Appiani 
of  Pisa,  the  Vitelli  of  Citta  di  Castello,  the  d'Este  of  Modena,  the  Trivulzio, 
the  Ecceliino,  the  Sforza  Attendolo,  the  Alighieri,  the  Buonarroti; — all 
these,  which  are  complete,  constitute  a  brilliant  constellation  of  fame, 
Junius,  and  fortune,  partly  dimmed  by  guilt  and  adversity.  We  hope 
lliat  the  numerous  materials  which  the  indefatigable  author  had  collected 
for  the  continuation  of  this  great  work  have  fallen  into  capable  hands, 
and  that  the  series  will  be  continued  with  equal  discrimination  and  talent. 


Aat.XI. — Memorias  Historico-Politicas^  de  Don  Vicente  Pazos.  Tomo  !• 
Londres.     Impreso  para  el  Autor.  1834.     8vo. 

We  rise  highly  gratified  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume,  the  work  of 
•n  able  and  honest  mind  ;  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  young  republic  of 
f  uenos  Ayres  may  ever  have  to  boast  amongst  her  statesmen,  spirits 
so  enlightened,  candid  and  sagacious  as  that  of  her  Vice-Consul  in 
London,  its  author.  The  residence  of  Senor  Pazos  in  so  manylJ|couQ- 
tries  of  Europe  and  America  has  tended  to  free  his  mind  from  the  na- 
Miral  though  narrow  prejudices  inherent  to  every  land ;  and  eveiy 
reader  of  Spanish  must  feel  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  faith- 
ftd  and  spirited,  but  unpretending  narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred, 
imtinged  by  political  bias.  Senor  Pazos  commences  with  a  view  of 
Sfiain  from  the  earliest  ages  of  her  history,  and  adds  many  touches  that 
are  wanting  to  finish  the  Isyger  pictures  of  her  historians,  with  a  sim^ 
l^iclty  and  truth  that  are  at  once  felt  and  recognized  by  internal  evi- 
dence. Facts  and  reasonings  equally  correct  and  novel  to  the  general 
reader  appear  in  every  page,  as  he  proceeds  with  the  Moors,  Don  Pe- 
layo,  and  Columbus,  the  Spanish  Discoveries,  Almagro  and  Pizarro,  and 
the  state  of  Spain  down  to  the  intrusion  of  Joseph  Buonaparte.  His 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Napoleon,  the  Spanish  Insurrection,  the 
Cortes,  the  French  Invasion,  the  Peninsular  War,  the  various  errors 
committed  by  the  governmeil,  and  his  comments  on  the  infatuated 
course  of  the  different  liberal  ministries  towards  the  Spanish'-Amerlcans, 
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are  concisely  and  impartially  given^  in  a  tone  that  makes  ns  feel  for 
the  author  as  Dante  did  for  Virgil^  when  becoming  his  guide  to  '*the 
sights  and  sounds  of  woe." 

The  reader,  it  is  true,  may  not  always  agree  with  the  writer,  but  will 
scarcely  ever  find  it  possible  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  candour,  sincerity, 
judgment  and  research.  With  this  opinion  of  his  talents,  we  must  also 
add  that,  unlike  the  generality  of  Spanish  writers,  his  language,  like 
his  thoughts,  possesses  little  of  turgidity,  or  of  exaltado  frenzy ;  and  as 
a  clear  style  is  evidence  of  a  clear  bead, — the  thing  that  has  been  most 
wanted  in  much  of  the  transactions  he  relates, — we  trust  Seiior  Pa- 
zos will  shortly  favour  us  with  a  second  volume  of  these  Memorvtt, 
and  enlarge  the  first,  in  which  trifling  errors  are  so  amply  counter-ba- 
lanced by  all  that  is  dear  to  the  lovers  of  historic  truth.  The  advocates 
of  republics  should  note  the  passages  regarding  Bolivia.  We  may  pro- 
bably notice  this  work  at  greater  length  hereafter. 


Art.  XII. — Altdeutsches  Elementarbuchf  von  Adolf  Zieman.  ErsU  Ah- 
theilung :  Grundriss  zur  Buchstahen  und  FlexionS'lehre  des  AUdaU' 
schen,  nebst  einem  fFurxeiverzeichniss.  Nach  Grimm  bearbeitet,  Znate 
Abtheilung :  Altdeutsches  Lesebuch.  mit  Anmerkungen.  (Old  Ger- 
man Rudiments.  Part  the  First : — Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Letters  and  Inflexions  of  the  Old  German  Languages,  with 
a  Catalogue  of  Roots.  According  to  Grimm. — Part  the  Second: 
The  Old  German  Reader,  with  notes.  By  Adolphus  Zieman.)  8vo. 
Quedlingburg  and  Leipzig.     1 833. 

The  copious  title  of  this  little  volume  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
its  value  and  utility.  The  first  division  contains  not  only  a  condensation 
of  the  learned  Grimm's  views  of  the  Gothic,  Old  High  German,  and 
Middle  High  German  languages,  but  likewise  a  copious  list  of  their 
root- words.  It  will  be  found  highly  useful  to  the  philological  student, 
and  a  safe  and  intelligible  guide  to  the  lover  of  poetry  and  romance, 
who  would  fain  explore  the  ancient  records  of  German  chivalry  and 
song  in  the  rough  but  stirring  language  of  contemporary  poets.  The 
rules  which  mark  the  formation  and  inflexions  of  those  langui^es  from 
which  the  German  of  the  present  day  is  lineally  descended,  are  here 
briefly  but  clearly  explained  in  the  space  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  pages. 
In  the  second  division,  or  as  it  is  appropriately  entitled,  the  ''  Old  Ge^ 
man  Reading-Book,*'  the  student  is  furnished  with  examples  and  ap- 
plications of  those  rules,  in  a  selection  of  passages  drawn  from  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  those  olden  tongues,  accompanied  by 
illustrative  notes  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  These  extracts  are  of 
themselves  highly  curious.  The  specimens  of  the  Gothic  are  taken 
from  UyUas :  those  of  the  Old  High  German  from  Isidore^ $  trans- 
lation, Kero's  Benedictinner-regel,  Otfried,  &c.  5  and  those  of  the 
Middle  High  German  from  Lachman's  edition  of  the  Nibelungen  Notk, 
from  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Parzivally  Tiiurel,  fVillehtdm,  the 
Tristram^  Wigalois,  and  a  number  of  siftilar  works. 
In  the  attention  wbichi  \ia&  \ivl\i^xU>  b^^xv  ^aid  to  the  known  and  ac^ 
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knowledged  relations  of  early  FreDch  and  £nglish  poetry^  the  connexion 
of  the  latter  with  the  other  literatures  of  the  continent^  more  especially 
those  of  the  Teutonic  hranch,  has  heen  entirely  overlooked.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  obligations  which  the  poets  of  these  countries  have  reci- 
procally conferred  upon  each  other^  has  not  yet  met  with  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  That  there  existed  an  intimate  connexion  between 
the  vernacular  writers  of  England  and  Germany,  at  a  period  when  they 
are  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  as  widely  separated  as  pole  from 
pole^  is  a  fact  which  may  easily  be  proved.  We  will  say  nothing  of  our 
borrowing  from  the  Germans  **  The  Merie  Jest  of  a  Man  that  was  called 
Howleglas"  for  that  might  have  been  derived  from  them  through  the 
medium  of  a  French  translation  ;  but  the  adventures  of  the  "  Parson  of 
KaUnborow**  are  clearly  translated  from  the  German  direct ;  and,  as  has 
just  been  discovered,  the  History  of  Frier  Rush"  which  caused  Ritson 
80  much  perplexity,  turns  out  to  be  a  literal  prose  translation  of  a  German 
poem,  *' Von  Bruder  Rauschen,'' printed  at  Magdeburg  in  1587.  Reynard 
the  Fox  was  avowedly  translated  by  Caxton  from  the  Dutch  ;  and  among 
the  Cottonian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  a  mystic  rhapsody 
in  which  the  nightingale  and  her  plaintive  song  are  declared  to  be  typi- 
cal of  the  doctrines  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  prototype  of 
which,  the  reader  will  see  by  refen-ing  to  the  article  on  Dutch  Popular 
Songs  in  our  last  number,  (p.  1 66),  is  to  be  found  among  the  Spiritual 
Songs  of  Holland. 

One  instance  of  the  obligations  of  German  literature  to  that  of  Eng- 
land shall  conclude  our  observations  upon  this  subject.  In  the  Ros- 
tock manuscript  of  '*  Iwein  der  Riter  mit  dem  Lewen/  by  Hartmann  von 
Aue,  is  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  derivation  of  this  romance 
from  the  English  one  of  *'  Ywain  and  Gawain/*  published  in  Ritson's 
collection,  is  plainly  stated. 

'*  £r  was  Hartman  genant 

Und  was  ein  Awere, 

Der  bracht  dise  mere 

Zu  Tisch  als  ich  ban  vemomen 

Do  er  usz  Engellandt  was  komen 

Da  er  vil  zit  waseewessen 

Hat  ers  an  den  Welschen  buchen  gelesen"* 

The  three  lines  which  we  have  printed  in  Italics  are  omitted  in  the 
edition  of  this  romance  published  in  1 827,  under  the  editorship  of  Be- 
necke  and  Lachman.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  occur  in  the  manu- 
scripts employed  by  them ;  still,  the  general  resemblance  which  the  poems 
bear  to  each  other  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  words  in  question  were 
the  words  of  Hartmann  himself,  and  not  the  interpolation  of  a  copyist. 

These  few  notes  will,  we  think,  establish  the  correctness  of  our  views. 
The  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  examining  this  question  for  himself, 
will  derive  invaluable  assistance  in  his  researches  from  the  little  volume 
which  has  called  forth  these  remarks. 


*  He  was  Hartman  named,  and  was  an  Auwer,  who  brought  this  book  into  German, 
as  I  have  heard,  after  he  came  out  of  England,  where  he  had  been  a  long  time,  and  had 
read  it  in  the  English  (foreign)  books*- 
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Abt«  XIII.*-£>e«  Juifg  dam  le  Mot/en  Age,  Eeioi  hiitorique  mar  Umr  tM 
dvil,  commercial  et  Htteraire.   Par  J.  B.  Depping.    Paris.  1834.  8m 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  proposed  in 
]82]»  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  essay^  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  tie 
Jews  in  France^  Spain,  and  Italy^  during  the  Middle  Ages.  M.  Bepping 
was  a  competitor  for  the  prize,  although  not  a  successful  one,  and  the 
academy  expressed  its  sense  of  the  merit  of  his  labours  by  une  mention 
ires  honorable.  The  author,  however,  conceiving  that  the  history  of  tbe 
Jews  in  the  south  could  not  well  be  separated  from  that  of  their  bro- 
thren  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  determined  to  extend  his  re- 
searches, and  to  make  his  work  embrace  a  complete  sketch  of  their  stale 
over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  volume  before  us  exhibits  the  result  of 
his  labours  and  researches. 

In  a  short  introduction,  M.  Depping  gives  a  summary  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  early  history  of  this  extraordinary  race,  and  endeavours  to 
indicate  the  leading  features  of  their  national  character,  as  displajed 
during  the  various  phases  of  their  existence.  The  body  of  the  worK  ii 
divided  into  ihree  epochs  ;  in  the  ^rst  of  which  the  writer  follows  the 
Jews,  step  by  step,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Europe  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  to  the  end  of  the  10th  century.  Previous  to 
the  5th  century,  there  were  very  few  of  them  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
Europe  excepting  Italy,  where  they  had  settled  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  to  Italy,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
basis  of  the  legislation  which  was  subsequently  applied  to  them.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  first  Christian  emperor,  this  legislation  was  alternately 
harsh  or  lenient,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  different  sovereigns^ 
but  the  latter  had  so  far  predominated,  that  previous  to  Constantine't 
accession,  they  had  changed  the  character  of  persecuted  for  that  of  per- 
secutors, and  one  of  his  first  measures  was  to  protect  the  Christians  from 
their  violence  and  insults.  Julian,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  and  pro- 
tected them.  At  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  their  worship  was 
still  respected,  and  they  were  allowed  to  follow  their  national  customs. 
With  the  reign  of  Justinian  commenced  that  barbarous,  unjust,  and 
sanguinary  code,  which  for  a  succession  of  centuries  regulated  the  po- 
licy of  the  various  Christian  nations  towards  them.  Under  Justinian  it 
was  that  they  were  first  stripped  of  all  civil  charges,  and  declared  inca- 
pable of  filling  them  to  all  eternity ;  to  crovim  their  degradation,  the 
laws  respecting  them  employed  the  most  outrageous  and  insultiiff 
epithets  5  their  faith  was  vilified,  and  every  sort  of  persecution  resorted 
to,  under  the  sanction  of  the  bishops,  to  make  them  renounce  it.  The 
popes  were  rather  more  favourable  to  them  than  the  bishops,  and  songht 
rather  to  convert  them  to  Christianity  by  mildness,  in  order  to  induce 
others  to  follow  their  example.  In  Spain,  where  their  numbers  early  be- 
came excessive,  the  code  of  the  Visigoths  treated  them  with  most  revolting 
barbarity  5  the  rites  of  their  worship  were  interdicted  to  them,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  stoned  or  burnt  alive,  and  they  were  enjoined  to' eat  all 
thcfr  dishes  seasoned  with  pork,  the  Well-known  object  of  their  de- 
testation.   Under  the  Moors,  who  succeeded  the  Gotoa,  their  situation 
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was  considerably  ameliorated  ^  although  the  spirit  of  the  Koran  is  even 
lav  favoorBble  to  them  than  to  Christiaos.  In  France^  where  they  ob« 
tained  a  settlement  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century^  and  intro- 
duced the  leprosy,  the  Merovingian  kings  and  the  clergy  treated  them 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  Charlemagne  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  laws  in  various  ways,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  employ  some  of  them  in  the  distant  embassies  which  required  a 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  tongues.  Under  his  two  successors,  Charles 
tile  I^ous  and  Charles  the  Bald,  their  influence  and  power  became  con* 
ttderable;  they  were  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  estates,  to  fill  civil  offices, 
and  even  to  collect  the  taxes;  the  unrelenting  severity  which  they  di»* 
played  in  this  last  capacity,  excited  the  clamours  and  hostility  of  the 
people  against  them,  and  from  that  time  a  species  of  civil  war  was  main- 
tained between  the  two,  which  continued  for  centuries,  and  ended^  as 
everywhere  else,  in  their  further  degradation  and  oppression. 

In  the  ucond  epoch,  extending  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  centuries^ 
we  find  the  splendour  of  their  name  revived  in  the  south,  under  the 
lioorith  governments  in  Spain.  This  is  the  period  of  their  history 
wliicb  opened  up  a  new  era  to  them,  and  gave  them  a  national  literature, 
fllottrated  by  some  of  their  greatest  names,  such  as  Rabbi  Moseh,  Isaac- 
Ben- Jacob  Alphesi,  Samuel  Jehudah,  Aben-Hezrah,  and  Maimonides, 
in  Spain,  and  Abraham-Ben-David  and  the  Kimchis  in  France;  in 
whicn  last  country,  however,  they  were  not  much  better  treated  than 
during  some  of  the  preceding  centuries.'  In  Italy,  in  England,  and  else- 
where, the  persecution  against  them  suffered  little  remission  either  from 
the  people  or  the  sovereigns. 

The  /i^(f  epoch,  extending  from  the  1 3th  to  the  16th  century,  was 
the  most  calamitous  of  all  to  the  unfortunate  Hebrew  race.  The  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors  from  Spain  was  a  death  blow  to  their  power  and  in- 
flaence  in  that  kingdom,  and  everywhere  throughout  Europe  they  were 
treated  with  the  same  barbarity  and  intolerance  which  characterized  the 

Proceedings  of  the  Spanish  inquisitors,  under  whose  power  they  fell* 
n  France  and  in  England,  they  became  the  victims  of  the  periodical  fits 
of  popular  fury  and  insanity  which  broke  out  on  the  appearance  of  any 
epidemical  disorder,  of  which  the  Jews  were  always  regarded  as  the 
eanse,  and  their  wealth  became  a  prey  to  the  avarice  and  cupidity  of  the 
sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms.  They  found  refuge  and  a  short-lived 
tranquillity  in  Portugal,  on  their  expulsion  from  Spain,  but  lost  it  when 
the  two  countries  were  united.  All  over  Germany,  they  were  subjected 
to  similar  persecution,  massacre,  and  pillage. 

M.  Depping's  work  everywhere  attests  the  patient  and  laborious  era* 
dition  of  its  author  ;  he  has  in  all  cases  had  recourse  to  original  authori- 
ties»  and  detailed  a  prodigious  number  of  facts.  But  he  has  rather  col- 
keted  materials  for  a  future  historian  than  written  a  history :  bis  book 
w»nt8  the  life  and  animating  spirit  necessary  to  carry  the  reader  plea- 
santly through  a  narrative  replete  with  so  much  that  shocks  and  revolts 
the  feelings  of  an  enlightened  age,  and  is  altogether  deficient  in  those 
masterly  touches  which  serve  to  relieve  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  picture.^ 
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DENMARK. 

The  8tb  vol.  of  the  Scrip loret  Rerum  Danicarum  has  recently  appeared  at 
Copenhagen.  The  7th  vol.  was  published  in  1792,  and  the  printing  of  the 8ch 
was  then  commenced;  it  was  far  advanced,  when  the  whole  impression 
became  the  prey  of  a  conflagration  which  only  spared  two  copies.  The  9tb 
vol.  will  complete  the  work^  and  will  contain  a  general  index. 


FRANCE. 

The  second  part  of  the  5th  volume  of  M.  Qu^rard's  laborious  and  adminble 
Dictionary  of  French  Literature,  entitled  La  France  LitUraire^  has  just  made 
its  appearance.  It  contains  a  small  portion  of  the  letter  M;  consequently 
the  author  may  be  considered  to  have  completed  one  half  of  his  undertakiiw. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  live  to  finish  the  other  half.  It  is  impoasibK 
for  any  one  who  has  not  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  and  refer  to  this 
work,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  immense  labour  which  it  must  have  required,  or 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  industry,  the  patient  research,  and  the  mioote 
accuracy  which  the  author  has  every  where  displayed.  The  short  notices  of 
the  little-known  and  obscure  authors  and  their  productions  have  a  merit  of 
their  own,  as  great  as  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  ones  dedicated  to  cele- 
brated or  distinguished  names.  In  this  department  of  literature  the  French 
and  Germans  very  much  surpass  us.  It  will  be  long  indeed,  we  fear,  before 
we  have  a  Dictionary  of  British  Authors  and  their  works,  that  will  bear  anj 
comparison  with  the  work  before  us. 

Captain  Sicard  has  just  completed  in  four  8vo.  volumes,  with  an  Atlas  of 
SOO  plates,  a  History  of  the  French  Military  Institutions,  followed  by  a  Sketch 
of  the  Military  Marine.  The  first  three  volumes  are  divided  into  five  parts, 
comprising, — 1.  History;  2.  Dignities  and  grades;  3.  Administration  and 
justice;  4.  National  and  foreign  troops;  5.  Artillery,  engineers,  &c.;  bdtelof 
invalids :  military  schools.  The  4th  volume  embraces  the  military  ordeft ; 
wars  and  systems  of  tactics;  fortified  places;  arms  and  machines  of  war. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  king. 

The  autograph  MS.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Rett. has  been  recendj 
discovered  in  the  royal  library  among  the  papers  of  Count  R^al,  and  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Numerous  passages  of  great  interest  are 
marked  for  erasure,  which  do  not  appear  in  the  printed  editions. 

A  History  of  Corsica,  by  M.  Jacobi,  Advocate,  will  be  shortly  pablisbed, 
in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  will  include  the  topography,  scenery,  and  statistics  of  the 
island,  interspersed  with  some  of  those  touching  and  romantic  episodes  with 
which  its  history  abounds. 

A  French  translation  of  Lieutenant  Burnes's  interesting  Travels  to  Bokbani 
te.  has  been  announced  as  in  preparation  at  Paris,  with  notes  by  Klaprotfai 
the  distinguished  Orientalist, 
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Professor  Schroeder,  of  Upsal  in  Sweden,  (whose  name  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  journal  in  connection  with  Swedish  literature,)  is  now  ac 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  searching  among  the  public  libraries  for  materials  to 
complete  the  great  collection  of  Swedish  Historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  edited 
by  him,  and  of  which  3  vols,  in  folio  have  already  appeared. 

A  Hist07y  of  Russia,  compiled  from  the  national  chronicles,  is  announced, 
ID  1  vol.  12mo.,  by  Louis  Paris,  the  translator  of  Nestor's  Chronicle.  The 
same  author  has  in  the  press  La  Chronique  de  Reims,  recit  historique  de  1238 
i  1260;  now  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  unique  MS.  in  the  king's 
library. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the  History  of  France^ 
from  the  13th  to  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  inclusive,  is  announced  for 
publication,  in  20  vols,  royal  8vo.,  distributed  in  80  livraisons,  one  of  which 
will  appear  every  ten  days.  M.  Michaud,  the  academician,  and  M.  Poujalat, 
the  companion  of  his  late  travels  in  the  east,  will  discharge  the  duties  of 
editorship,  supply  the  necessary  explanatory  and  other  notes,  &c.  &c.  By 
means  of  printing  in  a  smaller  type  and  in  double  columns,  it  is  calculated 
(but  the  accuracy  of  this  calculation  is  denied  in  the  strongest  terms  by  the 
proprietors  of  Petitot,)  that  these  20  volumes  will  include  the  whole  two  se- 
ries of  Petitot*8  collection,  in  130  vols.  8vo.  at  a  price  not  exceeding  one- 
fourth  of  that.  It  will  proceed  chronologically,  beginning  with  Geoffrey  Ville^ 
hardouin,  and  ending  with  Saint  Simon. 


A  new  monthly  Paris  periodical,  entitled  Revue  du  Progres  Socialf  under 
the  direction  of  two  young  and  talented  litterateurs,  MM.  Lechevalier  and 
Mallac,  was  commenced  with  the  present  year,  with  the  professed  objects  of 
^  uniting  under  one  standard  all  who  are  occupied  in  the  reformation  of  doc- 
trines and  institutions :  and  of  enlightening  the  attempts  of  innovation  by  a 
firm  and  comprehensive  criticism,  which  shall  legitimatize  its  sympathies  for 
social  progress,  along  with  respect  for  traditions,  morality,  religion,  and 
existing  interests/^  We  have  only  seen  two  numbers  of  this  journal,  those  for 
July  and  August  last,  the  perusal  of  which  has  impressed  us  with  a  very 
favourable  opinion  both  of  the  ability  and  the  principles  of  the  conductors. 
They  are,  like  ourselves,  friends  of  intellectual  and  political  progress  or  move- 
ment, but  of  peaceful  movement ;  they  accept,  and  are  ready  to  defend,  against 
the  attacks  of  both  the  extreme  parties,  the  present  order  of  things  in  France,  as 
better  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  and  moral  and  political  improvement 
of  the  nation,  than  either  the  old  regime  or  a  republic.  Zeal  in  the  cause  of 
national  educatioo^  respect  for  the  best  interests  of  society,  and  a  vigorous  and 
independent  tone  of  politics,  are  qualities  conspicuous  in  several  of  the  articles 
we  have  read.  The  following  short  passage,  from  a  cleverly  written  paper 
CD  the  works  of  M.  Saiute  Beuve,  appears  to  us  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  fecundity  of  French  literature 
since  the  last  revolution,  and  of  its  prevailing  characteristics — the  cause  and 
the  effect  are  here  both  clearly  indicated. 

'<  The  literary  profession  has  become  the  prey  of  a  whole  youthful  genera- 
tion, which  has  undertaken  to  depict  human  life  before  it  had  made  the  least 
acquaintance  with  it ;  to  pronounce  critical  judgments  without  having  acquired 
the  right  to  possess  a  judgment;  to  become  the  public  schoolmaster  m  reviews 
and  newspapers,  when  it  had  scarcely  quitted  school  itself.  What,  therefore, 
do  we  see  ?  This  young  France  is  already  worn  out  at  thirty,  before  it  has 
produced  a  single  work  of  any  importance ;   an  abortive  generation,  com- 
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pounded  of  ambition,  vanity,  and  indolence,  which  has  during  the  last  four 
years  inundated  France  with  a  mass  of  printed  paper^  which  it  calls  its 
literature." 


The  royal  printing  office  of  Paris  possesses  the  types  of  56  Oriental 
alphabets,  comprehending  all  the  known  characters  of  the  languages  of  Asia, 
ancient  as  well  as  modern ;  and  16  alphabets  of  those  European  nations, 
who  do  not  employ  the  Roman  character.  Of  these  the  royal  printing  press 
possesses  46  complete  founts  of  various  forms  and  sizes.  All  these  together 
weigh  at  least  7 50,000 lbs.  and  as  the  types  of  an  8vo.  page  weigh  about  Clbs. 
this  establishment  is  able  to  compose,  simultaneously,  7812  8vo.  sheets, 
forming  nearly  260  volumes,  or  125,000  pages.  The  number  of  presses  em- 
ployed enables  it  to  throw  off  278,000  sheets  per  day,  or  556  reams  of 
paper,  equal  to  9266  volumes  in  8vo.  of  30  sheets  each.  The  annual  con* 
sumption  of  paper  by  the  royal  printing  office  is  from  80  to  100,000  reams, 
or  from  261  to  326  reams  per  working-day.  The  number  of  workmen  con* 
stantly  employed  is  about  350. 


The  10th  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bdla 
Lettres  has  recently  appeared,  and  contains  thirteen  memoirs  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  literature  and  history  of  the  East;  of  Egypt  and  of 
Greece,  of  Ancient  Rome,  and  France  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  four  by 
M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  on  oriental  subjects,  there  is  one  on  the  origin  of  the 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  notice,  with  re- 
ference to  the  opinion  expressed  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  article  of  our 
present  number.  The  passage  of  Massoudi  there  alluded  to,  on  which  the 
supporters  of  their  Indian  or  Persian  origin  mainly  rest,  is  considered  by  Mt 
de  Sacy  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  to  be  totally 
at  variance  with  all  the  literary  and  historical  data  we  possess  respect- 
ing these  famous  tales.  He  considers  it  probable  that  they  were  originallj 
written  in  Syria,  and  that  the  first  author  did  not  complete  them ;  copyists 
at  different  times,  and  perhaps  in  various  places,  but  especially  in  Egypt, 
have  attempted  to  do  so,  by  inserting  other  tales,  either  such  as  were  pre* 
viously  known,  or  written  by  themselves.  Hence  arises  the  extreme  variety 
which  has  been  remarked  in  the  manuscript  copies,  and  especially  the  two 
very  different  d6no6ments  with  which  they  are  concluded.  *^  I  do  not  think,'' 
says  M.  deSacy,  *^  that  any  impartial  reader  can  look  upon  the  I%oiuandani 
One  Nights  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  collection  of  tales  made  by  one  or  more 
Arabian  or  Mussulman  writers,  at  a  period  not  very  remote,  and  when  the 
Arabic  was  no  longer  written  with  purity.  What  may  be  said  with  most  Ge^ 
tainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  collection,  is,  that  at  the  time  iLJiras  made,  the  use 
of  tobacco  and  coffee  was  undoubtedly  not  known,  as  tUm  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  these  throughout.  This  would  prove  that  they  existed  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century  of  the  Hegira,  (the  15th  of  our  era)." 


The  19th  volume  of  M.  Sismondi's  Histoirc  des  FrancaiSf  just  published 
comes  dowii  to  the  year  1580,  consequently  it  includes  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  We  propose  shortly  to  devote  an  article  to  an  examination  of 
the  volumes  of  this  valuable  work  which  have  appeared  since  our  former  notice 
of  the  first  twelve.  (Vol.  IV.  Art.  1.)  And  m  conjunction  with  it,  we  may 
take  M.  Capefigue's  last  work— Hisfoire  de  la  Reforme,  de  la  Ugue,  et  dk 
Regne  du  Henri  IV,,  of  which  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  have  lately  tp* 
peared. 
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Necrology. — Lately,  M.  Prosper  Dondey  Dupr6,  jun.,  the  eminent  orien- 
tal bookseller  and  printer.  His  connexion  with  the  most  distinguished 
orientalists  of  France  and  of  Europe  enabled  him  to  set  on  foot,  and  carry  on 
with  great  success,  a  twofold  establishment  of  books  and  printing  in  the 
Oriental  languages^  which  in  a  few  years  attained  a  distingmshed  eminence, 
sad  rendered  the  most  valuable  services  to  literature. 


A  curious  little  work  has  recently  appeared  entituled,  Les  Amours,  let 
MMeurs,  les  Ouvrases  (THeloise  et  a  Aboard;  it  is  translated  from  the 
edition  of  1616,  now  become  excessively  rare,  and  is  illustrated  with  notes  by 
M.  Villenane,  formerly  Professor  at  the  Athenaeum  of  Paris. 

The  work  of  the  venerable  Abbe  de  la  Rue,  (well  known  in  this  country  by 
bis  antiquarian  researches),  which  was  announced  some  time  since,  has  just 
appeared  at  Caen,  in  three  volumes,  8vo.,  entituled,  Essais  Uistoriques  sur  Us 
SardeSf  les  Jongleurs  et  les  Trouveres  Norrnands  et  Anglo-Normands.  We 
hope  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  it,  replete  as  it  is  with 
interest  to  the  amateurs  of  our  own  literature  and  history. 

M.  Francisque  Michel,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  indefatigable  in- 
quirers into  early  French  literature,  and  whose  mission  to  this  country,  under  ^ 
the  patronage  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  has  been  the  means  of 
hunting  out  many  curious  MSS.  of  the  Trouveres,  which  had  been  consigned  to 
oblivion  under  the  dust  of  our  public  libraries  and  archives,  has  published 
since  his  return  to  Paris,  copies  of  two  very  curious  MSS.  of  the  13th  century 
preserved  in  the  Royal  Library,  which  had  never  before  appeared  in  print. 
The  first  is  the  Roman  de  la  Violette,  ou  de  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  verse,  and 
the  second,  the  Rotnan  d^Eustache  le  Moiney  pirate  fameux  du  xiiL  Skcle, 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Pardessus's  valuable  Collection  des  Loi  MaritimeSf 
anterieures  au  .rviii,  Steele,  the  previous  volumes  of  which  we  have  more  than 
onc«  had  occasion  to  refer  to,  has  just  appeared.  A  continuation  of  the  In^ 
troduction  continues  the  historical  sketch  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  body  of  the 
work  contains  the  Maritime  Laws  of  Norway,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Denroarky 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  the  Prusian  States,  and  Russia. 


GERMANY. 

Professor  Ellendt,  of  Konigsberg,  has  nearly  completed  a  Lexicon  Sopko- 
cheum,  forming  aopmplete  repertory  of  the  labours  of  grammarians  and 
philologists,  for  tW  elucidation  of  the  great  Greek  tragic  poet.  The  work 
will  appear  in  May  next,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  German  philosopher  Fichte  are  announced 
for  publication,  in  3  vols.  8vo. 

A  Map  of  the  Moon  is  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  Beer  and 
Maedler,  which,  from  the  promises  held  out  as  to  its  execution,  we  should 
judge  well  worthy  of  attention  of  astronomers.    The  price  will  be  2ps. 

An  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  with  a  German  translation,  and  an 
original  and  complete  Commentary,  along  with  those  of  Jonathan  Raschi  add 
the  Massora,  witn  Emendations,  is  announced  for  publication  in  33  parts  8vo. 
price  about   17  Rix-dollars.    The  editor  is  Dr.  Heinemam,  of  E«tV\W)  liViAM^ 

1  \  ^ 
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edition  of  the  Me  Kor  Chajim  forms  so  valuable  an  accession  to  Hebrew 
literature.  ..^«.«_«. 

An  elegant  looking  volume,  under  the  title  of  Euthymiaf  oder  die  Freude 
in  Gottf  eine  Mitgabe  fur  das  ganze  Leben,  has  just  appeared  at  Mentz.  It 
consists  of  Extracts  from  the  best  religious  and  moral  poets  of  Germany,  and 
of  Reflections  and  Fragments  in  prose  of  the  same  description.  The  selection 
is  creditable  to  the  editor's  taste  and  feelings,  and  may  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  youth,  and  particularly  of  the  fair  sex,  with  the  utmost  confidence.  The 
names  of  the  writers,  however,  should  have  been  attached  to  each  extract,  and 
not  left  to  be  guessed  at  from  the  general  index. 

M.  Jaeck  of  Bamberg  has  lately  published,  at  Leipzig,  the  first  part  of  a 
Collection  of  Alphabets  and  Specimens  of  Writing,  from  the  Vlllth  to  the 
XVIth  century  inclusive,  selected  from  MSS.  in  the  public  library  of  Bamberg, 
with  a  glossary  of  antiquated  Latin  words  not  to  be  found,  or  insufficiently 
explained,  in  the  Glossaries  of  Ducange  and  Stephen.  M.  Jaeck's  work  is 
intended  to  make  two  volumes  in  folio. 


M.  Heinrigs,  of  Berlin,  has  also  published  the  first  part  of  a  Collectiouof 
European  Manuscript  Alphabets  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  Suidas's  Greek  Lexicon,  printed  in 
quarto,  from  the  text  of  the  Milan  edition,  edited  and  illustrated  by  Professor 
Bernhardy,  has  just  made  its  appearance  at  Halle. 

The  splendid  Collection  of  coloured  engravings  published  by  Messrs. 
Boisser^e  and  Bertram,  of  the  old  German  and  Flemish  pictures  now  in  die 
Munich  Gallery,  is  brought  to  a  conclusion;  the  38th  livraison,  recently 
published,  completes  it.  This  collection  was  noticed,  with  due  commenda- 
tion, in  the  course  of  the  article  on  Albert  Durer,  in  our  11th  Volume. 

M.  Pohl,  of  Vienna,  author  of  the  splendid  work  entitled  Plantarum  Bra-y 
tilias  Icones  et  Descriptiones,  died  in  that  city  in  May  last,  in  his  50th  year. 
He  was  Conservator  of  the  Brasilian  Museum  of  Natural  History,  whidi  he 
formed  during  his  travels  in  that  country,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  collections  io 
the  world.  .^__ 

A  Booksellers*  Assistants'  Society  has  recently  been  formed  at  Leipzic,  the 
objects  of  which  are  stated  to  be  the  promotion,  after  the  labours  or  the  day 
of  friendly  intercourse  and  improvement,  by  means  of  a  library,  lectures,  and 
a  reading-room.  Classes  will  also  be  formed  for  instructi^  in  the  roost  useful 
living  languages.  Tlie  lectures  are  to  embrace  the  various  arts  connected 
"with  bookselling,  such  as  letter-founding,  printing,  bookbinding,  paper-making, 
copper  and  wood  engraving,  lithography,  &c. 

A  complete  edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Voss, 
is  announced  for  publication.    The  translations  will  not  be  included. 

A  Physical  Description  of  the  Earth  is  preparing  for  publication  by  Baron 
Humboldt. 

A  narrative  of  the  first  Prussian  Voyage  round  the  World,  performed  by  S. 
M.  5.  Louise,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Wendt,  during  the  years  1830  to 
.1832,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Meyen,  the  naturalist  attached  to  the  expedition,  has 
Just  appeared  at  Berlin,  in  ivio  -voVvxm^^  c^^\Vs>. 
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An  institution  or  endowment  is  announced  to  be  formed  in  memory  of 
the  celebrated  theologian  and  philologist  Schleiermacher,  and  to  be  named 
after  him,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  young  men,  students  of  theology  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  who  have  previously  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
attainments,  to  devote  themselves  exclusively,  and  with  minds  undisturbed  by 
pecuniary  cases,  to  their  studies  for  the  entire  period  of  their  university  career, 
and  in  cases  that  may  be  deemed  fit,  even  after  that  period.  The  management 
of  this  institution  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  twelve  founders,  in  whose  name  an 
appeal  has  been  lately  put  forth  to  the  well-wishers  of  such  an  institution,  for 
pecuniary  assistance  to  carry  its  objects  into  effect.  The  names  of  these 
founders  Messrs.  Eichhorn,  the  two  Humboldts,  two  Neanders,  Savigny, 
Fostner,  Nikolovius,  StefFens,  Hofbach,  Pischon,  and  Strauss. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  of  the  new  Austrian  Military  Road  through  the  Tyrol 
to  Milan,  with  coloured  plates  and  a  map  of  the  road,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  Orell,  Fussli  and  Co.  of  Zurich.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
the  account  of  this  road  given  in  vol.  xii.  p.  152 — 156. 

M.  Von  Hammer  having  completed  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  is  now  busily  engaged  in  passing  a  second  through  the  press, 
considerably  improved.  The  first  and  second  volumes,  published  in  UvraisonSy 
have  already  appeared. 

M.  Braun  of  Carlsruhe,  the  publisher  of  Dr.  Hilpert's  English- German  and 
German- English  Dictionary,  announces  that  he  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  that  valuable  work,  which  had  been  suspended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  author's  sudden  death.    The  English-German  part  was  pub- 

-  lished  two  years  ago,  but  of  the  German- English  part  the  author  had  only 
prepared  the  MS.  from  A.  to  the  article  Ftihren  inclusive.  M.  Ludwig  Siipple, 

-  an  able  German  philologist,  has  undertaken  to  continue  and  carry  it  on  to 
a  conclusion ;  and  Dr.  Ernest  Karcher  has  agreed  to  supply  the  accentuation, 
etymologies,  and  synonymes,  and  to  superintend  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  words.     Mr.  Spearman,  an   English   professor,  will  revise  the   English 

>  words,  and  translate  the  etymologies  and  synonymes  into  English ;  and 
Messrs.  Mittell  and  Killinger,  two  German  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with 
English,  will  assist  in  correcting  the   press.    The   well-merited   eulogiums 

.  which  Dr.  Hilpert's  first  volume  has  obtained,  and  the  arrangements  now  an- 
nounced for  making  the  second  equally  valuable,  lead  us  to  anticipate  that, 
when  completed,  this  Dictionary  will  prove  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  of 
the  two  languages. 

■  HI     — M— 

A  neat  pocket  edition  has  just  appeared  at  Tubingen  of  the  Niebelunge 
Lied,  the  text  of  which  is  taken  from  the  edition  lately  published  (and  we  be- 
lieve only  privately  distributed)  by  Baron  Joseph  von  Lassberg,  from  the 
oldest  and  purest  MS.  in  existence  of  this  famous  poem.  A  copious  glossary 
is  added. 


The  fourth  volume  of  Raumer's  History  of  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
15th  Century,  has  just  made  its  appearance. 

An  important  work  by  M.  Keferstein  has  just  appeared  at  Leipsic  in  two 
volumes,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Earth,  Geognosy,  Geology,  and  Palaeon- 
tology (Fossilogy.)  The  latter  part  contains  a  voluminous  catalogue,  with 
the  Latin  names,  of  all  the  known  fossils  of  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom. 
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The  first  volume  of  M.  Erman's  Travels  round  the  World,  through  the  North 
of  Asia,  and  both  Oceans,  in  the  years  1828,  1829,  aiui  1830,  which  has  re- 
cently appeared  at  Berlin,  contains  his  Joumet/  from  Berlin  to  the  Frozen 
Ocefm.    The  sequel  is  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

Dr.  Jungroann's  Dictionary  of  the  Bohemian  Language,  in  the  compilation 
of  which  he  has  been  incessantly  engaged  for  the  last  30  years,  will  shortly 
appear,  in  successive  parts,  at  intervals  of  three  months,  and  will  be  completed 
in  five  volumes,  quarto.  Few  nations,  it  is  said,  possess  a  dictionary  so  com- 
plete,  in  every  respect,  as  this  will  be. 


ITALY. 

Naples. — The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  which  four  years  ago  possessed 
only  two  journals,  can  now  boast  of  not  less  than  thirty.  A  French  journalist 
lately  asserted,  that  the  Neapolitan  journals  contained  nothing  but  translations 
from  the  French  periodicals,  than  which  nothing  is  more  unfounded;  the  least 
examination  will  show  that  the  articles  in  them  are  of  home  manufacture. 
Most  of  the  writers  connected  with  them  belong  to  the  youthful  class,  a  class 
which  fortunately  is  likely  to  realize  the  hopes  which  have  been  long  enter- 
tained of  seeing  our  literature  resume  the  tone  and  character  of  nationalitj. 
It  wiU  be  sufficient  to  mark  the  prominent  features  in  the  physiognomy  of  a  few 
of  these  publications. 

The  Annali  Civili  is  the  journal  of  the  higher  scientific  class,  the  writers  in 
which  certainly  spare  no  pains  in  composing  profound  and  elaborate  articles 
It  a  pure  and  elegant  style.  But  they  are  far  too  learned  to  be  relished  by  the 
multitude.  This  journal  besides,  if  it  remains  faithful  to  the  plan  on  which  it 
set  out,  can  scarcely  deviate  from  the  narrow  path  of  eloges. 

The  Progresso  is  a  good  journal,  in  which  there  are  frequently  important 
articles  on  science  and  the  belles  lettres. 

The  Omnibus,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  long  vehicles  which  now  traverse 
our  streets,  no  doubt  with  reference  to  its  matter  and  spirit,  which  are  calcu- 
lated for  all  readers,  addresses  itself  to  the  great  mass,  to  idle  readers,  ytho 
look  to  it  for  an  agreeable  delassement,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  scandalous 
stories,  comic  anecdotes,  and  drolleries  of  all  sorts. 

The  Mercurio  is  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Dominico  Babrsjt, 
whose  object  is  to  attack  the  anonymous  society,  who  have  now  the  monopoly 
of  the  theatres.  It  is  singular  enough  to  see  a  petty  stage-manager  attempt- 
ing, in  imitation  of  a  fallen  statesman,  to  regain  through  the  press  the  opinion 
which  he  has  lost  through  his  own  folly. 

The  Topo  Lilterato  (Literary  Mole)  frequently  contains  good  articles. 
Several  of  its  collaborateurs  have  begun  to  write  in  the  Giornale  del  Comercioj 
recently  established,  which  treats  of  all  subjects  relative  to  industry,  arts  and 
manufactures,  and  political  economy,  and  which  promises  to  be  a  good 
journal. 

The  Folletio  (The  Fairy)  is  as  light  as  its  name. 

The  Giano  (Janus)  is  so  mysterious,  that  no  one  yet  knows  what  to  make 
of  him.    He  will  do  well  to  preserve  his  incognito. 

The  Diogene  smells  too  strongly  of  the  tub;  he  has  all  the  bile  of  the  Greek 
cynic. 

The  Veriterio  is  a  miserable  journal,  the  attempt  of  some  novices. 

The  Vesuvio  has  none  of  the  fire  of  the  volcano  whose  name  he  bears; 
he  is  an  icy  pedant,  who  is  incessantly  babbling,  and  knows  not  one  word 
vrhich  has  not  been  long  since  forgotten  by  the  meanest  of  his  readers. 

The  Industrlak  presents  au  mXei^Vwx^  mtUnvge  of  news,  inventionsy  dis- 
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coveries,  agricultural  processes,  and  useful  knowledge,  together  with  informa- 
tion relative  to  manufactures,  commerce,  and  statistics. 

Besides  these  there  are  five  or  six  medical  journals  of  high  reputation. 

Finally,  the  desire  and  the  want  of  publicity  are  shownj  «ven  in  the  pro- 
vinces, with  the  same  emulation  and  the  same  activity  as  in  the  capital.  The 
Capitanate  already  possesses  three  journals  of  its  own,  one  of  which,  the  Po- 
ligrafof  publishes  all  the  memoirs  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  the  chief  town  of  the  province. — From  the  Bihiioteca  Italiana. 


RUSSIA. 


In  no  country  in  Europe  does  the  government  take  such  an  active  interest 
in  the  publication  of  journals  as  in  Russia.  Almost  every  principal  branch 
of  administration  possesses  a  journal  through  which  its  proceedings,  plans, 
and  means  of  execution  are  communicated  to  the  public.  During  the  yeaf 
1833  there  were  published,  in  the  Russian  language,  40  journals  and  news- 
papers ;  of  which  24  were  published  at  St.  Petersburgh,  10  at  Moscow,  three 
at  Odessa,  two  at  Revel,  and  one  at  Kasan.  Five  of  these  were  devoted  to 
political  subjects,  13  to  literature,  and  the  remaining  22  to  various  branches 
of  science;  and  were  edited,  for  the  most  part,  by  individuals  connected  with 
the  government.  These  are  independent  of  the  journals  that  are  published  in 
Gennan  and  in  French,  of  which  there  are  several. 

Prince  Protojon,  the  present  Hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  has  just  translated 
the  Poems  of  Pamy  into  the  Calmuc  language.  We  think  he  might  have  made 
a  more  judicious  choice.  

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

M.  G.  Pauthier  has  announced  a  translation  of  the  Politieal,  Moral,  and 
Philosophical  Works  of  Confucius  (Kong-fou-tseu)  and  of  Mencius  (Meng- 
tsea),  the  two  most  celebrated  Chinese  philosophers,  accompanied  with  the 
original  Chinese  text.  These  writings  are  what  are  called  by  the  Chinese  the 
Ste-Chou,  (the  Four  Books);  they  form  the  basis  of  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  all  the  colleges  of  the  empire; — they  are  the  books  held  in  the  highest 
estimation  by  the  Chinese  literati,  of  whose  contents  all  who  are  de- 
signed for  the  career  of  letters  or  administration  must  make  themselves 
masters,  and  even  get  by  heart.  The  work  will  form  two  volumes  in  poyal 
8vo.  (^price  50  francs,  or  2/.)  and  will  be  sent  to  press  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  are  found  to  defray  the  expence  of  printing. 

M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  just  published  in  4to.  an  edition  of  the  works  of 
Wall,  a  Hindoo  poet,  in  the  original  Hindoostannee.  Wali  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  country,  and  his  works  have  hithetta 
remained  unpublished.  A  preface  by  the  editor  gives  a  number  of  details 
respecting  his  life,  collected  from  biographical  works,  and  from  his  own 
writings.  A  French  translation  of  these  poems^  with  notes,  will  shortly  be 
published  by  the  same  editor. 

M.  Von  Hammer  has  published  an  editiou  of  the  Rose  and  the  Nightkigcde 
poem,  by  Fazli,  a  Turkish  poet,  in  the  original,  with  a  German  translation. 

An  edition  of  the  Gulistan  of  Sadi,  in  the  original  Persian,  with  a  French 
translation,  and  critical  and  historical  notes  by  M.  Semelet,  has  just  appeared 
at  Paris,  in  1  vol.  4to. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
From  August  to  November,  1834,  inclusive. 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

137  La  Bib1e»  Edition  pittoresque  et  de  luxe,  traduction  de  Lemaistre  de  Sacy»  aS 

sous  la  Livraison,  paraissant  deux  fois  par  s6maine,  une  feuille  in  4to.  8  pages; 
5  sous  la  Livraison  avec  une  phnche  par  les  premiers  artistes. 

138  La  Raison  du  Christianismei  ou  Preuves  de  la  v6rit6  de  la  Religion,  tir6es  des 

Merits  des  plus  grands  Honimes  de  la  France,  de  I'Angleterre,  et  de  rAUemagne; 
Ouvrage  publi6  sous  la  direction  de  M.  de  Genoude.     Tome  ler.     8vo.    5s. 

139  Bautain,  R^ponse  d'un  Chretien  aux  Paroles  d*un  Croyant.     8vo.     2s. 

140  Riambourg,  Du  Rationalisme  et  de  la  Tradition,  ou  Coup-d'CEil  sur  I'Etat  actoel 

de  rOpinion  Philosophique  et  de  TOpinion  Religieuse  en  France.    8vo.    Bs. 

141  Cuvier,  Charles,  Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  Evang61ique,  d'apres  la  parole  de 

Dieu.     iBmo.     Ss. 

142  Marheineke,  Geschichte  der  teutschen  Reformation.  4ter  Thl.  ISmo.  Berl.  lOi. 

143  Olsliausen,  Biblischer  Comnientar  iiber  sammtliche  Schriften  des  N.  T.    2terBd. 

2te  verbesserte  Auflage.     8vo.     Konigsb,     15s. 

144  Schleiermacher,  Grundlinien  eioer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sittenlehre.    8vo.    2te 

Auflage.     Berlin.     8s.  6d. 

145  Frcudentheil,  Ueber  den  Mysticismus.     ]2mo.     Luneb*    Is. 

146  Origenis  Opera  omnia,  ed.  cum  notis  Lommatzscb.     Vol.  IV.     12mo.    9s. 

147  Bernet,  Predigten  fiir   das  Chfi'istenthum  an  Agrippiner  unter  den  Christen. 

2Th!e.     8vo.     Berlin,     12s. 

148  Bittschreiben  an  den  Herrn  Dr.  Bretschneider :  der  evangeliscben  Kirche  dodi 

ja  ihren  guten  Namen  zu  erhalten.     8vo.     Is. 

149  Umbreit,  De  Veteris  Testaroenti  Prophetis  Dissertatio.     4(o.     Heidelb.    2s.  6d. 

150  Lengerke,  Commentatio  critica  de  duplice  Psalmi  duodevigesimi  exeroplo.    4to. 

Regiomont.     2s.  6d. 

151  Hoffmann,  Comment,  in  Orat.  Petrera.     4to.     Jenae,     2s.  6d. 

15^  lUgen,  Zeitschrift  fiir  die  historische  Theologie.     4ter  Bd.     2te  Abthl.    gr.  8to. 
Leipz,     7  s.  66. 

153  S.  Anselmi,  Cur  Deus  Homo?    Libri  duo.     8vo.     Erlang,    Ss.  6d. 

154  Weiland  und  Ackermann,  Bibel-Atias.     4to.     Weimar,     10s. 

155  Euthymia,  oder  die  Freude  in  Gott.     8vo.     Mainz*    78. 

156  Funch,  Apocaiypsis  Joanni  Apostolo  vindicata.     l2mo.    3s.  6d. 

157  Matthies,  Erklarung  des  Briefes  Pauli  an  die  Epheser.     8vo.     Greifsw,    6s. 

158  Cbiestin,  Drei  geisUiche  Gesprache  fiir  forschende  Christen.     12mo.    28.  6d. 

159  Daumer,  Polemische  Blatter  betreffend  Christenthum,  Bibelglauben  und  Theolo- 

gie.    2  Thle.     8vo.     Numb,    7s. 

160  Gelpke,  Evangelische  Dogmatik.     Ister  Thl.     8vo.     Bonn.     7s. 

161  Ullmann,  Johann  Wessel.     Ein  Vorganger  Luthers,  zur  Charakteristik  der  christl. 

Kirche  und  Theologie.     8vo.     Hamb,     12s. 

162  Tippelskirch.Wahrheit  zur  Gottseligkeit  in  20  Predigten.     Bvo.     Berlin,    5$. 

163  Fromraann,  De  Disciplina  arcani,  quae  in  vetere  Ecclesia  Christiana  obtinuisse 

fertur.    Dissert,  histor.-theol.     8vo.    Jenae.    2s. 
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Pardessus,  Collection  des  Lois  Maritimes  aut^rieores  an  XVIIIe  Siecle.    Tome 

IITeme.     4to.     It.  5s. 
Frudhon,  Trait6  du  Domaine  Public,  on  de  la  distinction  des  biens  consid^r^ 

priucipalement  par  rapport  au  domaine  public.    3  Vols.    8vo.     ll,  8s. 
Riga),  Trait6  des  Transactions,   suivant  les  principes  da  Droit  Fran9ais,  tant 

d'apres  les  lois  anciennes  que  d'apres  le  Code  Civil,  ou  mojen  de  pr^yenir  les 

proces  et  de  terminer  les  diffi§rends  a  Taroiable.     Bvo. 
Farant,  Lois  de  la  Presse  en  1834,  ou  Legislation  Actuelle  sur  Piroprimerie  et  la 

librairie  et  sur  les  d^lits  et  contraventions  commis  par  toutes  les  voies  de  pub- 
lication.   8vo.    7s. 
R^vue  de  Legislation  [et  de^Jurisprudence.     Tome  ler.     Ire  Livraisou.     Prix 

annuel  18s. 
Philemon  Lermet,^Des  Institutions  Judiciaires.   Discours  Historique  servant  d'ln* 

troduction  a  la  Th^orie  de  I'Application  des  Lois.     8vo. 
Burchardi,  Geschiclite  und  Institutionen  des  romischen  Rechts.   8vo.  Kiel.  108. 
Savigny,  Von  dem  Schutz  der  Minderjahrigen  im  romischen  Recht,  und  insbe- 

sondere  von  der  Lex  Plaetoria.     4to.     Berl.  2s.  6d. 
Low,  Ueber  akadem.  Lehr-  und  Lern-Weise  mit  vorziiglicher  Riicksicht  auf  die 

Rechts-Wissenschaft.     8vo.     Heidelb,     2s. 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  ed.  Bichter.     Fasc.  II.  et  III.    4to.    7s. 
Basilicorura  Libri  LX.,  ed.  Heimbach.    4to.     Fasc.  IV.     Lips.    7s. 
Albrecht,  Die  Stellung  der  romischen  Aequitas  in  der  Tbeorie  des  Civil-Recbts. 

8vo.     Dresd.     2s.  6d. 
Savigiiy,  Geschichte  des  romischen  Rechts  im  Mittelalter.      Ister — '3ter  Bd« 

2te  Ausgabe.    8vo.     Heidelberg,     22. 7s. 
Ulpiani  Fragmenta,  ed.  cum  Notis  Hugo.     8vo.     Berol,    28.  6d. 
Haenel,  Dissensiones  Dominorum,  sive  controversiae  vet.  juris  Romani  interpre- 

turn.     gr.  8vo.     Lips.     12. 2s.  6d. 
Herrmann,  De  Abolitionibus  Criminum  ex  sententia  juris  Romani.  8vo.  Lips,  2s. 
Erb,  Versuch  liber  das  gesetzliche  Pfand-Recht.     Bvo.     Wien.    2s.  6d. 
Thibaut,  System  des  Pandekten-Rechts.     8te  verb.  Auflage.     8vo.     2Bde<     1/. 
Schneider,  Quaestionura    de  Servio  Sulpicio  Rufo  J.  Cto  Romano  Specimen 

I.  et  IL    8vo.    Lips.    3s.  6d. 
RudorfF,  Das  Recht  der  Vormundschaft.     3ter  Bd.     8vo.     Berlin.    6s. 
Weitzel,  Geschichte  der  Staats-Wissenschaft.     2ter  Thl.    8vo.    10s. 


)RAL  PHILOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION,  AND 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

De  Moragues,  La  Politique  bas6e  sur  la  Morale,  et  mise  en  rapport  avec  I^s 

progres  de  la  Soci6t6,  ou.  Constitution  Morale  de  Gouvernement.    Bvo.     10s. 

Madrolle,  Tableau  de  la  D6g6n6ration  de  la  France,  des  moyens  de  sa  Grandeur, 

et  d'une  R6forme  fondamentale  dans  la  Litt6rature,  la  Philosophic,  les  Lois,  et 

le  Gouvernement.     Bvo.    7s.  66. 

Pichard,  Ebauche  d'un  Essai  sur  les  Notions  Radicales.     2  Vols.     8vo.     15s. 

'  Charma,  Essai  sur  les  Bases  et  les  Developpemens  de  la  Morality.     Bvo.     78.  6d« 

*  Journal  de  I'lnstruction  Populaire.      Feuille  Mensuelle  non  Politique.      Bvo. 

Prix  annuel  Is. 
»  La  Mere  Institutrice  et  Tlnstitutrice  Mere.     Journal  d*Education  et  d'Instrnc« 

.  tion.     Prix  annuel  10s. 
.  Maltre  Pierre,  ou  le  Savant  de  Village.     Livraisons  I.  a  XVI.    In  IBmo.     9s. 
I  Bibliotheque  Populaire,  ou  rinstruction  mise  a  la  port6e  de  toutes  les  classes  et 
de  toutes  les  intelligences.    Uranographie,  d'apres  Arago,  etc.  3  Vols.  IBmo. 
Is.  66, 
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193  Molitor,  Philosophic  de  la  Tradition,  traduit  de  I'AUemand  par  Xavier  Quris. 

8vo.     8s.  6d. " 

194  Villeneuve-Bargeraont,    Economic  Politique  Chr6tienne,  ou  Recherches  sur  la 

nature  et  les  causes  da  paup^risme  en  France  et  en  £orope,  et  sur  k»  moyuu 
de  la  soulager  et  de  le  pr^venir.     3  Vols.     8vo.     1/.  4s. 

195  Dupio,  Essai  sur  TOr^amsation  dc  la  Marine  et  des  Colonies.    8vo.    8s. 

196  Victor  Consid^rant,  Destinee  Sociale.    8vo. 

197  Leopardi,  Philosophisch-poliiischer  Katechisraus.    8vo.     Regentb.     3s.  6d* 

198  Major,  Reden  aus  der  Wahrheit.     8vo.    Stra$sb,     Ss. 

199  Weisse,  Die  Philophische  Geheimlehre  von  der  Unsierblichkeit  des  menschlichen 

Individuums.     8vo.     Dresd,    3s.  6d. 

200  Weisske,  Considerations  histor.  et  diplom.  sur  les  Ambassades  des  Romaiiis  corn- 

parses  aux  Modernes.     8vo.     Zwickau,    4s. 

201  Burchardt,  Ueber  Lebr-  and  Erziehungs-Anstalten  in  der  Provinz  Sacbsen.  Sto* 

Magd,    3s.  6d. 

202  Hegel,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  Geschichte  dei  Philosopbie.  Heransg.  von  Michdet. 

3ter  Bd.     8vo.     Berlin,     lis. 

203  ,  Wisseuschaft  der  Logik.     IsterThl.    Objektive  Logik.   8vo.    Berl,  Uu 

204  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  gelehrten  Mittelscbulen,  &c.    8vo.     2s. 

205  Wessenberg,  Die  Reform  der  deotschen  Universitiiten.    8vo.     Ss. 

206  Krug's  politische  Schriften.    Ister  und  2ter  Tble.    8vo.     Braunsehw,    lis. 

207  Braniss,  System  der  Metaphysik.     8vo.     Breslau.     10s. 

208  Beueke,  Die  Philosophic  in'^ihrem  Verhaltnisse  zur  £rfahrung»  ziir  Speculation 

und  zum  Leben  dargestellt.     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

209  Scheidler,  Propadentik  und  Grundriss  der  Psjchologie.     2te  sehr  vermefarte 

Auflage.     8vo.     Darmst.    lis.  6d. 

210  Schubert,  Die  Geschichte  der  Seele.    2te  sehr  vermehrte  und  verbesserte  AaflagC' 

Nebst  8  lithogr.  Tafeln.     gr.  8vo.     Stuttg*     lU  2s. 

211  Wildner,  Ueber  die  moralische  Erziehung  der  hbheru  Stande.     8vo.     WkH*  $*• 
213  Heer,  Das  Volksschulwesen  in  Deraokratien.     2tes  Heft.     8vo.     Glar,    Is*^* 

213  Fortmann,  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der  Geschichte  zur  Philophie.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

214  Schwarz,  Unsere  Nationalbildung.    Eine  Rede,  &c.    8vo.     Leipz,    Ss. 

215  Krug,  Allgemeines  Handworterbuch  der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften.   4ter 

Bd.     gr.  8vo.     Leipz.     14s* 

216  Erdmann,  Geschichte  der  neuern  Philosophic.     Ister  Bd.     8vo.     Riga,    8s.  6d. 

217  Herbig,  Wbrterbuch  der  Sittenlehre.     8vo.     Quedl.     13s. 

218  Rolteck,  Lehrbuch  des  Vernunft-Rechts  und  der  Staats-Wissenschaften.   4  Bde. 

gr.  8vo.    Stuttg»    2/. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

219  Finck,  Trait6  El^mentaire  d* Analyse  Infinit^simale,  lere  partie,  compr^nant  le 

Calcul  diiferentiel  et  ses  principales  applications  g^ometriques.     8vo.    5s. 

230  Crelle,  Journal  fiir  die  reine  und  angewandte  Mathematik.    13terBd.  in  4Hefti« 

4to.     Berl.     It. 
221  Stern,  Theorie  der  Kettenbriiche  und  ihre  Anwendung.    4to.     BerL    10s. 

232  Miiller,  Erklarung  der  isochrooiatischen  Kurven.    4to.     Darmst,     Is.  6d. 

233  Gruneit,  Lehrbuch  der  Mathematik.     2  Thie.     8vo.     Brand,     10s. 

234  Runge,  Farben-Chemic.     Ister  Thl.     8vo.     BerL    12.  5s. 

235  Klilik,  Der  tausendjiihrige  Kalendar.     4to.    Prag.    4s. 

236  Laczynski,  Abweichungen  der  Magnetnadel.    gr.  8vo.     Mohrungen^    is.  6d. 
227  Mitscherlich,  Lehrbuch  der  Cheraie.     Ister  Bd.     2te  Ahth.     8vo.     BerL    lis. 

238  Bessel,  Astronomische  Beobachtungeo.     16te  Abth.     Folio.     Kouigib,    13s. 

239  Laczynski,  Lehrbuch  der  ebenen  Trigonometrie.     8vo.     Mohr,     ^.  6d. 
330  Meyer>  Grundziige  der  Militiir-Cheraie.     8vo.     BerL     78.  6d. 

231  Siierlin,  Hiilfstafeln  und  Beitrage  zur  neueren  Hygrometrie.     8vo.     Koln.    Ss. 
233  Eichhorn,  Principieii  einer  allgem.  Functionen-Rechnung.   8vo.   Hannov.    7s.  6d. 
233  Fechner,  Repertorium  der  neuen  Entdeckungen  in   der  organischen  Cbemie. 

3terBd.    8vo.    Leipz.    IL 
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234  Laczjnski,  Theorie  der  Aeronaatik.     8vo.     Mohrwtgen,    15s 

235  Lange,  Stereometrie.     8vo.  nilt  S  Steititafeln.     £<r/tfi.    Ss. 

236  Schumacher,  Astronomische  Nachrichten.     liter  Bd.    4to.     Attona,    11.  lOi* 

237  Beer  und  Madler,  Mappa  Selenographica.     Sect.  I.    7s. 

238  BirnbaoiD,  Ueber  das  regulare  Siebzeheneck.     4to.     Helbst,    Is.  6d. 

239  Hehl,  Hand-  und  Lehr-Buch  der  reinen  Mathematik.    Ister  Bd.     8to.     7s. 
140  Dirksen,  Ueber  die  Metlioden  deii  Werth  eines  bestimmten  lutegrals-NaberuDgt- 

weise  zu  bestiroinen.     4to.     Berl,     3s.  6d. 

241  Hampely  Ariihmetisches  Handbuch  f  iir  Feldmesser,  Militairs,  ForsUDanoer,  Oeko- 

nomen,  Maurer,  Zimmerleute,  &c.     8vo.     10s. 

242  Dulk,  Handbuch  der  Chemie.     Ister  Thl.    gr.  8vo.    BerL    12s«  6d. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

243  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  Fragmens  sur  la  Structure  ct  les  Usages  des  Glandes 

Mamellaires  des  C6tac6s,  avec  planches.     8vo.     5s. 

244  Agassiz,  Kecherches  sur  les  Foissons  Fossiles.     Sdnie  Liv.     12.  lOs. 

245  De  Blainville,  Manuel  d'Actinolo^ie,  on  de  Zoophytologie.     8vo.  avec  un  Atlas 

de  100  planches.     Parts  1.  and  II.     1/.  12s. 

246  Milne-Edwards,  Eleroens  de  Zoologie,  on  Lejons  sur  TAnatomie,  la  Physiologic, 

Ja  Classification,  et  les  Mceurs  des  Animaux.  2eme  Partie.  Mammiferes*  8vo.  48. 

247  Lesson,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Oiseaux  de  Paradis,  des  S^ricules  et  des  Epi- 

roaques.     Ire  Livraison.     8vo.     5s. 

248  Spach,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Vlg6taux :  Phan^rogames.    Tome  II.    8vo.  avec 

planches.     7s.  6d. 

249  lie  Play,  Observations  sur  I'Histoire  Naturelle,  ct  sur  la  Kicbesse  Mingle  de 

TEspagne.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 
i250  Burat,  Am^d6e,  Description  des  Terrains  Volcaniques  de  la  France  Ctifitrale. 

8vo.  avec  10  planches.    7s.  6d. 
251  Silbermann,  R6viie  Entomologique.     Liv.  IX.     8vo.    3s. 
852  Secretan,  Mycographie  Suisse,  ou  Description  des  Champignons  qui  croissent  en 

Suisse.     3  Vols.     8vo.     12.10s. 

253  Werner,  Atlas  des  Oiseaux  d'Europe.    30eme  Livraiion.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

254  Coste,  Recherches  sur  la  G6n6ration  des  MamraiCeres.     4to.     1/.  5s. 

255  Legallois,  Fragmens  d'un  M6nioire  sur  ie  terns  durant  lequei  les  jeunes  Animaui 

peuvent  ^tre,  sans  danger,  priv6s  de  la  Respiration,  soit  a  I'Epoque  de  I'Ac- 
couchement,  lorsqu'ils  nou  point  encore  respir6,  soit  a  differens  Ages  apr^ 
leur  naissance.     In  4to. 

256  Labat,  De  rirritabilit6  des  Plantes,  de  TAnalogie  qu'elle  presente  avec  la  Seotl- 

bilit6  organique  des  Animaux  et  du  R6le  important  qu  elle  joue  dans  les  di* 
verses  Maladies  des  tissus  V^g6tanx.     8vo.    3s.  6d. 

257  Keferstein,  Natur-Geschichtc  des  Erdkorpers  in  ihren  ersten  Grundzugen  darge^ 

stellt.     2Thle.     dvo.     Leipz.     1/.  48. 

258  Cassini,  Opuscules  phytologiques.     Tom.  III.     8vo.     Parti.    5s. 

259  Bertolinii,  Flora  Italica.    Fasc.  I.  to  V.     8vo.     Bononiae,    lU 

260  Meyen,  Ueber  die  Bewegung  der  Safte  in  den  Pflanzen.     12mo.     Berl,    Is. 
S61  Rossmiissler,  Diagnoses  conchyliorum  terrestrium  et  fluviat.     Fasc.  I.     8vo.     Is* 

262  Schultze,  Prodromus  descriptionis  formarum  partium  elementariarum  in  AnimaU- 

bus.    4to.     Berol,    Is. 

263  Brera,  Delia  Baliota  Lanata  L.     4to.     Modena.    5s. 

264  Bertolinii,  Disquisitio  de  quibusdara  Plantis  novis  aliisque  minus  cognitis*    4to* 

Bonon*     4s. 
265 ,  Memoria  sopra  alcune  produzioni  naturali.     4to.     Mod.    5s. 

266  Klug,  Jahrbiicher  der  Insektenkunde.  Ister  Bd.  8vo.  mit  Kupfert.  BerL  lls.6d* 

267  Kiihn,  Handbuch  der  Geognosie.     Ister  Bd.     gr.  8vo.     Freib,     IL  2s.  6d. 
868  Wagler,  Descriptiones  et  Icones  Amphibioruro.     Fasc.  III.     Folio.     It, 

269  Agardh,  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik.     2te  Abth.     Biologie.    8vo.    Oreifsw*    12s.  6d. 
870  Hiibener,  Hepaticologia  Gerraanica,  oder  Beschreibung  der  deutschen  Leber- 
moose.    8vo.    MannK    lOs. 
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271  Brown,  Vermischte  botanische  Schriften.    5ter  Bd.    8vo.     Nurrib.  ISs. 

272  Schonheer,  Synonymia  Insectorum.     Genera  et  Species  Circulionidoni.    Tom.  I. 

et  II.     Pars  I.     8vo.     Parts.     \L  7s. 

273  Flora,  oder  allgemeine  botanische  Zeitung.     1834.     l2mo.     1/.  10s. 

274  Burmeister,  Beitrage  zur  Natur-Geschicbte  der  Rankeuf  iisser.    4tc.  mit  Kopf. 

Berl.     9s. 

275  Hoffmann,  Neoeste  Uebersicht  der  Bodenflache,  der  Bevolkerang  und  des  Viefa* 

standes.     4to.     Berl.    7s. 

276  Presl,  Symbolae  bolanicae,  slve  Icones  et  descript.  Plantamm  noyaram  vel  minos 

cognitarum.     Fasc.  VII.     Folio.     Prag.     IL  Is. 

277  Hahn,  Die  Arachniden.     2ter  Bd.  3tes  Heft     8vo.     Numb.     4s.  6d. 

278  ,  Die  wanzenartigen  Insekten.    2ter  Bd.  4tes  Heft.  .8vo.    Numb,   4s.  6d. 

279  Burmeister,  Grundriss  der  Natur-Geschichte.     8vo,     BerL     2s.  6d, 

280  Museum  Senckenbergianum.   Abhandlungen  aus  demGebiete  der  beschreibenden 

Natur-Geschichte,     Heft  I.  und  II.    4to.  rait  Tafeln.     Frankf,     iSs. 

281  Kunth,  Anieitang  zur  Kenntniss  sammtlicher  in  der  Pharmacopoea  Bonissica 

aufgefiihrten  officinellen  Gewachse.     8vo.     Berl.     138.  6d. 

282  Gloger's  Uebersicht  der  Saugthiere,  Vbgel,  Amphibien  und  Fische  Schlesieni. 

8vo.     Breslau,     2s. 

283  Focke,  De  Respiratione  Vegetabiiium  commentatio.    4to.     Heidelb*    39. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

284  Malgaigne,  Manuel  de  Medecine  Operatoire  fondle  sur  TAnatomie  Normale  et 

I'Anatoroie  Pathologique.     18mo.     6s. 

285  Merat  et  De  Lens,  Dictionnaire  Universe!  de  Matiere  Medicale  et  de  Tberapeu* 

tique  G^n^rale.    Tome  VI.  et  dernier.     8vo.     8s. 

286  Velpeau,  De  I'Op^ration  du  Trepan  dans  les  plaies  du  T^le.     8vo.    4s.  6d. 

287  Rosion,  Medecine  Pratique  Populaire  ;  Secours  a  donner  aux  Empoissonoes  et 

aux  Asphixi^s,  et  nouveau  Trait6  d'ErabryoIogie  sacr6e.     8vo.     6s. 

288  Louis,  Exaroen  de  I'Examen  de  M.  Broussais,  relativement  a  la  Phthisie  et  a 

PAction  Typhoide.     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

289  Broc,  Trait6  complet  d'Anatomie  descriptive  et  raisonnd.     Tome  II. — ^Des  Or* 

ganes  consid6r£s  en  grand.     8vo. 

290  Bricheteau,  Clinique  Medicale  de  I'Hdpital^Necker.    8vo.    6s. 

291  Ferrus,  Des  Ali6n6s.     8vo.     6s. 

292  Hoffmann,  L'Homoeopathie  expos^e  aux  gens  du  Monde  et  refutation  des  objec- 

tions que  font  contre  elle  ses  d6tracteurs.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

293  Lallemand,  Recherches  Anatomico-Pathologiques  sur  TEnc^phale  et  ses  depefl* 

dances.    Lettre  VIII.    8vo.    3s.  6d. 

294  Buscb,  Tlieoretisch-practische  Geburtskunde  durch  Abbildungen  erlantert    Iste 

Lief.     8vo.  &c  Folio.     Berlin,     12s. 

295  Albers,  Lehrbuch  der  Semiotik  fiir  Vorlesungen  bearbeitet.    gr.  8vo.   Leipz,  l7s. 

296  Buchner,  Handbuch  fiir  Aerzte  und  Apotheker.    5te  Lief.     15s. 

297  Sicbel,  Allgera.  Grundsatze  die  Augenheilkunde  betreffend.     8vo.     Is.  6d. 

298  Dietz,  Analecta  Medica  ex  Libris  MSS.  primum  edidit.     Fasc.  I.    8vo.    Itpf. 

4s.  6d. 

299  ApoIIonii  Citiensis,  Stephani,  Palladii,  aliorum  Scholia  in  Hippocratero  et  Gfl- 

lenum,  e  Cod.  MSS.  Vindob.  &c.  &c.,  primum  Gr.  ed.  Dietz.    Vol.  I.    8to. 
10s. 
•300  Bene,  Eleraenta  Medicae  Praclicae.    5  Vol.    8vo.    Pert.     2i.  10s. 

301  Eisenmann,  Die  Kindbettfieber.     Ein  naturhist.  Versuch.     8vo.     Erl.    4s.  6d. 

302  Bischoff,  Lehre  von  den  cbemischen  Heilmitteln.    8vo.     Bonn.     12s.  6d. 

303  Kramer,  Die  Homoopathie  eine  Irrlehre.     8vo.     Berlin.     2s.  6d. 

304  Hohl,  Die  Geburtshiilfliche  Exploration.     2ter  ThI.     8vo.     HalU.     10s. 

305  Henke,  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  gerichtlichen  Medicin.     5ter  Bd. 

8vo.     Leipz, 

306  Dieffenbacb,  Chirurgische  Erfahrungen,    3te  und  4te  Abtb.    8vo.    9s. 
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M>7  Frdriep,  Notizen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Natur  und  Heilkunde.    598ter  und  40s(er 

Bd.     4to.     Weim.    11. 
)08  Chelius,  Handbuch  der  Chirurgie.     2te  Bd.  2te  Abtb.     8vo.     10s. 
!09  Winter,  Abbandlungen  iiber  die  Magenerweichatig.     8vo.     iMneb,    Si.  6d. 
110  Nauroann,  Handbuch  der  mediciniscben  Kliuik.    4ter  Bd.    Iste  Abth.    gr.  8vo. 

Berlin.    1/.  Is. 

11  — >  Eleraente  der  phjsiologischen  Pathologie.     8vo.     Bonn,     2s.  6d. 

12  Miiller,  Archiv  fur  Anatomie,  Phvsiologie  und  wissenschaflUche  Medicin.    Ister 

Jabrgang,  1834.     6  Hefie.     8vo.     Berlin.     11, 

13  'Weber,  Schema  des  niedicinischen  Studiums.     8vo.     Bonn.     Is. 

14  Matuszjnski,  Ueber  die  Natur  und  Behandlung  des  Wcichselzopfes.  8yo.  Is.  6d« 

15  Stoehr,  De  Cariae  orbitae.     Dissert,  inaug.    4to.     Freib,    2s.  6d. 
^16  Scbraub,  De  Vita  psjchica.    Commentatio.    8vo.     Marb,    2s.  6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 

117  Dictionnaire  de  I'lndustrie  Manufacturiere,  Commerciale  et  Agricole.    Tome  II. 

(B— CAM).     8vo.    10s. 
»18  Poussin,  Travaux  d' A  meliorations  Int^rieures,  proj6t6s  ou  ex6cut6s  par  le  Gou- 

vemement  G6n6ral  des  Etats-Unis  d'Am^rique,  de  1824  a  1831.     In  4to, 

Plus  un  Atlas.     1/.  2s. 
M9  M6moires  de  I'lnstitut  Roj^al  de  France — Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles« 

Lettres.     Tome  X.     4to.     1/.  5s. 
ItO  Richard,  Guide  aux  Pvr^n^es,  Itin^raire  Pedestre  des  Montagnes,  om6  d'ane 

belle  carte  des  Pj^r^nles.     18mo.     5s.  6d. 

321  Descartes,  (Euvres  Pbilosophiques,  publiees  d'apres  les  textes  originaux,  avec 

notices,  somraaires  et  6claircissemens,  par  Adolpbe  Garnier.    Tome  II.    8vo. 
12s. 

322  Antiquit^s  Mexicaines  ;  Relation  des  trois  Expeditions  du  Capitaine  Dupaix,  or- 

donn^es  en  1805,  1806,  et  1807,  pour  la  recherche  des  Anliquit^s  du  Pays, 
notamment  cclle  de  Mitla  et  de  Palenqne,  accompagn6e  des  dessins  de  Cas- 
tan6da  et  d'une  carte  du  Pays  explore,  suivie  d'un  parallele  de  ces  Monumen 
avec  ceux  de  TEgypte,  de  I'lndostan,  et  du  reste  de  I'ancien  Monde,  par  M 
Alexandre  Lenoir,  d'une  Dissertation  sur  I'Origine  de  Tancienne  Population 
des  deux  Am^riques,  et  sur  les  diverses  Antiquit^s  de  ce  Continent,  par  M. 
Warden,  etc.  etc.  Tome  ler.  Livraisons  I.  a  V.  Folio.  Each  2/.  Co- 
loured, 31.    (To  be  continued  in  12  Livraisons.) 

323  Clement,  Mme.,  Histoire  des  F^tes  Civiles  et  Religieuses  et  des  Usages  anciens 

et  modcrnes  du  Departement  du  Nord.     8vo.     12s. 

324  Balzac,  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Parisienne.    Tomes  III.  et  IV.    In  8vo.     1/, 

325  Bonnefoox,  Dictionnaire  Abr6g6  de  Marines,  contenant  la  traduction  des  tennes 

les  plus  usuels  en  Anglais  et  en  Espagnol.     8vo.     5s.  6d. 

326  Marcel  de  Serres,  Discours  sur  la  Methode  suivie  actuellenient  dans  TEtude  des 

Sciences.     8vo. 

327  De  Peyronnet,  Pens6es  d*un  Prisonnier.    2  Vols.    8vo.    15s. 


FINE  ARTS. 

328  Dubois-Maisonneuve,  Introduction  a  TEtude  des  Vases  antiques  d'argile  peints» 

vnlgairement  appeles  Etrusques,etc.    XVIIerae  (et  dernieie  Livraison).  Folio. 
Plain,  18s.     Coloured,  2/«  5s. 

329  Famin,  Peintures,  Bronzes,  et  Statues  Erotiques  du  Cabinet  Secret  du  Mus6e 

Royal  de  Naples,  avec  leur  Explication.     Seme  Livraison.     4lo.     10s. 

330  Perdoux,  Traite  de  Perspective  Pratique  appliqu^e  a  la  peinture  historique,  au 

genre  et  au  paysage,  pour  rectifier  les  Compositions  et  dessiner  d'apres  Nature. 
8vo.    6s. 
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551  Laodon,  Annalet  du  M os^e  et  de  TEcole  Moderne  det  Beaux  Arts*    Salon  dc 
1834.    3eme  Livrauon.    8vo.    3s. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

332  Capefigae,  Histoire  de  la  Reforrae,  de  la  ligue  et  du  Regue  de  Henri  IV. 

Tomes  V.  et  VI.    Bvo.     16s. 

333  De  Conny,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de  France.    Torae  II.     Bvo.    7s. 

334  TalJeroant  des  Riaux,  Les  Hlstoriettes ;  M^moires  pour  servir  a  rhistoire  da  186 

Siecle.    Tomes  IV.  etV.     Bvo.     Us. 

335  M6roolres  tir^s  des  papiers  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  sur  les  causes  secretes  qui  ont  de- 

termini  la  politique  des  cabinets  dans  les  Guerres  de  la  Revolution*  Tom.  VIL 
et  VIII.    Bvo.     14s. 

336  Ztmraerman,  Abr^g^  de  THistuire  du  Moyen-Age.     Bvo.     48. 

337  Expedition  Scientifique  ordonn^  par  le  Gouvemement  Fran^ais:  Architectore, 

Sculptures,  Inscriptions,  et  Vues  du  Peloponese,  des  Cyclades,  et  de  TAttiqae. 
Deuxidme  Volume.     IlemeLivraison.     Folio.     12s. 

338  Pougens,  M^moires  et  Souvenirs.     Bvo.    7s.  6d. 

339  Lulliu  de  Chateauvieux,  Lettres  sur  I'ltalie,  seconde  edition,  r^vue  et  aogmentie. 

7s.  6d. 

340  Fellico,  M^raoires,  avec  le  texte  en  regard.     2  Vols.    Bvo.     I6s. 

341  Caillaud,  Recherches  sur  les  Arts  et  Metiers,  les  Usages  de  la  Vie  civile  et 

doraestique  des  anciens  Peuples  de  TEgypte,  de  la  Nubie,   et  de  r£thio(He, 
kuivies  de  details  sur  les  Mceurs  et  Coutumes  des  Peuples  modernes  des  nt^aei 
Contr^es.     Livraisons  X.  et  XI.     Each  Bs. 
S4t  Micliaud,  Correspondance  d*Orient.    Tome  V.     Bvo.     10s. 

343  Fragment  de  I'Histoire  Militaire  de  la  France.     Guerres  de  Religion  de  15858 

1590,  r^dig^es  d'apres  les  docuniens  recueillis  et  discut6s  avec  soin  par  le 
Comite  d'Etabmajor,  par  le  Col.  de  S.  Yvon,  S6cr^taire  de  ce  Comit^  Bvo.  Si^ 

344  Chateaubriand,  Lectures  des  M^moires  de  M.  de,  ou  R6cueil  d* Articles  pobllis 

de  ses  M^moires,  avec  des  fragmens  originaux.     Bvo.     lOs. 

345  Sall^,  Vie  Politique  du  Mar^chal  Sonlt     Bvo.     9s. 

346  JU^moires  de  Tons.     Collection  de  Souvenirs  Contemporains,  tendant  a  etablir 

la  v^rit^  dans  Thistoire.     Tome  II.    Bvo.     6s. 

347  Laisne,   Archives  G^n^alogiqnes   et  Historiques    de  la  Noblesse  de  France. 

Tome  IV.    Bvo. 
S4B  Meyen,  Reise  um  die  Erde.     Ister  und  2ter  ThL    gr.  4to.     Berlin,    ft  10s. 

349  Parrot,  Reise  zum  Ararat.     2  Thle.     Bvo.     Berlin.     11,  5s. 

350  Bucholtz,  Geschichte  der  Regierung  Ferdinand  des  Ersten.    6ter  Bd.    gr.  8to. 

Wien,     IL 

351  Falkenstein,   Thaddaus   Kosciusko,   nach  seinem  offentlicheii  mid  haoslichsa 

Leben  geschildert.     Bvo.    Port.     Leipt.     12s. 
35f  La  Russie  et  la  Pologne,  Esquisse  historique.     Bvo.     Berlin,    lOs. 

353  Olshausen,  Zur  Topographic  des  alten  Jerusalem.     Bvo.     KieL     9s.  6d* 

354  Auer,  Napoleon  und  seine  Helden.     6tes  Heft.     ISmo.     Leipt,    Ss. 

355  Frobel  und  Beer,  Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  tbeoretischen  Erdkunde. 

Istes  Heft.     Bvo.     Zurich,    Ss.  6d. 

356  Schultze,  De  Obelisco  Thebano  Narratio.     4to.    Leipz»    Is. 

357  Raumer,  Historisches  Taschenbuch.     6terJahrg.     12mo.     Letps.     10s. 
35B  Graah,  Undersdgelses-Reise  til  Oestkysten  af  Gronland.     4to.     Kjob.     IL 

359  Wanderungen  durch  Sicilien  und  die  Levante.     Ister  ThI.     Sicilten.     Malta. 

Ifmo.     Berl,     10s. 

360  Hailing,  Geschichte  der  Deutsclien.     Ister  Bd.    Geschichte  der  Skythen.    Isti 

ond  Stc  Abthl.    Bvo.     Berl,     8s. 

361  Stoger,  Zwei  der  altesten  deutschen  Druckdenkenmaler  bescbrieben  und  in  Beoea 

Abdruck  mitgetheilt     Bvo.     Munch,     5s. 
36S  Ranke,  Die  romischen  Fapste,  ihre  Kirche  und  ihr  Staat  im  16ten  und  17teD 
Jahrbundert.    Ister  Bd.     Bvo.     Berl,    14s. 
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S6%  Hoffmantii  Die  AIterthums*Wissenschaft.      £in  Leiir-  und  Hand-B«oh|  &e» 

2  Thie.     8vo.     Leipz,    138. 
563  Luden.  Geschichte  der  Deutschen.     9ter  ThI.     8vo.     Gatka.     lis. 

364  Hammer,  Geschichte  des  Osraanischen  Reiches.    Zweite  verbess.  Ausgabe*     Iste 

— 8te  Lief.     gr.  8vo.     Pest,     tl, 

365  Bottiger,  Allgera.  Geschichte  f  iir  Schule  und  Haus.     12mo.     Erl.     3s. 

366  Ranke,  Fiirsten  und  Voiker  von  Sud-Europa.     fter  Bd.     8vo.    BerUn.    14s. 

367  Ludwig,  Geschichte  der  letzten  fuiifzig  Jahre.     4ter  Thl.    Bvo.     AUona*    lOs. 

368  Berghaus,  Deutschlands  Hohen.     Ister  Bd»    Das  Fichtelgebirge  und  der  Fran* 

kenjura.     8vo.     2te  verm,  und  verb.  Ausgabe.     Berlin.    8s.  6d. 

369  Gansange,  Veranlassung  und  Geschichte  des  Krieges  in  der  Mark  Brandenburg 

im  Jahre  1675.     8vo.  mil  Charte.     Berlin.    56. 

370  Cranz,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Provinz  Neu-Vorpommem  und  der  lusel 

Riigen.     8vo.     Berlin,     4s. 

371  Sejffarth,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Literatar,  Kunst,  M^^thologie  und  Oe* 

schichte  des  alten  Aegypten.     6tes  Heft.    4to.     Leipx.    5s. 

372  Miinch,  Ailgem.  Gesch.  der  neuesten  Zeit.   17te  und  18te  Lief.   8vo.  Leipt.  Ss* 

373 ,  Geschichte  des  Hauses  Nassau-Oranien.     SterBd.   Bvo.   Aaohen*     lOs* 

874  Wolff,  Teutscblands  Geschichte  fiir  alle  Stande  teutscher  Zunge.     Iste — 15te 

Lief.     8vo.     Munch,     ll, 

375  Decken,    Beitrage    zur   Geschichte   des]  dreissigjahriger  Krieges.      Ster  Thl. 

8vo.     10s. 

376  Lappenberg,  Geschichte  von  England.     Ister  Bd.     gr.  8vo«     Gotha,    18s. 

377  Geijer,  Geschichte  Schvredens.     2ter  Bd.     gr.  8vo.     Gotka,     lOs. 

3r8  Ranke,  Ueber  den  Ursprung  Quedlinburgs.     £in  histor.  Versuch.     8fO.    3s.  6d« 
'379  Zediitz,  Neues  hydrographisches  Lexicon  fiir  die  deutschen  Staaten.     8vo.     12s. 

380  Reban,  Gemalde  von  Deutschland.     MitKupf.     Istes— otes  Heft.     8vo.     3s. 

381  Flatner,  Bunsen,  Gerhard  und  Rbstell,  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.      Mit 

Beitragen  von  Niebuhr,  &c.     Ster  Bd.  2te  Abthl.     Svo.     Stuttg,     l5s. 
388  Jager,  Der  Deutscher  in  Algier,  oder  2  Jahre  aus  meinem  Leben.    8vo.    Ss. 
385  Schori,  Pas  Neueste  aus  dera  Staate  Oliio  in  Nord-Amerika.    8^0.     Bern.     3s. 

384  Schramm,  Handbuch  der  Geographic  des  preuss.  Staates.     8vo.     Berl.     2s.  6d. 

385  Siebold,  Archiv  zur  Beschreibung  von  Japan.      Isle  und  2te  Litf.     Folio*     Mit 

Kupfern.     Amstd,    2/.  18s. 
o86  Mailath,  Gescliichte  von  Oesterreich.     Ister  Bd.     Gotha,     l5s. 
3^  Engel,  Geschichte  des  Uugarischen  Reichs.    5  Thle.    Neue  wohlfeile  Auftgabe* 

gr.  8vo.     Wien.     ll,  16s. 

POETRY,  THE  DRAMA,  &c. 

388  Alletz,  CaractSres  Po^tiqoes.     8vo. 

589  Le  Sidge  de  Paris,  par  les  Normands,  en  885  et  886 ;  poeme  d'Abbon,  avec  la 
traduction  en  regard,  par  R.  N.  Taranne.     8vo. 

390  Firmin  Didot,  Poesies;  suivies  d'observations  litteraires  et  topograph iqites  surR. 

et  H.  Estienne.     8vo.     6s. 

391  Luther,  Poeme  Dramatique  en  cinq  parties ;  par  Ldon  Hal6vy.     8vo.     69.  6d. 

392  Le  Juif  Errant,  Drame  fantastique  in  5  Actes,  etc.  de  MM.  Merville  et  Mailian 

8vo.     Ss.  6d. 
593  L'lmp^ratrice  et  la  Juive.   Drame  en  cinq  Actes  et  en  prose,  par  MM.  Loekloj. 
et  Anicet.     8vo.     48, 

394  Arago,  Un  Noviciat  Diplomatique.     Bvo.     Is. 

395  Charles  IX.     Drame,  en  5  Actes  et  en  prose.     8vo.     5s. 

396  L'Enfance  de  Marie  Stuart.    Coro^die  Historique  eu  un  Acte,  m6l(e  de  ebahts* 

8vo. 

397  Deutscher  Musen-Almanach  fiir  das  Jahr  1835.     l{mo.    Ldptt    7s.  6d. 

398  Brunow's  Dichtungen.     12mo.     Dread,     5s.  [ 

399  Bonnow,  Erato.    Eine  Sammiung  von  Hocbzeit-Oedichten,  &c.    Itmo.    fs.^d. 
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400  Torffstecher,  Bluthen  der  Debe.     12mo.     Berlin,    4s.  6d. 

401  Keil,  Lyra  und  Harfe.     Liederproben.     gr.  8vo.     Leips,    9s. 

402  Luther.     Ein  Gedicht,  von  Ludwig  Bechstein.     12mo.     FranS^,    4i.  6d. 

403  Leonhardt,  Liederkranz.     l^mo.     Dresd.     2s.  6d. 

404  Lavater,  Christliche  Lieder.     Igmo.     Zurich,    5s. 

405  Mebl,  Stimmen  der  Zeit  in  vaterland.  Dichtungen.     ISroo.     2s,  6d. 

406  Petrarchae  Poemata  minora.    Vol.  IIL     8vo.     Mediolani,     lOs. 

407  Almanacb  dramatischer  Spiele.     l8mo.     Hamb.    8s.  6d. 

408  Bahrdt,  Draraat.  Dichtungen.     Ister  Bd.    Leipz.    8s.  6d. 

409  Raupach,  Der  Niebeiungen- Hart.     Tragodie.     12mo.    Hamb.    5s. 

410  — —  Kobert  der  Teufel.     Romant.  Scbaaspiel.     ISmo.     Hamb*    5s. 

411 Dramat.  Werise.    Komiscber  Gattung.     3ter  Thl.     ISmo.    8s.  6<]. 

412  Burck,  Konig  Arthur  und  seine  Tafelrunde.    Drama.    8vo.     Le^,    4$.  6d. 
415  Schlesiscber  Musen-Almanach.     12nio.     Bresl,    6s. 

414  Fricke,  Lustspiele.     8vo.     Munchen,    5s. 

415  Meyer,  Dramatische  Spiele.     Istes  Bdcbn.    16mo.     Wismar,    8s.  6d. 

416  Shakspeare,  Samintliche  in  einera  Bande.     Small  4to.    Schneeberg,    ll,  17$. 

417  Kaim,  Heinrich  IV.  Konig  von  Frankreich.    Trauersp.     12mo.    Leipt,    4s. 

418  Lichtenstein,  Die  Deutschen-Herren  in  Niimberg.     Oper.     12mo.    Berlin,  2s« 

419  Sengebusch,  Schein  und  Wabrheit.    Schauspiel.     12mo.     Wismar,    Ss.  6d. 

420  Kaspar,  Leonidas.    Trauerspiel  und  Cboren.     12mo.     Wien,     5s. 

421  Luther,  Hammonia.     Gedichte.     12mo.     AlUma,     2s.  6d. 

422  Reinhart  Fuchs,  herausgegeben  von  Jacob  Grimm,    gr.  8vo.     Berl,    17s.  6d. 

423  Lengerke,  Gedichte.     12rao.     Konigsberg,    4s. 

434  Korner,  Leyer  und  Schwert.    7te  rechtmassige  Ausgabe.    18mo.    Berl,   2s. (id. 


NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

425  Contes  du  Cheikh  al-Mohdy,  traduits  de  PArabe  d'apres  le  Manuscrit  Original, 

par  J.  J.  Marcel,  Orientaliste,  etc.     Livradsons  I.  to  XIIL     8vo.     rem. 
Each  2s. 

426  Souli^,  Le  Magn^tiseur.    2  Vols.    8vo.    1/. 

427  Brisset,  Les  Concini.    1616—17.    2  Vols.    8vo.     U 

428  Monborne,  Deux  Originaux.    8vo.     10s. 

429  Amad^e  de  Bast,   Malfilatre.      Roman  Historique  des  Dix-huitieme  ^ede. 

2  Vols.    8vo. 

430  De  Locmarie,  Les  Guerillas.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

431  Starklof,  Alma.    Ein  Roman.    2  Bde.    12mo.    Hamb.     15s. 
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443  Goethe,  Werthers  Leiden.    Ncue  Ausgabe,  mit  Port    12mo.    Letps.    3s«  6d. 

444  Huber,  Skizzen  aus  Spanien.    3ter  Thl.    12mo.    Bremen.    5«, 

445  Heine,  Der  Salon.    Ister  Bd.    12mo.    Hamb.    8s.  6d. 
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^6  Heine,  Ed.,  SceneD  aus  Kiiegen.     Romantische  Gemalde.     2  Thle.     12mo. 
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47  Fouqu6,  Erzahlungen  und  Novellen.    8vo.    Dantzig,    5s. 
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57  Werg,  Leopold  von  Oesterreich  und  die  Solothurner.   Histor.  Erzahlung.     12mo. 
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58  Wachsmann,  Erzahlungen  und  Novellen.    5ter  Bd.     12mo.     Leipz.    9s. 

59  Riama,  Der  Findhng.     Roman.    2  Thle.    St,  Petersb.     17s.  6d. 
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59  Penelope.     Herausg.  von  Th.  Hell.     Mit  8  Kupf.     Leipz.     10s. 

60  Vielliebchen.     Von  A.  vonTromlitz.     Mit  8  Kupf.    Leipz.     12s. 

61  Cornelia.    Herausg.  von  Schreiber.    Mit  7  Kupf.    Heidelb,     12s. 
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64  Urania.     Mit  6  Kupf.     Leipz,     10s. 

65  Rosen.     Mit  8  Kupf.     Leipz,    12s. 

66  Vergissmeinnicht.     Von  Claurin.     Mit  8  Kupf.     12s. 

67  Vesla.     JNIit  7  Kupf.     Wien,     14s. 

68  Aurora.     Herausg.  von  Seidl.    Mit  6  Kupf.     Wien,    8s.  6d. 

69  HistorischesTaschenbuch.    Herausg.  von  Reiraer.    Leipz,     10s. 

70  Freund  des  schonen  Geschlechts.    Mit  12  Kupf.     Wiefn.    7s. 

71  Vielcben.     Mit  12  Kupf.     Wien,     7s. 

72  Frauenlob.     Herausg.  von  Vogl.     Mit  7  Kupf.     Wien.     8s.  6d. 

73  Almanach  de  Gotha ;  avec  Portraits.     6s. 

74  Gothaischer  genealog.    Hof-Kalender.    Mit  Portraiten.     8s.  6d. 

75  Taschenbach  der  Liebe  und  Freundschaft  gewidmet.    Frft,    7s.  6d. 

76  Sommer's  Taschenb.  zur  Verbreitung  geograph.  Kenntnisse.     13te  Jahrg.    12mo. 

10s. 
t77  Genealog.  Taschenb.  der  Deutschen  graflichen  Hauser.     Gotha,    8s.  6d. 
L78^Rheinisches  Taschenbuch.     Herausg.  von  Adrian.    Mit  8  Kupf.     Frft,     lOs. 
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ISO  Nodier,  Notions  El^mentaires  de  Linguistique.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 
t81  Koberstein,  Manuel  de  I'Histoire  de  la  Litt6rature  Nationale  Allemande,  traduit 

par  Marmier.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 
[Q2  Mezieres,  Histoire  Critique  de  la  Litt^rature  Anglaise,  depuis  Bacon  jusqu'au 
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tingu^s ;  pr6c6d6s  de  Notices  Biographiqaes,  etc.  etc.  par  MM.  Le  Has  et 
Reenier :  2eme  partie.    Po6sie.     12mo.    4s. 

485  Gr6goire,  Dictionnaire  Franpais-Celtique,  on  Fran9ai»-Bp6ton ;  revue  et  corrige 

par  Jollivet.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

486  Notes  Grammaticales  sur  la  Langue  Sandwiehoise,  snivie  d'nae  CoUectioa  de 

Mots  de  la  meme  Langue.    8vo. 

487  Aristophanis  Comoedis  a  Invernizio.     Vol.  IX.  Part  II.     Comment,  interpret. 

com^exa  curavit  G.  Dindorfius.    gr.  8vo.     Lips.     19s. 

488  Stolle,I>e  Comcedis  GraecsgeneribusCommentatio.     12mo.     BeroL    2s.  6d. 

489  Bernhardy,  Grandlinien  zar  Encyklopadie  der  Philologie.    8vo.     Halle,    7s.  6d. 

490  Schmittheuner,  Deutsche  Etymologie.     Ite  Abthl.     8vo.     Darmst.    48. 6d. 

491  Kaltschmidt,  Grundriss  der  Sprachwissenschaft.    £in  Versuch.     8vo.    2s.  6d. 

492  Rask,  Frisische  Sprachlehre,  iibers.  von  Buss.    8vo.     Freib,    6s. 

493  Ritter,  Grammatik  der  Mecklenburg-plattdeutscben  Mundart.     8vo.    3s. 

494  Schmittheuner,  Deutscbes  Wbrterb.  fiir  Synonymik,  Etymologic,  &c.    8vo.   9s. 

495  Horatius.   Recognovit  Meioecke.     12mo.    Berl.    2s.  6d. 

496  Frin^,  Dialogues  faciles ;  Allemand  et  Fran^ais.     12mo.    2s. 

497  Petri,  Fremdworterbuch.    8  Hefte.    6te  vermehrte  und  verbes.  Aufl.   8vo.    18s. 

498  Ueinecke,  Andeutung  iiber  das  Princip  der  Vermittelung  im  Homerischen  Gotter- 

und  Helden-Dualismus.  •  8vo.     Quedl.     7s. 

499  Hailing,  Exercitationum  Herodotearum  Specimen.    8vo.     BeroL     2s.  6d. 

500  Becker,  Literatur  des  Demosthenes.    2  Thl      8vo.    QuedL    lOs. 

501  Taciti  Opera,  recog.  et  annotat.  perpet.  triplicique  indice  instruxit  G.  A.  Ruperti. 

Vol.  I.     ^.  8vo.     Hannov»     14s. 

502  Theophylacti  Simocattae  Historiarum,  Libri  VIII.,  recognovit  Imm.  Bekkerus. 

gr.  8vo.     BonruB,     13s.  6d. 

503  Beck,  Dissertatio  de  Orosii  historici  fontibus,  &c.     8vo.     Gotka.     2s.  6d. 

504  Geppert,  de  Versu  Glyconeo  Dissertatio.    4to.    BeroL    2s.  6d. 

505  Ducae  Historia  Byzantina,   recogn.  et   interprete  italo   addito  supplevit  Imm. 

Bekkerus.    8vo.     Bonn.     16s. 
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606  Les  Aventures  de  K4mr(ip,  par  Tahein-Uddin ;  traduites  de  rHindust^ni  par 
M.  Garcin  de  Tassy.     8vo.    8s. 
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— his  character,  how  formed,  252 — 
method  pursued  in  his  education,  t6. 
253— directions  of  his  father  concern- 
ing his  religious  instruction,  253,  254 
— disputes  between  his  father  and  him- 
self, 254 — their  subsequent  reconcilia- 
tion, 255 — misanthropy  the  leading 
feature  in  Frederic's  character,  256 — 
want  of  cordiality  between  him  and  his 
chief  generals,  258,  259 — his  severity 
towards  his  immediate  dependents,  259 
— instances  of  his  severity  and  sarcastic 
replies  to  petitions,  2^ — remarks  on 
his  connexion  with  Voltaire,  t6.-^hi8 
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kindness  to  his  intimate  friends  and  re- 
latives, 261 — particular  instances  of  his 
severity  to  others,  262 — instruction  to 
General  Fink,  262,  263,  notes— his 
true  greatness  to  he  sought  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet,  26i — state  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  in  his  domininions, 
264,  265 — his  disregard  of  caricatures 
against  himself,  265 — why  he  chose  his 
officers  exclusively  from  the  nobility, 
266, 267 — his  ingratitude  to  officers  of 
plebeian  birth  after  the  peace  of  Hu- 
oertsburg,  267 — his  parsimony  in  pro- 
moting education,  268,  269 — general 
remarks  on  his  reign,  270,  271. 

Frederic  WilUam  III.,  king  of  Prussia, 
estimable  character  of,  425. 

Frundtberg  (George  von),  a  German  mi- 
litary leader,  biographical  account  of, 
45 — engages  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian against  the  Swiss  and  Bavari- 
ans, 45— and  in  the  wars  of  the  Swa- 
bian  league,  ib,  46 — secretly  favoured 
the  reformation,  46 — engages  in  the 
German  wars  against  France  in  Italy, 
47 — 49 — plunders  Genoa,  49,  50 — op- 
poses Francis  I.  a  second  time  in  Italy, 
50 — his  share  in  the  battle  of  Pa  via, 
52 — his  hazardous  march  over  the  steep 
crest  of  the  Piamonte,  and  dangerous 
situation,  55 — his  death,  57. 


G. 


Genius,  observations  on,  150,  151. 

Geology  of  the  Oceanic  regions*  374, 375. 

Gertnanyf  literary  intelligence  from,  ^36, 
473  ^476 — military  history  of,  at  the 
time  uf  the  reformation,  31 — organiza- 
tion of  the  German  infantr^^,  32 — de- 
scription of  the  landsknechts,  33 — mode 
of  levying  them,  34 — their  several  offi- 
^  cers,  35 — military  law  among  them,  36 
— description  of  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, 37 — their  military  tactics, 
38— difference  between  the  German 
and  Castilian  infantry,  39< — account  of 
George  von  Frundsberg,  a  German  mi- 
litary leader,  45 — 57 — account  of  the 
present  school  of  architecture  in  Ger- 
man?, 96—117. 

Goethe  s  Posthumous  Works,  general  con- 
tents of,  131 — notice  of  his  critical 
essays  on  Greek  literature,  ib. — on 
French  literature,  132 — on  English  li- 
terature, ib. — his  opinion  of  Lord  By- 
ron's Don  Juan,  t6. — relations  between 
Goethe  and  Byron,  133 — Goethe^s  opi- 
nioji  of  Scott's  Life  of  NapoWoti,  ib, — 


of  Carlyle's  Life  of  Schiller,  and  work 
on  German   Romance,   133,  134— of 
certain  English  journals,   134 — anec- 
dotes of  his  own  life  from  his  autobio- 
graphy,  135— -his  description  of  his  own 
mental  development,  136 — 138— opinion 
on  the  distracting  influence  of  society, 
138 — 140 — reminiscences  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Lilli,  141 — 143 — why  he  look 
no  particular  interest  in  public  affairs, 
143,  144 — interviews  with  the  counts 
Stolberg,  146 — journey  to  Switzerland 
and  interviews  with  Lavater,  147, 148, 
154 — descriptions  of    Swiss  scenery, 
148, 149 — reflections  on  genius,  150, 
151 — returns  to  Frankfort,  151— de- 
votes himself  to  literary  pursuits,  153— 
studies  the  arts  of  design,  153,  154' 
narrative  of  circumstances  whicli  in- 
duced and  preceded  his  departure  from 
Weimar,  154 — 156 — specimens  of  lus 
maxims,  160—162. 
Government,  proper  objects  of,  423— im- 
provements in,  by  whom  accomplished, 
424 — analysis  of    the  government  of 
Carthage,  214 — 217 — and  of  the  kii 
dom  of  Prussia,  422. 


H. 


Hanno,  probable  extent  of  the  voyage  of, 
223. 

Hansemann  (David),  Pruma  and  Franet 
compared,  422 — abstract  of  his  obser- 
vations on  the  financial  and  economical 
administration  of  Prussia,  451. 

Himilco,  probable  extent  of  the  voyage  of, 
224. 

Hoffman  (Dr.),  Popular  Songs  of  Holkai^ 
163— specimens  of  them,  165  —176. 

Holland,  literary  intelligence  from,  237— 
observations  on  the  spiritual  poetry  of 
Holland,  164 — specimens  of  Dutch 
Christmas  carols,  164 — 166— and  oo 
the  romantic  ballads  of  Holland,  168, 
170,171. 


I. 


Ignis  fatuus,  a  remarkable  one  described, 
83. 

India  (British),  probability  of  opening  a 
commercial  communication  between, 
and  Bokhara,  80 — 85 — line  of  poricy 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  85 — 91. 

Infantry,  Swiss,  at  the  time  of  the  reform' 
ation.  Si,  32 — account  of  the  organi- 
zation and  levies  of  the  German  inCuilry 
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time,  3? — S6 — their  arms  and 
eroents,  37 — difference  between 
rman  and  Castilian  infantry,  39. 
ts,  different  races  of,  in  the  Oce- 
gion,  378,  379,  406—407. 
;  of  France,  present  state  of,  185, 

rary  intelligence  from,  ?37,  238, 
litferent  political  divisions  of  this 
',  300 — present  state  of  the  Loro- 
iTenetian  kingdom,  ib,  301— of 
lian  states  which  have  been  re- 
to  nationality,  302 — particalarly 
inia,  ib. — 304 — on  the  union  of 
rdy  with  Piedmont,  304,  305— 
itions  on  an  antmymous  writer, 
sending  a  republican  form  of 
ment  tor  Italy,  307—309. 


J. 


e  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  468, 

Institutions  of  Prussia,  account 
,  436 — especially  of  the  criminal 
19. 


K. 

(Shah),  the  reining  sovereign 
lanistan,  account  of,  87,  88. 
ah,  a  mussulman  priest  in  the 
us,  insurrection  of,  against  Rus- 
— capture  of  his  citadel,  Humry, 

lercantile  embassy  of  the  Rus- 
),63—  Russian  slave-trade  there, 

^artars,  manners  of,  68,  69. 

jso  von),  account  of  the  splendid 

ctural  works  of,  at  Munich,  107 

F.  G.),  edition  of  Aristotle  de 
Cartkaginiensium,  character  of. 


L. 

nterest,  state  of,  in  Prussia,  430 

I  (Carl  Gotthard)  a  German  ar- 
:,  notice  of  the  works  of,  99, 100. 
is  of  the  Oceanic  races,  reasons 
iclnding  that  they  are  each  of  se- 
origin,  386—400 — the  extension 
portion  of  an  Oceanic  language 


to  exceedingly  remote  points  accounted 
for,  402—405. 

Laurillard  (C.  M.),  Eloge  de  Bf.  le  Baron 
Cwier,  311 — hb  sketch  of  Cuvier's 
zoological  discoveries,  and  labours,  317, 
322 — of  his  researches  in  geology,  327 
and  in  fossil  bones,  335. 

Lavater,  Goethe's  visit  to,  and  anecdotes 
of,  147—150. 

Lelewtl  (Joachim),  EnltdKhangen  der  Car' 
thager,  8fc.  197 — character  of  his  work, 
197 — See  Carthaginians, 

Linen-Trade  of  France,  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent commercial  policy  on,  189,  190. 

Littrary  Intelligence  from  Denmark,  470 
—France,  234,  235,  470— 473— Ger- 
many, 236,  473— 476— Holland,  237 
—Italy,  237,  238,  476— Russia,  238, 
477 — Switzerland,  238 — notices  rela- 
tive to  Oriental  literature,  239,  477. 

Literary  Journals  published  at  Naples, 
notice  of,  476. 

Li(«ratiir«  of  the  Oceanic  races,  411,412. 

Lilta  (Conte  Pompeio),  Famiglie  eeUbri 
d' Italia,  critical  notice  of,  464,  465. 

Lomhardo-Venetian  kingdom,  present  state 
of,  300,  301 — on  the  union  of  Lom- 
bardy  with  Piedmont,  304,  305. 

Louis  XIV,  character  of,  7,  8. 


M. 


Maintt,  architectoral  description  of  the 
cathedral  at,  98,  99. 

Martine  (M.  de  la),  notice  of  his  Destinies 
de  la  Poesie,  234. 

Marsden  (William,  esq.),  notice  of  his 
valuable  works  on  Oriental  fiterature, 
370,  371 — remarks  on  his  argument  in 
favour  of  one  primitive  language  of  the 
Oceanic  races,  386 — 396. 

Maxims,  why  not  popular  at  present,  160 
— maxims  of  Goethe,  160—162. 

Metals  found  in  the  Oceanic  region,  375. 

Meijendorff(\e  Baron  Georges  de).  Voyage 
d* Orenburg  a  Boukhara,  58 — numbers 
attendant  on  his  embassy,  66 — abstract 
of  his  journey  to  Bokhara,  67 — 69 — 
arrival  there,  69. 

Moller  (George),  a  German  architect,  no- 
tice of  the  works  of,  98. 

Moscow,  notice  of  the  Armenian  institute 
at,  239. 

Mouraviev  (M.  N.)  Voyage  en  Turcomanie, 
58 — abstract  of  his  journey  from  As- 
trakhan to  Khiva,  63,  64— remarks  on 
his  assertion  of  the  ancient  connexion 
of  the  Oxus  witli  the  Caspian  Sea,  65. 
66. 
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Munich,  description  of  the  newlj^  erected 
Glypfothek  at,  109— 112— and  of  the 
Pinacolhek,  112—117. 

Munter  (Dr.  ¥.),  Religion  der  Karthager, 
197 — character  of  his  work,  198. 


Ottmer  (Karl  Theodore),  a  German  ar- 
chitect, notice  of  the  works  of,  101 

Oxus  (river),  remarks  on  the  ancient  con- 
nexion of,  witii  the  Caspian  sea,  65, 66 
— and  on  its  navigation,  83, 84. 


N. 


iVaf)^.  account  of  literary  joomals  pub- 
lished at,  476. 

Necker  (M.),  character  of,  14. 

Necrology  of  Count  Cicognara,  237,  2.18 
—of  M.  Dondey  Dupr6,  473— of  M. 
M.  Garat  and  Pougens,  235. 

Nobles,  causes  of  the  breaking  down  the 
power  of,  on  the  continent,  246  — 
state  of  the  nobility  in  Prussia,  427. 


O. 


Oceania,  boundaries  of  the  region  of,  373 
— superficies  of  the  principal  countries 
composing  it,  374 — its  divisions,  ib. — 
geological  formation,  374 — metals  found 
there,  375 — rivers  and  mountains,  ib, 
— climate,  ib. — vegetable  productions, 
376 — zoology,     ib.    377 — population, 
377,  378— three  different  races  of  its 
inhabitants,  378,379 — remarks  on  their 
origin,  40o — 407 — different  degrees  of 
civilization  among  them,   379,   380 — 
origin  of  the  Chinese,  or  most  advanced 
type  of  civilization,  381 — civilization 
of  the  Hindoo-Chinese  countries,  382 
— of  Hindostan,  383 — of  the  countries 
between  Hindostan  and  the  Caspian, 
the  sea  of  Aral  and  the  Ocean,  384 — 
of  the  Semitic  nations,  ib,  385  —of  other 
races,  385 — observations  on  Mr.  Mars- 
den's  argument  in  favour  of  one  pri- 
mitive language  of  the  Oceanic  races, 
386 — 396 — the  particles  are  the  source 
of  the  common   origin  of  languages, 
396— table  of  English,  Malay,  Lam- 
pung,  Sunda,  Javanese,  and  Bugis  par- 
ticles, 397,  398 — remarks  thereon,  399 
— each  Oceanic  language  of  separate 
origin,  399,  400 — examination  of  the 
question,  how  any  portion  of  an  Oceanic 
language  should  reach  exceedingly  re- 
mote points,  402—405 — the  alphabets 
and   literature    of  the   Oceanic   races 
independent  of  each  other,  407 — 41 1 
— comparative  view  of  the  literary  com- 
positions of  the  Oceanic  nations,  411, 
412. 
Oriental  literature,  intelligence  respecting, 
^39,  477. 


P. 


Paris,  notice  of  the  royal  printing-office 

at,  472. 
Paulin  (M.),  notice   of  his   Romaneero 

Franfais,  234. 
Pavia,  battle  of,  described,  50—53. 
Patm  (Vicente),  Memorias  Historieo-?o- 

liticas,  critical  notice  of,  465,  466. 
Peasantry,  condition  of,  in  Prussia,  431. 
PAa?nic7ans,  geographical  situation  of,  199, 
200— origin  of  their  trade,  200— were 
a  manufacturing  people,  201 — proofe 
that  they  were  a  colonizing  people,  ib. 
— 203 — their  commerce   with    Spain, 
204 — reasons  for  concluding  that  thej 
circumnavigated  Africa,  205,  206— ex- 
tent of  the  commerce  of  the  Tjrians, 
in  particular,  207 — 210 — their  niann- 
factures,  210,  21 1 — causes  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  Phoenician  trade,  211, 212. 
Poetry  (spiritual)  of  Holland,  observations 
on,  164 — translated  specimens  of  Christ* 
mas  carols,  164 — 166 — and  of  ronum- 
tic  ballads,  168—171. 
Population  of  the  Oceanic  regions,  376, 

377. 
Preuss  (J.  D.  E.),   FHedri<A,  der  Grm, 
245  —character  of  the  work,  and  soorces 
whence  it  is  derived,  251. — See  Fre- 
deric, 
Prussia,  sketch  of  the  political  machinery 
of,  as  framed  by  Frederic  the  Great, 
247,  248 — its  constitution  and  govern* 
ment,  the  reason  why  Prussia  has  re- 
mained wholly  nnaffected  by  the  poli- 
tical  convulsions  of  modern   Europe, 
422 — estimable  character  of  the  reigning 
sovereign  Frederic  William  III.,  425, 
426 — state  of  the  different  classes  of  so- 
ciety, 427 — the  nobility,  ib, — the  citi- 
zens and  their  privileges,  428 — 430— 
and  of  the  landed  interest,  430 — 452 
— population,  432 — enlightened    reli- 
gious toleration,  432 — wisdom  of  erect- 
ing provincial  states,  433 — their  pri- 
vileges, and  qualifications  of  represeo- 
tatives,  ib.  434— strict  qualificatioiis  re- 
quired of  candidates  for  office,  in  the 
law.department,  435, 436 — and  in  pub- 
lic offices,   487 — high  opinion  enter* 
tained  by  the  Prussians  of  the  jhidicial 
body,   438 — system  of  criminal  law, 
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reat  roajorit;^  of  public  offices 
Id   by  persons  belonging  to  the 

class,  ib. — sentiments  of  the 
n  publicists,  partly  monarchical 
rtly  deroocratical,  440,  441 — 
al  effects  of  this  system,  441 — 
onstitution  of  the  state  ministry 
net  council,  443,  444 — of  the 
of  state,  444 — of  the  upper  pre- 
in  district  governments,  445 — 
f  the  district-governments,  447, 
:ate  of  education,  448 — military 
ions,  448 — 450 — financial  and 
ical  administration,  451 — bene- 
Ofects  of  the  whole  system  in 
,  452 — foreign  policy  of  this 
,  453,  454. 
IS  on  the  continent,  lists  of,  from 

July,  183^].,  240— 244— from 
to  November,  478—488. 


R. 

es  of  Budukshan,  described,  85. 
terary  intelligence  from,  S538, 
isecurity  of  the  authority  of 
over  the  mountaineers  of  the 
18,  61 — attempt  to  establish  a 
trade  between  Astrakhan  and 
62 — jouiTiey  for  this  purpose, 
—attempt  to  carry  on  commerce 
ikhara,  67 — 69 — traffic  in  Rus- 
hes at  Khiva,  64 — Russianslave- 
3scribed,  79 — interview  of  Lieu- 
Bumes  with  a  Russian  slave,  80. 


S. 


191-^adroitnes8  of  the  Genevese  in 
smuggling  jewellery  into  France,  125« 
126. 

Society  state  of,  in  Prussia,  427 — 432. 

Spairit  ancient  commerce  of  the  Fhoeni* 
cians  with,  204. 

Stacl  (Madame  la  Baronne  de),  (Euvres, 
1  *— her  character,  ib,  2— education  and 
marriage,  2-^writes  in  behalf  of  the 
French  directory,  3 — distrust  of  Bona- 
parte, ib. — his  persecution  of  her,  3 — 5 
— he  prohibits  and  prevents  the  pub> 
.  lication  of  her  work  on  Germany,  5»  6 — 
is  exiled  by  him  from  France,  6 — her 
flight  into  England,  7 — her  just  cba« 
racter  of  Louis  XIV.,  7,  8 — on  the  po- 
litical state  of  France  in  1792,  8 — her 
eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  France,  8,  9 — character  of  her  Re- 
flexions  sur  la  Paixt  9 — analysis  and 
character  of  her  Consideratumssur  la  Re- 
volution  Frangaise,  9 — 13— Benjamin 
Constant's  opinion  of  this  work,  14 — 
remarks  on  her  treatise  de  Vlnfluence  de 
Passions,  15 — on  her  novels,  21,  22 — 
particularly  Delphine,  22,  23 — her  cha- 
racter as  a  novelist,  23 — 25 — and  as  a 
critic,  25,  26 — her  work  on  Germany, 
27 — character  of  her  Essai  sur  les  FiC' 
tions,  28 — importance  of  her  critical 
writings,  28—30. 

State  (Ministry  of),  in  Prussia,  constitu- 
tion of,  443,  444 — of  the  council  of 
state,  444. 

Sugar,  effects  of  the  present  commercial 
policy  of  France,  on  the  manufacture 
of,  188. 

Switserland,  literary  intelligence  from, 
238. 


I,  Indiana,  Valentine  and  other 
271 — real  name  of  the  author- 
S — lax  morality  of  her  produc- 
7^,  273 — aversion  to  marriage, 
er  vindication  of  her  views,  273, 
utline  of  Indiana  with  extracts, 
82— of  Valentine,  282—287— 
!,  287,  218— of  Rose  et  Blanche, 
92 — of  the  Secretaire  Intime, 
96 — of  Jacques,  296,297. 
lotice  of  the  present  state  of, 
04. 

Karl  Fried  rich),  notice  of  the 
tural  works  of,  at  Berlin,  103 

ir  Walter)  Life  of  Napoleon, 

*»  opinion  of,  133. 

;,  Russian,  described,  79,  80 — 

slave-trade,  86. 

,   present  state  of  in  France, 


T. 


Tartars,  how    distinguishable    from    the 
Turks,  62,  63. 

Tossy  (Garcin  de),  Les  Aventures  de  Kdm" 
rUp,  350 — character  of  them,  368. 

Thiers  (M.),  Fxposi  de  Loi  sur  les  Droits 
de  Douane,  &c.  172 — his  nomination  to 
be  minister  of  Trade,  173 — assembly  of 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agricul- 
turists convened,  and  its  result,  ib.  174 
— observations  upon  his  theories  of 
commercial  policy,  174 — 180 — origin 
of  the  present  commercial  policy  of 
France,  180 — its  effects  upon  agricul- 
tural produce,  ib,  181 — particularly  the 
wool-tox,  181, 182— the  coal-trade,  182 
— 185 — the  manufacture  of,  and  trade 
in,  iron,  185 — 187 — sheet-tin,  187 — 
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the  cotton-manufacture,  ib,  188 — colo- 

.  nial  produce,  especially  sugar,  188 — 
the  linen>trade,  189 — effects  of  this 
system  upon  smuggling,  191, 199. 

Tkomun  (Mr.)i  Vocahulary  cf  the  Engluh, 
BugiSf  and  Malay  languageSf  969— <:ri- 
tical  notice  of  it,  371,  372. 

Tin  (sheet),  effiects  of  the  French  com- 
mercial polity  on  the  manufacture  of, 
187. 

Trade — See  Commerce. 

Turcomam,  anecdotes  of,  63,  64. 

Turks  and  Tartars,  distinction  between, 
62, 63. 

TyrianSf  account  of  the  commerce  of,  207 
—210. 


U. 


Utbek-Tartars,  enslaving  of  Persians  by, 
86. 


V. 


Veil,  ceremony  of  taking,  described,  290, 
291. 


VilUert  (George)  and  Bowring  (John), 
report  on  commercial  relations  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  172— results 
of  their  labours,  196 — their  accoontof 
the  present  state  of  the  iron-trade  of 
France,  185— and  of  smuggling  in  that 
country,  191. 


W. 

Weinbrenner  (Frederic)  a  German  archi- 
tect, notice  of,  97. 

Wine-trade  of  France,  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent commercial  policy  on,  192—195 
— extract  from  the  petition  of  the  whie* 
growers  to  the  French  parliameut,  196t 
197. 

Women,  on  the  faculties  of,  1. 

W^UTax,  effects  of,  in  France,  181, 18t 


Z. 

Zieman  (Adolphus),  Altdeut$ehet  Elmen- 

tar  buck,  critical  notice  of,  466,  W» 
Zoology  of  the  Oceanic  regions,  376, 377. 
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HISTORY        OF        ENGLAND, 
By  Hume  and  Smollett,  and  Hughes  ; 
('Bein^  the  first  Vol.  of  Smollett's  History,) 
The  CONTINUATION   from    George   II.    to   1835, 
By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.  D. 
This  work  will  form  19  monthly  vols.  5s.  each,  illustrated   with  76  finished  bn- 

OmAVlNGS. 

Hume's  History,  in  8  vols,  may  he  had  separately,  price  £2. 

"  Mr.  Valpy's  beautiful  edition  of  the  History  of  England  continues  to  maintain  the 
high  reputation  its  first  appearance  secured — in  that,  as  in  his  recently  concluded 
Sbaksptare,  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations  increase<>." — John  Bull, 

"  Beauty  of  type,  correctness  of  text,  and  elegance  of  illustration,  are  the  leadini; 
features  of  this  edition,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  of  Mr.  Hughes's 
efforts,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  his  important  task  will  be  well  executed." — 
Monthly  Mag,  2 

Vol.  IX.,  OS.,  of  the  Re-issue  of 

S         H         A         K        S         P         EA         RE; 

with  170  beautiful  outline  Engravings  from  the  Plates  in  Boydell's  Edition. 

This  edition  may  be  had  complete,  in  15  volumes,  £3.  15s. 

"  In  these  volumes  the  notes  roost  required  have  been  preserved,  and  the  historical 
memoranda  are  reduced  into  a  neat  attracting  compass;  we  are  not  withheld  from 
reading  them  by  their  length,  or  by  the  diversity  of  their  opinions :  all  is  now  proper, 
and  Shakspeare  has  been  given  to  us  in  the  way  we  roost  wished  to  see  him"— Monthly 
Mag,  Printed  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Re-issue  of  VALPY'S  LIBRARY  of 

ENGLISH     TRANSLATIONS 
of  the  most  valuable  GREEK  and  LATIN  CLASSICS:  with  Biographical 
Sketches,  Portraits,  Maps,  Notes,  &c.     No.  IX.  October  1st,  contained 

VIRGIL,   Vol.11. 

In  the  first  7  Nos.  are  given — Demosthenes,  Sallust,  Anabasis  and  Cyropjedia 
of  Xenophon,  and  Herodotus.     4s.  6d.  each  Vol. 

'*  If  3'ou  desire  your  son,  though  no  great  scholar,  to  read  and  reflect,  it  is  your  duty 
to  place  into  his  hands  the  best  Translations  of  the  best  Classical  Authors." — Dr.  Parr. 

The  Series  may  be  had  complete  in  52  volumes,  including  the  following  authors, 
suitable  for  reading  by  both  Sexes. 

DEMOSTHENES  and  SALLUST,  Nos.  1,  «.-XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS  and 
CYROPiEDIA,  3,  4.— HERODOTUS,  5  to  7.^VIRGIL,  8,  9.— PINDAR  and 
ANACREON,  lO:— TACITUS,  11  to  IS.—THEOPHRASTUS ;  with  50  En- 
gravings, 16.— HORACE  and  PH^DRUS,  17,  18.— JUVENAL  and  PERSIUS, 
19.— THUCYDIDES,  20  to  22.— PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  23  to  29.— HESIOD; 
the  CASSANDRA  ot  LYCOPHRON;  with  BION,  MOSCHUS,  MUS^US,»nd 
SAPPHO,  30.— CiESARS  COMMENTARIES,  31,  32.— SOPHOCLES,  33.— 
EURIPIDES,  34  to  36.— HOMER,  37  to  39— OVID,  40.  41.— CICERO'S  ORA- 
TIONS and  OFFICES,  and  OLD  AGE  and  FRIENDSHIP,  42  to'44.— iESCHY- 
LUS,  45.— LIVY,  46  to  52. 

*^*  Any  Author  may  be  purchased  separately  at  4s.  6d.  each  volume.— Copies  are 
kept  elegantly  bound  for  school  prizes  and  presents. 

Piiiited  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  and  sold  by  nil  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TACITUS  WITH  ENGLISH  NOTES. 

Three  vols,  small  8vo.  34i.  boards. 

TACITI        OPERA,       Brotier's      Text; 
with  his  Explanatory  Notes  translated  into  English, 
As  Edited  by  A.  J.  VALPY,  M.A. 
This  rs  the  only  Edition  of  Tacitus  published  with  English  Notes.    For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

Printed  and  published  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and  sold  by 
all  Booksellers. 

1st  of  December  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d,  to  be  continued  Monthly, 

Part  1.   of  the 

SKELETONS       OF       THE       SERMONS 
of  the  most  EMINENT  BRITISH  DIVINES. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.D. 
Prebendary  of  Peterborough,  and  late  Christian  Advocate  at  Cambcidge. 

*«*  This  work  has  been  undertaken  more  especially  for  the  use  of  those  who  aie 
unable  to  purchase  the  very  voluminous  originals. 

These  Skeletons,  which  are  intended  as  models  of  Scriptural  argumentation  and 
composition,  selected  from  the  writings  of  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  cor 
Church,  will  be  found  highly  acceptable  to  Clergymen,  and  more  particularly  useful  to 
-the  young  Divine,  whose  studies  they  are  well  calculated  to  fecilitate. 

The  work  will  commence  with  Summaries  of  the  Discourses  of  Bishop  SaERioct, 
which  will  be  followed  by  those  of  Dr.  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Hall,  Beti- 
RIDGE,  Ogden,  Powell,  Fawcett,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  Author  a  re^ 
ference  will  be  given  to  any  passages  in  Scripture  commented  on  in  the  original  Ser« 
mon. 

The  work  will  be  printed  in  octavo,  uniform  with  Mr.  Simeon's  Skelbtov 
Sermons. 

Each  Monthly  Part  will  contain  128  pages  of  letter-press,  and  form  two  large  to* 
lumes  annually. 

The  Summaries  of  each  Author  may  be  purchased  separately. 

"  No  archetypes  can  be  better  than  Sherlock  and  Barrow  adapted  to  modern  taste." 
— Gentleman*s  Magazine, 

"  A  Summary  of  each  Discourse  is  admirably  calculated  to  assist  the  Divine  in  the 
arduous  task  of  composition  for  the  pulpit** — Ob$erver, 

Printed  and  published  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.,  Red  Lion  Codrt,  Fleet  Street. 

PROFESSOR  YOUNG'S  ALGEBRA. 
This  day  is  published,  price  5s.  6d,,  a  New  Edition,  greatly  improved,  of 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA,    Theoretical 
and  Practical ;  with  attempts  to  simplify  some  of  the  more  diflScult  parts  of  the 
Science,  particularly  the  Demonstration  of  the  Binomial  Theorem  in  its  most  general 
form ;  the  Summation  of  Infinite  Series,  &c.     Intended  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  J.  R.  YOUNG,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  College,  Belfast 

Printed  for  J.  Souter,  73,  St.  Paul's  Charch-yard. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  by  the  same  Author,  s.  ^ 

1.  Elements  of  Geometry,  8vo 8  0 

2.  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 6  0 

3.  Mathematical  Tables  of  Logarithms,  &c 6   S 

4i  A  Treatise  on  the  Computation  of  Logarithms S  6 

5.  Elements  of  Analytical  Geometry 9  ^ 

6.  Elements  of  the  DifferenUal  Calculus 8  t 

7.  Elements  of  the  Litegral  Calculus 9  0 

8.  Elements  of  Mechanics 10  ^ 

9.  An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  Mathematical 

Classes,  in  the  Royal  College,  Belfast f   € 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHURTON'S,  LATE  BULL  &  CHURTON'S, 

BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  PUBLIC  SUBSCRIPTION  LIBRARY, 

26,  HoLLES  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 

ECHURTON,  now  the  sole  Proprietor  of  tbe  above  Library,  on 
•  presenting  to  his  Subscribers  and  the  Public  the  Eighth  Addenda  (just  ready) 
to  his  Catalogue,  takes  the  opportunity  of  drawing  their  attention  to  the  valuable  Ad- 
ditions of  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  and  PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE  nade  to  his 
extensive  Library,  consisting  of  upwards  of  Twenty  Thousand  Volumes  of  Standard 
Works  in  the  ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  and  ITALIAN  Languages. 

£    «.  d. 

The  Year 5     5  0 

HalfYear 3    3  0 

Quarter 1  16  0 


In  December  will  be  published,  price  6s. 

THE  NATURALIST'S  LIBRARY.  By  SIR  WM.  JARDINE, 
Bart,  F.R.S.  Vol.  VI.  Containing  the  Natural  History  of  Birds  of  the  GAME 
KIND,  illustrated  with  Thirty-two  Plates,  coloured  from  Nature ',  with  Portrait  and 
Memoir  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 

S.  Highley,  32,  Fleet  Street,  London ;  Wm.  Lizars,  Edinburgh  ;  Wm.  Carry,  jun.  &  Co. 

Dublin ;  and  Paterson  &  Rutherglen,  Glasgow. 


SECOND  SERIES  OF  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  LECTURE. 


In  8vo.  price  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

THE   CAUSES  of  the  CORRUPTION  of  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  VAUGHAN,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don»  Author  of  the  Life  of  Wycliffe,  &c.  &c 

London:  Jackson  &  Waiford,  18,  St.  PattPs  Churdi  Yard. 

Of  lo/tom  may  he  had 

The  Second  Edition  of  CHRISTIAN  ETHICS,  or  Moral  Philosophy  on  the 
Principles  of  Divine  Revelation.  By  RALPH  WARDLAW,  J>.D.  8vo.  price 
tOf.  6d.  cloth;  being  tbe  First  Series  of. the  above  Lecture. 

CLASSICAL   NEW   YEAR's    PRESENT. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  will  be  published, 

QtriNTI  HORATII  ELACCI,  Opera  Omnia;  ex  recensione 
FRID.  GUIL.  DOERING.  With  Explanatory  Notes  by  Professor  ANTHON. 
A  reviled  Edition,  with  very  great  Improvements,  by  a  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 

London  :  Printing  for  Jolin  R.  Priestley,  47,  High  Holbom. 
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MACHINERY  OF  ENGLAND. 

On  the  6th  of  October  was  published,  price  1/.  U»,  Part  XXXIX.  of  the 

NCYCLOPiEDIA      METROPOLITAN!  A. 

London :  Printed  for  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  and  the  other  Proprietors. 


E 


•  • 


This  Part  will  contain  exclusively  the  first  Portion  of  that  Division  of  the  work 
entitled  MANUFACTURES.  It  is  published  unaccompanied  by  any  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  Encyclopaedia,  as  it  is  presumed  that  some  persons  may  be  desirous  of 
possessing  this  alone. 


FRENCH  PLAYS. 

Published  by  J.  SOUTER,  School  Library,  73,  St.  Paul's  Ohurch-yard. 

THE  FRENCH  DRAMA,  illustrated  by  Arguments  in  English 
at  the  head  of  each  Scene;    with  Notes,  critical  and  explanatory.    By  A. 
GOMBERT. 

Under  the  above  title,  a  Selection  from  the  best  productions  of  the  French  Dramatic 
Writers  is  now  in  course  of  publication.  Is.  6d,  each,  neatly  half-bound,  and  Is.  stitched. 


By  MOLIERE. 
L*Avare. 
Le  Misanthrope. 
Le  BourgeoisGentilhorame. 
Le  Tartuffe. 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 
Les  Femmes  Savantes. 
Les  Fourberies  de  Scapio. 
Les  Precieuses  Ridicules. 
L'Ecole  des  Femmes. 
L'EcoIe  des  Maris. 
Le  Medecin  Malgr6  Lui. 
Amphitryon. 


By  RACINE. 

Androm&que. 

Les  Plaideurs. 

Athaii^ 

Esther. 

Iphig^nie. 

LaThebaide;  ou,  lesFreres 

Enueniis. 
Alexandre. 
Britannicus* 
Berenice. 
Bajazet. 
Mithridates. 
Phedre. 


By  CORNEILLE. 
LeCid. 
Horace. 
Polveucte. 
Le  Menteur. 
Pompfee. 
Rodrigue. 
Heraclius. 
Nicomede. 
Sertorius. 
Ariadne. 
Le  Comte  d'Essex. 


Each  play  is  elucidated — 1st,  by  appropriate  arguments  at  the  head  of  each  scetw, 
to  unravel  the  plot,  as  well  as  develop  the  subject,  characters,  and  various  incidents 
throughout  the  pieces;  2d,  by  an  English  translation  of  such  words  and  idioms  as  may 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  young  student ;  dd,  by  grammatical  and  critical  observations, 
in  which  are  interspersed  occasional  remarks  upon  the  beauties  of  the  style  and  coa* 
ceptions. 

The  Drama,  that  exquisite  and  invaluable  portion  of  French  literature,  cannot  faH  to 
present  to  the  young  learner  many  perplexities,  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  his 
immature  judgment.  By  the  different  illustrations  that  is  given,  it  has  been  the  chief 
object  to  render  his  path  easy  and  pleasant,  and  to  unfold  the  beauties  of  the  scene, 
which  might  otherwise  lie  unobserved  or  unregarded. 

The  pronunciation  may  be  greatly  improved  and  facilitated  by  a  recitation  of  wdl- 
chosen  pieces ;  by  this  means  the  memory  will  be  enriched  with  lessons  of  morality, 
and  correct  judgment  and  taste  will  be  inculcated. 

As  the  selection  consists  of  such  plays  as  are  performed  at  the  theatres  of  France, 
and  at  the  French  theatres  in  London,  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  prove  a  useful 
companion  to  English  visitors  of  the  French  metropolis,  or  principal  towns,  wfaoK 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  might  preclude  them  Crom  participating  b 
the  enjoyment  of  scenic  entertainments. 

The  selection  embraces  the  high  and  dignified  character  of  Tragedy,  as  well  as  the 
refined  and  spirited  elegance  of  the  Couh|c  Muse.  Great  pains  has  been  taken  to 
combine  pleasure  with  utility;  the  arguments  and  notes  are  written  in  an  easy  style, 
and  the  dryness  of  observation  has  been  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

MOLIERE,  complete  in  t   RACINE,  in  3  vols,  ditto,  I   CORNEILLE,  in  5  fois. 
3  vols,  neatly  bound,  I5s.  |       15«.  j       ditto,  15s. 
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N  EW     WORKS 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

EDWARD  CHURTON,  26,  HOLLES  STREET,  LONDON, 

(Late  Bull  and  Churton,) 
In  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  new  map  of  India  and  portrait  of  the  author,  price  24«. 

JACQUEMONT'S  JOURNEY  IN  INDIA,  in  Thibet,  Lahore,  and 
Cashmere,  in  the  Years  1818—1831. 
"  We  regard  these  volumes  as  exhibiting  the  roost  amusing,  the  most  impartial,  and 
perhaps  tiie  most  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  society  in  India  that  has  proceeded 
from  the  pen  of  any  European." — Foreign  Quarterly  Review* 
•*  These  letters  are  full  of  amusement." — Times* 

"  The  perusal  of  the5e  volumes  has  increased  the  favourable  opinion  we  last  week 
expressed  of  their  value." — Spectator, 

**  For  delightful  sketches  of  men  and  society  this  work  is  inferior  to  none." — GateHe* 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  price  21s. 

2.  MEMOIRS  OF  MIRABEAU,  Biographical,  Literary,  and  Political,  written 
BY  HIMSELF,  his  Father,  his  Uncle,  and  his  adopted  child. 

"  Mirabeau's  character  is  one  which  deserves  to  be  studied,  as  exemplifying  a  whole 
system  of  ethics ;  besides  we  can  assure  our  readers.  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  never 
painted  any  portraits  from  feudal  times  more  highly  coloured,  or  with  more  prominent 
and  characteristic  traits,  than  this  roan,  and  even  his  brotlier,  without  the  aid  of 
romance  or  fancy,  present." — Blackwood's  Magazine,  Oct.  1. 

Third  edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  price  tOs.  6d, 

3.  RECOLLECTIONS    OF    MIRABEAU.    ByDUMONT. 

'<  This  work  is  remarkablefor  justness  of  thinking  and  force  of  language,  and  abounds 
with  the  most  interesting  and  important  details." — Times. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  with  portrait,  price  24s. 

4.   LIFE     OF     PRINCE     TALLEYRAND. 

"  This  is  an  evenhanded,  fair,  and  impartial  history.  But  notwithstanding  many 
disagreeable  truths  are  related  in  these  volumes,  the  author  pays  ample  homage  to  the 
traiiscendant  abilities  of  the  prince,  and  gives  copious  extracts  froro  his  speeches  and 
addresses  during  the  revolutionary  era,  which,  in  truth,  ane  perfect  in  their  way."—- > 
Satyrist. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  a  Chart  and  four  Lithographic  Views,  price  12s. 

5.  CAPTAIN  BOID'S  AZORES ;  being  a  Description  of  those  Islands,  from 
personal  Observation,  and  comprizing  Remarks  on  their  Peculiarities^  and  ou  their 
Ijitberto  neglected  situation. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  KEEPSAKE. 
In  8vo.  with  sixteen  Portraits,  handsomely  bound  in  Morocco  cloth,  price  14s. 

6.  The  CELEBRATED  WOMEN  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES,  their  Lives  and 
Portraits.    By  Madame  Junot. 

Second  edition  of  the  English  Translation,  in  ^  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  with  a  fine 

Portrait,  Maps  and  Plans, 

7.  MEMOIRS  OF  MARSHAL  NEY;  published  by  his  Family  from  his  MSS., 
Papers,  &c. 

*'  An  interesting  Biography,  replete  with  anecdote,  and  full  of  patriotic  spirit  and 
military  adventure." — Blackii)ood*t  Magazine.- 

**  Containing  the  substance  of  many  extraordinary  secrets." — Times. 


6  ADVERTISEMENte. 


Just  Published,  by  ACKERMANN  and  Co.  96  Strand, 

Enlarged  in  Size  and  elegantly  and  substantially  bound  in  Crimson  Morocco, 

with  Jlliutratians  by  the  first  Artists,  price  125. 

FORGET  ME  NOT  for  1835, 

CONTAINING  Engravings  by  Rolls,  Davenport,  Carter,  Goodall,  Good* 
TEAR,  Bacon,  and  Agar,  from  Paintings  and  Drawings  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence, RiCHTER,  Wood,  Prout,  Cattsrmolx,  Wright,  Chxsholmb,  Wbstall, 
and  Wvatt  ;  and  Literary  Compositions  by  T.  K.  Hervey,  Delta,  The  Old  Sailob, 
W.  L.  Stone,  H.  D.  Inglis,  H.  F.  Chorlet,  William  and  Mart  Houiitt,  Mrs. 
C.  Gore,  Miss  Landon,  Isabel  Hill,  Mrs.  Lee,  Agnes  Strickland,  &c.  &c. 

JUVENILE  FORGET  ME  NOT  for  1835, 

Embellished  'with  beautiful  Engravings  and  a  Vignette,  after  designs  by  emuirot 
Artists,  price  8x.  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  before  letters,  in  a  neat  portfolio,  20s.;  ditto, 
with  letters,  ditto,  14s. 

STATE  PAPERS,  1831--1832. 
Now  first  published,  price  30s.  bound  in  Cloth,  and  lettered, 

BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  STATE  PAPERS,  1830—31,  com- 
piled  by  the  "  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers"  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  volumes  for  1819-20, 1828-9,  and  1829-30,  are  now  reprinted,  and  the  prior 
ones,  to  the  termination  of  the  War  in  1814,  will  be  so  as  speedily  as  possible. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  comprise  the  principal  documents  which  have  been 
made  public,  relating  to  the  Political  and  Commercial  Affairs  of  Nations,  and  to  their 
relations  with  each  other,  from  the  termination  of  the  War  in  1814  to  the  latest  period. 
The  work  has  until  lately  been  printed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
and  and  of  its  Diplomatic  Agents  abroad.  But  the  general  interest  attached  to  tbeae 
Collections  has  led  to  its  publication. 

**  It  is  the  most  important  work  of  reference  that  has  appeared  for  many  years."— 
TtTn^j. 

James  Ridgway  and  Sons,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

NEW  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 
By  J.  WACEY,  4,  Old  Broad  Street,  Royal  Exchange. 

OILEAU'S    REMARKS   on  Mr.  HAYWARD'S    TRANSLA- 

TION  of  FAUST.     8vo.     Price  Ss.  sewed. 

BOILEAU'S  GERMAN  KEY.    Second  Edition.    18mo.     Price  3s.  6d.  boards. 

3. 
DEL  MAR'S  SPANISH  and  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR.    12mo.    Price  6s.  bouftd, 

4. 
SALMON  on  STRICTURE  of  the  RECTUM.  Fourth  Edition.  Price  12s.  boards. 

5. 
SALMON  on  PROLAPSUS  of  the  RECTUM.    Price  5«.  6d.  boards, 

6. 
TIARK  on  the  CONJUGATION  of  the  GREEK  VERB.    Bvo.    Si.  cloth. 

7. 
TIARK'S  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    12mo.    6s.  cloth. 

8. 
TIARK'S  GERMAN  EXERCISES.     l2mo.    2s.  6d.  cloth. 

9. 
ART  of  WORKING  in  PASTEBOARD.    By  D.  BOILEAU.     16mo.   5s.  bds. 

10. 
PAPYRO  PLASTICS.    16roo.    5«.  boards. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Just  published,  price  9s. 

By  jE.  Lumleyy  27,  Chancery  Lane* 

THE  LIFE  of  THOMAS  LINACRE,  M.D.,  Physician  to  King 
Henry  VIII.,  the  Tutor  and  Friend  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  the  Founder  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  With  Memoirs  of  his  Cotemporaries  and  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Learning,  more  particularly  of  the  Schools  from  the  Ninlh 
to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  inclusive.  By  the  late  JOHN  NOBLE  JOHNSON,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.  Edited  by  ROBERT  GRAVES, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-  Law,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

A\m  may  be  had  (gratis) 
E.  LUMLEY'S  CATALOGUE  of  about  3000  New  and  Second-hand  Works  in  all 
departments  of  Literature,  and  in  various  Languages,  chiefly  purchased  within  the  last 
Six  Months,  and  marked  at  the  lowest  possible  cash  prices, 

REVUE  DU  PROGRES  SOCIAL,  RECUEIL    MENSUEL, 
Politique,  Pbilosophique,  et  Litt^raire. 

Cette  R6vue  est  publi6e  sous  la  direction  de  Messrs.  Jules,  Lechevalier,  et  E.Mallac. 

La  prochaine  livraison  contiendra  les  articles  suivans  :  1.  Politique. — Des  doctrines 
r6puhiicaines  et  de  leur  danger  pour  la  France.  12.  Economie  politique, — Du  bill 
d*6iuancipation  Anglais  et  des  moyens  de  parvenir  a  Taffranchissement  de  I'esclavag^ 
dans  les  colonies  Fran9aises.  3.  Littirature, — Les  romans  de  Mme.  George  Sand.  4. 
Beaux  Arts, — De  I'exposition  des  tableaux  des  kXkvts  de  l'6coIe  de  Rome.J  5.  Des  Con- 
gres  scientifiques  de  Toulouse  et  de  Poitiers.  6.  Bulletin  politique, — Decision  du 
Miuistere  dans  la  question  de  I'amnistie.  Affaires  d'Espagne.  FStes  de  Fontainebleau» 
etc. 

On  s'abonne  a  Londres,  chez  Messrs.  Ridgway,  Piccadilly  -,  chez  Messrs.  Ritcher  & 
Co.,  Soho  Square ;  et  chez  Messrs.  Longman  et  Rees,  Paternoster  Row. 

La  Revue  parait  tous  les  mois  et  forme  un  volume  de  500  pages  a  chaque  semestre. 
Prix  de  Tabonnement  pour  I'ann^e : — £2  sterlhig. 

Lately  published,  in  Royal  8vo.  Price  16s.  boards, 
FOURTH  PART  OF 

THE  PRACTICE  of  the  LAW  in  ALL  ITS  DEPARTMENTS: 
with  a  VIEW  of  RIGHTS,  INJURIES,  and  REMEDIES,  as  ameliorated  by 
recent  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Decisions ;  showing  the  best  Modes  of  Creating,  Perfect- 
ing, Securing,  and  Transferring  Rights ;  and  the  best  Remedies  for  every  Injury,  at 
well  by  Acts'of  Parties  themselves,  as  by  Legal  Proceedings;  and  either  to  Prevent  or 
Remove  Injuries;  or  to  enforce  Specific  Relief,  Performance^  or  Compensation :  and 
the  PRACTICE  in  ARBITRATIONS ;  before  Justices;  in  Courts  of  Common  Law; 
Equity,  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual ;  Admiralty;  Prize;  Court  of  Bankruptcy;  and 
Courts  of  Error  and  Appeal.  With  New  Practical  Forms.  Intended  as  a  Court  and 
Circuit  Companion.    By  J.  CHITTY,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister. 

Ako,  by  the  same  Author,  Royal  Qvo.  price  21s.  boards, 

FIRST  PART  OF 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  with  so  much 
of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
r.ERT,  as  are  essential  to  be  known  by  Members  of  Parliament,  Lawyers,  Coroners, 
Magistrates,  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  Private  Gentlemen ;  and  all  the 
Laws  relating  to  Medical  Practitioners  ;  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

London:  Henry  Butterworth,Law  Bookseller  and  Publisher,  7,  Fleet  Street. 


8  ADYERTISEMENTS^. 


NEW  WORKS 

Just  published  by  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co.  London. 


THE  STUDY  of  MEDICINE.  By  JOHN  MASON  GOOD, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  The  Fourth  Edition.  Improved  from  the  Author's  Mano- 
scripts,  and  by  reference  to  the  latest  advances  in  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Frac* 
tice.  By  SAMUEL  COOPER,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  London, 
&c.    4  thick  vols.  8vo.  31.  3s. 

t.  A  TREATISE  on  PRIMARY  GEOLOGY;  being  an  Examination,  both 
Practical  and  Theoretical,  of  the  Older  Formations.  By  HENRY  S.  BOASE.  US)» 
Secretary  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  &c.  8vo.  With  Wood  Cuts.  I2i. 

3.  RESEARCHES  on  DISEASES  of  the  BRAIN,  &c.  By  J.  ABERCROM- 
BIE,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.     New  edition.     l*2mo.  5s.  6d.  boards. 

4.  A  DEMONSTRATION  of  the  NERVES  of  the  HUMAN  BODY.  By 
JOSEPH  SWAN.     4to.     With  «5  Plates.     1/.  lis.  6d. 

5.  PRINCIPLES  of  MATHEMATICAL,  PHYSICAL,  and  POLITICAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  By  M.  MALTE  BRUN.  1  vol.  8vo.  Second  edition,  iraprovnl 
by  the  addition  of  the  most  recent  uiformation  derived  from  variouS  sources.  Price 
15s.  in  boards. 

By  the  same  Author. 
A  SYSTEM  of  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY;  with  an  Index  of  44,000  Names. 
9  vols.  8vo.    7/.  boards. 

6.  MRS.  BRAY'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

WARLEIGH;  or,  the  FATAL  OAK:  a  Legend  of  Devon.  By  Mrs.  BRAY, 
Author  of  "  De  Foix,"  "  The  Talba,"  *•  The  White  Hoods,*'  &c.  3  vols,  postftw. 
1/.  lis.  6d.  boards. 

"  Conceived  and  executed  in  the  finest  spirit  of  its  amiable  and  aooomplubed 
authoress." — Court  Journal. 

7.  An  ACCOUNT  of  the  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  ISLAND  of  PUERTO 
RICO.    By  COLONEL  FLINTER.    8vo.  9s. 

*<  We  recommend  this  volume  to  the  public,  as  interesting  and  instmctive  in  the 
highest  degree." — Atlas. 

"  Every  page  of  his  work  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  it  is  consequently  a  mine  of 
useful  knowledge  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  practical  information  respecting  the 
West  Indies." — AtheruBum, 

8.  The  DOMESTIC  and  FINANCIAL  CONDITION  of  GREAT  BRITAIN; 
preceded  by  a  brief  Sketch  of  her  Foreign  Policy  ;  and  of  the  Statistics  and  Politics 
of  France,  'Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  By  G.  BROWNING.  1  Vol.  I'.to. 
16s.  cloth. 

**  The  importance  of  a  work  like  the  present  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated."— 
lAterary  Gatette. 

9.  The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.— No.  lU. 

lo:  The  FIRST  ADDITIONAL  SUPPLEMENT  to  LOUDON'S  ENCYCLO- 
PJEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE;  being  Notices  of  all  the  principal  Improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  Agriculture  in  Britain,  with  Historical  Notices  of  its  pro- 
gress.  in  other  Countries,  since  the  publication  of  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Agriculture,  in  January,  1831.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.H.G.  &  Z.S.  &e. 
8vo.  5s. 

11.  A  DICTIONARY.  PRACTICAL,  THEORETICAL,  and  HISTORICAL, 
of  COMMERCE  and  COMMERCIAL  NAVIGATION;  with  a  SUPPLEMENT 
to  October,  1834.  By  J.  R.  M*CULLOCH,  Esq.  In  1  closely  and  beaotifallj 
printed  8vo.  volume,  containing  130]  pages,  price  2/.  lOs.  boards.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged. 

*«^  'The  SuFPLKiiENT  may  be  bad  separately,  price  6d. 
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NEW  AMERICAN  WORKS. 
TARRATIVE  of  an  EXPEDITION  through  the  UPPER  MIS- 

i  SISSIPPI  to  STASCA  LAKE;  tlie  actual  Source  of  this  river;  erobraciug  an 
ioratorv  trip  through  the  St.  Croix  nnd  Burnwood  Rivers,  in  1833.  Under  the 
ction  of  HENRY  K.  SCHOOLCRAFr.    8vo.  with  Maps,  price  its. 

IIOGRAPHY  and  HISTORY  of  the  INDIANS  of  NORTH  AMERICA.  By 
ilUEL  G.  DRAKE.     8vo.  with  numerous  Plates,  price  16s. 

HINGS  AS  THEY  ARE;  or,  Notes  of  a  Traveller  through  some  of  the  Middle 
Northern  States.     ISmo.  price  6s. 

[arper's  Miscellany. — New  Volumes  just  published,  3t,6d,  each  neatly  bound. 
UNCLE  PHILIPS  CONVERSATIONS  with   the  CHILDREN  about  the 
[JTH  of  the  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

\n  excellent  little  volume  for  Sunday,  or  Sanday  School  or  Sunday  Cottage  reading."— £«'/.  Gax. 
Doe  of  the  many  excellent  volumes  which  have  come  across  to  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ntic.  —Athetutum. 

IL  UNCLE  PHILIP'S  CONVERSATIONS  with  the  CHILDREN  about 
IGINJA. 

RANSACTIONS  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  PENNSYLVANIA.— 

.  I.  Part  1.     8vo.  with  Plates,  price  12s. 

is  work  contains  an  Essay  on  the  Gold  Region  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Report  on  the  Rap- 
nock  Gold  Mine,  in  Virginia. 

EW  FRESH-WATER  SHELLS  of  the  UNITED  STATES.    By  J.  A.  CON- 

D.     l$mo.  with  coloured  Plates,  price  8s. 

AMERICAN  PERIODICALS. 

he  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  of  SCIENCE  and  ARTS.  Conducted  by  BEN- 
UN  SILLIMAN,  M.D.  LL.D.  &c.— No.  55.    8vo.  with  6  Plates,  price  7s.  6d. 

he  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.— No.  31.  Containing  an  Article 
he  Life  and  Policy  of  Canning. — On  the  Executive  Power  &c. 

he  LITERARY  and  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW.  Conducted  by  LEONARD 
ODS,  Jun.— No.  3. 

lie  BIBLICAL  REPOSITORY.  Conducted  by  EDWARD  ROBINSON,  D.D. 
—No.  15.  Containing  an  Historical  View  of  the  Slavic  Language. — An  Article  on 
Elarly  British  Church,  by  Bishop  Munter,  &c. 

tie  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  distinguished  AMERICANS.— 

.  13  and  14. 

*  Vol.  I.  may  now  be  had  complete,  containing  36  Portraits,  with  Biographical  Memoirs :  in- 
ng  those  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Washington,  Jackson,  Irving,  Cooper,  Miss  Sedgwick,  &c.  occ. 

lie  BOOKSELLERS  ADVERTISER.    (Monthly.)    No.  8,  price  Qd. 
Dep^t  for  American  PuBLrcAxiONS,  12,  Red  Lion  Square. 

DR.  RAMADGE  ON  CONSUMPTION. 

published,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  price  8s.  the  Second  Edition,  with  considerable  additions,. 

illustrated  by  coloured  plates. 

ONSUMPTION  CURABLE,  and  the  Manner  in  which  Nature  as 
well  as  Remedial  Art  operates  in  effecting  a  healing  Process  in  Cases  of  Consump- 
;  explained  and  illustrated  by  numerous  remarkable  and  interesting  Cases.  To 
b  is  added,  a  Mode  of  Treatment  by  which  the  development  of  Tubercles^  may  be 
ented  in  Persons  liable  thereto  from  hereditary  predisposition,  or  a  bad  state  of  the 
;m  induced  by  various  causes.  By  FRANCIS  H.  RAMADGE,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  FeU 
3f  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  Senior  Physician  to  the  Infirmary  for  Asthma, 
iQmption,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  and  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
ae. 

iso  in  the  press.  Asthma,  its  Species  and  Complications  elucidated  in  a  practical 
tise  by  the  same  Author. 

London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 
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ALMANACS  AND  YEAR  BOOKS  FOR  1835. 

Under  the  Superinteudence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

THE  REPEAL  of  the  STAMP  DUTIES  on  ALMANACS  has 
opened  a  channel  for  spreading  usefal  information  among  all  classes  of  tbe 
people.  Tbe  Society  have  therefore  determined  to  bsue  the  following  ALMANACS 
for  1835  :— 

s,  L 
THE  BRITISH  ALMANAC,  extended  to  96  pages,  and  embracing  a 
body  of  useful  information  suited  to  the  tradesman,  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  and  the  professional  and  upper  classes  generally 1    0 

THE  BRITISH  HOUSEHOLD  ALMANAC,  consisting  of  78  pages, 
and  containing  a  variety  of  temporary  and  permanent  information,  especially 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  families 0   9 

THE  BRITISH  WORKING-MAN'S  ALMANAC,  consisting  of  48 
pages,  of  a  smaller  size,  furni&hing  information  of  practical  utility  to  those 
employed  in  handicraft  or  agriculture 0   5 

THE  BRITISH  FOURPENNY  SHEET  ALMANAC;— a  large  and 
comprehensive  sheet,  consisting  of  the  calendar,  useful  tables,  and  miscella- 
neous register,  for  the  counting-house  and  office,  with  wood-cuts 0    4 

THE  BRITISH  PENNY  SHEET  ALMANAC;  for  universal  use...'.    0   1 


The  following  ANNUAL  WORKS  are  also  published  under  the  Superintendence 

of  the  Society. 

s.  d* 
THE  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANAC ;  or  Year  Book  of  General  In- 
formation, being  the  8th  Volume  of  the  Series 9   6 

With  the  British  Almanae,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered ; 4   0 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  YEAR  BOOK,  being  a  Companion  to  the  British 
Household  Almanac,  and  comprising  a  great  variety  of  economical  informa- 
tion, calculated  to  form  a  Domestic  Manual   ..•• 1    3 

With  the  British  Household  Almanac,  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered   . .     S    6 

THE  WORKING-MAN'S  YEAR  BOOK,  containing  information  espe- 
cially  calculated  to  advance  the  intelligence  and  better  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes 0    9 

With  the  British  Working-Man's  Almanac,  bound  in  cloth  and  let- 
tered       1    4 

*^*  The  Almanacs  and  Year  Books  were  published  on  the  regular  day  of  Almanac 
publication, — namely,  Tuesday,  November  18,  1834. 

London:  Charles  Knight,  22,  Ludgate  Street. 
Preparing  for  publication,  in  2  vols.  8vo* 

THE  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY ;  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
of  Authentic  Record  down  to  the  present  time.  To  which  will  be  added  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL SKETCHES  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  that  Nation,  in  the  Arti 
and  Sciences,  and  Literature  generally.  Compiled  from  the  best  Aotborities,  indoding 
Kohlrauschf  Voss,  &c. 

Also,  in  1  vol.  12mo. 

An  Abridgment  of  tbe  same  work,  for  the  use  of  Schools,  and  the  Juvenile  Classes  in 
general. 
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ELEGKANT  WORKS  FOR  THE  DRAWING  ^OQM  TABLE. 


Fust  poblished,  dedicated  (b^  permission)  to  Her  Royal  Highness  (he  Duchess  of  Kent, 

price  il,  lis.  6d,  plain,  or  2/.  Its.  6d»  coloured. 

A  PANORAMA  of  ROME  and  its  Environs;    containing  all  the 
remarkable  Buildings  in  the  ancient  and  modern  Cities.  Drawn  by  H.  Abbott ; 
itched  by  S.  Rawle ;  and  aquatint^d  by  J.  Clark. 

This  splendid  and  interesting  Panorama  is  It  feet  6  inches  in  length  and  XT  inches 
D  height.  It  is  coloured  in  the  most  beautiful  style,  and  fitted  up  in  a  handsome  case, 
with  a  descriptive  Pamphlet. 

9.  PANORAMA  of  CONSTANTINOPLE  and  its  Environs,  drawn  from  Sketches 
*y  J.  Pitman,  Esq.,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Clark.  With  a  descriptive  Pamphlet.  Price 
■I.  plain,  or  1/*  14«.  beautifully  coloured  and  folded  in  a  case. 

3.  PANORAMA  of  SWITZERLAND,  as  viewed  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Kghi ; 
Iso  a  circular  view  of  the  country,  and  a  descriptive  Pamphlet.  125.  plain,  or  1/.  4b. 
ieautituily  coloured,  in  a  neat  case. 

4.  PANORAMA  of  the  RHINE,  from  Cologne  to  Mayence.  10s.  6d,  plain,  or 
.L  Is.  beautifully  coloured,  in  a  neat  case. 

5.  PANORAMA  of  the  MAINE,  from  Mayence  to  Frankfort.  6s.  plain,  or  lU, 
»locired,  in  a  neat  case. 

6.  PANORAMA  of  the  THAMES,  from  London  to  Richmond,  exhibiting  every 
object  on  both  banks  of  the  River.  This  work  is  upwards  of  60  feet  in  length.  Folded 
ip  in  a  portable  form.     Price  ll.  8s.  plain,  or  2i,  16s.  beautifully  coloured. 

N.B. — The  View  of  London,  which  accompanies  the  Panorama  of  the  Thames,  5  feet 
5  inches  long,  may  be  had  separately,  6s.  plain.  Its.  coloured. 

The  View  of  Richmond,  6  feet  long,  may  also  be  had  separately,  price  7s.  coloured. 

London  :  Published  by  Leigh  and  Son,  431,  Strand,  (removed  from  18),  of  whom 
may  be  obtained  various  useful  Guides  for  Travellers  on  the  Continent,  &c.  Orders 
received  by  the  Booksellers  in  Town  and  Country. 

This  day  is  published,  in  8vo.  vol.  1,  price  16s.  cloth  boards,  (to  be  completed  in  two 

volumes.) 

PRODROMUS  FLOR^  PENINSULA  INDI^  ORIENTALIS, 
containing  abridged  Descriptions  of  the  Plants  found  in  the  Peninsula  of  British 
India;  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  By  ROBERT  WIGHT,  M.D., 
F.L.S.,  Acad.  Ceesar.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc,  Surgeon  on  the  Hon..  £.  I.  C.  Madras  Establiah- 
ment,  and  G.  A.  WALKER  ARNOTT,  A.M.,  F.L.S.  and  F.S.E.,  &c. 

London :  Parbur}',  Allen,  &  Co.,  Leadenhall  Street. 

Just  published,  embellished  with  13  plates,  engraved  on  steel  in  the  best  manner, 

elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  price  Its. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  KEEPSAKE,  and  MISSIONARY  ANNUAL: 
edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Ellis.    Tliis  New  Annual  will  be  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  religion  at  home,  and  its  extension  abroad ;  and  will  include  Ori- 
ginal Contributions  from  distinguished  Christian  Writers,  Travellers,  and  Missionaries. 
N.B. — India  Proofs  of  the  Plates,  Imperial  quarto  (limited  to  30  sets),  25s. 

t. 
Also,  containing  36  plates, 

FISHER'S  DRAWING  ROOM  SCRAP  BOOK  for  1835,  with  Poems  by 
L.  £.  L.;  several  of  which  will  be  set  to  original  Music,  composed  expressly  for  this 
work.    Quarto,  tastefully  bound,  price  21s. 

London:  Fisher,  Son,  &  Co.;  Siropkin  &  Marshal,  and  C.  Tilt ;  Wakeman,  Dublin  ; 

Oliphaut,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Ogle,  Glasgow. 
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CABINET  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. — 17  VOLS. 

This  day  is  published,  in  small  Svo.  6s.  cloth. 

PRELIMINARY   DISCOURSE  on  the  STUDY  of  NATURAL 
HISTORY.     By  WILLIAM  SWAINSON,  Esq. 

The  plan  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  and  the  style  of  its  execolion, 
will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  original  prospectus  of 
Dr.  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia*  The  object  of  the  editor  and  his  associates  will  be,  is 
there  stated,  "  to  present  the  science  in  a  form  which  shall  be  universally  intelligible; 
to  render  it  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  yet  at  the  same  time  to  inculcate  sound 
principles;  and  by  transfusing  through  the  whole  work  a  philosophic  spirit,  notoDljfto 
stimulate  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  pubKc  mind,  and  to 
awaken  a  taste  for  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature." 

The  series  will  consist  of  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology. 

To  Zoology  will  be  devoted  about  fourteen  volumes;  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
pre|)ared  by  Mr.  Swainson,  In  order  to  render  the  treatises  equally  attractive  to  the 
general  reader,  and  to  the  philosopliical  zoologist^  it  is  proposed  to  devote  one  half  of 
each  treatise  to  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  specially  appropriated. 
In  this,  the  leading  natural  divisions  will  be  pointed  out ;  the  most  remarkable  facts 
count  cted  with  their  economy,  uses,  and  geographical  distribution,  will  be  stated ;  aiid 
those  analogies  distinctly  noted,  by  which  they  are  represented  in  other  divisions  of 
nature.  The  otlier  half  will  contain  a  systematic  classification,  in  which  the  larger 
groups,  and  in  most  instances  all  the  genera,  will  be  arranged  according  to  the  uatiinl 
system. 

The  whole  series  will  be  copiously  illustrated  and  embellished  by  woodcuts  engraved 
by  Branston,  from  original  drawings,  prepared  by  the  authors  themselves  and  Mr.T. 
Landseer;  such  drawings  being  almost  invariably  made  from  nature. 

The  following  is  a  general  outline  of  the  distribution  of  the  work  in  volumes. 

ZOOLOGY.— 14  Vols.  Vol.  1.  Preliminary  Essay.— IL  Principles  of  Classifies, 
tion.  1'he  Natural  System.  Geography  of  Animals. — TIL  Concbology. — IV.  Qoad* 
rupeds. — V.  Birds. — VI.  &  VII.  Popular  Introduction  to  Insects. — VIII.  Reptiles, 
Fish,  Polypes,  &c.  By  W.  Swainson,  Fsq.  F.RJS.  &c. — IX.  Systematic  ArraDge- 
ment  of  Insects.  By  Mr.  Swainson  and  J.  O.  West  wood,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.— X. 
&  XI.  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals. — XII.  Menageries. — XIII.  Taxidermj,  Bib- 
liography, &c.     By  Mr.  Swainson. — XIV.  Man. 

BOTANY.     1  Volume. 

MINERALOGY.     1  Volume.    By  Armand  Levi,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

GEOLOGY.    1  Volume.    By  Rev.  W.  D.  Conybeare,  F.R.S.  &c. 

*^*  The  whole  work  being  nearly  all  written,  will  be  published  at  short  interval  m 
Dr.LARDNER's  Cabinet  CvcLOPiEDiA. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. ;  and  John  Taylor. 


Just  published,  in  one  thick  Volume,  demy  8vo.  price  18».  boards. 

THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  Anatomical  and  Pbysiolc^cal. 
In  which  the  Functions  of  the  various  Parts  of  the  Brain  are  for  the  first  time 
assigned;  and  to  which  is  prefixed  some  Account  of  the  Author's  earliest  IMsooverin* 
of  which  the  more  recent  doctrine  of  Bell,  Majendie,  &c.,  is  shown  to  be  at  once  a  pla- 
giarism, an  inversion,  and  a  blunder,  associated  with  useless  experiments,  which  tliej 
have  neither  understood  nor  explained.  Being  the  first  volume  of  An  OEioixiL 
System  of  Physiology,  adapted  to  the  advanced  State  of  Anatomy. 

By  ALEXANDER  WALKER. 
Author  of  **  Physiognomy  founded  on  Physiology." 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  Cornhill. 
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GRANADA   AND  THE    ALHAMBRA. 

On  the  15th  of  October  will  be  published, 

JENNING'S  LANDSCAPE  ANNUAL,  for  1835,  or  Tourist  in 
Spain ;  commenciDg  with  the  Ancient  Moorish  Kingdom  of  Granada,  including 
he  Palace  of  the  Alharobra.  Illustrated  with  21  Engraved  Plates,  and  10  Woodcut 
Hgnettes,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  David  Roberts.  The  literary  department  by  Mr. 
'homas  Roscoe.  Bound  in  green  morocco,  price  11.  Is.  A  very  limited  number  ou 
>yal  8vo.,  India  proofs  of  the  Plates,  with  an  additional  set  of  Woodcuts  on  India 
aper,  bound  in  morocco,  price  9/.  I2j.  6d. 

This  day  is  Published, 

The  PROOF  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  above;  engraved  by  the 

lost  eminent  Artists,  from  Drawings  by  I)avid  Roberts. 

Proofs  on  India  Paper,  before  Letter     •     •     •  £3      3     0 

Ditto,  with  Letters 2    12     6 

Ditto,  White  Proofs 1116 

The  Woodcut  Vignettes,  printed  on  India  paper,  price  5*.  6d, 

^  If  the  letter-press  of  the  volume  be  equal  to  its  illustrations  it  will  have  no  rival 
vorthy  of  being  named  in  the  same  breath  with  it  this  year." — Otd  England, 

London :  Robert  Jennings  and  Co.,  62,  Cheapside. 


In  a  neat  pocket- volume,  price  3s.  6d, 

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  with  an  Appen- 
dix,  containing  a  Series  of  useful  Phrases,  relative  to  different  Nations,  Profes- 
lions,  &c.  By  JOHN  BRAMSEN,  Professor  of  the  German  Language  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  ;  and  Author  of  Travels  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece ;  and  of 
Eiemarks  on  the  North  of  Spain,  &c. 

Parker,  Oxford ;  Richter  and  Co.,  Black  and  Co.,   Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 


Early  in  November  will  be  published,  price  ^U,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco, 

THE  BIBLICAL  KEEPSAKE,  consisting  of  thirty-two  Landscape 
Illustrations  representing  the  most  remarkable  places  mentioned  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  made  from  original  sketches  taken  on  the  spot.  F^iigraved  by  W.  and  £. 
Linden.  With  descriptions  of  the  Plates,  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Chapters  in 
the  Bible.    By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  HARTWELL  HORNE,  B.D. 

*^*  The  above  Work  consists  entirely  of  the  first  Eight  Numbers  already  published 
of  Finoen's  Illustrations,  bound  in  One  Volume. 

London :  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street ;  sold  also  by  Charles  Tilt,  Fleet-street. 
Just  received,  and  to  be  had  of  all  Booksellers, 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW,   No.  85,    for  October, 
price  6$.  sewed. 

The  CHRISTIAN   EXAMINER  and  GENERAL   REVIEW, 

So.  64,  for  September,  price  35.  sewed. 

Richard  James  Kennett,  Agent,  who  will  forward  Coraraunications,  Advertisements, 
and  Books  for  Review,  intended  for  either  of  the  above  Journals.  The  Biblical 
Repository,  American  Jurist,  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator,  &c.  &c.  also 
received  with  regularity.     Catalogue  of  American  Books,  gratis. 

Kennett,  59,  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  London. 
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FOREIGN  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY. 

Just  Pablished,  price  4s.,  boards, 

WACEY'S  CATALOGUE  of  bis  FOREIGN  CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY,  containing  neaily  6000  Volumes  of  every  Department  of  Cod- 
tjnental  Literatare  of  new  and  interesting  Works  to  "die  present  thne,  psrticiilarly  tboie 
of  French  and  German. 

Terms  to  be  had  at  4,  Old  Broad  Street,  Royal  Exchange*  and  T.  Boosey  IcCo^ 

28,  Holies  Street,  Cayeodish  Square. 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY. 

In  the  course  of  Publication,  neatly  printed,  in  post  8vo.,  with  Portrait  and  Fac-smiii^ 

Autographs,  price  7s.  each  Vdome. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY,  conducted  by 
Jared  Sparks.  Vols.  I.  and  XL  contain  the  lives  of  Grenerai  Stark;  C-B. 
Brown,  the  Novelist ;  General  Montgomery  ;  General  Ethan  Allen ;  Alexander  Wil- 
son, the  Ornithologist ;  and  Captain  John  Smith,  the  early  Navigator. 

Richard  James  Kennett,  59,  Greet  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  who  oontinon 
to  receiye  Monthly  Supplies  of  all  the  best  American  Poblicauons  in  the  Tarious 
branches  -of  literature.    Catalogues  gratis. 

Published  diis  day,  price  10s.  6d.,  iUnstrated  by  174  Figures, 

A  MANUAL  OF  MINERALOGY,  comprehending  the  more  re- 
cent Discovertt^  in  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 

By  ROBERT  ALLAN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.  M.G.S.L.  &c. 
Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh ;  and  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 


Second  Edition  Enlarged  and  Corrected,  in  8vo.,  price  7s. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  applied  to  the  Preter- 
vation  of  Health,  and  to  the  Improvement  of  Physical  and  Mental  EdocatioB. 
By  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;.  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 

In  post  8vo.,  price  7;.  6d, 

NECESSITY  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION,  as  a  National  Ob- 
ject, with  Hints  on  the  Treatment  of  CRIMINALS. 

By  JAMES  SIMPSON,  Esq.,  Advocate. 

"  To  tiiese  reasoners  (against  Popular  Education)  we  say,  read  this  book.  We 
have  read  many  books,  which  beget  feelings  of  elevation  and  pride  for  the  dignity  of 
man,  which  improve  him  morally  and  socially,  but  never  any,  no,  not  one,  which  lets 
in  such  a  flood  of  hope  for  the  future  terrekrial  improvement  and  bi^jMness  of  the 
universal  s|)ecies." 

"  It  must  become  the  text  book  of  all  enlightened  educationists." — Monthly  Bemew. 

"  His  thoughts  form  themselves  into  words  with  the  precision  and  brilliancj  of 
crystallization.'' — Metropolitan  Magazine. 

"  The  humane  and  intelligent  must  hail  such  a  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Simpson  witb  i 
pure  and  unmixed  delight." — Glasgow  Free  Press. 

Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  I^ngman  and  Co.,  London. 
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EDUCATION. 

AN  English  Protestant  Gentleman,  settled  at  Vienna,  takes  two 
papils  to  be  prepared  for  the  University,  the  Array,  or  tbe  Etst  Indm  Com- 
pSDj's  Senrice.  Tbe  situation  of  this  city  affords  many  facilities  both  for  die  aoquire- 
aent  of  Janguages,  and  of  correct  views  of  the  relations  the  Ttrioas  States  of  Eorope 
bear  to  each  other.  The  course  of  Instruction,  continued  through  the  requisite  number 
of  years,  includes  the  French,  German,  and  Italian,  besides  ^  Classical  Languages, 
which  latter  are  taught  with  the  Englisli  pronunciation,  MathenwCics,  the  most  modem 
view  of  history  and  science  in  general.  Drawing,  Music,  Dandng,  Fencing,  and  Kiding. 
Natural  Philosophy,  Cherorstry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Classical  Antiquities,  being 
taught  by  highly  celebrated  professors  at  the  University,  who  have  splendid  cabinets 
at  their  command,  the  pupils  have  the  advantage  of  attending  the  lectures  on  these 
subjects.  The  pupils,  residing  under  the  careful  observation  of  a  retired  family,  will 
be  exempted  from  exposure  to  the  usual  evils  of  a  large  city  ;  while  the  strictest  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  both  to  ttieir  health  and  murals.  Farther  particulars  may  be  obtained 
of  George  B.  Whitaker,  Esq.,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London;  Edward  Willan,  Esq.,  Bpld 
Street,  Liverpool ;  and  R.  Uadell,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

PUBLISHED  BT  WILLIAM  PICKERING,  57,  CHANCERY  LANS,  LOWDON. 

In  4  vols,  crown  Bvo.,  price  iL  8s.,  just  published, 

ORLANDO  FURIOSO  DI  ARIOSTO,  with  Notes  and  lUustra- 
tions,  and  a  Memoir  in  English.     By  ANTONIO  PANIZZI,  Esq. 

In  5  vols,  crown  8vo.,  price  SL 

ORLANDO  INNAMORATO  DI  BOIARDO,  with  an  Introduc- 

tory  Essay,  Notes,  and  Illustrations  in  English.    By  ANTONIO  PANIZZI,  Esq. 

In  5  vols,  crown  Svo.,  price  1^  lit.  6d. 

IL  DECAMERONE  DI  BOCCACCIO,  con  un  Discorso  Critico. 

Pa  UGO  FOSCOLO. 

*^*  The  same,  with  ten  beautiful  Illustratians  by  Stothard,  tL  19<.  6d. 

In  1  vol.  crown  Bvo.,  price  12s. 

DISCORSO  SUL  TESTO,   e  su  le  opinione  prevalent!  intorno 

alia  Storia  e  ella  emendazione  critica  della  Commedia  di  Dante. 

Da  UGO  FASCOLO. 

DANTE  LA  DIVINA  COMMEDIA.     Miniature  Edition,  2  vols. 

48mo.  with  Portrait,  beautifully  printed,  10s. 

TASSO,  LA  GERUSALEMME  LIBERATA.     Miniature  Edi- 

tion,  3  vols.  48mo.  with  Portrait,  printed  uniform  with  the  above,  price  lOs. 

PETRARCA  LE  REINE.     Miniature  Edition,  48nio.  with  Por- 
trait, printed  uniform  with  the  above,  price  6s, 


NEW  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 

Handsomely  printed  in  8vo.,  price  14s.  boards, 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  American  Continent  to  the  present  time,  by  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 
Vol.  I.  to  be  completed  in  four  or  five  volumes. 

Richard  James  Kennett,  No.  59,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  London. 
Of  whom  may  be  had,  gratis,  a  Catalogue  of  American  Works,  at  affixed  prices. 
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THE  MEW  PATENT  BEAVER  HATS,21<. 

Combine  eterj  itDpraTcnwnl  of  tbe  list  hBlf  i^nti;, 

do  nol  ipol  wkh  rain,  and  from  their  ligbtneu  aisvaU 

adapled  for  the  East  Indiea,  and  other  Harm  clliaaiet. 

Merchants  sapplied  on  the  belt  l«rmi. 

ROBERT  FRANKS  &  Co. 

SoJe  FBleiiteeiand  Manafacturen, 

110,  Regent  Street,  and  61,  Red  Croas  Street,  LoDdoL 


WE  recommend  to  persons  afflicted  with  that  dangerous  and  paia- 
ful  diteaie.HERNIA,  Ike  TRUSSES  of  Mr.COLES'g  invention,  of  S.  Cbm^ 
Crou,  (TruM'awker  to  bis  Miijeit^'i  forces,)  from  the  numeroua  teiliiuoniala  boniet* 
tlw  excellence  and  sinipliciC;  of  hi9  Patent  by  the  fint  practitioner!  io  Snrierj.  !■■ 
duding  man;  cases  of  actaal  cure  published  in  Coles's  Gaieile.  It  is  grati^ingH 
find  that  Mr.  Coiea  bas  discuTered  a  self  resisting  iDolioD  totally  distinct  from  aU  utbtf 
plaaa.  whereby  the  ticlimsof  this  distressing  maJady  are  reacued  from  tlieir  Miffctiap. 
The  Gaielte  (a  single  letter)  will  be  aent,  gratis,  to  any  part  of  the  world.  IcHol 
must  be  puit  ^d. 

*,■  Read  the  caaeof  William  Cobbett,  Etq.  M.P.  pubUabed  in  Boyle'a  ConnGaiile. 

His  Majesty'i  Leiten  Patent  haa  recently  been  granted  to  Mr.  Coles  for  a  me<liatH 
Band,  wliich  positively  cures  Rbeunialism,  Lumbago,  Cramp,  &c.  &c.  The  Band  ii 
worn  near  the  pari  affected,  and  may  be  remoTed  at  pleasure.  A  great  pablic  fane. 
tionary  connected  with  oiis  of  our  London  Hospitala,  whose  caae,  to  use  hii  ova  a- 
presiion,  had  baffled  every  medicine  that  iru  quack  and  every  medecine  Ibtl  wu  not 
(|uack,  haa  sent  Hr.  Coles  bis  written  lestimoiiials,  wbicEi  may  be  teen  at  3,  Cbiti^ 
Cruai,  wherein  he  ndinila  that  Mr.  Cdes'a  Rheumatic  Bands  have  completely  lubdieJ 
Ui  disease,  and  be  declared  that  there  was  not  a  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earlh  «fcs 
bad  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  another  Iban  he  bad  to  Mr.  Coles.  My  Lord  St4- 
mersdale  bad  ■  Coachman  who  was  suffering  a  martyrdom  to  the  abore  cocnpluat 
declared,  uhen  lie  called  to  pay  Hi.  Coles,  that  ere  be  bad  wom  Coles's  Rbeoaitic 
Bund  five  days  be  was  more  free  from  pain  than  he  bad  been  in  the  preceding  £ie 

t4.t  Tbe  bargain  in  each  case  «a>  NO  CURE  NO  FAY. 


ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  FORTY  YEARS,  at  4,  Holbom  aide  of  Blootnbat; 
Square,  for  the  aale  of  Shining.  Sheeting.  Household  and  Table  Linrn,  mannfactuMl 
wlibout  any  adiniilure,  from  pure  Flai,  and  sold  in  any  quaality.  Whole  Piecet  at 
the  Factor's  Prices, 

THE  IRISH  LINEN  COMPANY  beg  leave  to  state  that  die 
above  House  Is  their  only  Establishment.  Purchasers  are  requeued  tol^eaolic^ 
dial  since  the  diisolulion  of  the  IRISH  LINEN  BOARD,  vast  quanUlies  of  Sliirtu^ 
Bed  and  Table  Linen,  made  from  an  admiiture  of  Cotton  and  Flax,  are  constantly  m- 
poned  from  Ireland  into  ibis  country,  and  vended  to  the  Pablic  as  genuine  Linen  ClMb. 
Such  Fabrii'itiuns  are  not,  and  never  will  be  sold  at  tliis  Esubluhment;  and  tbe  Pubic 
may  rely  upcm  being  supplied  with  real  FLAXEN  CLOTH,  the  same  as  that  Bid  at 
tiiis  House  for  upwards  of  Thirty  Years,  at  greatly  reduced  price*.  He  FsrdaMe 
Money  relumed  should  any  fault  appear.  Good  Bills  and  Bank  of  Ireland  Hoim 
taken  iu  payment.— Country  and  Town  Orders  ptinctaallj  attcndeal  la,  by 

JOHN  DONOVAN,  4.  Bloonubnry  Sqinir.  Agnl. 
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FULLER'S  FREEZING  MACHINE,  by  which  different  Ices, 
from  one  to  Twelve  Quarts,  can  be  made  in  a  few  Minutes,  and  repeated  at 
often  as  required.  The  Frbezino  Affaratus,  by  which  Cream  and  Water  lots 
can  be  made  by  Artificial  Process;  also,  the  Ice  PresebvbRi  in  which  Ice  can  be 
kept  three  weeks  in  the  warmest  seasons,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  opening  the  ice- 
hmmwt,  eicept occasnoaHy.  Icb  Piili,  for  tcing  wine,  water,  and  btttter,  and  Fftns«. 
IWG  PowDBB  of  matefalefls  qnafity. 

The  above  Articles  of  Scientific  Discovery  may  be  seen  only  at  the  Manulfictorj* 
Jermyn  Street,  six  doors  from  St.  James's  Street,  London. 


HAIR  RESTORED. 

BRITISH  CONSUL'S  OFFICE,  Philadelphia.  Know  all  perrons 
to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  that  I,  Gilbert  Robertson,  Esq.,  his  dritanbic 
Majesty's  Consul,  do  nereby  certify,  that  R.  Warton,  Esq.  (who  attests  to  the  efficacy 
of  OLDRIDGE's  BALM  of  COLUMBIA,  in  RESTORING  HAIR,)  Is  Mayor  of 
this  City,  and  that  M.  Randall,  Esq.  is  Prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Irleas, 
to  both  whose  signatures  full  faith  and  credit  is  due.  I  further  certify,  that  I  am  per- 
ionally  acquainted  with  J.  L.  Inglis,  Esq.  another  of  the  signers,  and  that  he  is  a  person 
of  great  respectability,  and  that  I  heard  him  express  his  unqualified  approbation  of  the 
efiects  of  Oldridge's  Bafan  in  restoring  his  Hair.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of 
afiee,  at  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  Dec.  29, 1823. 

(Signed)    GILBERT  ROBERTSON. 

Oklridge's  Balm  causes  whiskers  and  eyebrows  to  grow,  prevents  the  hair  from  tnni* 
iaff  g<^*  ^^<1  ^^^  ^^  application  makes  it  curl  beautOully,  trees  it  from  scurf,  and  stopa 
it  Irom  falling  ofiT.  Abandance  of  Certificates  from  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability 
in  England  are  shown  by  the  Proprietors,  C.  &  A.  Oldridge,  1,  Wellington-street, 
Strand,  London,  where  the  Balm  is  sold,  and  by  all  respectable  Perfamers  &  Medicine 
Vendors.    Price  3s.  6d.  6s.  &  lis.  per  Bottle. 

N.  B.  Thejp'oblic  are  requested  to  be  on  their  guard  agunst  Cooatcrfeit8.-o>A9k  for 
Oldbidob's  Balm,  1,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  London. 


THIRD  PATENT  FOR  THE  PERRYAN  PEN. 

INDIA-RUBBER-SPRING  PEN,  superior  in  flexibility  to 
the  Quill,  Nine  with  Holder fs.  6d» 

Fountain  Pen,  warranted  to  write  more  than  Fifty  Lines  with  one  dip  of  Inkf 

Nine  with  Holder .^ 3j.  Od, 

All  the  other  sorts  of  the  Perrylan  Pens  at  the  usual  prices.— Sold  by  all  Stationeri 
and  Dealers  in  Metallic  Pens,  and  at  the  Manufactory,  37,  Red  Lion  Square,  London* 

— ^^—  »  ■  ■  ■       ■     ■  ■  ■  ■  I  HI      I  ■■        I  I  I     ■ 

PORTABLE  WATER  CLOSETS.  CAUTION  :-^R0BEBT 
WISS  respectfully  acquaints  his  Friends  and  the  Public  in  general,  that  the 
Manufactory  for  the  PATENT  PORTABLE  WATER  CLOSETS  is  remoyed  froa 
Fleet  Street  to  38,  Charmg  Cross.  R.  W.  also  begs  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
Poblic  a  Water  Closet  for  fixing  on  a  new  construction,  requiring  no  cistern  above,  the 
whole  apparatus  being  enclosed  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  Seat.  These  are  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  Country  and  exportation,  are  easily  fixed,  and  at  half  the  usoal 
expense.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  impose  imitations,  but  of  a 
more  complicated  construction,  R.  W.  requests  those  iutending  to  purchase  the  original 
and  much  approved  "  Patent  Self-Acting  Portable  Water  Closets,*'  to  observe,  that 
they  are  manufactured  and  sold  only  at  38,  Charing  Cross,  near  the  Admiralty. 

Plumber's  Work  of  every  description  neatly  and  expeditiously  performed. 
NO.  XXVHL  b 


18  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  HAIR. 
ri^E  delightful  and  fiascinating  charms  incident  to  a  Fine  Head  oi 

Jl  hair,  is  absolutely  essential  to  perfection  of  beaat y  in  either  sex.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted,  that,  like  many  things  the  most  estimated,  the  Hair,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  it 
often  the  first  attribute  of  decline  in  health  and  appearance ;  when  such  is  the  case,  the 
sufferer  naturally  looks  around  for  some  tried  invention,  the  result  of  long  and  toibome 
•tudy,  to  arrest  Decay's  effacing  fingers. 

Of  all  the  Inventions  for  preserving  and  decorating  the  Hair,  long-tried  public  apprbba* 
tion  has  for  many  years  awarded  the  palm  to 

ROWIkAND's  Celebrated  MACASSAR  ODL 

Its  singular  efficacious  virtues--of  stopping  and  preventing  all  weakness  and  decay  of  the 
Hair — is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  by  an  intelligent  Public  to  •need  much  comment; 
while  its  regular  application  subdues  all  relaxing  tendencies,  and  promotes  a  quick  sod 
vigorous  growth  of  beautiful  and  curly  Hair  that  lasts  to  the  latest  period  of  human  life. 

It  is  a  proud  satisfaction  to  the  Proprietors,  on  the  increased  numbers  of  high  Testiroo* 
nlals  they  are  daily  receiving  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  of  the  wonderful  efficacy  of  this  Oil 
To  PREVENT  vile  imposition  ATTENTION  to  the  following  is  solicited. 
THE  LOWEST  PRICE  of  the  ORIGINAL  MACASSAR,  or  ROWLAND'* OIL, 
Is  5i.  6d,  per  Bottle.  The  Label  has  the  words  **  Rowland's  Macassar  Oil,"  and  between 
those  words  arc  the  same  words  minutely  and  coriously  engraved  twenty-four  times,  also 
the.  Name  and  Address  in  Red  on  Lace-work, 

A,  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden, 

Countersigned,  Albx.  Rowlahd. 
AU  others  are  Fraudu 

ALSO, 

ROWLAND'S   KALYDOR, 

Prepared  from  the  most  beautiful  Exotics,  and  warranted  PERFECTLY  INNOCENT, 
yet  possessing  properties  of  surprising  energy;  it  eradicates  all  CUTANEOUS  ERUP- 
TIONS, PIMPLES,  SPOTS,  REDNESS,~&c.  gradually  producing  a  delicate,  clear  and 
soft  SKIN;  transforms  even  the  most  SALLOW  COMPLEXION  into  RADIANT 
WHITENESS,  realixing  delicate  WHITE  NECI(,  HANDS  and  ARMS,  and  impart- 
ing  a  beautiful  Juvenile  Bloom  to  the  Complexion  ;  successfully  renders  HARSH 
and  ROUGH  SKIN  beautifully  soft,  smooth  and  even,  and  imparts  to  the  FACE,  NECK 
and  ARiVlS  a  healthy  and  juvenile  Bloom. 

Affords  soothing  relief  TO  LADIES  nursing  their  offspring,  reduces  the  roost  violent 
Inffttromation,  and  is  warranted  perfectly  innoxious  to  the  most  delicate  Lady  or  InfanU 

GENTLEMEN  after  SHAVING,  will  find  it  allay  the  irritating  and  smarting  pain,  a6d 
render  the  Skin  smooth  and  pleasant.    Price  4f.  6d.,  and  8j.  6d,  per  Bottle,  Duty  included. 

%*  To  prevent  Imposition,  the  Name  and  Address  of  the  Proprietors,  as  under,  ii 
ENGRAVED  ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  STAMP  affixed  over  the  Cork  of  each  Boitle. 
AU  others  are  tpurious. 

Of  all  Discoveries  tending  to  the  enhancement  of  Personal  Attraction  of  either  Sex, 

ROVrXaANB'S     ODONTO 

PEARL  DENTIFRICE. .  . 

Ranks  in  the  highest  class,  and  has  particularly  acquired  the  patronage  of  the  Faculty  ind 
tlic  Nobility.  This  justly  celebrated  Dentifrice  is  a  combinement  of  oriental  herbal  medi- 
cartient,  forming  an  efficient  VEGETABLE  WHITE  POWDER,  Anti-scorbutic,  and  of 
potent  efficacy,  though  mild  in  operation,  as  a  thorough  extenninator  of  existing  diseases 
to  which  the  Teeth  and  Gums  are  liable,  rendering  the  former  perfectly  sound,  arraj^inKto 
pure  whiteness,  and  fixing  firmly  in  their  sockets— producing  a  Beautiful  set  of  ]?EARLY 
TEETH,  and  endowing  ttie  breath  with  fragrancy  at  once  delightful  and  salabrioos. 
Price  &.  9d.  per  Box,  duty  included.  Each  Box  has  the  Name  and  Address  on  tk 
Government  Stamp—**  A.  Rowland  and  Son,  20,  Hatton  Garden." 

ROWLAND'S  ALSANA  EXTRACT, 

For  immediately  relieving  the  most  violent  Tooth- Ache,  Gum  Boils,  Swelled  Face,  ifc. :  it  u 
also  an  excellent  Stomachic,  in  cases  of  Flatulency,  Spasmodic  Affections,  fy,  aud  gives 
instantaneous  relief.     Price  2«.  9d.— 4«.  6d.— and  10s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

ROWLAND'S  CERELiEUM,  for  the  Headach. 

An  infallible,  instantaneous  and  permatient  Reliever  of  the  roost  inveterate  Vertigo,  bf 
external  application.  ROWLAND'S  CEREL^EUM  will  be  uniformly  found  to  exceed 
even  the  most  sanguine  expectation.     In  Bottles  at  2s.  9d,  each. 

THE  ABOVE  ARTICLES  ARE  SOLD  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS, 

*'A.  ROWLA^li  &  SO^,  ^Q,  ^hjt^ci^  Garden/' 

Afui,  by  their  Appointment, h\)  mott  Perjumeri  uni  mcd\cVn)tV«iiA«c\» 
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VALUABLE  WORKS 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

OR  IN  COURSE  OF  PUBLICATION,  BY 

ADOLPHUS  RICHTER  and  Co. 

so,  SOHO  SQUARE, 

fUCCSSSORS  TO  MESSRS.  TREUTTEL  AND  WURTZ,  AND  RICHTBR* 


PROFESSOR  KLATTOWSKFS  WORKS. 


SECOND  EDITION, 

D  Two  Volomes  (1080  pages),  with  Five  engraved  Plates  of  German  Caligraphy, 

price  £\,  Is.,  bound  in  cloth, 

Dedieqted,  with  permUsion,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England, 

THE 

GERMAN  MANUAL  FOR  SELF-TUITION. 

By  WILLIAM  KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, 

ProfeMor  of  the  German  and  Northern  Languages  and  Literature,  in  London. 


II. 
In  the  Press,  a  Second  Edition,  entirely  revised  and  simplified,  of 

A 

COMPREHENSIVE  GRAMMAR 

OP 

rHE    GERMAN    LANGUAGE, 

CONDENSED 

IN  TWO  SYNOPTICAL  TABLES. 
Br  WILLIAM   KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI, 

Price  ds. ;  on  doth,  6s. ;  with  case,  7s. 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

THE  FOLLOWV^G  GHUMAN  ItEADING  BOOKS  IN  THE  PRESS. 

III. 

THE  GERMAN  PROSE  READER. 

No.  l,f  COITTAININe 

UNDINE; 

With  a  Tramlatiott  of  all  d^cult  Word*  and  Phrasa, 
By  W.  KLAUER.KLATTOWSKI. 

WITH 

AN  ENGRAVING  FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  PAINTING  BY  RETZSCE 

Price  5s,,  boond  in  cloth. 

lY. 

THE  GERMAN  DRAMATIC  READER, 

No«  h,  CONTAINING 

DIE  DEUTSCHEN  KLEINSTADTER; 

WITH  EXPLANATORY  NOTES, 

And  a  TrwMUUum  (^da  difficult  Wwds  and  PhroHi. 

By  W.  KLAUER-KLATTOWSKI. 

Price  4».|  boand  in  doth* 
V. 

THE  GERMAN  DRAMATIC  READER, 

No.  11.^  CONTAINING 

DER  VIERUNDZ WANZIGSTE  FEBRUAR; 

WITH  EXPLANATORY  NOTES, 

And  a  Translation  of  all  difficult  Words  and  Phrases, 

By  W.  KLAUER.KLATTOWSKI. 

Price  in  cloth,  Ss.  6d. 


VI. 

PROFESSOR  ROSETTI, 

OK  THE  ANTIPAPAL  SPIRIT  OP  THE  ITAlIAN  CLASSICS. 
Sullo  BPIRITO  ANTIPALE  che  prodiMse  la  RIFORMA,  e  sulk 

segreta  inflaenza  cli'  eseicito  nella  letteraturo  d'  Italia  come  risalta  da  molti  saoi  Clu- 
sici,  e  specialmente  da  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boccacdo;  DisqoiBliiom.    8?o.    16i. 


BT  A.  &1CHTBB  AND  GO. 

VII. 

PART  VII.    Price  2ls. 
or 

FLORA  BOREALI-AMERICANA; 

OR  THE 

BOTANY  OP  THE  NORTHERN  PARTS 

OF 

BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICA. 

BY 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOPER,  LL.D,  F.R-A.  and  L.S. 

TIU. 
Part  I.  in  Qvo.  price  5s»  of  a 

KBBBJSW  aRAMBIAR^ 

DESIGNED  FOR    THE  USE  OF  SCHOOLS 

AND 

STUDENTS  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

BT 

CHRISTOPHER  LEO, 

Teacher  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  Cambridge. 

IX. 

NATIONAL  AND  SOCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Price  5«, 

WITH  A  HIGHLY  FINISHED  PORTRAIT  AND  VIEW  OF  THE 

CASTLE    OF  SPEILBERG, 

TBDB   DUTXBB    OF   MAIT, 

BY  SILVIO  PELLICO, 

Niih  his  Life,  and  Additions  to  his '  *  Ten  Yean'  Imprisonment/ '  from  his  Fellow  Captivt 

Maroncelli.    From  the  Italian^ 

BY    THOMAS    ROSCOE, 

Author  of  the  "  Landtwape  Annual/'  EdHor  of  the  "  English,  Italian,  German,  and 

Spanish  Novelists,  with  biographical  Notices." 

X. 

UTTU3  JACK«    BY  BOL  SKBNE« 

DAY'S  HISTORY  OF  LITTLE  JACK,  IN  FRENCH  AND  ENGLJ^H. 

By  p.  O.    SKENE. 

l^mo.  boards  4s,.6di 


WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED 

XI* 

In  one  Volume  folio,  with  131  Lithographic  Plates,  Price  61, 16f.  Qd,  in  extra  Clothboardi, 

VIEWS  AND  DESCRIPTIONS 

CYCLOPIAN,  OB  PELASGIC  REMAINS 

IN  GREECE  AND  ItALY, 

WITH 

CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  A  LATER  PERIOD; 

FROM  DRAWINGS  BY  THE 

LATE   EDWARD   DODWELL,  Esq.  F.S.A. 

And  Member  of  several  Foreign  Academies. 

INTENDED  A8  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  HIS 

CLASSICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  TOUR  IN  GREECE, 

DURING  THE  YEARS  1801, 1805,  AND  1806. 

XIT. 
Price  Fifteen  Shillings  each,  folio, 

Fasc.  3,  4,  5, 

OF 

ICONOGRAFIA 

BELLA 

FAUNA      ITALIC  A, 

DI 

CARLO  LUCIANO  BONAPARTE, 

Principe  di  Musignano. 

XIII. 
P,art$  XV.  to  XVIJI.  price  £\. :  1«.  ine^  «f . 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OP 

INDIAN  ZOOLOGY, 

CONSISTING  OF  COLOURED  PLATES 

OF 

KEW  or  HITHERTO  UNFIGURED  INDIAN  ANIMALSi 

FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF 

MAJOR-GENERAL  HARDWICKE, 

SELECTED  AND  ARRANGED  BY 

JOHN   EDWARD   GRAY. 

***  Two  more  Parts  will  complete  the  Work; 


BY  A.  RICHTER  AND  CO. 

XIV. 

In  a  neat  pocket  Vol.  price  Si.  6d.  sewed, 

^  GUIDE  TO  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE, 

Especially  compiled  for  Persons  who  wish  to  study  the 

ELEMENTS  OF  THAT  LANGUAGE, 

Without  the  Assistance  of  a  Teacher, 

BY  J.  BRAMSEN, 

Professor  of  the  German  Language  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Author  of  Travel* 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Ureece>  and  of  Remarks  on  the  North  of  Spain,  &c. 

XV, 

ROIVBOTHAM'S 

NEW  AND  EASY  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  THfi 

FRENCH    GENDERS 

in  a  few  hours.    18mo.  price  Is. 
XVI. 

TABULA  PHILOLOGICA, 

EXHIBITING  THE 

RADIATIONS  OF  ALL  KNOWN  LANGUAGES 

IN  THE  FIVE  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD, 

TO  THE 

Amount  of  nearly  Two  Thousand  Five  Hundred,  including  Dialects, 

By  V.  G  ALLI,  Member  of  the  Arcadia  of  Rome,  &c. 

On  a  large  Sheet,  price  2^  2«« 

XVII. 

NAPOLEON. 

POEME. 

EN  DIX  CHANTS. 

Two  Vols,  in  8vo.    Fran9ais^Itarien.    Prix,  cartonn6  16s. 

<*  Thii  18,  tn  many  respects,  so  remarkable  a  pablication,  that  we  do  hot  hesitate  td 
mvite  the  especial  attention  of  the  literary  world  to  its  perusal.  Independently  of  its 
curious  and  interesting  features,  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  must 
render  it  the  chosen  of  every  library,"  &c — JUurary  Gatettn 


WORKS  RBCEKTLT  FUBL»EED 

XVIII. 

SPIRITUAL  REFOBM  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

4 

DIVARICATION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

f^ INTO         ■'  \ 

DOCTRINE  HISTORY 

WOBP  OF  GOD  WORD  OF  MAN . 

By  THOMAS  WIRGMAN,  ESQ. 

In  One  Volume  8vo.  price  II,  U.  elegantly  printed  by  F.  Shoberl,  Jun.  with  Gold 
Titles  and  numerous  erobeHishmtntf;  iacladiiig  a  voiqvf  ^^imen  of  art,  representing 
The  Crucifixion,  and  a  Coloured  Diagram,  illustrating  those  important  notions, 
Time  and  Eternity,  the  nature  of  tha  connexion  between  Stml  and  Body,  dispUjm| 
fti  a  glance — even  to  the  infant  mind — the  whole  Christian  Scheme  of  the  TAnity  ^ 
the  Godhead, 

The  Work  had  no  looaer  appeared  (haa  it  wm  out  of  print.  This  circumstance  has 
induced  the  Author  to  bestow  unlimited  pains  apd  expense  to  improve  the  present 
edition.  In  all  cases  where  conclusions  only  were  drawn  he  has  here  supplied  argu- 
ments, with  a  view  of  removing  every  possible  objection  as  to  conciseness,  and  so  to 
establish  the  principle  of  '*  DIVARICATION  *^  that  no  being  gifted  with  Reason 
can  dissent  from  the  Doctrine  taught  by  ourSaviour.  Thus  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
The  Rationality  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  The  Truth  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  ai'e  establisl^d  Ibr  ^veir ;  all  ground  for  religlouf  dispute  is  removed,  all 
Sects  are  annihilated;  and  ONE  UNIVERSAL  RELIGION,  consisting  of  the  pure 
Morality  taught  by  Christ,  shall  bless  the  earth  with  its  benign  influence — an  absolute 
p^  of  llie  certainty  of  tho  fulfilment  of  the  Pcopho^y,  th»(<^<  Th^  Ooap^  sMU  W 
preached  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

AUOf  by  the  iame  Author, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

IN  ENGLISH  AND  FRBMOH,  W17H  A  MAP  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  same  in  English  and  German,  8vo.  6s,  This  work  is  called  "  A  Britub 
Euclid  "  from  its  close  reasoning  and  logical  deductions* — A  few  remaining  copies  of 
KANrS  PHILOSOPHY,  4to.  II, 

>  PRIVAT£  COtJRSE  OF 

TWELVE  DEMONSTRATIVE  LECTURES, 

EXPLANATORY  OF  THE 

PRINCIPI.E   or    <*  DIVARICATION,** 

WILL  BE  DELIVEREP  BY  THE  AUIHOR. 

Cards  may  be  had  on  aj^Ucation  to  ike  Fublitheis. 


BT  A.  BICaTWR  Aim  OOu 

XIX. 

No.  XXVII. 

OP 

THE  FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

Si9  ShilUfigi, 

Contents. — I.  Madame  de  Stael. — II,  Military  History  of  Germany  daring  the 
Sixteenth  Century.— III.  Ceutral  Asia.— IV.  The  Present  School  of  Architectare  in 
Germany. — V.  Dumas's  Travelling  Impressions. — VI.  Goethe's  Posthumous  Works. — 
VII.  Dutch  Popajar  Songs.^VilL  French  Commerciai  Policy;  New  Customs 
Law. — IX.  Pbcenicians  and  Carthaginians. — X.  Encyclopedic  des  Gens  da  Monde.— 
Miscellaneous  Litecary  Intelligence  from  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Russia, 
Switjerland,  kc,  &c. 

POPULAR  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  IN  FRENCH. 


BNCYCI.OPBDZB  DES  QENS  IVU  BKOMIUB^ 

De  toutes  les  Connaissances  n^cessaires,  utiles,  on  agr^ables,  dans  la  Vlt  Sooidty  et 
relatives  aax  S^ences,  nux  I^ettres,  aux  Arts,  k  I'Histoire,  a  U  G^grsphie,  |tc* 

AVEC  DES  NOTICES 

Bar  lei  pcincipale^  Families  ffisUnriques  et  sar  les  Personnaget  les  plus  c^Mbtas^  BMrts 

€t  vivants; 

ComposS  par  une  Soci^t^  de  Savants,  de  LiUerateoM,  et  d'  Artistea,  Fran9ftit  el 

Strangerjs, 

Partt  L  to  VL  in  Qvo,  each  65. 

'*  We  are  ashamed  to  say  that  the  best  historical  and  critical  sketch  of  English  lite- 
rature to  the  present  day,  is  io  be  found  in  this  French  article,  (in  Part  II.)  written 
by  M.  Spacb.  It  is  rapid,  but  minute,  and  generally  faithful." — Liverpool  Joumalt 
Oct.  teth^ 

XXI. 

I 

In  One  Volume,  12mo.  price  7i. 

THE  SOURCES 
or 

HEALTH  AND   DISEASE 

IN  COMKUNITIES; 

OB, 

ELEMENTARY  VIEWS  OF  "HYGIENE," 

Illustrating  its  Importance  to  Legislators,  Heads  of  Families,  &c. 

By  henry  BELINAYE,  Esq. 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  &c. 


WOltKS  RSCfiNTLT  PUBLISfiED 

XXII. 

FRENCH    FAMILY    LIBRARY. 

Just  published.  Volt.  XLI,  and  XLIL  Svo, 

Second  Series— UTERATITRE  &  POETRY: 

LE  SAGE— GIL  BLAS,  Vol.  III. 

AMD 

PIABLE  BOITEUX,  I.  Vol. 

Price  of  each  Volame,  handsomely  done  up  in  fancy  boards,  Ss,'6d,'f 

or  on  fine  paper,  4«.  6d» 

The  DRAMATIC  SERIES  is  now  complete  in  23  Vols. 

CONSISTING  OP 
MOLIERB^        7  VOls.^ 

CoRNEiLLE,  4  vols,  f  With  PortroU, 

Racine,        5  vols.  tSs.  6d.  per  Vol.  common  paper,  or  4s.  6d.Jine. 

-VOLTAIBB,     7  vols.  3 

Second  Series— UTERATirRS  &  POETRY. 

BoiLEAU^  3  vols.  Svo."^ 

J.  B.  Rousseau,  2  vols.  8vo.  j^,.  p    .    .. 

J.  Lafontaine,  Fables,  2  vols.  8vo.  „     Jy  ^^^i^T 

Voltaire,  Hbnriadb,  1  vol.  8vo.  >^  ^''  ^'^'  P"'  ^""^^ 

Poesies  Diverses,  3  vols.  I         ^T"^  JT"' 

■    ■■   Melanges  Littbbaires,  2  vols.    I        ^^  ^*'  ^^'  J^' 

— -—  CoNTES  ET  Romans,  2  vols.         J 

XXIII. 

A  FEW  REMARKS 

ON 

Mb*  HAYWARD'S  ENGLISH  PROSE  TRANSLATION 

OF 

GOETHE'S  FAUST, 

With  additional  observations  on  the  difficulty  of  translating  German  works  in  genenl 

BY  D.  BOILEAU. 
In  8vo.  price  38.  6d. 

kxiv. 

Th4  Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  royal  8vo.  with  Twenty  Plates,  elegantly  done  vp 

in  fancy  boards,  price  10s,  of 

THE  MOTHER'S  MANUAL; 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  MATRIMONIAL  ECONOMYi 

An  Essay  in  Verse.    By  F.  T.    With  the  Motto : 

"  £n  favear  do  badinage, 
Faites  grace  a  la  rabon." 


BY  A.  RICHTER  AND  CO. 

XXV. 

lit  One  VoL  9vo.  with  Maps,  Views,  and  other  lUuilrations^  price  lOf.  V> 

HISTORY  OF  THE 

EXTINCT   VOLCANOS 

OF  TH£ 

BASIN  OF  NEUWIED, 

ON  THE  LOWER  RHINE. 

By  SAMUEL  HIBBERT,  M.D.  &  F.R.S.  Ed. 

Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London;    Vice-President  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Scotland ;  Member  of  the  Physical  and  Medical  Society  of 

Heidelberg,  &c.  &c. 

XXVI. 

BIOGRAPHIC   GALLERY  OF   THE  LAST 
POLISH   REVOLUTION; 

Or,  ONE  HUNDRED  PORTRAITS  of  Individuals  who  acted  a  distingnished  part 
in  the  last  War  uf  Polish  Independence ;  accompanied  by  Litliographic  Fac-simiiea  of 
their  Handwriting,  and  a  Biographical  Notice,  in  French,  to  each  Portrait.  Bj 
JOSEPH  STRASZEWICZ. 

The  Work  will  be  completed  in  Twenty  Numbers,  each  Number  containing  Five 
Portraits,  with  Biographical  Letter-press,  in  French.  Nos.  I.  to  XVI.  are  now  pub- 
lished, and  the  others  will  appear  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight.  There  are  two  sites,  one 
in  folio,  on  India  paper,  with  Fac-si  miles  of  Signatures  at  foot,  price  of  each  Number 
41s. ;  and  the  other  in  large  8vo.  price  7«. 

XXVII. 

HISTORIC  SURVEY  of  GERMAN   POETRY,  interspersed 

with  various  Translations.    By  W.  TAYLOR,  of  Norwich.    3  vols.  8to.  price  H.  5f. 

XX  VIII. 
ELEMENTS  of  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY;  containing  a  Selection 

of  the  most  Remarkable  Events.  Arranged  in  a  Course  of  Lessons  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Young  Persons.  Translated,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  from  th« 
German  of  G.  G.  BREDOW,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  Author 
of  the  Tables  of  Literary  History,  &cc.    Neatly  printed  in  12mo*,  price  55. 

XXIX. 

APOLOGIE,  ou  DEFENSE  de  la  BIBLE :  dans  un  Cours  de 

Lettres  addresses  a  Thomas  Paine,  Auteur  de  TAge  de  la  Raison,  &c.  Par 
RICHARD  WATSON,  D.D.,  Ev^ue  de  LLANDAFF,  &c.  Tradoit  de  1* Anglais 
par  L.  J.  VENTOUILLAC.    12mo.    Price  4(.  boards. 

XXX. 

MEMORIALS'  of  COLUMBUS :  or  a  Collection  of  Authentic 

Documents  of  that  celebrated  Navigator;  now  first  published  from  the  Original  Manu- 
scripts, by  authority  of  the  Decurions  of  Genoa ;  preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  his  Life 
and  Dbcoveries.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  and  Italian.  In  8vo.,  with  a  Portrait 
aiid  tlngravings.    Price  18i. 


W0RX9  EKCEJSTTI^Y  PVBI^ISBED 

XXXIf 

PLANTS  ASIATICS   RARIORBS; 

OR, 

DESCRIPTIONS  AND  FIGURES 

OF  A  SELECT  NUMBER  OF 

UNPUBLISHED  EAST  INDIAN  PLANTS. 

Bj  N.  WALLICH,  M.  &  PH.  D.  &c.  &c. 

This  splendid  and  valuable  work  is  now  completed,  and  only  a  very  few  popies  remain 
for  sale.    Price,  bandfomely  half^boond,  96L 

WORK!^  ON  PHRENOLOGY  BY  DR.  SPURZHEIM. 

1.  ANATOMY  of  the  BRAIN.    With  Elevw  Plates.    8vo.   14«. 

Suppl^m^t.  8to.  Piales*  ^6dL 


^— ^»» » >  '  »■ 


2.  PHRENOLOGY,  or  the  DOCTRINE  of  tfee  MIND.    With 

a  Frontispiece  and  Fourteen  Engravings.    8vo.    16f. 

3.  PHILOSOPHICAL    PRINCIPLES   of    PHRENOLOGY. 

8vo.    7t. 

4.  OBSERVATIONS  on  INSANITY.    8vo.    7#. 

5.  ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  of  EDUCATION.   8vo.  U 

6.  PHRENOLOGY  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  PHYSIOG- 
NOMY :  Parti.  Characters;  with  Thirty- four  lithographic  Plates,  roy.  8vo.  22«. 

7.  EXAMINATION  of  the  OBJECTIONS  made  in  GREAT 

BRITAIN  against  PHRENOLOGY.    Ss. 

8.  A  SKETCH  of  the  NATURAL  LAWS  of  MAN.   l«ino.  «*. 

Such  persons  as  wish  to  have  a  practical  as  well  as  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  this 
Science,  are  invited  to  attend  the  gratuitoai  Lectures  of  J.  D.  Holm,  Esq.,  which  are 
delivered  every  Tburfday,  from  tfao  hoiin  of  Tv«o  UU  Fqv,  at  No.  1^  Noit^  Qi9im^, 
Bedford  Square. 

xxxm. 

In  One  Vol,  12mo.  price  6s.  hoards^ 

AN  INQUIRY 

INTO  TffB 

STATE  OF  SLAVERY  AMONGST  THE  ROMANS) 

From  the  earliest  Period  till  the  Establishment  of  the  Lombards  tn  Italy. 

By  WILLIAM  BLAIR,  Esq. 

"  This  valuable  little  treatise  belongs  to  a  class  of  no  common  opcorrence  In  onr  recent 
liter^are ;  it  is  an  extremely  sensible  and  scholar-like  inquiry  into  a  sajbject  of  gnyt 
interest  in  classical  antic|<iity,  or  rather  in  the  general  histofy  dl  mankind.  We  r«Opi^ 
mend  tlih  little  work  to  the  reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  nsefnl  and  dUpasalonilt 
information  on  a  most  curious  subject'' — Qtiiarterly  Kevteto/ffo.  6; 


BT  A.  RICHTER  AND  CO. 

xxzsv. 

Hmi$0m€ljf  printed  m  4to.  price  I5s. 
PART  IV.  OF 

THE  BOTANY 

OP 

CAPTAIN   BEECHEY'S   VOYAGE; 

Coroprising  an  Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lay  and  Collie,  and  other 
Officers  of  the  Expedition,  during  the  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Bering's  Strait, 
performed  in  his  Majesty's  Ship  Blessom,  under  the  command  of  Captain  T.  W. 
BsECHSY,  R.N.  F.R.A.  &  L.S.,  in  the  Years  1825, 1826,  I8i7,  and  1828. 

By  W.  J.  HOOKER,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.,  &  L.S.,&c.  &c., 

AVD 

G.  A.  W.  ARNOTT,  Esq.  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  &c 


In  One  Vol,  Svo*  price  10*. 

THE    DOCTRINE 

or 

THE    CHURCH    OF    GENEVA- 

SECOND  SERIES. 

S07TED 

By  Om  Bev.  J.  L.  PONS,  aad  the  Rev.  R.  CATTEBHOLE,  B.D. 

XXZYI. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  of  LON- 
DON, Vol.  ni.    Part  II.  4to.  with  Plates,  price  tU  5t. 

XZXVII. 

GEOLOGICAL  NOTES.  By  H.  T.  De  La  HECHE,  Esq.  F.R.S 
7.O.S.    8vo.  with  8  PUtes.    Price  6t. 

XXXVIII. 

A  TABULAR  and  PROPORTIONAL  VIEW  of  the  SUPE- 

BIOR,  SUPERMEDIAL,  and  MEDIAL  ROCKS  (Tertiary  and  Secondary  Bocks.) 
Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  By  H.  T.  De  La  BECHE,  Esq.  On  a 
•heet,  price  5f. 

XXXIX. 

SECTIONS  and  VIEWS  ILLUSTRATIVE  of  GEOLOGICAL 

PHCENOMENA.  By  H.  T.  De  La  BECHE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  In  One  Voluoie. 
4to.  with  Forty  Plates,  mostly  coloured.    Price  2/.  2«. 

"  We  recommend  to  iho  particular  attention  of  the  noraerous  cahivators  of  geology 
throughout  Britain  these  valuable  sections  and  views.  They  are  selected  with  judg* 
ment  ftom  mai^  espennte  works,  which  few  have  an  opportunity  of  purchasing,  aad 
ttwiy  of  never  >eeing  at  a\l"-^9m«$0HU  PhUowphicBl  Jcwmal,  April,  1831. 

**  Thif  work  tends,  more  than  any  other  publication  that  has  yet  appeared,  to  render 
ttay  and  fkmiliar  manv  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  phenomena  of  the  origmal 
»tnieture  of  the  earth's  surftioe;  and  also  of  the  violent  changes  and  pliytical  reiroid* 
lions  by  which  it  has  been  disturbed/'— PUiaso)riHiMii  MmgniM,  Ttbrutuy^  18dl. 


WORKS  RBCBNTLt  PUBLISHED. 

XLVI1. 

In  one  volame,  12mo.  price  7$, 

BUSSOLA  PER  LO  STUDIO  PRATICO  DELLA  LINGUA 

ITALIANA,  per  ordine  di  difficaltd,  &c.    Da  F.  C.  ALBITES,  di  Roma,  &c.  &c. 

This  elegant  Work  is  principally  intended  for  Young  Ladies,  and  will  be  found 
extromeJj  usefal  in  EfiUoUny  dmapimdinee,  &a 

XLTIII* 

The  FRENCH  LIBRARIAN,  or  LITERARY  GUIDE,  pointing 

irat  the  best  works  of  the  principal  writen  of  France,  in  every  branch  of  Literatore, 
with  Personal  Anecdotes  and  Biographical  Notices,  preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  Pro- 
gress ot  FRENCH  LrrERATURE.  By  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC,  late  Professor  of 
the  French  Language  and  Literature,  King's  College,  London.  One  thick  Vol.  8vo. 
Price  tSs,  boards, 

xux. 
FRENCH  POETRY  for  CHILDREN;  selected  and  publialied, 

with  English  Notes,  b;  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC.    In  ISoio.    Price  Ss. 

The  FRENCH  GENDERS  and  H  MUTE  EXPLAINED  in  a 

coDciie  and  easy  manner,  and  pecaUtrly  adapted  to  tiie  memory ;  with  a  Vocabilary 
nd  Extracts*  Price  2s.  on  a  sheet  or  as  a  book,  and  2i.  6d«  oa  a  bwndi  Bj 
W.  BENNER,  B.A* 

LI. 

A  SYSTEMATIC  ARRANGEMENT  of  the  GENDERS  of  the 

FRENCH  NOUNS ;  obyiating,  by  a  small  number  of  General  Ralet,  ereiy  diffieahy 
incidental  to  the  subject:  with  such  Critical  Remarks  as  are  essential  to  its  efoctdadaik 
By  CHRISTOPHER  THURGAR,  Editor  of  the  «  Anthologie  FnmfWM."  Ifatt 
hoards.    tM,6d, 

Ui* 
The  FRENCH  CLASSICS,  with  Original  Notes  and  Lives  of  the 

Authors.    By  L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC.    First  Series,  complete  in 

1t4  Volst  in  18mo.  with  Portraits  and  Engrarings    -    £3:19$, 
The  same  Collection,  elegandy  botind,  calf  extra     •       7:4 
The  Nnrobers  already  published,  are, — I.  Etitabetk,  par  Madame  Cotth) ;  11.  k 

III.  Ntma  PompUms,  par  Florian;    IV.  Buffon,  Moremmx  duisiet ;  V.  k  VI. 

Charles  XIL,  par  Voltaire ;  VII.  Chawniere  Indienne,  par  Bemardin  de  St 

Pierre  ;  VIII.  Paulet  Virginie,  par  le  m^me ;   TX.  &  X.  Tragidiet  de  Comeille ; 

XI.  Chaix  det  Centet  Mernux,  par  Marmontel;  XII.  Beksartt  par  k  m^; 

XIII.  &  XIV.  Pierre  le  Qrand,  par  Voltaire  ;    XV.  &  XVI.  TrBgt^  it 

Racine;  XVIL&XVIIL  T6Umaque,ptir  Fenelon;  XIX.  Pemeiee  de  Pascal; 

XX.  &  XXI.   Tragedies  de  Voltaire ;   XXH.  Ckeia  de  Mmrcmux  d^mdm} 

XXIIL  &  XXIV.  Chaix  dee  Comedies  de  Moltire. 

The  Parts  continue  to  be  sold  separately. 


IN  THE  PRESS. 

I. 
DIALOGUES  in  GERMAN  and  ENGLISH,  coDtaining  Topogn* 

phieal  Information  respecting  most  of  the  Capitals  in  Europe.  By  J.  BRAIfSEN, 
Professor  of  the  German  Langaage  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Antbor  of  lYifels 
B  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Greece,  and  of  Remarks  on  the  North  of  Spain,  &o. 

II. 

GEOLOGY  and  ZOOLOGY  of  Captain  BEECHErS  VOYAGE. 

ni. 
DESCRIPTION  d'une  COLLECTION  de  MINERAUX,  fonnfe 

par  M.  HENRI  HEULAND,  et  decrite  par  M.  ARMAND  LEVY.    En  S  ▼olumes, 
avec  1  vol.  de  Planches,  Tepre&civl&ivV.  de«  cuvVkvxx.  non  decrits  par  fen  I'Abb^  Ha'dy. 


7,  Leadenhall  Street,  Nov.  1834. 
THE 

ASIATIC    JOURNAL 

AND 

MONTHLY  REGISTER 

BRITISH  INDIA,  CHINA,  and  AUSTRALIA. 


Thb  Proprietors  of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  having  repeatedly  noticed 
that  a  certain  degree  of  misapprehension  prevails  respecting  the  nature 
and  objects  of  this  monthly  publication^  deem  it  desirable^  and  by  no 
means  unimportant  to  the  community,  at  a  period  when  our  relationd 
with  the  East  are  undergoing  so  material  a  change  in  character  and 
extent,  that  an  exposition  of  the  scope  and  contents  of  the  work  should 
be  generally  circulated,  being  fully  convinced  that  many  persons  have 
suffered  inconvenience  through  not  knowing  where  information^  of 
which  they  were  in  want,  may  be  readily  obtained* 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  the  affairs  of  British 
and  Foreign  India,  as  well  as  of  other  countries  in  the  East,  were  known 
to  Europe  only  by  means  of  the  rare  and  imperfect  notices  published  in 
the  newspapers,  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  are  too  much  engrossed 
with  subjects  more  familiar  and  of  nearer  interest,  to  afford  more  than 
occasional  glances  at  affairs  of  the  East.  Since  this  work  was  set  on 
foot,  in  the  year  1816,  it  has  kept  up  a  constant,  connected,  and  copious 
supply  of  oriental  information  of  all  kinds,  and  has  become  a  valuable 
record  of  important  public  documents,  statistical  information,  geogra- 
phical and  archaeological  discoveries,  and  political  transactions,  in  our 
remote  Eastern  dependencies  and  the  contiguous  territories.  With  the 
enlargement  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  of  our  relations  with  the 
other  hemisphere,  the  Asiatic  Journal  has  kept  pace,  and  is  now  an 
organ  of  communicating  to  Europe,  monthly,  a  digest  of  intelligence  of 
every  kind,—  political,  domestic,  literary,  scientific,  and  commercial, — 
from  the  vast  empire  of  British  India,  and  the  insular  dependencies  of 
Britain  in  the  East,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  &c. ; — the  Empires 
of  China  and  Japan  ; — the  extensive  Indo-Chinese  and  Ultra-Gangetic 
states  of  Cochin -China,  Siam,  andBurmah; — the  Malay  States; — Cen- 
tral Asia ; — Persia ; — ^Turkey  and  Egypt ; — Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese  India ; — the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; — Australasia  and  Poly- 
nesia. At  a  vast  expense,  files  of  public  journals,  from  all  the  countries 
just  enumerated  where  such  publications  exist,  are  transmitted,  exclu- 
sively for  the  use  of  the  Journal,  by  the  most  expeditious  channels 


which  the  extensive  connexions  and  peculiar  facilities  of  the  proprietors 
and  publishers  enable  them  to  command  ;  and  a  digest  of  Asiatic  Intel- 
Ugence,  brought  down  to  the  last  moment^  occupj^g  from  fiRy  \o  Kn- 
venty  dosely-printed  pages,  carefully  condensed  and  arranged,  is  pub- 
lished every  month.  It  is  well  known  that  Eastern  papers  are  rarely  to 
be  met  witii  in  England,  and,  were  they  accessible^  their  bulk  would 
preclude  their  examination  by  most  persons. 

This  feature  constitutes,  however,  but  cMie  province  or  department  of 
the  Asiatic  Journal*  It  is,  moreover,  a  popular  miscellany,  containing 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  of  original  literary  and  scientifie  matter, 
contributed  by  able  pens  in  England,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
and  in  India,  of  a  mixed  and  diversified  complexion,  adapted  to  all 
tastes.  Thus  this  work,  whilst,  as  a  periodical  vehicle  of  intellectual 
amusement,  it  comes  within  the  category  of  a  magazine,  possesses,  in 
addition,  a  feature  of  peculiar  interest  in  its  summary  or  chronicle  of 
Asiatic  news,  which  is  calculated  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
in  general,  but  is  of  especial  and  essential  importance  to  every  one  con» 
nected,  immediately  or  remotely,  with  India^  who*,  in  its  pages,  may 
watch  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  their  relations  and  friends. 

An  analysis  of  the  subjects  and  matters  comprehended  in  each  number 
of  the  Asiatic  Journal,  will  afford  a  better  notion  of  the  natiire  ef  the 
work  than  a  general  description^ 

L— ORIENTAL  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Under  this  head,  the  Asiatic  Journal  is  a  receptacle  of  original 
paper»  on  all  topics  of  oriental  literature,  science,^  and  errtrcTam,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  those  terms,  written  by  oriental  schoIiar»  of  the  highest 
eminence,  including  occasional  translations  from  various  and  interesting 
Eastern  works;  philological  disquisitions;  biblical  illustrations,  ftc* 
Besides  these,  there  will  be  found  biographical  memoirs,  valuable  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  papers,  and  miscellaneous  communications* 
The  historical,^  statistical,  and  commercial  information  respecting  China 
and  Japan,  which  will  be  found  in  the  late  numbers  of  the  AaiJenc 
JouitNAL,  is  of  infinite  importance  in  respect  to  our  future  relations 
with  those  empires^  and  will  be  found  no  where  else* 

n.—TALES,  LOCAL  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  SKETCHES  OF 

MANNERS.  .      . 

This  class  of  original  papers  possess  considerable  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  inasmuch  as  they  superadd  to  the  amusement  derived 
from  the  perusal  of  incidents,  descriptions  of  local  scenery,  remarkable 
objects,  and  native  portraitures,  the  advantage  of  obtaining  accurate 
impressions  of  Eastern  and  Anglo-Eastern  manners,  and  of  correcting 
jotiany  false  notions  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  Society, 
which  are  imbibed  in  early  life  from  absurd,  though  popular,  draughts 
of  it 


in.— REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

All  works  which  fall  even  constructively  within  the  scope  of  the 
Asiatic  Journal^  receive  in  its  pages  a  careful  and  strictly  impartial 
examination,  and  an  analysis  proportioned  in  extent  to  their  im- 
portance and  their  adaptation  to  furnish  amusement  and  information 
to  its  readers.     The  fidelity  of  its  criticism  has  never  been  impugned* 

IV.— PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  LEARNED  BODIES. 

Under  this  head^  ample  reports  are  given  of  the  Proceedings  of 
Asiatic  Societies  throughout  the  world,  with  notices  of  the  most 
important  papers  and  transactions. 

v.— PARLIAMENTARY  DOCUMENTS. 

These  include  carefully  epitomized  official  accounts  of  finance,  trade, 
^c. ;  papers  of  political  interest ;  reports  of  committees,  &c.  Many 
of  these  are  extremely  important,  and  most  are  overlooked  and  un- 
noticed in  other  publications. 

VL— DEBATES  AT  THE  EAST-INDIA  HOUSE. 

This  is  another  feature  quite  peculiar  to  the  Asiatic  Journal, 
which  has  reported  exclusively,  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  verbatim^ 
the  debates  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  India  Stock,  in  all  matters, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  general,  others  of  much  private  interest. 

VJL— ASIATIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

This  matter  (as  well  as  that  mentioned  under  the  succeeding  title) 
yk  qaetliodically  disposed  under  local  heads.  It  comprehends  welf- 
digested  reports  of  law  proceedings  of  interest  in  the  Supreme  and 
Mofussil  Courts  of  India ;  all  topics  of  political,  domestic,  and  com- 
m^cial  moment ;  incidents  and  occurrences  ;  military  operations ; 
geographical,  antiquai*ian,  and  historical  researches  and  discoveries 
vfkiat^e  in  India;  details  of  native  durbars  ;  politics  and  domestic 
transactions  of  independent  Hindu  states,  and  generally  whatever 
comes  within  the  well-known  designation  of  ^^  news." 

Vm.— OFFICIAL  AND  STATISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Under  this  title,  may  be  placed  the  information  given  in  that  portion 
f^  the  Asiatic  Joubnal  called  the  " Register"  which  is  a  monthly 
announcement  of  all  general  and  government  orders  issued  throughout 
every  part  of  British  India,  in  the  various  departments  ;  all  civil, 
military^  ecclesiastical,  marine,  and  medical  appointments,  prcnnotions, 
and  changes ;  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry ;  shipping  lists  at 
the  several  presidencies,  including  dates  of  arrival  and  departure, 
rates  of  freight,  &c  Complete  lists  of  biitha,  marriages,  and  deaths^ 
&c.  8ic. 


IX.— COMMERCIAL  AND  MERCANTILE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Besides  the  details  interspersed  under  other  heads,  relating  to 
trade  with  India,  China,  and  the  various  countries  of  the  East,  the 
Asiatic  Journal  contains  an  accurate  price-current,  or  report  of  the 
prices  of  the  principal  British  commodities,  at  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bom- 
bay, Singapore,  and  Canton,  with  a  trade-report  from  each  of  those 
places.  The  statement  of  Eastern  securities  and  exchanges  is  brought 
down  to  the  latest  period,  and  comprizes  every  essential  particular 
relative  to  the  money-transactions  of  India  and  China.  Lists  of  ships 
arriving  and  departing  between  England  and  the  East,  with  miscel- 
laneous notices  of  casualties ;  prices  of  Eastern  commodities  at  home, 
commercial  reports,  prices  of  stocks  and  shares,  are  also  given  every 
month. 

X.— HOME  INTELLIGENCE. 

All  occurrences  and  transactions  in  Europe,  relative  to  the  East,  find 
a  place  under  this  head,  including  debates  in  Parliament,  law  proceed- 
ings (comprehending  very  full  reports  of  judgments  in  cases  of 
appeals  before  the  Privy  Council,  given  nowhere  else) ;  promotions  in 
the  King's  forces  in  the  East ;  names  of  passengers  departing  to  or 
arriving  from  India,  or  expected;  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
&;c.  &c 

Prom  this  outline  of  the  contents  of  each  number  of  the  Asiatic 
.-Journal,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  contains  a  body  of  matter,  from 
which  scarcely  any  class  of  readers  in  England  would  not  derive  infor- 
mation and  amusement,  in  many  respects  original  and  attractive.  Its 
papers  on  Asiatic  literature  will  gratify  the  oriental  scholar ;  its  com- 
mercial intelligence  will  prove  of  great  utility  to  the  mercantile  commu- 
niti/i  contemplating  intercourse  with  the  now  free  regions  of  the  East ; 
the  student  of  general  history  and  manners  will  find  a  chasm  in  his  sources 
of  information  which  this  work  alone  can  fill  up ;  the  indolent  reader 
will  delight  to  have  truth  presented  to  him  in  a  genuine  native  garb, 
which  has  all  the  decorations  and  charms  of  fiction ;  and  those  who  haoe 
connexions  toiih  India  are  furnished,  in  each  month's  journal,  with  a 
history  of  transactions  there,  and  a  report  of  all  official  matters  which 
intimately  concern  their  interest,  up  to  so  late  a  period,  as  frequently  to 
anticipate  the  information  communicated  by  letters.  In  all  book-clubs, 
seading-societies,  and  circulating  libraries,  the  Asiatic  JouRNAii  ought 
to  be  found,  since,  without  it,  a  material  link  in  the  chain  of  necessary 
channels  of  information  must  be  wanting. 

The  Asiatic  Journal  is  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  with 
the  other  Magazines  and  Monthly  Publications,  price  Ss.  6d.,  by 
Parbury,  Allen,  &  Co.,  7,  Leadenhall-street,  and  may  be  had  of  all 
Booksellers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 

OP  THE 
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AMD 

OTHER  BRANCHES   OF  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

OF  THE 

HIMALAYAN  MOUNTAINS; 

AND    OF  THE 

FLORA  OF  CASHMERE. 


By  J.  FORBES  ROYLE,  Esq..  F.L.S.  &  G.S.,  M.R.A.S. 

Cf  the  Honourable  East-India  Coinpant/'s  Medical  Establishment :  Member  of  the  Asiatic,  Medical, 

Agricultural,  and  Horticultural  Societies  of  Calcutta;  late  l^perintendent  of  the 

Honourable  Companp'a  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore* 


Mr.  Roylb  having  been  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  the 
Honourable  East*India  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at  Saharunpore,  in 
thirty  degrees  of  latitude,  one  thousand  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  within  thirty  miles  of  the  commencement  of  the  Ranges  of  the 
Himalaya,  had  necessarily,  both  from  his  situation  and  duties,  consider- 
able opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  natural  productions 
of  those  parts  of  the  mountains  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing, or  could  reach  by  means  of  his  Plant-collectors. 

The  plants,  amounting  to  about  four  thousand  species,  were  collected 
in  the  Plains  which  form  the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  in  the 
successive  mountain  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere, 
and  in  Kunnawur,  a  province  on  the  north-east  face  of  these  mountains. 
These  have  all  safely  arrived  in  this  country,  and  will  afford  abundant 
materials  for  giving  a  view  of  tlie  vegetation  of  \he  \Yykv3\«>j^x\  xsvavssv* 
tains. 
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The  work  will  be  comprised  in  Ten  Parts  oF  large  Quaito  size, 
each  Number  consisting  of  Ten  coloured  Plates,  accompanied  with 
descriptive  Letter-press.  The  Plates  will  be  executed  with  the  greatest 
attention  to  accuracy,  and  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  from  drawings 
made  under  direction  of  the  Author. 

**  Replete  with  varied  and  important  facti  and  references,  no  one  can  pemte  this  work  withoiU 
advantage  and  great  Mtisfiaction.  So  perfect  do  we  rcjgard  tbb  work  in  all  its  departments,  that  «e 
are  sensible  of  no  desideratum,  except  that  of  the  remaining  portion  of  it.  The  plates  are  very  beiu- 
tifully  executed  and  coloured.  Th3  geological  stations  of  India  must  be  more  interesting  to  die 
geologist  even  than  the  botanist,  who  will,  however,  know  how  to  prlae  them."— I^oiulsw  Jfidtel 
Gazette, 

**  A  more  valuable  contribution  has  rarely  been  made  to  the  science  of  naton]  history  than  by 
the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Roylr.  The  prints  are  beantifuDy  colonreS.  Tiie  work,  in  short,  is  Uglily 
deserving  of  puUic  patronage." — Timet* 

•*  The  observations  respecting  the  geographical  ckscriptioo  of  the  Flora  of  Northern  India  sre 
very  interesting,  and  the  work  will  be  valuaMe  in  supplying  a  rich  mass  of  facts  on  the  natand 
history  (using  this  term  in  an  extended  scale)  of  a  part  of  the  world,  of  which  our  knowledge  hsi 
hitherto  been  vague  and  partiaL" — Lotulun'a  Gardener'a  Magazine, 

**  Having  noticed  th3  former  parts  of  this  work,  we  hive  now  to  state,  that  as  it  advances  Hi 
execution  continues  to  be  of  the  first-rate  excellence.  The  book  is  remarkably  well  got  up,  and  it 
ought  certainly  to  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  botaniit."— i6Jd. 

**  We  formerly  announced  the  promised  appearance  of  this  important  work  ;  a  perusal  of  the 
very  Interesting  letter-press,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  well  engraved  and  beautiMly 
coloured  plates  of  Himalayan  plants  and  animals,  fully  realize  tlie  very  favourable  opinion  «e 
expressed  of  Mr.  Royle's  illustrations,  an  opinion  fdunded  on  the  well  known  and  highly  csteeaed 
practical  skill  of  our  author  as  a  naturalist,  and  his  activity  and  intelligence  as  a  travdler.  Tbe 
forty  pages  on  the  geographical  distributions  of  the  plants  and  the  animals  of  the  Himalayas,  wiO 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  delight,  even  by  those  not  very  deeply  versed  In  the  minutic  of  natwal 
history.  The  getting  up  of  the  work  is  Ughly  creditable  to  the  publishers.**— ^ame«on'«  Edinbw^ 
Philoecphical  Journal. 

**  We  have  great  pleasure  in  annonncing  the  publication  of  the  seccmd  number  of  Mr.  RoyVt 
beautiful  and  valuable  work,  the  contents  of  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  botanist  and  instruct 
the  general  reader.** — Ibid, 

**  We  may  now  congratulate  the  public  on  a  great  blank  in  the  phyrical  geography  of  India  bein( 
satbfactorily  filled  up  by  the  appearance  of  this  important  work.  The  platea  are  remarkably  good, 
and  the  general  execution  of  the  work  reflects  much  credit  upon  both  author  and  artists.**— ^ImsMc 
Journal, 

*•  The  third  part  of  this  magnificent  work  fully  redeems  the  promises  tacitly  held  out  by  tin 
first.  It  is  pregnant  not  merely  with  information  of  a  purely  scientific  nature,  but  with  iMi  of 
general  practical  utility,  bearing  upon  agricultural  and  mercantile  topics.**— JMd. 

**  It  ii  not  too  much  to  say,  of  this  very  remarkable  work,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  all  who 
would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetation,  climate,  and  soil  of  the  North  of  India.  The  Int 
part  only  is  yet  before  us ;  but  if  we  are  to  Judge  of  the  remainder  by  mdi  a  spedmen,  it  wnUd  be 
difllcult  for  us  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  merits."— .iMefueMm. 


LIST  OF  PLATES  IN  PART  I. 

PLATE.  ZOOLOGY. 

4.        Lagomys  alpinus,  Desm,  Alpine  hare.  Nat.  size. 

BOTANY. 

22  rl.  Anemone  discolor.  2.  Ranunculus  polypetalus. 

\3.  Isopyrum  ^randiilorum.    4.  L  micropfayllum. 

12.  Delphinium  Cashmerianum. 

13.  Aconitum  heterophylluin. 

14.  Cimieifuga  frigida. 

15.  Meconopsis  aculeata. 

16.  1.  CorydalisCtwlvmenuna.     2.  Corydalit  Govaniana. 
J  ?•  Tauscnevia  deftevtoY\im. 

18.         ).  Viola  serpoT\ft,  'i.X  .t^hxCx^wveX-fc.  ^.N  .'V^.xwi^ssw^mt. 

2'2.         (ircwia  olast\ei\. 
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LIST  OF  PLATES  IN  PART  II. 

PLATE.     FIG.  GEOLOGY. 

{L  and  2.  Sections  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  with  the  Sources  of 
the  Ganges,  Jumna,  and  other  rivers. 
3.  Section  of  the  Central  Range  of  India,  from  Shergatty  to  Rogho- 
nautpore. 
4.  Coal  formation  of  Chinakooree  on  the  Damooda. 

BOTANY. 

iq  rl.  Polygala  Myrsinites.  2.  P.  furcata.         3.  P.  crdtalarioides. 

^^'  \                4.  P.  triphylla. 

20.  1.  Silene  Falconenana.  2.  Lychnis  fimhriata. 

21.  1.  Leucostemma  latifolia.  2.  L.  angustifolia.  3.  Arenaria  festucoidet. 

23.  1.  Gossypium  herbaceuro.  2,  G.  arboreum. 

24.  1.  Eurya  acuminata.  2.  Hypericum  Japonicum. 

25.  Cedrela  serrata. 

26.  L  Cissus  Rosea.  2.  and  2.*  Cissus  capreolata, 

27.  Geranium  Lindleyanum. 

£8.        1.  Impatiene  bicolor-.  2.  I.  glandulifera. 


LIST  OF  PLATES  IN  PART  III. 

PLATE.  GEOLOGY. 

2.         Fossil  Plants  of  the  Burdwan  Coal  Formation. 

no.  ZOOLOGY. 

5.        1.  Cervus  Rutwa.  Hodgs.        2.  C.  Dodur. 

BOTANY. 

29.  Dictamnus  Himalayanus. 

31.  L  Evonymusechinata.  2.  Odina  Wodier. 

31,  L  Edwardsia  mollis.  2.  Thermopsis  barbata. 

33.  1.  Astragalus  leucocephalus.  2.  Uraria  lagopoides. 

34.  1 .  Genista  versicolor.  2.  Caragana  Gerardiana. 

35.  L  Parochetus  communis.  2.  Smithia  ciliata. 

37.  Cassia  (Senna)  lanceolata. 

38.  1.  Prinsepia  utilis.  2.  Cerasus  comuta. 


LIST  OF  PLATES  IN  PART  IV. 

PLATE.  FIG.  BOTANY. 

30.  Biebersteinia  odora. 

39.  1.  Sieversia  elata.  2.  Dalibardacalycina. 

40.  1.  PotentillaCautleyana.  2.  Potentilla  pteropoda. 

3.  Sibbaldia  purpurea. 

42.  1.  Rosasericea.  2.  Rosa  Webbiana. 

44.  1.  Ly thrum  Cashmerianum.  2.  Myricaria  bracteata. 

45.  1.  Conocarpus  latifolia.  2.  Sonerila  tenera. 

46.  1.  Philadelphustomentosus.  2.  Deutzia  corymbosa« 

64.  1.  Rhododendron  lepidotum.  2.  Rhododendron  anthopogon. 

75.  1.  Primula  rosea.  2.  Primula  elliptica, 

78.  1.  Rheum  spiciforme. 
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Vol.  I.  price  16*.,  cloth  boards  (to  be  completed  in  two  volumet), 

PRODROMUS  FLORJE 
PENINSUIjE  INDI^  ORIENTALIS, 

CONTTAIlflMO 

ABRIDGED  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  PLANTS  FOUND  IN 
THE  PENINSULA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA  $ 

ARRANGED    ACCORDING   TO   THE    NATURAL    8YSTEM. 

By  ROBERT  WIGHT,  M.D.,  F.L  S.,  Acad.  Capsar.  Nat.  Cur.  Soc.  Sor- 
peon  on  the  E.  I.  C.  Madras  Establishment;  and  G.  A.  WALKER  ARNOTT, 
A.M.,  F.L.S.  &  R.S.E.,  &c. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  BOTANY   OP  INDIA. 
By  ROBERT  WIGHT,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  &c.    In  1  voLSvo.,  price  78.  Wbds. 


QANOON-E-ISLAM; 

OR,  THB 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MOOSULMANS  OF  INDIA  ; 

Comprising  a  full  and  exact  Account  of  their  various  Rites  and  Ceremonies, 
from  the  moment  of  Birth  till  the  hour  of  Death ;  including  their  Fasts  and 
Festivals  (particularly  the  Mohurrum);  their  Vows  and  Oblations  for  every 
Month  in  the  Year;  tlicir  diiferent  Tribes  and  Sects,  Saints,  and  Devotees; 
Religious  Tenets,  Praj^ers,  and  Ablutions;  the  Calculation  of  Nativities, 
Necromancy,  Exorcism,  Casting  out  Devils,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  JAFFUR 
SHURREEF  (a  Native  of  the  Deccan);  composed  under  the  directiQa  of, 
and  translated  by  G.  A.  HERKLOTS,  M.D.,  Surgeon  on  the  Madras  Esta- 
blishment.    In  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  16*.  boards. 

"  In  this  work,  the  student  at  home*  but  especially  the  public  servant  in  India>  will  pesseis  a 
fund  of  indispensable  mfoxvasitioa"— Asiatic  JournaU 

"  This  work  minutely  describes  the  whole  ceremonial  l:fe  of  a  Moomlroan  ftom  ihe  wombtothe 
grave.  A  more  curious,  and  for  the  subject  a  more  valuable  work,  has  not  appeared  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  oriental  literature."— Si)c^'fa(or. 


A   MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL    INDIA, 

INCLUDING 

MALWA  AND  ADJOINING  PROVINCES, 

With  the  History  and  Copious  Illustrations  of  the  Past  and  Present  Con- 
dition of  that  Country.  By  Major-General  Sir  JOHN  MALCOLM,  G.C.B., 
K.L.S.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  illustrated  with  an  Original  Map, 
Tables  of  Revenue,  Population,  &c.     In  2  vols.  8vo.,  price  XI.  Ss.  boards. 

"  Sir  John  Malcolm  is  too  well  known  as  a  soldier,  statesman,  and  author,  to  require  Aem  ii> 
any  eulogium^  We  shall  only,  in  reference  to  the  latter  capacity,  observe,  that  his  *  Memdc  oa 
Central  India'  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  his  former  productions.**— Qtiarler(y  Review. 

<*  The  work  before  us  is  stamped  in  every  part  with  the  thoi^ts  of  a  sUtctaum*  and  the  hi^ 
and  honourable  feeling  of  a  gentleman."— BrtYi«A  Critic 

**  In  recommending  this  work  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  we  could  not  eoDpioy  tenns  too  stnmf 
to  convey  our  high  opinion  of  its  great  interest,  value,  and  impovtanoe.**— .litjaffe  JourmU 

**  Such  »  work  cannot  be  too  highly  characterised."— Ortento/Herafti. 

"  It  furnishes  a  vast  accenion  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  come  parts  of  India  liiftherlo  vary 
imperfectly  known  to  Euxopeau.**— Literorv  Muaeunu   . 

"  We  feel  it  quite  imponUAe  to  do  «xr|  Ct^xk^  \Cte  V^aiCucft  \a  ^3^^  l>>S^«BA.«uiiS«Airack.''- 
JAtere^y  GiUUtU* 


PARBURY)   ALLEN,   AND   CO. 


THE  EAST  INDIA  GAZETTEER; 

Containing  particular  Descriptions  of  the  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Principa- 
ities,  Provinces,  Cities,  &c.  of  Hindostan,  and  the  adjacent  Countries,  India 
>eyond  the  Gang^es,  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  ;  together  with  Sketches  of 
he  Manners,  Customs,  Institutions,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures, 
Revenues,  Population,  Castes,  Religion,  History,  &c.  of  their  various  Inhabi- 
ants.  By  the  late  WALTER  HAMILTON.  In  2  vols.  8vo.,  price  £\.  \2s. 
)oards. 


THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  THE  HINDUS, 

.  WITH   . 

NOTICES   OF   VARIOUS   MOUNTAIN   AND   ISLAND   TRIBES   WHO   INHABIT 
THE  TWO  PENINSULAS  OF  INDIA  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURING  ISLANDS* 

In  three  Parts: — ^The  first  containing  the  Hindu  Mythology;  the  second, 
Notices  of  Various  Tribes ;  and  the  third,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Mythological 
Buid  religious  Terms  of  the  Hindus.  Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities, 
ivith  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  principal  Hindu  Deities.  By  CHARLES 
COLEMAN,  Esq.     In  1  vol.  4to.,  price  £2.  2.  cloth  boards. 

"  Wc  cannot  exaggerate  the  utility  of  a  work  like  Mr.  Coleman'g.  Although  there  are  works  In 
our  language  which  fumith  a  thread  of  direction— at  the  head  of  which  we  should  place  the 
eKcellent  Hindu  Pantheon  of  Major  Moor— a  more  copious  work  was  wanting,  and  Mr.  Coleman 
seems  to  have  diligently  availed  himself  of  the  materials  already  in  print  in  addition  to  his  own 
Oriental  collection  (which  we  believe  is  one  of  the  largest  private  ones)  in  the  volume  before  us.**— 
Asiatic  Journal. 

"  It  appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  great  and  well-directed  research.  Its  information  touching  Hindu 
mythology  is  of  the  most  authentic,  and,  in  many  points,  novel  description ;  and  the  engravings* 
about  forty  in  number,  admirably  illustrate  the  subject.  Mr.  Coleman  has  added  a  contribution  of 
sterling  worth  to  our  Oriental  literature."— Li^ei-ary  Gazette, 

**  We  have  rarely  perused  a  work  more  entitled  to  attention  than  the  learned  but  highly  interest- 
tag  volume  now  under  notice.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  space  to  which  we  are  necessarily 
limited,  to  render  justice  to  the  extraordinary  industry,  skill,  and  talent,  displayed  by  BIr.  Cole* 
man."— Neu;  Monthly  Magazine, 

**  The  subject  has  been  already  handled  by  various  writers  on  India,  but  by  none  so  oompr6hen- 
sivdy,  and  at  the  same  time  so  intelligibly,  as  by  the  gentleman  whose  work  is  now  before  us. 
The  author  has  displayed  great  industry  as  well  as  ability,  in  the  description  of  a  subject  replete 
with  diflOculties.'*— Jf(mtA]St^  Review, 


TRANSLATION   OF  SEVERAL 
PRINCIPAL  BOOKS,  PASSAGES,  and  TEXTS  op  THE    VEDS, 

AND  or 
ROME  CONTROVERSIAL  WORKS  ON  BBAnMINICAL  THEOLOGY. 

By  RAJAH  RAMMOHUN  ROY.     In  1  vol.  8vo.,  price  Ts.  boards. 

'*  This  work  embodies,  in  a  convenient  and  authentic  form,  some  valnable  materials  for  appvl^' 
dating  the  real  character  of  pure  Brahminical  Thecdogy*"— -^^iaftc  Journal, 

**  This  is  one  of  the  roost  curtous  collections  that  has  ever  appeared  in  print ;  we  siujoerely  admise 
his  character  and  learning,  as  well  as  his  writings,  which  are  expressive  of  the  highest  intelligence^ 
devoted  to  the  progiCM  and  happiness  of  mankind,  as  the  first  link  which  connects  the  eastern  and 
the  western  world."— ilcoue  Encyclopidique, 

*<  Few  works  possess  so  many  claims  to  the  attenticm  of  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  lodiaiB 
philosophy  and  religion  as  these  translations  of  fragmente  of  the  Vedas  and  controversial  treatises  by 
the  celebrated  Brahmin  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy."— Jotmia/  dea  Savans, 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  work  as  well  worthy  of  attention,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject,  and  stOI  more  singular  character  of  the  author.'^— JlonM/y 
Review, 

**  A  work  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who^desire  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  pure 
Hinduism.  We  may  add,  as  another  recommendation  to  the  work*  that  it  may  eventually  prove 
a  help  to  the  diffusion  of  Christianity."- Tims*. 

**  It  is  interesUng  to  mark  the  spirituality  and  iMoevoiliRiQB  <A  YAib  Tfi3ocuaLV^S»  TO.\«e)fse6:i  Nx^^Cbr 
eommoa  time  of  eoauoveny,"^Mont/U9  Rspesitsry. 

"  Tiiis  book  i»  a  cmiosJty  in  literatinrc."— Ctiurier. 
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TRAVEI^  FROM  INDIA  TO  ENGLAND, 

Comprehending  a  Visit  to  the  Burman  Empire,  and  a  Journey  through 
Persia,  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey,  &c.,  in  the  Years  1825-26;  containing 
a  Chronological  Epitome  of  the  late  Military  Transactions  in  Ava;  an 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  present  Mission  from  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  the  Court  of  Tehran ;  and  a  Summary  of  the  Causes 
and  Events  of  the  late  War  between  Persia  and  Russia.  With  Sketches  of 
Natural  History,  Manners,  and  Customs,  and  illustrated  with  Maps  and 
coloured  Lithographic  Prints.  By  JAMES  EDWARD  ALEXANDER, 
Esq.,  H.P.,  late  H.M.  13th Light  Dragoons.     In  1  vol.  4to.,  price  £i,  lls.Gd. 


SELECT   SPECIMENS 

OF  THB 

THEATRE     OF     THE     HINDUS, 

Translated  from  the  original  Sanscrit ;  together  with  an  Account  of  their 
Dramatic  System,  Notices  of  the  different  Dramas,  &c.  By  Professor 
HORACE  HAYMAN  WILSON,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  In  3  vols. 
8vo.    Second  Edition  (reprinted  from  the  Calcutta  Edition). 

*/  The  dramas  selected  are  the  Mrichchakati,  Vikrama  and  Urvasi,  Malad 
and  Madhava,  Uttara  Rama  Cheritra,  Mudra  Rakshasa,  and  Retnavali. 


« 


This  work,  by  one  of  our  moit  accomplished  oriental  scholars,  is  ddlghtful  from  its  nordty ; 
but  its  true  praise  Is  that  it  unfolds  before  us  the  finest  part  of  a  national  literataie,  and  therdiy 
illustrates  a  highly  interesting  national  chtaactet^—Blackwooift  Magazine, 

*'  This  is  a  most  important  addition  to  our  literature,  and  will  surprise  those  Hterary  men  who 
were,  till  now,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  learning  of  the  Hindus.  No  man  with  a  library  will 
find  it  complete  without  these  volumes,  for  which  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  WOm/oo/'^Nwi 
Monthly  Magazine.* 

'*  That  there  is  a  Hindu  Drama,  and  a  noUe  one,  was  hardly  known  in  Bagland  UU  PnitrntK  R. 
Wilson  published  his  Select  Specimens;  and  how  few  people  in  England  even  know  any  thii^  moie 
about  it  than  what  we  have  shewed  by  extracts  and  analysis  of  the  beautiful  xomaooe  of  Viknuoas 
and  UrvasI,  or  the  Hero  and  the  Nymph.  Many  thousands  must  have  been  suri»Iaed  to  find  to 
much  of  finest  fancy  and  of  purest  feeling  in  a  poetry  which  they  had  before  si^tposed  wasall  empti* 
ness  (V  inflation,  and  that  the  Hindus  have  a  Shakspeaze  in  their  Kriidasa.  The  Translator  bai 
nobly  done  his  duty,  and  his  volumes  are  an  important  additifm  to  dramatic  litantuni''— BIsek* 
vnoia  Magazine, 


THE    EAST-INDIAN    CALCULATOR; 

Or,  Tables  for  assisting  Computation  of  Batta,  Interest^  Commission,  Itent, 
Wages,  &c.  in  Indian  Money ;  with  copious  Tables  of  the  Exchanges  between 
London,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  and  of  the  relative  Value  of  Coins 
current  in  Hindostan  ;  Tables  of  the  Weights  of  India  and  China,  with  their 
respective  proportions,  &c.  To  which  is  subjoined,  an  Account  of  the  Monies, 
Weif^hts,  and  Measures  of  India,  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  &c.,  collected  from 
the  best  Sources  and  latest  Authorities.  By  THOMAS  THORNTON, 
M.R.A.St    In  One  large  vol.  8vo.,  price  £1,  Is.  boards. 


THE  MAHAVANSI,  THE  RAJA-RATNAcARI,  AND  THE 

RAJAVALI, 

FOBlfINO 

THE  SACRED  AND  HISTORICAL  BOOKS  OF  CEYLON; 

Also  a  Collection  of  Tracts  illustrative  of  the  Doctrines  and  Literature  of 

BuddhiBm ;  translated  from  the  Singhalese.    Edited  bv  EDWARD  17^1  AM, 

A/.i?. AkS.  and  F.S. A.,  Aut\\oT  oi  \3^e  'WasK.w^  vA  vV^Mi^vQes  of  Buddhisiu, 

ibe  Hidiory  of  the  Ottoman  Ettv^KTe,  te.Uc.    \xv  "i  N^^.%s^.^Y«!\Sa..'iu 

boards. 


PARBURY,    ALLEN,    AND    CO.  II 


CHINA. 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  ITS  GOVERNMENT,  LAWS,  AND  POLICY. 

And  of  the   British  and  Foreign  Embassies  to,  and  Intercourse  with,  that 

Empire.     With  a  Chart  of  Canton  River.  By  PE'J'ER  AUBER,  Secretary  to 

he  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-India  Company.     8vo., 

price  10s.  6d.  clo.  bds. 

**  This  work  shewi  very  exteniive  reading  on  the  topic  to  which  it  relate8«  and  win  be  peruied 
not  only  with  satisfaction  but  with  pleasure  and  interest."— Timet. 

**  The  sutrject  Is  good,  and  the  author  a  man  of  busineis,  who  has  had  aoceai  to  the  beat  aources 
of  hiformatloD.*' — Spectator. 

**  No  person  but  a  gentleman  In  Mr.  Auber's  official  situation,  and  like  Mr.  Auber  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject,  could  have  produced  the  work  before  us ;  a  work  which  we  trust  will 
meet  with  the  attention  of  every  tedividual  about  to  embark  in  the*  China  trade;  it  evinces  an 
intimate  knowledge  with  the  abstruse  science  of  political  economy,  in  all  its  branches,  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  history,  commercial  pcdicy,  and  navigation  laws  of  Britain,  and  contains  the 
most  complete  description  of  the  Chinese  policy  which  has  evetr  appeared.  In  Ikct,  this  important 
work  displays  the  operations  of  a  comprehoisive  mind,  actuated  by  generous  and  libwal  views,  and 
stimulated  into  action  by  patriotic  motives.**— Navo/  and  MUitaty  Gazette, 

**  The  important  change  which  has  been  made,  in  our  commercial  relations  with  the  Chinese 
empire  naturally  excites,  in  those  who  intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  change,  a  desire  for  infor* 
mation  upon  all  points  connected  with  those  relations.  The  British  public  could  not  look  to  a 
better  source  for  such  information,  than  to  a  gentleman  whose  official  situation  and  experience 
have  afforded  him  the  real  means  of  acquiring  extoisive  knowledge  of  the  various  topics  relating 
to  Brituh  intercourse  with  China,  and  whose  talrats,  diligence,  and  accuracy,  are  wdl  ascertained 
by  his  excellent  *  Analysis  of  the  Bast-India  Company.*  We  can  hardly  add  to  the  recommendatioo 
which  it  receives  ttota  the  name  it  bears  on  the  title-page."— ^tiatie  Joumai» 

**  This  is  a  work  that  may  be  emphatically  called  practical.  All  that  the  Chinese  will  permit  us 
to  know  of  themselves  is  here  decidedly  set  forth,  and  those  who  may  be  compelled,  or  who  are  de- 
sirous to  have  dealings  with  them^  may  learn  what  they  have  to  expect  We  hesiute  not  to  say,  it 
should  be  very  generally  perused.  To  the  merchant,  such  i^erusal  is  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity.  We  conclude  by  saying,  that  this  work  on  China  is  got  up  with  the  temperate  good  sense 
of  a  man  inured  to  business,  and  it  is  not  only  a  valuable,  but  a  most  opportundy-produced  volume.** 
'—MetropoUtOH  Magazine, 

**  We  cannot  conceive  a  publication  of  greater  utility  than  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Auber*! 
outline  of  Chinese  history  is  clear  and  c(Xkc1se;  not  only  sufficient  as  it  refers  to  the  principal  subject 
under  his  consideration,  but  interesting  in  its  general  features.  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  book  which 
the  times  want  t  a  book  of  much  information  for  tlie  public,  a  wholesome  guide  to  merchants  and 
diip-owners,  and  a  vade  roecum  to  those  who  actually  embark  in  the  just  opening  trade  to  China. 
This  panegyric  will  no  doubt  lead  to  its  being  widely  consulted.  In  condusion  we  have  only  to 
repeat,  that  we  consider  this  volume  to  be  one  of  great  value,  and  worthy  of  being  relied  upon  by 
the  many  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  mattes  it  so  ably  developes.**— Li/eroiy  Ckisette. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  EXTERNAL  COMMERCE  AND 

EXCHANGES  OF  BENGAL; 

With  an  Appehdix  of  Accounts  and  Estimates.  By  G.  A  PRINSEP,  Esq. 
In  8vo.,  price  5s.  6d.  boards. 

*'  Mr.  Prinsep's  Remarks  betray  a  close  and  accurate  knowledge  of  th6  sutsject ;  they  are  osku- 
lated  to  dispel  doubt,  and  obviate  errors;  and  must  prove  extremely  iiseful,  not  only  to  the  mer- 
chant  and  manufacturer,  but  to  all  persons  interested  in  East-India  ftinds  at  home  or  abroad.**— 
jtiiatie  Journal, 

ZOOLOGICAL  RESEARCHES  in  JAVA  and  the  Neighbouring 
Islands ;  with  coloured  Plates,  representing  Native  Quadrupeds  and  Birds. 
By  THOMAS  HORSFIELD,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  &c.  In  1  large  vol.  royal  4to., 
price  j68.  Ss.  boards. 

**  The  present  work  of  Dr.  Horsfidd*s  disoorers  several  speeies  of  animals  hitherto  unknown  to 
zoologists,  and  which  are  not  in  the  large  collection  at  Paris  or  Leydoi.  It  is  formed  with  much  care, 
and  will  be  of  great  use  in  the  advancement  at  natural  sciences."— BuOeftn  gineral  ei  univertel  dee 
Annoneee  et  dee  NouvOlee  Scie/Uifiquee, 

*<  This  is  a  valuable  work.    The  plates,  by  Mr.  W.  Daniell,  are  in  his  best  manner,  and  those 
containing  the  anatomical  details  are  superior  to  any  hitherto  published  in  this  country.  The  author 
appears  to  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  and  aealous  spirit  oC  VK'vesWuX.Von.  '^NYi«b\.\A\Mk«takMr««ft^Ba>*" 
minutely  described,  and  those  details  are  useful,  and  'mdeeQLYi\^ME^'nteaNA\A  «BR«A»!dft 
rhiioMj^icat  Map^zine, 


18  WORK8   ON    TNDIA. 


THE  POLITICAL,  FINANCIAL,  AND  COMMERCIAL 
CONDITION  OF  THE  ANGLO-EASTERN  EMPIRE,  IN  1832; 

An  Analysis  of  its  Home  and  Foreign  Governments,  and  a  Practical  Exa- 
mination of  the  "Doctrines  of  Free  Trade  and  Colonization,  with  reference 
to  the  Renewal  or  Modification  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  Charter. 
By  R.  MONTGOMERY  MARTIN,  late  of  H.M.  Ships  "  Leven"  and 
•*  Barracouta,"  and  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  &c.  Second 
Edition.     In  1  vol,  8vo.,  price  9s.  boards. 

**  One  of  the  most  compreheDsive  publications  on  the  East-India  Question  we  ha^e  yet  seen«  and 
which  contains  a  variety  of  striliing  facts  very  f<Mxibly  put.  We  simply  recommend  those  who  vish 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon  the  subject*  to  read  this  Ixx^i  and  those  who  are  obliged  to  retain 
their  opinion,  to  answer  it— if  they  can."— A«iaf<e  Journal. 

**  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Martin's  statements ;  in  these  there  is  a  ftilneas,  an 
accuracy,  a  desiie  to  make  no  reservation,  which  will  win  many  readers  to  his  volume.** — AOueneum, 

'*  This  very  able  work  is  calculated  to  throw  more  light  on  the  true  position  in  which  Eagland 
and  India  now  stand,  than  any  other  we  have  yet  met  with."— United  KinKdam, 

*<  We  have  no  hesitation  in  recommendhig  this  work  to  our  readers  as  a  te&t  bocdi  of  uscAU  ftcti 
felative  to  the  British  possessions  in  ^he  East-Indies."— Cbfirier. 


Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

The  PAST  and  PRESENT  STATE  of  the  TEA-TRADE  of 
ENGLAND,  and  of  the  CONTINENTS  of  EUROPE  and  AMERICA; 
and  a  Comparison  between  the  Consumption,  Price  of,  and  Revenue  derived 
from,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Wine,  Tobacco,  Spirits,  &c.  In  8vo.,  price  5s.  sewed. 


ORIGINES   BIBLICE; 

OE 

RESEARCHES  IN  PRIMEVAL  HISTORY. 

By  CHARLES  T.  BEKE.     Volume  the  First     (With  a  Map.)    Price 

10s.  6d. 

This  work  is  an  attempt,  from  the  direct  Evidence  of  the  Scriptures  them' 
selves,  to  determine  the  Positions  of  the  Countries  and  Places  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Order  in  which  they  were  peopled  ;  and  to  explain 
the  Origin  and  Filiation  of  the  various  Races  of  Mankind,  and  of  the  Lan- 
guages spoken  by  them.     It  is  intended  to  be  completed  in  another  volume. 

'*  The  title  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  indicative  ot  its  contents.  The  author  muntains  the  high 
authenticity  of  the  Hehrew  Scriptures  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  their 
superiority  over  all  lieathen  authorities  whatever,  and  argues  for  the  correctness  of  Scripture  Ge(»* 
graphy.  His  researches  and  deductions  are  given  in  that  fair  and  amiable  spirit  which  we  hope  will 
not  be  lost  upon  the  opponents  that  he  seems  prepared  to  expect."— Gfo6e,  June  3. 

"  It  docs  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  a  newspaper  to  criticise  such  a  learned  and  elaborate  work  sc 
Mr.  Beke's  Originet  BibliciB  ;  otherwise  we  should  have  had  great  pleasure  in  noticing  the  extemiv^ 
yet  unpedantic  research,  and. the  earnest  and  judicious  reasoning  with  wlilch  he  supports  his  (Uflfcr- 
ent  hypotheses."— 2niii««,  June  16. 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  this  work,  that  the  ingenuity  oHts  author  is  supported  by  as  mudi  proof, 
in  genera],  as  criticism  and  the  remains  of  antiquity  are  capable  of  affording.  His  hypothesei  sre 
rendered  as  probable  as  reasoning  from  scriptural  hints  can  make  them,  and  reflect  equal  credit  on 
his  ingenuity  and  on  his  research."— Viatic  Journal,  June  1834. 

'*  We  regret  that  our  narrow  limits  must  prevent  us  from  paying  the  tiilnite  so  justly  merited  bjr 
the  author  of  this  scholastic  and  deeply  interesting  work.  It  is  much  too  important  to  be  pssted 
over  with  a  brief  notice ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  deeply  into  the  subject-matter,  w 
must  content  ourselves  with  recommending  it  to  the  study  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  penetrate  the 
veil  thrown  over  early  history,  and  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  upon  points  whidi  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  BiUe."— Omr#  Journal,  June  14. 


HINDU  LAW ;  principally  with  reference  to  such  Portions  of  it  as 

coDcern  the  Administration  o£  3u%Wce\wl\ie  King's  Courts  in  India.    By  Sir 

Thomas  Strange,  late  CViiei  3\i%\\c«  ol  '^;x^^a.    \w  ^  NKi\&,  To^al  ovo., 

price  £1.  JJt.  6d.  boards. 

"  The  work  has  been  ably  cxeculeA»*—-A«witlc  Journal. 
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WORKS 

IN  THE 

ORIENTAL    LANGUAGES 


■1      M    '         .SB 


By  JOHN  SriAKESPEAR,  Esq. 

A  DICTIONARY,  HINDUSTANI  AND  ENGLISH. 

Third  Edition,  much  enlarged  in  4to. 

A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  HINDUSTANI  LANGUAGE. 

Third  Edition,  enlarg-od  and  improved,  in  4to.,  price  ^1.  Is.  boards. 

MUNTAKHABAT-I-HINDI;  or  SELECTIONS  in  HINDUSTANL 

With  Verbal  Translations  and  a  Grammatical  Analysis  of  some  parts,  for 
the  Use  of  Studenttf  of  the  Language.     In  2  vols.  4to  ,  price  £2  28.  boards. 


A  DICTIONARY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SINGHALESE,- 

AND 

SINGHALESE  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon.  By  the  Reverend 
B.  CLOUGH,  Wesleyan  Missionary.  (Colombo,  printed  1821.)  In  2  vols. 
8vo.,  price  £2,  58.  boards. 

Also,  by  the  same  Author, 

A  COMPENDIOUS  PALI  GRAMMAR, 

With  a  Copious  Vocabulary  in  the  same  Language.  (Colombo,  printed 
1824.)    In  8vo.,  price  15s.  boards. 


A  GRAMMAR  OP  THE  T,HAI,  OR  SIAMESE  LANGUAGE. 

By  Captain  JAMES  LOW,  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Company's  Military 
Service.     In  4to.,  price  .£1.  boards. 


HAFT  KULZUM,  OR  THE  SEVEN  SEAS  : 

A  Dictionary  and  Grammar  of  the  Persian  Language,  by  His  late  Majesty 
the  Kl  NG  of  OUDE.    In  7  vols,  folio.     Price  £25. 

This  splendid  work  was  printed  at  the  Royal  Press  in  the  city  of  Lucknow. 
The  first  six  volumes  contain  the.Dictionary,  and  the  seventh  the  Grammar. 


THE   GULISTAN, 

OR 

ROSE-GARDEN  OF  MUSLE  HUDDEEN  SHAIK  SADYOFSHEERAZ. 

In  the  original  Persian,  being  a  carefullv  corrected  and  revised  Edition  of 
that  formerly  published  by  FRANCIS  6LADWIN.  In  8vo.,  price  ISa, 
boards. — Or  a  Translation  m  English.    8vo.,  9s, 


H 


ORIENTAL  WORKS  IMPORTEQ  BY 


A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  TURKISH  LANGUAGE : 

With  a  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the  Turk' 
ish  Nations,  a  copious  Vocabulary,  Dialogues,  a  collection  of  Extracts  in 
Prose  and  Verse,  and  lithographed  Specimens  of  various  Ancient  and  Modern 
Manuscripts.  By  ARTHUR  LUMLEY  DAVIDS.  In  4to,  price  £\.  Ss. 
boards. 

*'  A  work  replete  with  intelligence->defonned  by  no  hypothesis  or  throrifi  snuiMci  clev, 
acute,  and  though  on  a  dry  subject,  exceedingly  entertaining."— Li/erary  Cktzette, 

"  Never  perhaps  were  the  rules  for  acquiring  a  difficult  language  laid  down  in  a  manner  sosimplei 
and  at  the  same  time  intermixed  with  so  great  a  variety  of  the  most  interesting  information.  In* 
deed,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  a  glance  at  this  worlc  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  one  to  study 
the  Turkish  Language.  It  is  without  exception  the  most  beautiftil  specimen  of  Oriental  Typogn* 
phy  we  have  ever  seen." — Gentleman's  Magazine. 

**  We  are  quite  astonished  at  the  extent  of  reading  displayed  in  Mr.  Davida*  Pvdiminary  Di^ 
course.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  the  notice  of  every  lover  of  Turiuih  literatuci 
—Aeiatie  Joumah 


IMPORTED  FROM  INDIA : 

PUBLISHED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION  AT  CALCUTTA. 


\.   MOOLUKHKHUS  -  COL  -TUWAREEKH 

(in  Persian),  being  an  Abridgment  of  the 
celebrated  bistoriiml  Work  called  the  Seir 
Mootakherin.  Royal  4to.  £1,  15s. 
boards. 

2.  MoOJiz-ooL-QANOON ;  a  Medical 
Work  (in  Arabic).  By  Alee  bin  Alee  II 
Huzm  (Ibn-ool-Nufees).  4to.  £l,  bds. 

3.  Bhatti  Kavya  ;  a  Poem,  on  the 
Actions  of  Rama  (in  Sanscrit).  With 
Commentaries.  In  2  vols,  royal  8vo. 
£2,  lOs.  bo&rds. 

4.  Laghu  Kauhudi:  a  Sanscrit  Gram* 
mar.  By  Vadaraja.  Royal  12mo.  78.  6d. 
boards. 

5.  MuGDHARODHA :  a  Sanscrit  Gram- 
mar. By  Vopadeva.  Royal  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

6.  Nyaya  Sutra  Vritti,  the  Logical 
Aphorisms  of  Gotama  (in  Sanscrit).  With 
a  Commentary.  8vo.   IDs.  6d.  boards. 

7.  Bhasha  Parichheda  and  Sid- 
dhanta  Muktavali:  an  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Terms  of  Logic,  with  its 
Commentary  (in  Sanscrit).  Royal  8vo. 
78.  6d.  boards. 

8.  Lilavati,  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic, 
translated  into  Persian,  from  the  Sanscrit 
of  Bhascara  Acharya.  Royal  8vo.  8s.  6d. 
boards. 

9.  Selections,  Descriptive,  Scientific, 
and  Historical ;  translated  into  Persian, 
for  the  use  of  Native  Youth.  Royal  8vo. 
14<s.  boards. 

10.  Sahftya  Derpana;  a  Treatise 
on  Rhetorical  Composition  (in  Sanscrit). 
By  Viswanath  Kayiraja,  Eo^\  ^vo.  \<U. 

hoards. 


H.  Mejmua  Shehshi:  a  Summary  of 
the  Copemican  System  of  Astronomy 
(in  Persian).  12mo.  ^s.  6d.  stitched. 

12.  FuTAWA  Alemgiri:  a  coUectioo 
of  Opinions  and  Precepts  of  Mohammedtn 
Law,  compiled  by  conaroand  of  the  Em- 
peror Arungzeb  Alenogir  (in  Ani})ic)> 
3  vols,  royal  4to.  ^9.  Ids. 

13.  Short  Anatomical  DEscRirnov 
of  the  Heart,  translated  into  Arabic,  by 
John  Tytler.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  boards. 

14.  Daya  Tatwa  :  a  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Inheritance,  by  Raghunandana 
Bhattachdrya  (in  Sanscrit).  8vo.  8s.  bds. 

15.  Daya  Kraha  Sangraba:  i 
Compendium  of  the  Order  of  Inheritance 
(in  Sanscrit).  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

16.  Daya  Bhaga  ;  or,  Law  of  Inbe* 
ritance  ;  with  a  Comroentarv  by  Krishni 
Terkalankara  (in  Sanscrit;.  8vo.  I2l 
boards. 

17.  Kavya  Prakasa  :  a  Treatise  oo 
Poetry  and  Rhetoric,  by  Mammata  Acbt- 
rya  (in  Sanscrit).  8vo.   16s.  boards. 

18.  Vedanta  Sara:  Elementi  of 
Theology,  according  to  the  Vedas ;  with 
a  Commentary  (in  Sanscrit).  8vo.  !&• 
boards. 

19.  Vyavahara  Tatwa:  a  Tirettise 
on  Judicial  Proceedings,  by  RagbonaB- 
dana  Bhattikshirya  (in  Sanscrit).  8vo.  Si- 
boards. 

20.  CHiHutru  Prukash  :  a  Bio^ 
phical  Account  of  Ch,hntni  Sal,  Rtji<if 
Boondelkund,  by  Lai  Kuvi  (in  firij 
Bbakha).    £dit«d  by  Oip(.  W.  PftKl' 
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SI.  The  KiPAYAH,  a  Commentary  on 
the  Hidayah ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Ques- 
tions of  Mohammadan  Law.  By  Hukeem 
Mouluvee  Abdool  Mujeed,  and  others  (in 
Arabic).    4to.  £2.  10s.  sewed. 

22.  The  Inayah  :  a  Commentary  on 
the  Hidayah :  a  Work  on  Mohummudan 
Law,  compiled  by  Mohummud  Akmul- 
ooddeen,  Ibn  Muhmood»  &c.  (in  Arabic). 
4to.  ^1.  17s.  6d.  sewed. 

23.  Menu  Sanhita  :  the  Institutes 
of  Menu,  with  the  Commentary  of  Khul- 
luka  Bhatta  (in  Sanscrit).  2  vols.  8vo. 
^1.  5s.  sewed. 

24i.  Mitakshaba  :  a  Compendium  of 
Hindu  Law,  by  Vynaneswara,  founded 
on  the  Texts  of  Y^jnawalkyu.  The  Vya- 
vahara  Section  or  Jurisprudence  (in  San- 
■crit).  8vo.  14*s.  sewed. 


25.  UxTARA  Rama  Cheritra,  or 
Continuation  of  the  History  of  llama,  a 
Drama,  by  Bhavabhuti.  (Sanscrit.)  8vo. 
28.  6d.  sewed. 

26.  Malati  and  Madhava  :  a  Drama 
in  Ten  Acts,  by  Bhavabhuti.  (Sanscrit.) 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

27.  MuDRA  Rakshasa,  or  the  Signet 
of  the  Minister,  a  Drama,  by  Visakha 
Datta.  (Sanscrit.)  8vo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

28.  ViKRAMORVAsi,  or  Vikrama  and 
Urvasi :  a  Drama,  by  Kalidasa.  (San- 
scrit.)  8vo.  2s.  sewed. 

29.  Mrichcuhakati,  a  Comedy,  by  Su- 
draka  Raja  (in  Sanscrit).  8vo.  16s.  .sewed. 

30.  Retnavali,  a  Drama  in  Four 
Acts,  by  Shri  Hersha  Deva  (in  Sanscrit. ) 
8vo.  28.  6d.  sewed. 


The  ORIENT  PEARL  for  1834.     Silk,  price  IBs: 

THE  BENGAL  ANNUAL.    A  Literary  Keepsake  far  1834.    Price 

18s.     Also  for  1830,  1831,  and  1832.    Price  158.  each. 

Dedicated  by  permission  to  his  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.F.,  Governor-general  and  Commander-in-chief 
in  India. 

A  NEW  and  IMPROVED  MAP  of  VARIOUS  ROUTES  between 
EUROPE  and  INDIA,  comprehending  WESTERN  and  NORTHERN 
ASIA,  together  Mnth  ASIA  MINOR  and  Egypt.  By  J.  B.  Tassin.  Four 
Sheets,  coloured,  cloth  case,  £2. 

ASIATIC  RESEARCHES.   Vol.  18.   Royal  4to.,  price  £2.  2s.  bds. 

FLORA  INDICA;   or,  DESCRIPTION  of  INDIAN  PLANTS 
By  the  late  William  Roxbcjroh,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c.  &c.     Edited  by 
W.  Carey.     A  New   Edition.     (Calcutta,   1832.)     Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III. 
8yo.  price  .£3.  18s.  boards. 

•/  The  present  edition  is  complete  in  three  volumes. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  and  HORTICUL- 
TUBAL  SOCIETY  of  INDIA.    Vol.  I.  in  8vo.,  price  lOs.  boards. 

An  ACCOUNT  of  STEAM  VESSELS,  and  of  Proceedings  con- 
nected with  STEAM  NAVIGATION  in  BRITISH  INDIA.  Compiled  by 
G.  A.  Prinsep.     In  royal  4to.,  with  Map  and  Plates,  price  £l.  Is.  boards. 

MEMOIRS  of  MOHUMMUD  AMEER  KHAN,  translated  from 
the  PERSIAN,  by  H.  T.  Prinsep.     In  1  Vol.  8vo.  15s.  boards. 

Captain  POGSON'S  NARRATIVE  during  a  TOUR  to  CHATEE- 
GAON,  1831.     In  8vo.  price  5s.  sewed. 

An  English  Index  to  the  PLANTS  of  INDIA.  By  H.  Piddington 
Foreign  Secretary,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural   Society,  Calc^ilVa..    \w 
1  Vol.  8vo.,  price  9s,  boards. 
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VALUABLE  MAPS,  CHARTS,  ATLASSES,  &c. 

ALL  COMPILED  FROM  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS 


MAPS  OF  INDIA. 
A  NEWLY  CONSTRUCTED  and  EXTENDED  MAP  of  INDIA, 

and  of  the  BURMAN  EMPIRE,  from  the  latest  Surveys  of  the  hest  Autho- 
rities. On  six  sheets,  price  £2.  12s.  6d. ;  or  on  cloth,  in  a  case,  ^3.  13s.  6d.; 
or  on  cloth,  with  Rollers,  varnished,  £4.  4s. 

Among  the  great  mass  of  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  this  Map,  the  following  mtf  he 
particularized :— the  Surveys  of  Colond  M*Kenzie  In  the  Mysore ;  of  Brigadier  LArabton,  as  wdltf 
numerous  Portions  determined  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  Trigonometrical  Operations  t  of  CotoBal 
Hodgson  and  Captains  Webb  and  White  in  the  Mountainous  Districts;  of  Captain  Franklin  in 
Bundlecund  ;  of  Captain  Johnson  in  Bhopal ;  of  Lieut.  Wilcox  in  Assam  {  of.  Lieut.  Fisher  in 
Sylhet;  and  of  Lieut.  Pemberton  in  Munipoor.  Malwa  is  copied  from  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Map. 
The  latest  routes  of  Mr.  Moorcroft  have  also  been  inserted. 


SMALLER  MAP  of  INDIA,  and  of  the  BURMAN  EMPIRE, 
compiled  from  the  latest  Documents.  On  One  large  Sheet,  1 8s. ;  or  on  cloth, 
in  a  Case,  or  with  Rollers,  <£1.  5s. ;  or  with  Rollers,  varnished,  .€1.  9s. 

MAP  of  the  WESTERN  PROVINCES  of  HINDOOSTAN,  con- 
structed from  the  most  recent  Surveys,  and  Inscribed  to  Major-General  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  G.C.B.,  K.L.S.,  &c.  On  Four  Sheets  of  Atlas,  price 
^1.  lis.  6d. ;  or  on  Cloth,  in  a  Case,  £2,  5s. 


MAPS  of  INDIA,  viz.— I.  General  and  Commercial.— 2.  Political. 
—3.  Military. —  4.  Revenue. —  5.  Judicial.  Compiled  by  John  Walker,  by 
order  of  the  Right  Hon  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 
On  One  Sheet  4to.  atlas.     Each  Is. 


A  MAP  of  CHINA  and  the  ADJACENT  COUNTRIES,  including 

Corea,  part  of  Japan,  the  Islands  of  Formosa,  Philippines,  &c.  CompiW 
from  the  Charts  by  Captain  Ross  and  other  Surveyors  of  the  East-India  Com- 
pany, and  the  latest  authentic  Documents.  One  large  Sheet,  coloured  8s.; 
on  Cloth  in  a  Case,  lis.— on  Cloth,  with  Roller,  12s.  6d.— or  varnished,  148.— 
or  in  frame,  varnished,  .£1.  14.  6d. 


INDEX,  containing  the  Names  and  Geographical  Positions  of  all 
Places  in  the  MAPS  of  INDIA,  designed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  those  Maps. 
In  1  vol.  12mo.  price  10s.  boards. 


GENERAL  CHART  from  ENGLAND  to  CHINA,  including  the 

Indian  Seas ;  inscribed  to  James  Horsburgh,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  On  One  lar^ 
Sheet,  price  78.  6d. ;  or  on  Cloth,  bound,  lOs.  6d.;  or  on"  Cloth,  bound  and 
coloured,  12s. 

**  Its  utility  is  not  confined  to  nautical  persons*  or  passengers  on  board  ship ;  bat  it  will  sAri 
a  most  convenient  means  of  reference  in  the  library  and  counting-house."— ^ia/le  Jcunmi 


IGUS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

39,  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 


aiLPTtJIkJL £300,000. 

In  Three  Thoutand  Sharet  of  £100  each. 


iBirrrtotti. 


WILLIAM  BANBURY,  Esq. 
HARRY  BARRETT,  Esc*. 
EDWARD  BATES,  Esq. 
raOMAS  CAMPLIN,  Esq. 
JAMES  CLIFT,  Esq. 
DRYDEN  ELSTOB,  Esq. 


JOHN  HUMPHERY,  Esq.  M.P. 
RUPERT  INOLEBY,EsQ.MANCHBtTKik 
THOMAS  KELLY,  Esq.  Alusriian. 
LEWIS  POCOCK,  Esq. 
LANCELOT  SOUTH,  Ei«q. 
THOMAS  WONTNER,  Esq. 

EUAN  SHAW  HILDITCH,  Esq.        |  WILLIAM  PALMER  KNIGHT,  Esq, 

JOHN  HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.  M.P. 

THOMAS  DAVIES,  MD.  30,  New  Broad  Street. 

WILLIAM  COULSON,  Esq.  2,  Frederick's  Place,  Old  JewRYj 

late  of  34,  Charterhouse  Square. 

Messrs.  VERB,  SAPTE,  BANBURY,  &  Co.  77,  Lombard  Street. 


The  advantages  of  a  well  regulated  system  of  lafe  Assurance  are  too  well  Undentood 

d  too  widely  diffused,  to  render  it  necessary  to  insist  or  enlarge  upon  them  in  a 

ospectus. 

Life  Assurance  enables  those  who  depend  on  personal  exertion,  or  on  life  income  for 

pport,  and  all  persons  who  may  be  incapable  of  accumulating  a  sufficient  fimd  out  of 

sir  savings,  to  secure  a  maintenance  for  their  families  in  the  event  of  premature 

aih.     It  gives  to  owners  of  landed  Property  the  opportunity  of  providing  for  widows 

d  younger  children  without  incumbering  their  estates.      It  offers  extraordinary 

nlities  to  persons  requiring  advances  of  money ;  whilst  to  lenders  it  presents  the  most 

uly  and,  at  the  same  time,  effectual  meaus  of  security. 

So  extensive,  however,  is  the  practice  of  Life  Assurance  in  this  country,  and  to 

imerous  are  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  resorted  to,  as  an  eoOnomical  mode  of  "^ 

resiment,  or  as  a  precautionary  measure  of  security,  that  although  many  excellent 

ices  have  been  established  for  this  purpose,  tliey  do  not  appear  to  have  kept  pace, 

her  with  the  rapid  advance  of  population,  or  with  the  increased  demands  of  the 

ximunity. 

This  considkratton  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  AROUS  LIFE 

SSURANCE  COMPANY. 

In  forming  this  Establishment  the  object  of  the  Directors  has  been  to  present  great 

d  unusual  advantages  to  the  Assured.    Their  attention  has  chiefly  been  directs  to 

pee  points,  viz. : — 

To    OPFBK   THE  LOWEST  RATES   OV   ASSURANCE    CONSISrrBNT  WITH    SAFETY  TO  THE 

STITUTION. 

To  QIVE  INCREASED  FACILITIES  IN  BFFECTINO  ASSURANCES  :    AND 

To  AFFORD  TO  THE  PoLICY-HOLDERS  FULL  SECURITY  FOR  THE  PROMPT  SETTLEMENT 

'  THEIR  CLAIMS. 

In  furtherance  of  the  first  object,  they  have,  after  a  careful  consideration  of 
e  best  authorities,  and  the  most  authentic  observations  on  the  duration  of  human 
e,    and  after  minute    and  laborious  calculations,    been    enabled  to  frame  a  set 

Tables,  extensively  varied  to  suit  the  objects  of  difterent  parties,  and*pre8entxng 
lucli  lower  Itates  of  Assurance  tliaii  tbofie  of  any  otl&er  Offloe. 

Secondly — ^they  have  established  a  daily  Board  of  Directors,  by  whom  all  Proposals 
ill  undergo  an  immediate  examination,  and  who  will  dispense  with  all  unnecessary 
rmalities,  so  that,  if  desired,  an  assurance  may  be  completed,  and  the  Policy  ddivored 

a  few  hours. 

Thirdly — ^they  have  adojyted  such  r^ulations  ns  will  afford.  fuU  protection  to  the 

3licy-holders  against  vexatious  litigation  or  delay  in  the  teUllsnMsvt  oi  ^^aass^^  \k^ 

•son  of  tecbnical  objectiona,  or  unintentional  mistateraeiits  ot  axk^  Vaxv<\. 

On  the  whole,  the  JXrecton  feel  confident  that,  by  oomYAniiig'&cniwyaK)  wcA^RCofiN:) 

h  Facing  and  Dispatch  of  InisiueBs,  they  ha^e  effected  wwiViViaVK'^*™*^^'*^^'^^^ 

cm  oflafy  Assurance  as  will  secure  for  this  Esta\!»^Ykineia  il  d«6d»^  \w&ei«i«»  ^!». 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  ARGUS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


An  ample  subsorlbed  Capital  f6r  tlie  seonrlty  of  the  AMored. 
Kower  Ztates  of  Vremtaa  tbaa  la  aiiF  €»ther  Office. 

By  comparing  the  rates  in  Table  I.  with  thoie  of  other  offices,  the  decided  supeiiontj 
of  this  Institution  in  point  of  Economy  will  be  manifest. 

For  instance,  in  many  Offices  an  Annual  Premium  of  £45.  1«.  Sd.  is  chai^d  for  the 
Assurance  of  £2,000  on  the  hfe  of  a  perwn  aced  25,  whilst  in  this  Establishment  the 
same  Assurance  may  be  effiicted  for  £35.  \s.  8d. 

Xnoreaftinff  and  deereaslBgr  itates  of  Vremitim. 
Tables  II.  and  III.  are  peculiarly  siuted  to  those,  to  whom  the  least  possible  present 
outlay  is  desirable  ;  as  where  assurances  are  effected  by  way  of  security  for  luans  of 
money,  and  in  many  other  cases. 

Table  IV.  is  especially  calculated  for  those,  who  may  be  desirous  of  gisdoaUy 
reducing,  and  of  being  ultimately  relieved  altogether  from  the  paym^it  of  thor  annual 
Premiums. 

•  N.  B. — Tlieie  TcA/et  fretent  tnuck  iotaer  rates,  and  are  better  ctdaj^ed  to  the  cireiah 
ttances  and  convenience  of  Policy-hoidert  than  any  ttmilar  Table*  hitherto  pubtiihed. 
Tables  for  Foreign  Climates  and  Impaired  Bealtli. 
Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  not  engaged  in  actual  service,  and  othei  persons 
will  be  assured  at  the  oriUnary  rates  of  Premtnm  so  long  as  they  remain  in  Europe,  and 
may  be  at  Uberty  to  proceed  to  all  parts  of  the  world  on  payment  of  rates  fis^  and 
endorsed  on  the  Policy  at  the  time  it  is  issued. 

Persons  afflicted  with  Gout,  Asthma,  and  other  disorders  not  attended  with  imme- 
diate danger  to  life,  will  be  assured  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium  duly  proportioned  in 
each  case  to  the  nature  of  the  risk. 

Increased  facilities  in  elllDotinir  Assnraneea. 
A  Board  of  Directors  attends  every  day  at  the  Office.  References  will  not  be 
required  to  friends  or  me<lical  attendants  when  the  report  of  the  Company's  Medical 
Officers  is  satisfactory.  Females  and  other  persons  on  whose  life  assurances  are 
proposed,  may  be  visited  by  the  Medical  Officers,  6t  their  own  houses,  if  desired.  In 
evegry  case  the  assurance  may  be  completed  and  the  Policy  obtained  from  the  Office  on 
the  day  the  Proposal  is  made. 

Prompt  settlement  of  Claims  witlioat  Bispute  or  autiyatiiiiL 
All  claims  are  payable  in  three  months  after  notice  of  death  is  sent  to  the  Office. 
They  may  however  be  received  immediately  afler  proof  of  death  if  three  months'  discount 
be  aUowed.  If  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  be  furnished  at  the  time  the  Aftuiance  is 
effected^  no  further  proof  will  be  required  after  death,  and  in  case  of  unintentional 
mistatement  as  to  age,  the  Policy  will  not  become  for&ited,  but  an  equitable  picportion 
will  be  deducted  from  the  sum  assured. 

Policies  effected  by  persons  on  their  own  lives,  and  afterwards  assigned  as  a  bona 
fide  security  to  others,  will  not  be  rendered  void  in  consequence  of  death  by  soidde, 
ctueUing,  or  the  hands. of  Justice.  Policies  so  assigned  will  thus  affinrd  effectual 
security  to  Creditors,  whose  interest  in  the  li/h  assured  can  never  become  a  question  in 
this  Establishment. 

%*  Every  requisite  information,  together  with  fiill  instructions  for  eflecting 
assurances  will  be  given  to  parties  applying  at  the  Office,  or  addressing  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary. 

Agents  and  Medical  Officers  will  immediately  be  appointed  in  all  the  principal 
tbwns  throughout  the  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  Cokmies :  so  that 
assurances  in  those  place?  may  be  completed  without  delay  or  inconvenience. 
Attendance  is  given  daily  at  the  Office  from  TEN  tiU  FIVE  o'Clodc. 
Sy  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

SAMUEL  BARRETT,  Secrecaiy. 

FORM  OF  PROPOSAL  FOR  ASSURANCE 

Name  and  Residence  of  the  Person  on  whose  behalf  the  Assurance  i 

is  to  be  effected • » j 

Amount  and  Term  of  Assurance 

Name  and  Occupation  of  the  Person  whose  life  is  to  be  A^ured  • 

Present  Residence , 

Place  and  Date  of  Birth 

Age  nest  Biith-d  ay 

Wliefther  the  Party  ii  tob^etl  \o  wkj  diamder  tending  to  shorten  li& 

\*  In  addition  to  \i!hfi  txmsaudL  TsS(i^  Sb  t&»%\.  «xXbso^^  «^  v&^^t^Vtt  ben 
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ILIBRARY    OF    THE    FIME    ARTS, 

10,  CHARLES  STREET,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

N  WILLIAliS,  in  nibmittiiig  ibe  foHowiiig  Lift  of  New  and  Recent  Pnblicationi  to  tbe  attention  of  the 
inot  refrain  from  returning  his  moat  grateftil  tbanks  to  thoie  Profeaiioaal  Gentlemen,  Stndmiti  and  Amatenni, 
dndly  and  generooaly  aaalated  him  with  flieir  Patronage,  dnce  liit  Eitabliahment  has  been  entirely  deroCed 
of  Works  connected  with  the  line  Arts.  The  snccesa  of  his  Poblications  hare  excited  him  to  renewed  eiir< 
be  feels  asiored  Gentlemen  will  derire  greater  adTantages,  both  in  Purchase  and  Selection,  than  at  any  other 
mdon .  His  extensire  Stock  contains  the  best  Works  of  the  most  poiralar  Amthors  t  Works  of  Art,  of  Sdenee, 
and  Research,  of  Ornament  and  of  Utility,  likely  to  soit  the  taste  of  the  enlightened  Gonnoifsear,  deserviac 
tion  of  the  educated  Professor,  and  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  Practical  Hechanio. 
og  the  splendid  interesting  and  nseftd  Works  contained  in  this  List,  Mr.  Robinson's  New  VitniTias  Britanniciu 
as  the  particolar  attention  of  an  enlightened  Public* 

Sobscriptioa  List  now  open,  is  honoured  with  the  names  of  their  Sb^esties,  the  Principal  Nobility,  the  Gentry, 
;ater  part  of  the  Profession.  Gentlemen  desirous  of  patronizing  this  splendid  Wortu  are  earoeftly  Mriicited  to 
eir  address  to  the  Publisher. 


:he  VITRUVIUS  BRITANNICUS; 

.  THE  PATRONAGE  OF,  AND  DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO,  HER 
MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY,  THE  QUEEN. 

r  Third  Part  of  this  National  Work  will  he  published  before  Christmas,  being  the 

History  of 

HARDITICK  HAIili, 

A  SEAT  BELONGING  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE, 

\g  by  a  Plan  and  Geometrical  Elerations,  drawn  and  figured  from  actual  measurement, 
.  of  this  fine  Elizabetblan  building.  The  work  will  be  accompanied  by  Scenic  Views  of 
ipal  Apartments,  and  a  Perspective  View  of  the  Exterior,  with  an  Historical  Account 

of  the  Building. 

sd  tm  Imperial  Folio;  the  Plates  elaborately  engraved  by  Hri^rt  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  (fee. 

and  got  up  under  the  superintendence  of 

P.  F.  ROBINSON,  Arch.  F.S.A.  &  F.G.S. 

ft  Work  on  Rural  ArchUectare ;  m  Emy  on  the  Age  of  Mickleham  Church,  In  Surrey ;  %  Serle*  of  Dettgnc  for  J 
OrnAmentftl  Villat ;  Desif  nt  for  Fftrm  Buildings ;  Villagre  Architecture ;  aad  »  Serief  of  Deelgni  for 

Park  Entramces,  Gate  Lodges,  dec. 

ice  to  Subscribers  .£3:3:0    ||    India  Proofs  ....£5:5:0 

t  and  Second  Parts  of  this  Worlr,  being  the  History  of  Woburn  Abbey,  and  Hatfield 
House,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


ommendations  to  the  New  Vitruvitui  BritanniouSveztraoted  from 

the  LeadiQi:  Journals  of  the  Day. 

%se  degenerate  d^ys,  few  publications  make  their  appearance  in  so  splendid  a  form  as  the 

IS  Britannicus"  of  Mr.  Robinson.    The  first  part,  containing  tbe  account  6f  Woburn 

xmiised  well ;  but  here,  in  *'  Hatfield  House,''  is  ereiy  thing  we  could  wish  for  in  the 

•n  of  so  remarlcable  a  mansion." — Athen€Bum,  p,  SI99. 

nust  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Robinson's  publication  one  of  the  most  important  which  has 

m  the  press  for  many  years.    No  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  render  tbe  work 

ig  which  it  ought  to  be.— We  have  been  informed,  that  tbe  publication  of  Hatfield  House 

it  the  author  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds.'*-— ATomtfi^  Post,  Judy  22, 183S. 

work  altogether  is  one  of  great  labour  and  expense,  and  is  certainly  htQ«%lit  qv;!^  Vck.  ^ 

lat  reflects  great  credit  on  the  author."— Jfoming  Herald,  M09  %^)\%^^. 

}g  tbe  splettdfd  periodical  works  in  progresi  of  pQl&ca\koii,o\ix  «X^«[MnnVAA>M»^'^aM■R 

'  0  tbe  second  part  of  tbe  "  VitruYius  BritaTinVeus.*'    TU«  "^wVoxi*  t«t^^^e^^^%  ws^^^ 


2  J.  WtLLiAMa^  IO9  Charki  Street,  Soho  Square* 

earliest  to  the  latest  period,  conneoted  with  Hatfield  House,  will  render  this  able  and  eUbont 
work  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  be**n  got  ap  nill  fii 
iustifv  the  patronaire  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  it  will  receive  from  the  public." 
•*        "^  John  Bull,  Julg  21, 1831 

**  Mr.  Robinson  will,  we  trust,  be  encouraged  to  prosecute  his  undertaking  as  aMiduoiii^i 
his  other  engagements  will  allow ;  for  while  it  promises  to  supply  a  fund  of  instructive  sUidiMl 
professional  men,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  ditfuse  a  taste  for  architectural  purtuils  •mat 
persons  of  fortune  and  education." — London  Review. 

**  The  present  part  of  Mr.  Robinson^s  magnificent  publication,  consists  of  the  history  of  Hitle 
House.  The  views  of  the  exterior,  and  still  more  the  perspective  view  of  the  principal  apflrtmeoi 
are  admirably  executed.     The  hail  and  the  gallery  are  pre-eminently  beautiful." 

Literary  Gazette^  June  29, 189 

**  We  take  our  leave  of  this  splendid  work,  with  our  best  wishes  for  its  saucess.  The  Dama 
the  author  and  the  artists  engaged  nre  so  well  known,  and  their  fume  is  so  well  established,  that  1 
testimony  of  ours  is  needed.  The  style  la  which  the  series  has  been  commenced,  is  a  frutfut 
for  the  fnitliful  completion  ;  and  all  that  is  wanted,  is  a  spirited  and  liberal  return  of  pAtronage 
the  part  of  the  patrician  families,  whose  noble  re^dences,  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  tb€  m 
whoie  "  names  are  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  words,"  are  likely  to  be  illustrated  witt 
degree  of  eloquence  and  accuracy  commensurate  to  the  excellence  of  the  subject.*' 

Gentleman's  Magazine ,  Juljf  1, 181 


»rsw  FUBI-ZCATZONS  for  1834  and  183S. 

This  day  published,  a  New  Work  on  Shop  FrontSy  royal  4to.2Aphte8f  price  12s  M, 

2  DESIGNS    IN   VARIOUS    STYLES    FOR    SHOP    FRONl 

adapted  to  the  Metropolis  and  other  large  Towns  and  Citief^   by  H.  J.  WHITLl) 

Architect. 

•»♦  This  /Fork  is  expressly  got  vp  to  show  the  practicability  of  producing  in  ShopFn 
an  effect  of  pleasing  and  appropriate  character  ^  without  resorting  to  that  ultra  sys 
of  decoration  which  at  present  so  extensively  obtains  in  the  Metropolis,  A  tenter 
Loudon*s  Magaiine  observes,  the  most  absurd  Arcltitecturai  olivets  that  present  A 
selves  in  this  city  are  the  Shop  Fronts, 

Before  Midsummer,  1835. 

3  ATHENIAN  OR  GRECIAN  VILLAS,  in  a  Series  of  Designs 

EDViTARD  JONES,  Architect,  in  3  folio  parts,  I5s  to  Subscribers,  to  which  oames 
solicited. 

Now  ready,  price  1/  1«, 

4  PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES,  THE  FOURTH  PART,  wLich  comph 

this  valuable  Work.    Letter-press  given  to  Subscribers. 

In  a  small  Svo.  Volume,  price  8s  6d, 

5  BLACKBURN'S  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  HISTORICAL  i 

COUNT  OF  CROSBY  PLACE,  LOl^BON, plates,  plans  and  views. 

Opinii/tis  of  the  Press. — This  H^ork  will  be  a  desideratum  at  the  present  time, 
Blackburn  has  well  andjttd/ciously  written  his  little  treatise. — Arnold's  Mags: 
Mr.  Blackburn  displays  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Ancient  English  Domestic  Ji 
lecture.  To  those  who  possess  Pugin*s  Engravings  of  Crosby  Hall,  this  hish 
jiccount  will  be  a  valuable  addition. ^^ Loudon's  Magazine  of  Architecture,  Set 
Morning  Post,  May  lOth,  Literary  Gazette,  Athem^um,  Gents,  Mag.  ^e.,fyc, 

N.B, — Only  2i0  copies  printed. 

In  4  folio  numbers^  3  of  which  are  now  ready,  at  5s  6d  per  part,  or  7«  6d  India  papsr, 

6  GOTHFC  ORNAMENTS,  illustrative  of   PRIOR    BIRD 

ORA  rORY  in  th«  Abbey  Church,  Balh,  imperial  folio.  Plates  most  beautifully  Uthogn 
by  Gauci,  from  the  Orii^inHl  Drawinp^s  by  E.  DAVIS,  Architect. 
•»•  The  talent  displayed  in  the  getting  up  of  this  /Fork  has  excited  the  admirdtk 
professional  purcluisers.     Mr,  Loudon  in  his  Aro/ii/ectural  Magazine  »bstnsSi 

Davis  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  publishing  this  fFiorJk.     To  the  Collectors  ^  (i 

Details  it  must  prove  highly  acceptable, 

7  SHAW'S  SPECIME^^  01E  X^CYU^T  FURNITURE,  from 

Earliest  Period  to  the  Re'^K^  o(  3^m«%  ^w^  ^\\tnXy&>\v,  wa^il  ^lQdt«%^%mM  «^<(MNdf^l 
DumbctB,  5s  each ;  S  now  leadj. 


J.   Williams,  10,  Charles  Street,  Soho  Sk^uare.  3 

In  one  thick  vol,  royal  8vo.  price  14i, 

The  Rev.  JAMES  DALLA WAY'S  NEW  WORK  ON  GOTHICK 

ARCHITECTURE.  A  Series  of  Discourses  upon  Architecture  in  England,  from  the 
Norman  Mn.  to  the  close  of  the  R**ign  of  Queen  Eliztbeth,  with  Notes  and  Illustnitlons, 
and  an  Historical  Account  of  Masters  nnd  Free- Masons,  by  the  Rev.  JAMES  DALLAWAY, 
Author  of  Observations  on  English  Architecture,  Notices  of  Ancient  Church  Architecture, 
and  other  Valuable  Works,  royal  8vo.  price  14». 

The  eery  favourable  reception  this  /fork  has  received  from  the  Profession  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  its  ns^ulness  ;  as  a  Text-book  far  the  Student  it  is  considered  unrivalled. 
The  following  among  many  others  will,  it  is  presumed,  justify  this  assertion.  In  this 
treatise,  Mr.  Dallaway  has  perhaps  given  as  extended  a  view  of  Ancient  English 
Architecture  as  was  ever  comprised  in  the  compass  of  such  a  volume.  The  student  will 
he  particularly  delighted.  The  Analysis  of  Cathedral^  Conventual  and  Parochial 
Churches  are  all  written  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and  with  the  power  of  one 
who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject. — Library  of  Fine  Arts, 
Mr.  Dallaway's  Discourses  is  the  most  instructive  volume  en  Architecture  we  have  met 
with,  and  must  prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  Professional  StudenL^^-Vide  Gents. 
Mttgv  Morning  Herald,  Times,  and  almost  every  Periodical  published. 

In  12  Monthly  numbers,  5s  per  number,  10s  India  paper, 

I  SPECIMENS  OF   THE    DETAILS  OF  ELIZABETHIAN  AR- 

CIUTECrURE,  selected  from  Hatfield  House,  Hardwick  Hull,  and  other  Cflebrated  Man- 
sions, driwn  and  engraved  by  HENRY  SHA  VV,  F.  S.  A.,  dkc.  This  Wjotk  is  4)urpo«ely  got 
up  as  a  companion  to  Mr.  Robinson's  Splendid  Publications,  and  to  those  Gentlemen  who 
possess  Hatfield  House,  it  niU!>t  be  indispensable. 

I  Mr.  HENRY  WILLIAM  IN  WOOD'S  NEW  WORK,  now  Ready-- 

STUDIES  of  the  ARCHlTECT,^  from  Nature,  in  all  the  Various  Details  of  Moulded  and 
other  Ornnmentttl  Designs  in  Architecture  ;  in  4  quarto  numbers  at  5s  each,  to  contain  16 
Plates,  Exclusive  of  Vignettes — N.B.  Each  Part  complete  in  itself. 

Arrangement : — It  is  at  present  only  proposed  to  treat  on  the  Doric  Order, 

The  plates  and  descriptions  will. comprise  the  prototypes  of  this  order  from  nature  throughout 
its  minutest  details,  as  comprehending :  The  flutings  and  diminution  of  the  columns. — 
The  annulets  and  mouldings  of  the  capitals. — The  mouldings  of  the  capitals  and  basis  of 
the  ant»,  and  their  painted  and  carfed  enrichments. — The  coffering  of  the  ceilings,  and 
the  meander,  and  the  honeysuckle,  and  lotus,  and  other  painted  and  carved  ornaments. — 
The  ribs  and  flutings  of  the  triglyphs,  the  ribs  and  tiles  of  the  roofs. — The  sima  and  mode . 
of  its  applying  its  projecting  lion's-head  and  other  ornaments,— The  pediments  and 
acroteria  and  angle  oruaments.^>The  spiral,  the  acanthus,  and  other  ornament!  of  thtt 
rid^e  and  eaves  tiles. 

*»*  In  consequence  of  Mr,  Inwoo^s  anxiety  to  produce  this  IFork  worthy  of  his  repu» 
tation,  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  its  announcement,  J.  fV,feeU  much 
pleasure  in  stating,  that  each  Part  of  the  IFurky  complete  in  itself,  will  be  published 
without  further  delay, 

NATIONAL  CEMETERY— The  approved  design  for  the  NATIONAL 

CEMETERY,  at  KENSALL  GREEN,  by  H.  E.  KENDALL,  Architect,  containing 
Plan,  Elevation  and  Perspective  Views,  beautifully  Lithographed  by  Allora,  oblong  4to. 
Price  78. 

TRENDALL'S  INTERIOR  FINISHINGS,  large  4to.  24  Plates, 

14s 

Mr.  FERREY'S  NEW  WORK,illustratiye  of  CHRIST  CHURCH, 

HAMPSHIRE,  (uniform  with  Britton's  Cathedrals)  more  than  20  Fine  Plates,  Price  to 
Subscribers,  2i  2s. 

The  ILLUSTRATION  OF  CASSIOBURY  PARK,  HERTFORD- 

SEHilB,  the  seat  of  ttie  Earl  of  Essex,  with  Topographical  and  Descriptive  Accounts,  by 
J.  BRITTON,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  «fec. 

EAST     ELEVATION     OF   AN    IMPROVED     DESIGN   of   a 

CHURCH  to  bebuilt.in  the  Parish  of  the  HOLY  TRINITY,  COUK,  by  R.  PAIN, 
Architect,  very  finely  engraved  on  Copper,  Ss  6d. 

VIEW  of  the  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  in  the  Gothic 

Style,  now  erecting  at  Limerick,  from  Designs  by  James  snd  R.  VM^^  M^bAk^^Vk^'^vc^ 
bmautifiilly  Utbographed,  59  M. 


4  «/.  Williams,  10,  Charles  Street,  Sobo  Square, 

17  VIEW  of  the  NEW  INDIGENT  BLIND  SCHOOL,  St.  GeorgA 

Fields,  now  Building  from  Designs  by  JOHN  NEWMAN,  Esq.  Architect,  voy  U 
Dnwn  by  JOHNSON,  and  tastefuUy  Lithographed  by  HAGHE,  48;  Proofii  oa  Iifi 
Pttper,  5s — 77iis  fine  Print  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  Charity, 

18  VIEW    OF   St.  GEORGE'S   CHURCH,    RAMSGATE,  Ercctrf 

from  Designs  by  H.  E.  KENDALL,  Esq.  Architect,  folio,  bttauiifuUy  Lithographed,  3i 61 

10  VIEW   of  the    NEW    HUNGERFORD    MARKET,  designed  by 

FOWLER,  Esq.  Drawn  on  Stone  by  Billings,  folio  size,  3s. 

In  1  Volume,  Ato.  25  Plates,  9s  6d, 

20  LOCKE,  JOHNSON&  COPLAND'S ORNAMENTALDESIGN8 

In  the  Style  of  Louis  Quatorze,  of  Chairs,  Sofas,  Glafses,  Picture  Frames,  and  other  Oms- 
mental  Decorations,  essentially  necessary  to  all  engaged  in  the  Art  of  Design.  Thii 
popular  Work  has  been  inspected  by  some  of  the  first  Manufacturers  in  Town,  and  declared 
by  them  to  be  the  best  yet  Published. 

New  Work  on  Upholstery,  in  1  Volume,  with  coloured  Plates,  Price  1/  Is, 

21  CROFTON'S    UPHOLSTERER'S     LONDON     COMPANION, 

containing  the  most  Approved  and  Modern  Methods  for  the  Various  Styles  of  MaDofiictiiiing 
and  the  Art  of  Spring  Stuffing,  with  all  its  late  Improvements,  by  JOHN  SAVILLI 
CROFTON,  Practical  Upholsterer,  from  Seddons,  Morell  and  Co.  This  Work,  the  litei 
published,  is  full  of  Practical  Information,  with  well  defined  Instructions  and  Direetioiis. 

Grand  Work  on  Civil  Engineering,  in  Imperial  Folio  Parts,  Price  Ills  each, 

22  THE  CIVIL    ENGINEER  and  MACHINIST;    or,  Practical Trci 

tiseson  Civil  Engineering,  Engineer  Building,  Machinery,  Mill  Work,  Engine  Work,lrQi 
Founding,  <fec.  By  CHARLES  JOHN  BLUNT  and  R.  M.  STEPHENSON.  An  I» 
portent  peculiarity  in  this  Work  is  that  in  most  cases  of  general  Business,  it  will  save  Um 
need  of  Voluminous  and  Costly  Drawings. 

•^*  The  frst  3  parts  of  this  truly  National  fVorh  are  now  ready,  containing  the  SteoM 
Engine,  Mill  fVorh^fye.,  Sfc,  quite  eomplete  in  each  part. 

The  Crosses  of  England, 

23  VIEWS  OF  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CROSSES  IN  ENGLAND 

WINCHESTER  and  CHICHESTER,  now  ready,  beautifuUy  Lithographed  by  Haglie 
from  original  Drawings  by  Owen  B.  Carter,  Architect,  plain,  4s ',  India  paper,  5s  6d 

Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  in  2  vol.  royal  Folio,  130  Plates,  handsomely  bound,  10/  lOi 

24  THE   ANTIQUITIES    OF    ROME,  containing  Plans,  Elevations, 

Sections  and  Details  of  all  the  splendid  Architectural  Remains  in  Rome,  carefully  measaret 
mi4  delineated  by  £.  Cresey  and  G.  L.  Taylor,  Architects,  and  Fellows  of  the  Societj  ol 
Antiquaries.  Considered  by  Professional  Travellers  to  be  the  most  Splendid  and  Importai 
Woik  on  Rome  ever  Published. 

Just  Imported  from  Paris. 

26  Mr.  OSTERVALD'S  SPLENDID  and  INTERESTING  WORKS 

on  the  SCENERY,  ANTIQUITIES  and  ARCHITECTURE  of  Various  Countries, 
comprising  the  Sicily,  Ports  and  Coasts  of  France,  Recollections  of  Italy,  and  Baron  de  Sto- 
kelberg's  Architectural  and  Topoffrapbical  Tour  in  Greece. 

%*  This  Work  is  the  result  ofM.  de  Stah§lberg*s  long  st/foum  in  Greece ^  in  the  society 
^  our  talented  countryman,  R.  C.  Cockerell,  Esq.  who  contributed  seme  qfthe  drmeiup* 


l¥orl£S  on  Cottage,  Tilla  and  Rural  Ardtiteetiure, 

In  the  Grecian,  Gothic,  Italian,  Elizabethian,  Swiss  and  Old  English  Styles. 

27  Buckler's  Views  of    Endowed   GraniMr 


28  Trendall's  Cottages,  containing  30  Plates 
of  Designs  for  Cottages  and  Villas,  in 
the  Grecian,  Gothic  and  Italian  Styles, 
with  accurate  Estimates  to  eaofa;  and 
several  Plates  of  Details  of  Shutters, 
Roofs,  Doors,  Windows,  4k.  iwv>  6dc. 


Schools,    4to.    fine   early   imptemimh 
half  caff,  very  neat,  1/  6s  ItIT 

28  Robinson's  Rural  Atehitectnre,  96  pletut 

3/  3s  

29  Robinson*s    Villig»     Anhitfletuiv,1IF  4to. 


MlylPs  \%&4\  \l\\%«i\  IMl 


jr.  WiJULiAMs,  10,  Charles  Street,  Soko  Square. 


m    • 


I  Robinion'f  Designs  for  OmameDtal  Views 

in  the  Swiss,  Italian,  Greek  and  other 

Sirles,  4to.  neai,  4/  4s  1832 

Robinson's  Farm  Building,  4to.  2/ 2s   1831 

I  Robinson's    Original    Designs    for    Gate 

Lodges,    Park   Entrances,  <bc.    in  the 

Elizabethian  an^otber  Styles,  royal  4to. 

with  Plates  beautifully  Lithographed  by 

AUom,  new  hda.  at  2/  2s 

Mr,  Robinson's  fVorks  are,  in  the 
pure  sense  of  the  Word,  elttcidations 
of  Rural  Architecture  in  every  ex- 
ample practicable  and  efficient  to  all 
the  purposes  assigned  to  each.  We 
may  add  that  we  should  feel  gratift- 
cation  in  seeing  many  of  his  Designs, 
adopted  ;  and  if  we  were  rich  in  ter- 
riitrry  our  Villages  and  Farms  should 
certainly  owe  additional  interest  to 
his  picturesque  structures, 

Macpacke's  Nut-Shalls,  being  Ichnogra- 
phical  Distribntions  for  small  Villas,  8vo. 
very  neat,  6s  0d  1787 

KitcheU's  Designs  for  Rural  Villas  on  Eco- 
nomical Principles,  8vo.  bds,  25  plates, 
58  6d  1785 

Gherardine's  Rustic  Arthitecture,  thin  folio, 

plates,  sewed,  (Js  6d  

Crunden's  Convenient  Ornamental  Archi- 

tttcturcMJoyal  8vo.  neat,  8s  

London's  Encyclopaedia  of  Cottage  Farm 
and  Villa  Architecture,  thick  8yo.  more 
than  1200  wood-cuts  and  plates,  new, 
3/  1833 

♦»•  The  variety  of  information  con- 
tained in  this  extraordinary  cheap 
volume  has  been  evinced  by  the  rapid 
Sale  it  ha$  obtained;  every  person 
at  all  connected  with  Building  or 
Decoration  will  find  it  essentially 
iiseful, 

lioudon  on  the  Construction  of  Hot- Houses, 
4to.  bds,  10  plates,  10s  6d  1817 

Loudon  on  Hot- Houses — Another  Copt, 
8yo.  half  bound,  plates,  38  6d  1805 

mtchelPs  Plans  and  Views  in  Pecspective 
of  Buildings  erected  in  England  and 
Scotland,  on  18  Large  Plates,  folio,  bds. 
Ills  1801 
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42  Halfpenny's  Designs  in  the  Chinese  Style, 

12mo.  plates,  neat,  3s  6J  

43  Designs  lor  Cottages  and  Farm  Buildings, 

extracted  from  the  Agricultural  Reports, 
4to.  numerous  Plans,  Elevations,  £cc  ids. 
Ids  

44  Pocock's    Designs    for    Rustic    Cottnges, 

Picturesque  Villas,  <fec.,  with  Criti- 
cal Observations  on  Castles,  Abbies  and 
Ancient  English  Houses,  4to.  33  Plates 
of  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Scenery,  bds. 
19s  1807 

45  Mutton's  Designs  for  Villas,  principally  in 

the  Gothic  and  Castle  Styles,  elegantly 
E  a  graved  on  34  Plates,  with  Plans, 
Elevations,  <fec.  royal  4to.  bds,  1/  7s 

46  Soane's  (Sir  John)  Plans  and  Elevations  of 

Cottages,  Villas,  and  other  useful  Build- 
io£s»  with  Characteristic  Scenery,  folio, 
plates,  10s  1798 

47  Robertson's    (W,)    Collection   of  rarious 

Forms  of  Stoves  used  for  forcing  Plants, 
Fruit-trees,  and  preserving  tender  Exotics, 
large  4to.  half  bound,  coloured  plates, 
15s  1798 

48  Tod's  (G.)  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections 

of  Hot- Houses,  Green- Houses,  an  Aqua- 
rium, Conservatories,  &c.,  large  4to.  half 
bound,  1  /  88,  pub.  at  2/  2s  1 807 

49  Dearn's  Sketches  for  Public  and  Private 

Buildings,  large  4to.  bds.  10s  dd       1806 

50  Flaw's  (J.)  Ferme  Orn^e;  or.  Rural  Im- 

provements,4to.  neatly  half  bound,  plates. 
Us  1796 

51  Waistell's   (C.)   Designs  for   Agricultural 

Buildings,  including  Labourer's  Cottages, 
Farm- Houses,  and  Out- Offices,  by  J. 
Joplii)g,  Architect,   4to.   plates,  1/  7s 

1827 

52  Goodwin's    (F.)   Domestic    Architecture, 

being  a  Series  of  Desi^s  for  Mansions, 
Villas,Rectory Houses,  Parsonage  Houses, 
Bailiffs'  Lodges,  Gardeners'  Lodges, 
Gamekeeper'  Lodges,  Park- Gate  Lodges, 
(fee.  in  various  Styles,  4to.  fine  plates, 
first  and  second  series,  2/  6s  each    1833 

53  Parker's  (C.)  Villa  Rustica,  selected  from 

Buildings  and  Scenes  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Rome  and  Florence,  4to.  plates,  first  and 
second  series,  U  4s  each  1881 


FasliionaMe  and  Useful  Works  on  Furniture 

and  Ornaments, 

fn  the  popular  Style  of  Louis  XIV.  and  every  other  Style  suitable  for  Architects,  and  all 

Persons  practising  the  Art  of  Designs. 


Sheraton's  Cabinet  Maker  and  Upholsterer's 
Drawing  Book,  "thick  4to.  with  numerotis 
plates,  neatly  bound,  IQs  

Brown's  Rules  for  Drawing,  Cabinet,  and 
Upholstery  Fumituire,  illustrated  with  ap- 
propriate Diagrams,  on  25  plates,  4to. 
bds.  1  /  4s,  usual  price,  1/  128  1822 

Pocock's  Modem  Finishing  for  Rooms,  Ves- 
tibules, dec.  4lo,  neat,  10s     ^  


57  Ornamental  Plates,  time  of  Louis  Quatorze, 

Engraved  by  the  Celebrated  Mariette, 
4to.  very  scarce,  M  8s 

58  Pautre  (Le)  Dtsseins  de  Pleusier  Palaces, 

Plans  et  Elevations,  oblong  folio,  many 
plates  of  Foliage,  Ornaments,  ^c,  very 

scarce,  1/  4s  

60  Cooper's  Decorations  fot  Rxy^tsA>'L^'^lo.\.e«^ 
4to,%s^  ^S«^ 


6  •/.  WiLLiAMSf  10,  Charles  Street,  Soho  Square. 

60  Le  Pautie  CEuvros  d'Arcbitectare,  coDtain- 
\ng  an   Immense  Namb«r  of  Beautiful 


Plates  of  Ceilings,  Ornaments,  Tery  thick 
folio,  4/  lOf  — 


68  Gothic   Ornaments  in  LnreDbain 
*         4  to.   40   plates,  very  neMt,  «c 


MB.  IHAW'S  TASTBFVL  AND  POPULAR 
ORNAMXNTAL  WORKS. 

61  The  following  Splendid  and  Elaborate  Work 
on  Lutun  Chapel,  published  in  Numbers 
at  4/  4s«  is  DOW  offered  to  the  Architect) 
Student  and  Admirers  oi  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture, for  2/  88  

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Chapel 
at  Lutoii  Park,  a  Seat  of  the  Most  Noble 
the  Marquess  of  Bute,  in  imperial  folio, 
with  20  Plates  most  Elaborately  Drawn 
and  EngraTed  by  Henry  Shaw,  F.  S.  A., 
cfec.  This  Chapel  was  built  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  Vlllth.,  and  is  allowed  to  be 
the  most  Splendid  Example  of  Private 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  extant ;  the 
whole  Interior  is  one  gorgeous  Display 
of  Carring  in  Oak,  showing  originality 
in  many  of  its  Members,  and  variety  in 
their  Details,  which  must  prove  as  inte- 
resting to  the  Antiquary  as  they  are  useful 
to  the  Architect. 

63  Details  of  Gothic  Ornaments,  chiefly  select- 

ed from  York  Minster  and  other  Cathe- 
drals, by  Henry  Shaw,  F.  S.  A.,  <fec. 
containing  21  very  useful  plates  on  im- 
perial 4to.  only  1/  Is  

64  Of     Examples    of     the  Details     of   the 

Elizabethian  Architecture,  selected  from 
various  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's  Seats, 
including  the  Details  of  Hatfield  House 
and  other  celebrated  Mansions,  by  Henry 
Shaw,  F.  S.  A.  <fec.  To  be  completed 
in  12  Monthly  Parts,  containing  Plates, 
at  5s  each  Part,  medium  4to.  or  Proofs  on 
imperial  4to.  7s  6d,  uniform  in  Size  with 
Britton's  Cathedrals,  Pugin*s  Examples, 
<fec. 

65  Shaw's  Ancient  Furniture,  containing  Spe- 

cimens of  Tables,  Chairs,  Plate,  Fire- 
Dogs,  <fec.  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
time  of  James  I.,  Monthly  Parts  at  5s 
each  ;  8  parts  already  published 

66  Examples  of  Metal  Work,  4to.  1/  6s   

67  Shaw's  Illuminated  Ornaments,  Copied  from 

the  Rarest  Missals  and  Manuscripts,  in 
13  Parts,  4to.  vtry  beautiful^  ami  accu- 
rately culoured,7s^  each;  on  folio  paper, 
very  tastefully  finished  with  gold,  similar 

to  the  originals,  1 5s  each  

*0*  The  Design  of  the  fVork  is  unique, 
and  its  execution  beautiful.  tVe 
have  known  immense  sums  given  for 
the  illuminated  fV&rks  of  the  middle 
ages;  and  here  they  may  be  had, 
copied  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and 
in  all  their  beauty  of  Drawing  and 
colour,  for  a  few  shillings.  It  ii,  we 
believe  the  first  fFork  of  this  sort 
which  has  been  attempted  and  cannot 
fail^ success. — Aihaneum.  See  also 
Gentleman* s  Mag*  and  nearly  ewrxj 
Review  of  the  day. 


MR.  knight's  works. 

68* Knight's  Vases  and  Ornaments,  / 
tects.  Builders,  Modellers,  Sih 
Jewellers,  Chasers,  Die  Sinker 
ers.  Carvers,  and  all  Ornameqti 
facturers.  The  Designs  by  the  i 
brated  ArtisUs,  imperial  4to.  n 
The  Work  cons^ists  of  Regatta, 
Agricultural,  and  a  variety  of  C 
Modern  and  Antique.  The  C 
Gottiic,  Grecian,  French,  Ita 
Arubt^sque,  with  a  variety  of 
tions  suitable  for  Munufactwrer 

69  Knight's   Scroll    Ornaments,  su 

Artists  in  the  above  Profess 
Twelve  Parts,  hound  in  watei 
21  5s 

70  Kni(rht'8  Specimens  of  Crests.   1 

tiful  Work,  consistiniu:  of  30  ji&r. 
rial  4lo.  1/  IDs,  contains  vaiio 
and  other  distinctions  of  fami! 
mets,    the  English    Crowns, 
Orders,  <fec. 

7 1  Knight's  Heraldic  Illustrations, Im 

complete  in  bds,  1/  Is.  Is  pi 
recommended  to  Engravers  ai 
Pointers,  by  whom  it  will  be  foi 
useful  Companion.  It  is  ackno\ 
be  the  finest  Specimen  of  Her 
published,  both  with  respect  to  1 
ing  and  Engniving 

72  Knight's  Book  of  758  Ornamenl 

and  Reversed  Cyphers  in   all  tl 
ways  now  in  use.  Engraved  on 
by  W,  H.  Whiteman   and  N. 
bound  in  eloth 

73  Knight's  unique  Fancy  Ornament 

ellers,  Chaser.«,  Die-8inkers,  i 
day  published,  now  complete  ii 
4s  each 


74  Vulliamy*s   (Lewis)    Examples   < 

mental  Sculpture  in  Arcbitectn 
from  the  Originals  of  firomi 
and  Terra-Cotta  in  Greece,  A 
and  Italy,  folio,  plates,  very  I 
engraved  by  Moses,  2/  ITs 

75  Cottingham's    Working    Drii 

Grecian  and  Roman  Ok 
24  Plates  of  Phins,  Elevatio'DS, 
and  Details  on  Large  size  for 
use,  particularly  for  Workm 
offered  for  1 1  Is.  The  ntili^ 
Work  has  been  amply  proved  1 
tects  of  the  greatest  eminence 
plates  as  Working  Drawings, 
therefore  be  of  the  gpreatest  sen 
Practical  Builder  and  Gentk 
cbltect. 
•••  From  the  vupHtSak  this  i 
obtained  bui  a  few  Cbphi 
main,  and  it  is  most  prvki 
%hm\ivtM  U  will  be  mere 


J.  Willi AM^y  10,  Charles  Street,  Soho  Square. 

i^ottingbani's  Gothic  Ornaments,  2t  useful 
Plates,  large  size,  impeiial  folio,  198 
pub.  at  38s 

Pugin's  Gothic  Oroamenls  and  Gables, 
irom  Sketches  in  France  and  England, 
4to.  100  plates f  new,  bdt.  3/  10s     1832 

OiuwiNGS  (Original)  by  John  Carter,  the 

Antiquarian,  of  Chimney  Pieces,  Looking 

Glasses  and  other  Ornaments  in  Pen,  Ink 

and  Colours,  very  spirited,  2i  13s  6d 

*,•  Nearly  every   Drawing   has  the 

hand-writing   of  Carter,    and  the 

price  /or  which  the  different  pieces 

of  Furniture  were  executed, 

Croldicutt's  (J.)  Specimens  of  Ancient  De- 
corations from  Pompeii,  ^io,  many  plates 
of  ornaments,  SfC^  half  canvas,  \ '3s  1%25 

Xamb's  (£.  B.)  Etchings  of  Gothic  Or- 
naments, 4  parts,  3s  euch  1830 

King's  New  Designs  for  Upholstery  Work, 
several  of  which  are  arranged  for  pur- 

-  poses  where  economy  is  the  object, 
16  plates,  coloured  in  a  superior  manner, 
bds,  15s  1833 

King's  Fashionable  Upholstery  Work ;  con- 
sisting of  New  Designs  for  the  Draperies 
of  Windows  and  Beds,  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  practical  description,  royal  4to. 
28  plates,  mostly  coloured,  bds  1/  6s 


King's  Supplementary  Plates  to  th«  Work 
entitled,  **  The  Modern  Style  of  Cabinet 
Work  Exemplified,  in  New  Designs." 
The  Supplementary  Plates  consist  of  tS 
new  Designs,  ob  28  plates,  4to.  half 
bound,  II  6s,  common  edition,  loirds, 
11  


84  King's  Modern  Style  of  Cabinet  Furniture 
Exemplified,  in  New  Designs,  on  72 
plcUes,  containins:  227  Designs  for  every 
description  of  Cabinet  Work,  medium 
4to.  half  bound,  21,  common  edition, 
6^/5.  1/  12s 

86  King's  French  Dei«igns  for  Ornamental 
Drapery  of  Windows  and  Beds  ;  display- 
ing the  French  taste  for  lightness  and 
elegance,  IS  plates,  coloured,  6s  6d  

86  King's  Upholsterer's  Accelerator,  being 
Rules  for  cutting  and  forming  Draperies, 
Valencies,  &c.  37  plates,  4to.  1/,  by  an 
Upholsterer  of  45  Years  experience  1833 

87  King's  Working  Ornaments  and  Forms^ 
full  Size,  and  in  various  Styles,  for  the 
use  of  the  Cabinet  Manufacturer,  Chair 
and  Sofa  Maker,  Carver  and  Turner, 
being  entirely  New  Designs,  in  which 
great  study  has  been  bestowed  in  causing 
a  display,  without  much  expense  in  mate- 
rial or  labour,  parts,  10s  each  — ■ — 

88  King's  Modem  Designs  for  Plain  Cabinet- 
work, comprising  45  useful  Designs,  oni 
28  plates,  12s  

89  King's  Designs  for  Carving  and  Gilding, 
used  as'interior  Decoration  and  for  Fur- 
niture, with  original  Patterns  for  Toil- 
ette-Glasses, in  a  variety  of  Styles,  in- 
cluding that  of  Louis  XIV.,  42  plates, 

many  of  which  are  neatly  coloured,  II 
00  Smith's  Modern  Designs  for  Upholstery  and 

Cabinet  Furniture,  16  plates,  48  6d 

91  Smith's  Designs  for  Cabinet  and  Upholstery 
Furniture,  containing  Sideboards,  Book- 
cases, Tables,  <fec.  4s  6d  183a 


e  following  Valuable  Works  are  offered,  for  a  short  time,  at  an  unparaUelUd 

Reduction  in  Price. 


Allason's  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Pola, 
very  fine  Plates  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  folio, 
bds.  19s  

A  Beautiful  Drawing  in  Colours  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  in  the  Bay  of  Baia, 
by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  Esq.  R.  A.,  6/  6s 

Blore's  Monumental  Remains  of  Noble  and 
Eminent  Persons,  plates,  finely  engraved, 
new  canvass,  1 1  10s,  pub.  3/  15s         

Brixton's  Union  of  Architecture,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Painting,  23  plates,  4to.  19s, 
(pub.  at  2/  2s)  

Brilton's  North  Wilts,.thick8vo  plates,  KBs, 
(pub.  at  II  Us  6d)  

Brilton's  PubUc  Buildings  of  London,  118 
Plates,  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  cfec. 
new,  21 6s,  f  pub.  at  61 5s)  

Bri lion's  Cathedrals  of  England,  in  13  vol. 
4to.  very  beautiful  Plaies,  Elaborately 
Engraved  by  Le  Keux,  Mackenzie  and 

others,  new  bds,  

•^  •  All Mr,Britton*s  Publications  con- 
stantly  on  Sale,  with  good  imprts- 
sions  qf  the  Plates. 

British  Gallery  of  Engravings,  with  Remarks 
on  each  Picture  by  Tomkins  and  Ottley, 
20  plates,  fine  proofs  on  india  paper,  new, 
3/  


100  Batty's   (Col.)  Architectural  Views  of  all 

the  Cities  of  Europe,  very  fine  Copper- 
plate Engravings,  4to.  new  in  canvas, 
21 10s,  or  elegant  in  half  morocco,  2/  15s, 
(never  yet  sold  under  7/)  

101  Coney's  Architectural  Beauties  of  Conti- 

nental Europe,  containing  numerous 
spirited  etchings  of  Interior  56  Vignettes, 
&c.  folio,  new,  

102  Coney's  Cathedrals,  Hotel  de  Villes,   and 

other  Splendid  Remains  of  Architecture 
on  the  Continent,  32  spirited  Plates, 
strongly  bound,  71 10s  

103  Coney's  Etchings,  selected  from  his  Conti- 

nental Beauties,  56  plates,  new  in  canvas, 

only  I2s  

•^«  An  elegant    little  volume  for  the 

Professional  Tourist,  or  for  the  Draw^ 

ing  Room  Table, 

104  Cottingham's  Greek  and  RomanOrnaments, 
.     23  plates,  large  size  as  Working  Draw- 
ings, 1/,  (pub.  at  1/  10s)  

•   *0*  Admirably  suited  for  an  Arehi^ 

tect  or  Builder's  Office,  as  a  Sub- 
stitutefor  Sfuart's  Athens, 

105  Cottingham's  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel,  In- 

terlot,  veif^  jiiva  platat^  *i\  \^%>  Y^^*  '•^ 


J.   Williams^  10,  Charles 


B 

106  Cottingham's  Henry  Ylltb's  Chapel,  Ex- 

terior, 198,  (pub.  at  3/  3s) 

107  CottiDgham's  Gothic  OrnameDti,  30  plates, 

198,  (pub.  at  1/  188)  

108  Dunnage  and  Laser's  Eltham  Palace,  20 

plates,  188,  (pub.  at  1/  10s)  — 

109  Elme8'8  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  Pri- 

sons, 4to.  plates,  2s  (pub.  at  Os)        

110  Faulkner's  Designs  for  Shop  Fronts  Doors, 

Door  Cases,  Verandahs,  dsc,  the  Details, 
to  a  Large  Scale,  4to.  sewed,  23  plates, 

7s,  (pub,  at  15s)  '  

*•*  These  Designs  are  much  admired 

f(jr  the  sty  Is  displayed  in  the  com' 

position, 

111  Francis's  Land  Measurer's  Assistant,  with 

Timber  and  Wood  Measuring,  12mo.  bds, 

112  Cell's  Pompeiana,  rojal  8vo.  2/  17s  (pub. 
at  8/  8s) 


113  G wilt's  Remarks  on  the  Corporation  of  the 

City  of  London,  Bvo.  sewed,  6d  . 

1 14  Gwilt's  Rudiments  of  Architecture,  8?o.  bds. 

plates,  1.38  6d,  (pub.  at  1/  lOs)         

115  Hakewill's  Italy,  Plates  by  Turner,  with 

beautiful  Outlines  by  Moses,  2/  12s,  pub. 

at  7/  

110  Halfpenny's  Practical  Architect,  48  plates, 
4s  6d  (pub.  at  8s)  

1 17  Heriot's  Hospital  at  Edinburghjnigo  Jones's 

Design,  8  plates,  folio,  sewed,  4s  6d 

118  Inwood's  Temple  of  Erectheous  and  other 

Grecian  Antiquities,  34  very  Large  Plates, 
drawn  by  M.A.  Nicholson,  1/  16s,  (pub.  at 
6/  6s)  

119  Inwood's  Grecian  Antiquities,  another  Copy 

without  the  Essay,  folio,  34  plates,  half 
hound ;  Uniform  with  the  old  edition  of 
Stuart  and  Ri?ett.  

120  Landmann*s    Principals    of    Fortification, 

12mo.  plates.  Is  

121  Loudon,  on  Paper  Roofs,  Svo.  6d  

122  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  (24  Illustrations  of) 

by  Martin,  brilliant  proofs  on  folio  paper, 

4/  lOs  (pub.  at  128  128)  

•»•  Copies  on   this  size   Paper  are 

now  very  scarce,  as  only  a  limited 

number  vjere  struck  off, 

1 23  Modern  Sculpture — Specimens  from  the  most 

celebratt>d  Works  of  our  Modern  Sculp- 
tors, after  Chantrey,  Fiaxman,  Westma- 
cott.  &c.  engraved  in  the  first  Style  of 
Art,  with  Poetical  Illustrations  by  T.  K. 
Hervey,  folio,  nexo  and  neatly  bound, 
21 10s  
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Street,  Soke  Squirt. 

N«ale  and  Le  Keuz't  Pkiodiial  a 
giate  Churches,  2  vol.  Svo.  96  pk 
only  2/  6s,  (pub.  at  6i  6%) 

Neale  and  Le  Keox'tf  Cbucbes, ! 
proof  impressions,  4/  \^  (pob 

Principles  of.  Warmli^  and  V 
Public  BuUdlagi,  Cooaervatorfai 
20  plates,  new  bd:  di  6d  (pd 

Pngin's  Normafidy,  80  ptaim^  \ij 
only  2U7s  (pub.  At  6/ 6a)   ' 

Putin's  Paris  and  ltiEnvltoat,ln 
by  Heatb,  of  all  the  PiiMl^ 
2  vol.  4to.  only  1/  18i 

Quatremerede  Quincy,ytetct(Bi 
chitectes,  2  vol.  Svo.  mnwlNii 
outline,  new  hds.  1/  18s         jj 

Sceneries  of  Europe,  5  vol.  mm 
Illustrated  with  Platea,  AoMigl 
9/108  ™ 

Soane's  (Sir  John)  De«lgM  Ml^ 
onr  Principal  Boildingi^ -Ml 
executed,  conaprising  the'JKii 
and  a  beautiful  and  much  mmk 
for  a  New  House  ofParilaaMnl 
etched  by  CoD^y,  iww,  M 
pub.  at  5/ 5s 

Stuart's  Athens — Facslnsiliesofal 
Engraved  in  Outline,  WplaUi, 
bound,  148  6d 

*•*  Very  useful  when  the  larg 
cannot  be  procured. 

Starke's  Scenery  of  the  Rivers 
Waveney,  with  HistoTieal<  Geol 
Descriptive  Notices,:  by  J.  W, 
Esq»  4to.  with  36  Plates,  moit 
Engraved  on  Cqpper,  by  Co 
clyffe,  Burnett,  VarraU,  drc,  ft 
nal  Paintings  by  James  Steri 
green  canvass,  21 10s 

Starke's  Rivers  of  Norfolk — Ado 
royal  4to.  36  beautiful plate%,l 

Starke's  River's — Another  Cop; 
4to.  INDIA  PROOFS,  new,  5i  5% 

Taylor  and  Cresey'sAntiqultiet  < 
tistry  at  Pisa,  Plans,  Elevatiom 
and  Details,  new,  21 2s 

Wightwick's  Roman  Views,  10  pi 
tifully  coloured,  1/  Is  (pub.  a1 

Another  Copy,  plain  impiessioiis, 
1/  lis  6d) 


N»B.  The  continuation  of  this  Catalogue,  comprising  the  Miscelianeo^ 
of  Works  on  the  Fine  Arts,  will  be  ready  early  in  January,  and  m» 
Gratis  on  application,  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  United  KtM 
A  Liberal  Price  given  for  Drawings,  Sketches,  Manuscripts,  JBookM  oj 
Sfc.  of  every  description  of  property  connected  with  the  Fine  ArtSm 


r.  R.  DRURY,   PRI'KTET^,  1,  JOW^SOV*  CO\i^t,  'e\.^^T  VE^'L^.T^  VS^tK^nV.. 


GRAY'S   INN  WINE  ESTABLISHMENT. 


ASbtAtfPlrtifmra-IU^aiOTatilm 


T FIBRE  is,  pcThapg,  in  this  immenae  Capital,  no  single  example  in  which  th« 
>vlrit<>riint«t|iriH  £aibNniiMieiiin|>ly»«oi<lr.Kl,llini>iii(1waK^'S  INN  VIIVB  AND  SPIRIl 
EKTABLIHIIMEN-T.  Tlig  fitiaclplai  no  vbivh  il  atnrlad  whe  Libnililf  anil  lutppitv ;  tlicy  hin  hrcD  cot 
■iBntly  iulb«e4  tu  t  kbA  the  FinUoni  of  Ibe  l>»prlvton  Iwve  twen  m-uded  with  a  Fatiaiuie  much  beyonil 
nnjr  knoiTB  pnwlent,  mi  wry  Gu  hi'vind  HwIt  mail  iiDjiiiBS  ttpectUhini.  i  The  ancouniEcinenl  Ihi-y  Iwn 
met  witli  taa«  ]iialiildy  arlmi  Item  tbelt  having  been  li'u  ^inKllgal  [n  pcnmlim,  niul  mote  nuimu  ta  tniai  inch  ■■ 
wen  mejda,  than  n  imal  In  wb  cuet.  They  did  iwt  4ttflin[i(  10  cnrnte  an  empty  reputatiQn  hv  the  dcprociittwii 
or  dmilu  hmuBi,  nu  liabt  nut  any  etcluuve  advnalaEributiuchailhcdoiumnii  lenHorrvery  oiieAialiiiiiul 
eiisuD.  when  aveOmce,  zeal,  ond  eapllsl  are  eumbluMl:  Uwyh^ld  nut  ng-iiledjcs  to  Ibe  Public  which  could 
not  be  pcrlbnnpil.Dr-mDCla  a  )ilii)flfl]}Toinisi:  which  has  uotbCtiafailhCully  kept. 

capUl  L  lately  emlHitked.  awl  at  all  iklWilly  manamll'a  latiog  muet  scciur :  tfa^  ctpTt^It  commaD^  Iha 
market,  nod  purchaKB  Ul  into  bin  babilfl  whicb  enable  bim  to  re-aall  lo  tlLa  coniumer,  at  a  price  wliich  tba 
■mailer  dealer  it  unable  to  do.  ^In  addition  tu  tbii.  in  thi4  eatabllehment.  every  arUcle  la  lubjcet  la  the  moat 

aiticlc  lent  away  in  hl«  pnsenca.  In  t1i»  caeo  iHilhiDE!  will  bo  exclum^ ;  buC,  in  arery  InntaDao  vhece  orden 
may  be  fbrwarded,  and  tlie  faith  of  the  I'nnHietoni  relieii  on.  ahould  the  article  be  not  appravrd.  It  nay  bv^nl 
hack,  true  of  any  and  orety  oipenu.  and  ibc  money  will  lia  teturacii  to  Ihr  laat  Ihrthin^.    The  advantngei  to 

S|ririte.  of  a  qnnlily  lo  be  clepcnilori  on,  and  nt  the  Lowest  Price  tlic  London  market  cm  alford ;  it  bciof  one  o( 
the  olijcctfl  of  this  CHtabliahmenl  to  supply  tlio  Public  with  Wlneii.  &c.,  of  a  evund  and  invlgoratiDg  qnilltT, 
equally  uuflil  (with  that  Ufa  hiifbor  doiciiption)  ibr  acliuold,  hoipitali,  aud  chaiitahle  pnrpoaei,  at  a  pnce  nearly 
■a  low  ai  the  traih  daily  nlTcrcd  to  it. 

The  Tcty  exalted  and  nnlteraalpatmnacecileniledtuthat  alnsnilar  and  aplenilid  liqueur, "  Ijquenr  Sherry.* 
ofwhich  thePrDprietOHBrc  thooticmalandonlvininorteni.iiavnbidnccd  theui  to  direct  their  allention  to  uie 
hi|;heBt  data  of  Winpi  »ro<luccil  in  Xeiei ;  anil,  rrKardleaii  of  cipcnse.  DTTangeniontt  hiie  boon  made  and 
entered  inbi  with  tome  of  the  Bnt  howiei  in  Spain,  br  the  llneel  and  oideit  Shtrriei  sbliipc-d  to  thia  country. 

wUhln  the  but  sew  montha,  and  aie  lubmitted  to  the  PubUo  at  the  loweit  remunerating  price. 

HoU  Tent,  (the  original  Sacrauenlal  Wine.)  which  lind  nlmoil  bllen  into  dliuio  from  the  nhitltntlan 
of  an  article  of  liritlah  manufacture,  hea,  tince  tlie  Impoitationa  of  a  auperior  and  genuine  Wine,  by  Ibia 
._*_!., ^.i.___.. 3  T. cupation  in  the  chalice- Ibr^rlci'otional  purwui.  there  beinj  few  churchea  In  the 

ic  Ticyond  oil  former  precedent. 

10  Juitly.celaljrated  I^qneure  In  their 
" '"  with  the  Aret  eompanndrra  in 


nOTCH  LIQUECKS.    From  the  Rreat 

(renulne  atnto.  the  Proprlctnie  hate  been  ind  „  

Holland,  tbr  a  regular  inpply,  which  can  be  depended  uponlni  of  the  rery  Dn^at  quality.  Also,  imported  In 
eaaea  contdning  twelve  boltlci.  (two  galloue,)  very  aujienur  Schiedani  IloUanda,  which  wDl  bo  dellnied  In  Uw 
original  caaea,  dinet  ftrom  the  Poclu. 

The  IIONDED  STOCK  majr  be  taatcl  in  the  nocka;  and  nny  hmt  pipe,  or  hogthcad,  which  may  be 
af'lccted,  will  be  cleared,  on  condition  that  tlte  party  aclecling  engages  to  lake  a  moderate  quanUty  wlien  bottled. 
Tlio  moat  experienced  Gcllarmen  are  emploved  by  this  eHtabliahment.  for  the  removal  of  Geutlemen't  WInct, 
fton:  Country  to  Toim,  or  ftom  Town  toCouutry.  TheduUeaon  uinea.  of  erery  dcKciptlon.  are  p^dwilhonl 
extra  charge.  Carted  ^mn  the  Docki  into  |irirate  alack,  fined,  bottled,  and  placed  away,  in  Ibe  beat  manner,  and 
at  tlie  loweat  poaalblfl  expenae. 

Tile  PROPKIETOlt  S.  in  relnmhir  (heir  best  Thonka  to  tlie  TaUVutoi'l'DB  titaa\aa'Cn  \Tu:ii«iitBiwacaswD 
ueDlUieIreiienl«»  hare  met  wtt\  beg  Id  ndd,  that  tbttigtiatutenmiauiAa.'IA^DaD  ^V^tBrtaan.  ■«.  'ga^ 

I*  fot  LUtiof  PrteM.iMitetA'bsiiUiB, 


S3,  lUsh  Uvlborn, 


.     PRICES  OP  THE  GRAY'S  INN  WINE  ESTABLISHMENT. 


WINES  IN 
Duty  paid ;  delivered  to  any  pait 

Per  Pipe.  Hhd.  Qr.Cask. 
£60£30  10   £15  10 


port,vefyjgood 

Do.  nipwior *••  oa 

Do.  fix  inunediBte  bottling 75 

Do  do 84 

A  few  irfpM  of  extraordinary  old) 
yrinet,  of  high  character,  and  V  98  &  100 

ftdl  of  flavour j 

Bheniet  (golden) 55 

Do.  pale  or  brown 60 

Do.  rapeiior 68 

Do.  T«ry  taperiar 76 


33 
38 
42 


28 
30 
34 
38 


10 


10 

10 


17 
19 
21 


0 
10 
10 


14  10 

15  10 
17  10 
19    5 


WOOD. 

of  London,  free  of  Expense. 

Per  Pipe.  Hhd.Qr.Cuk. 
Sherries,  any  colour dt-84  £42  10  £il  It 


Do.  very  old    do 93 

Do.  very  high  character,  scarce  . .  100 
Do.  very  choice  old  East  India.  •  .ISO 

Vidonia 45 

Do.  London  Particular 55 

Marsala,  the  best 45 

Cape,  good  and  clean 35 

Do.  superior 30 

Do.  Madeira  or  Sherry  character  36 
Pontac,  superior • 36 


47 

50 

60 

S3 

28 

23 

13 

15 

18 

18 


2119 


12  0 


10 
10 
10 


U 
6 
8 

Q 

9 


0 
15 

0 
10 

w 


WINES  IN  BOTTLE. 


Port,  ftontho  wood 24s.30 

Do.  saporior,  best  Marks 34  36 

Doboldemsted 33  36 

Do.  mperiof ,  5  to  8  years  in  bottle 43  48 

po.  rtaj  ehcdce,  10  years  in  bottle —  54 

ihnilMi.  sood  oualitv 84  30 

Do.  •npenor  pale,  gold,  or  brown 36  42 

Da  Tory  choice,  of  rare  quality 48  54 

Dathe^^nontfllado.veryold 48  54 

Do.  very  superior  old  East  India 54  60 

Madeira (dbect) 308.36  43 

Do.WwtIiuiia 48  54 


Madeira,  East  India  ....• (fh.1i 

Bucellas 24  3U 

Do.  very  old 26 

Lisbon,  rich  and  dry..  •.,• S8  34 

Calcavella 38 

Vidonia 28 

Marsala U  28 

Arinto 28 

Cape,  good  quality  ....• IS  13 

Do.  old  and  superior 18  SI 

Do.  Muscatel. 24 

Pontac •••...•. ,.,,.  18  H 


4DRAUGHT  WINES,  per  GaUon. 


Port,  good  itoot  wine 10s.6d.&18 

Do.  very  snparior 15 

Sherries,  straw  colour 10    6       13 

Do.  superior,  any  colour 15  18 

Cape,  good  anddean  •..», 5s.9d.    6    6    7    6 


Cape,  very  best V.  •  •  •  i 

Pontac •..,.,, 

West  India  Madeira , 

Marsala,  Lisbon,  or  Vidonia , 


?s.i1 

9  0 

U  6 

li  0 


FRENCH  AND  RHENISH  WINES 


Champagne,  sparkling 54s.  60 

Do.  flStquaUfy 72  84 

Do.inPints 36  43 

A^laret,  second  growths 36  43 

]>».  St.JulieD.vinta(^1837 48 

Do.  Larose  and  Leoville 60 

Uo.  Lafitte,  Latour,  and  Chateau  Margaux  ...  72  84 

MotellB 48  54 


Sparkling  St.  Peray,  in  high  condition,  and)       rj 

veryflne j       ' 

Sauterne  and  Barsac SOs.  36  4S 

Hock 36  iS  Oi 

Do.  Kudesheim  Berg,  1819 &4  - 

Do.  do.  18U  90- 

RnS!!i!^^  ^^^  *'^?!!^^  "^"^^^^^ \^  IW 

xSurgundy  C^o*)  •••• 5 


WINES  OF  CURIOUS  AND  RARE  QUALITY. 


Moseatel*  vary  choice 428. 

Mountain 88 

...  43 

....  36 

...  28 

....  30 


Bota  Tent,  very  superior. 

^axaretto,  of  exquisite  (quality  (in  Pints) ...... 

Constantia,  red  and  white  (do.^ 

Frontignao  {do.) 

The  laqueur  Sherry,  shipped  express!  v  to  this  \ 

•  esUbnshment  (do.) ) 

Very  old  Canary  Sack  (do.) 


45 
36 


Old  East  India  Madeira,  South-side  Wine,  and  \ 
two  years  in  India  (Quarts) i 

Malmsey,  old  East  India 

Very  old  East  India  Brown  Sherry,  two  voyaj^es. 

Very  curious  Old  Sherry,  many  years  in  'bottle 

A  bin  of  high-flavoured  Old  Port,  ten  years  in  \ 
bottle , j 

Tokay  (very  scarce)  (Pints) 


7i 

60 

CO 

36 


SPIRITS  OF  CURIOUS  AND  RARE  QUALITY. 


A  beautiful  article  of  Pure  Pale  Brandy,  728.  per  doz. 

A  few  cases  of  extraordinary  Old  Brandy,  1 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Con-  >  84    100 
noisseur •' 

'Milk  Punch,  very  superior 32      , , 

Very  old  Hne-apple  Rum,  over  proof ...  18  per  gal. 


Jamieson's  Dublin  Whiskey,  seven  years  >   gj,  per  ctJ. 

Very  Superior  English  Gin 12     ,, 

Rum  Shrub,  very  superior ,.  16     ,, 

East  India  Nectar  (in  Pints) 60  per  doL 


FOREIGN  AND  BRITISH  SPIRITS,  per  Gallon. 


Qentdtte  Cognac  Brandy 248.  Od.  26s.  6d. 

Finest  Old  Champagne  do. 28    0      32    0 

JamaieaRum 10    8      13    0 

Wedderbum  do.  best  marks 14    0 

Whiskey  (Scotch  and  Irish),  various')  lOo  igg  \$    Q 
strengths  ■..••.•..•...••..,••..  5^ 


Hollands  (Schiedam) 268.6d.S8>.0'i> 

RumShrub , 10    8 

English  Gin,  various  strengths  . .  .6s,    9   0 
Best  do •.•.. 


13  i 

9  4 

10  S 


Anisette,  or  Aniseed 
Itatalia  a*Anis 
Caragao,  Orange  and  White 
Raspberry  Ratafia 
d^mo  de  Noyau 


DUTCH  LIQUEURS,  at  16s.  per  Bottle. 


Crcme  dc  Roses 
CrSme  de  Cedras 
Gold  Water 
Vesp^ro 


Cr@me  d*Absyntho 
Creme  de  Canelle 
Strawberry  Ratafia 
Pine  Apple 


Creme  de  Bergunottei 
Citronclla 
Elixir  de  Garus 
Hnile  do  Venus 


N.B.  Also,  imported  in  one-dozen  cases,  containing  two  gallons,  verv  superior  Schiedam  Hollsnds,  ii 
ws.  per  dozen,  which  will  be  delivered  in  the  original  packages.    Bottles  and  Cases  included. 

•  The  attention  of  Innkeepera  \8Teacio.8le(3L\o\\ve«i\:viXft  t^f  Milk  Punch,  by  which,  with  the  addition  of* 
srnaU  quantity  of  hot  water»  a  tumblei  oi  IVms  tiu«allhin.(^\a'(XQdcQLfi«^«  «sA  «X  «.  Vms  price  than  by  the  vm 

Co  J?!h5f  residents  visiting  London,  and  oVW.  w^  T^ve«e\Mi\N  \^Vl^  W%^^  )&a«»ik)B«M*i^ 
this iUtobliimicnt,wWcli  now  ranks  awolxs^\.e^TeaVe^^.'^^«vo^^^%^o^^V^^^^  -     ■  ^^^>, 

.    *•••  Bottles  chaxired  2s.  pox  dox.-,  lUxnY-«ox  C;^v  W> '^V«^^^>J^-»^^  ^^^^^^^'^^^^ 


La  i^*  livraison  est  en  vente  et  la  2*  sous  presse. 


RECHERCHES 

6UR  LE8 

POlSSOHIfS  FOSSILES, 

comiHraiiaiit  la  description  de  500  esp^ices  qui  n'existent  plus; 
I'exposition  des  lois  de  la  succession  et  du  d^yeloppement  or- 
gamque  des  poissons  durant  toutes  les  metamorphoses  du  globe 
tertestre;  une  tiouyelle  classification  de  ces  animaux  exprimant 
leurs  rapports  ayec  la  s^ie  des  formations;  enfin  des  considdra* 
tions  g^erales  tirees  de  I'etude  de  ces  fossiles , 

Par  LOUIS  AGJlSSU, 

Doetenr  en  philosophie,  m^decine  et  cbimrgie;  membre  de  la  toci^t^ 
hely^tiqiie  des  sciences  naturelles,  de  la  soci^t^  g^ologique  de  France, 
de  cellefe  des  sciences  naturelles  de  Francfort,  de  Strasbourg,  etc., 
professenr  dliistoire  nfttnrelle  k  Neuch&teL 

5  volumes,  texte  in^» ,  et  250  planches  in*folio  sur  papier  fin. 


Il  y  a  pres  de  trois  ans  que  j'ai  annonce  cette 
publication  dabs  le  prospectus  de  mes  poissons 
d'eau  douce  d'Europe.  Des  circonstances  ind^ 
pendantes  de  ma  volont^  ont  empech^  jusqu'ici 
remission  de  ces  deux  ouvrages  qui  devaient 
paraitre  de  front ,  se  completer  mutuellement 
et  presenter  Flchthyologie  telle  que  je  Fai  en- 
Tisagee.  Aujourd'hui  qu'une  position  plus  favo- 
rable me  permet  de  donner  suite  a  cette  entre- 
prise ,  je  commence  par  faire  imprimer  d'abord 


i 


r 
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les  poissonsfossilesy  mais  avant  cela,  je  ne  crois 
pas  superflu  de  faire  connaitre  ce  qui,  jusqu'a 
present ,  a  facilite  mes  reeherches  et  donne  en 
meme  temps  plus  d'extension  a  leurs  resultats. 
La  simple  etude  des  especes  et  celle  de  leur 
organisation  particuliere  a  4^^^  prcsquc  gene- 
ralement ,  le  but  unique  auquel  ant  vise  les  na- 
turalistes^  lorsqu'ils  ont  pousse  leurs  reeherches 
plus  loin ,  elles  ont  eu  pour  terme  les  principes 
philosophiques  de  la  dassification  et  de  Forga- 
nisation.  J'ai  aussi  eu  constamment  presens  ces 
deux  points  de  vue  dans  mes  reeherches  sur  les 
poissons  fossiles :  en  retablissant  successivement 
5ao  especes  qui  n'existent  plus  et  dont  les  de- 
bris sont  epars  dans  toutes  les  collections  de 
FEurope ,  j'ai  fait  beaucoup  d'observations  nou- 
velles  sur  leur  organisation,  comparee  a  ceWe 
des  poissons  vivans  et  des  autres  animaux  ver- 
tebres. 

Mais  cette  etud«  m'a  conduit  plus  loin.  Je 

I  suis  parvenu  k  exprimer  les  lois  de  la  succession 

et  du  developpementorganique  des  poissons  du- 

rant  toutes  les  ^poques  geologiques.  La  science 

pourra  desormais,  en  voyant  cette  classe  se 

metamorphoser  de  formation  en  formation, 

'  ^  f  poursuivre ,  pour  une  grande  division  du  regne 

.  animal  tout  entiere ,  les  progres  de  Forganisa* 

tion  sur  une  serie  complete  des  ages  de  ia  terre. 


\ 
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Apres  des  comparaisons  aussi  multipli^es ,  on 
ne  sera  pas  surpris  d'entendre  annoncer ,  pour 
la  classification  des  poissons^  des  changemens 
qui  souvent  indiqueront  en  meme  temps  des 
ajflinites  encore  inconnues;  mais  ce  qui  aura 
droit  d'interesser ,  c'est  que  la  nouvelle  classi- 
fication que  j 'expose  dans  cet  ouvrage,  ex- 
prinie  tout  ensemble  les  rapports  naturels  des 
poissons  entr'eux  et  leur  succession  dans  la  s^rie 
d€S  terrains. 

Des  considerations  g^ologiques  g^iierales, 
tirees  de  Fetude  de  ces  fossiles,  feront  con- 
naitre  la  liaison  qu'il  y  a  entre  le  de  veloppement 
organique  de  la  terre  et  celui  des  differentes 
classes  d'animaux.  Ges  idees  seront  compl^t^es 
par  le  tableau  organique  de  chacune  des  gran- 
des  epoques  geologiques* 

Je  remplb  un  devoir  bien  agreable  en  temoi- 
gnant  ici  publiquement  ma  reconnaissance  a 
toutes  les  personnes  qui  ont  bien  voulu  encou- 
rager  m^es  recherches  par  des  notes,  des  des- 
sins  5  et  surtout  par  Tenvm  de  poissons  fosi»les 
que  j'ai  pu  examiner  soigneusement  chez  moi, 
ou  enfin  en  me  permettant  de  decrire  et  de  faire 
dessiner  tous  les  objets  contenus  dans  les  collect 
tions  que  j'ai  etudiees.  Ges  communications,  je 
me  his  un  plaisir  de  les  mentionner  toutes , 
puisque  c'est  a  la  bienyeillance  des  savans  <pii 
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m'ont  fourni  ces  objets^  que  je  dois  d'avoir  pa 
faire  le  travail  que  j'offre  aujourd'hui  au  pu- 
\  blic  5  et  j'espere  avoir  senti  Fobligation  qu'elles 

m'imposaient  de  tirer  le  plus  grand  parti  pos- 
sible de  materiauK  aussi  nombreux. 

A  Munich,  j'ai  soigneusement  etudie  pen- 
dant plusieurs  annees  la  riche  collection.de  fos- 
sUes  de  Solenhofen,  et  j'ai  ete  seconde  dans  ces 
recherches  par  MM.  les  professeurs  Schubert , 
Fuchs,  Wagler  etKobell;  aNeubourg,  M.  Gra- 
s^gger  m'a  fait  voir  plusieurs  fossiles  interes- 
sans ;  a  Erlangen  et  a  Bamberg  je  me  suis  ea- 
core  occupe  des  poissons  de  Solenhofen ,  et 
M.  Wagner  m'a  de  plus  remis  des  notes  et  des 
dessins^  a  Bayreuth,  M.  le  comte  de  Munster  a 
mis  a  ma  disposition ,  non  seidement  sa,  collec- 
tion si  magnifique ,  mais  encore  de  nombreux 
dessins  des  objets  qu'il  s-est  procures  depuis 
cette  epoque  j  a  Vienne ,  MM.  Partsch  et  Fitzin- 
ger  m'ont  facilite  Fexamendesmusees ;  a  Franc- 
fort ,  MM.  Riippell  et  Kretzschmar  m'ont  per- 
mis  d'^tudier  les  collections ,  et  M.  Hermann  de 
Meyer  m'a  c<Mnmunique  des  notes  et  des  pois- 
sons fossiles  nouveaux  pour  moi.  J'ai  vu  plu- 
sieurs especes  interessantes  chez  M.  Leonhard 
et  dans  le  comptoir  de  mineralc^ie  a  Heidel- 
berg; M.  Bronn  m'a  aussi  communiqa^  des 
poissons  avec  des  renseignemens  bibliographi- 
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ques  tres-precieux ,  etM.de  Buch  m'a  indique 
un  grand  nombre  de  localit^s  qui  m'^ient  in- 
connues^  oil  Ton  trouve  des  debris  de  poissons* 
Je  dois  a  M.  Berger  de  Koburg  des  renseigne- 
mens  importans.  AGarlsruhe,  M.  Gmelinm'a 
laisse  emporter  du  cabinet  et  examiner  tres  en 
detail  la  belle  collection  de  fossiles  d'Oenin- 
gen  provenant  du  convent  de  Mersbourg,  M. 
Walchner  ceux  de  Tecole  poly  technique ,  MM. 
de  Haber  et  Braun  ceux  de  leurs  collections 
particulieres.  A  Strasbourg,  M.  Duvernoym'a 
fait  voir  les  poissons  du  Musee ,  et  M.  Voltz  m'a 
permis  de  prendre  avec  moi ,  pour  les  ^tudier 
a  loisir,  tons  les  beaux  echantillons  de  poissons 
fossiles  que  possede  par  ses  soins  genereux  le 
cabinet  d'histoire  naturelle.  A  St.  Gall,  M. 
Scheitlin  m'a  communique  des  objets  precieux,. 
des  schistes  de  Claris.  A  Zurich,  M.  Lavater  a 
pousse  I'obligeance  jusqu'a  me  confier  pendant 
plusieurs  mois  ses  nombreux  fossiles  d'Oenin- 
gen,  et  M.  Schinz  ceux  du  mus^e,  parmi  les- 
quels  j'ai  retrouve  une  grande  partie  des  origi- 
naux  de  Scheuchzer  et  de  Fouvrage  de  Rnorr 
et  Walch.  A  Berne,  M.  Studer  m'a  communi- 
que les  poissons  du  cabinet  d'histoire  naturelle. 
A  Stuttgart  j'ai  pu  etudier  tres  en  detail  la  col- 
lection de  M.  Zieten,  et,  avec  la  permission  de 
M.  le  conseiller  Hartmann  et  de  M.  Jaeger, 


celles  de  U  Soci^t|6  rurale  et  da  Mns^m  ^  a 
Gceppihgen^  la  belle  collection  deM.  le  docteur 
Hartmanu.  A  Tubingen,  M,  Sehfibler  m'a  re- 
mis  tout  ce  que  posaede  le  Mus^e.  J'ai  reeii  de 
M.  le  baron  d'Althauss,  de  Durrheim,  et  de 
M.  d'Alberti,  de  Wilhelm&hall ,  pluaieurs  en- 
vois considerables  de  poissoos  fossiles.  J'ai  ega- 
lement  re9n  de  Londres  des  dessins  de  M. 
Traill ,  etplus  tard  de  beaux  poissbns  deSbeppj 
de  M.  Hope  9  et  des  notes  hnportanfes  de  M. 
Lyell. 

Telles  etaient,  en  general,  les  sources  aax- 
quelles  j'avais  puise  lorsque ,  en  quittant  FAV- 
lemagne  au  mois  de  decembre  1 83 1  pour  me 
rendre  a  Paris,  j'adressai  a  M.  le  professeur 
Bronn  un  resume  des  resultats  generaux  de  mes 
travaux ,  accompagne  de  rindication  des  pois-* 
sons  fossiles  du  Lias  et  des  terrains  tertiaires 
d'eau  douce.  II  le  fit  imprimer,  sous  la  forme 
de  deux  petits  memoires ,  dans  le  Jahrbuch 
(Annuaire  pour  la  mineralogie  et  la  geologie) 
de  i833,  !2^  ca!^er. 

A  Luneville  j'ai  vu  des  debris  tres-interes- 
sans  dans  la  collection  de  M.  Gaillardot.  A  Caen 
M.  de  Magneyille  m'a  permis  de  faire  dessiner 
auMusee  un  poisson  fossiletresninteressant,  et 
M,  Eudes  des  Longchamps  m'a  remis  des  frag- 
mens  tres-singuliers  trouv^s  dans  le  calcaire  de 
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Caen.  A  Paris^  MM.  Elie  de  ^aumont  et  Du- 
fr^ttoy  m'ont  commimiqaid,  avec  une  rare  lib^-- 
ralite ,  les  poisaons  fossiles  de  I'^le  des  mines , 
et  MM,  Brongniart,  R^ley,  Pentland,  Des- 
hayes,  ceux  de  leurs  riches  oollections  particu- 
lieres;  je  dois  a  MM.  Cuvier  et  Cordier  d'avoir 
pu  examiner  tres  en  detail  Fimmense  collection 
du  Museum  9  tandis  que  M*  Bou^  m'a  commu- 
nique des  notes  Ires^importantes.  Dans  la  col- 
lection de  la  socidt^  g^ok^que  de  France^  j'ai 
examine  plusieurs  poissons  fossiles  remarqua** 
bles^  entr'autres  ceux  de  Seefeld ,  deSolenho- 
fen  et  d'Aix^  que  M.  Boue  y  a  deposes  ^  et  ceux 
queM.  Rozetarapportesd'Oran.  M.  Bertrand- 
Geslin  vient  de  m'adresser  I'esquisse  de  deux 
poissons  interessans,  etM.  Yirlet  un  fragment 
venant  de  Mor^e.  Depuis,  M.  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont m'a  aussi  envoye  des  dessins  d'un  poisson 
du  calcaire  grossier  des  environs  de  Paris, 
trouve  I  Chatillott,  pr^s  de  Bagneux.  et  dont 
les  originaux  scmt  deposes  dans  la  collection  de 
Fecole  des  mines « 

Mais  c'est  surtout  aM.  Guvier^dont  le  monde 
deplore  la  perte  si  sensible  a  tous  les  amis  de  la 
science ,  que  je  dcHS  les  plus  grands  encourage- 
mens.  Apres  avoir  examine  mon  portefeuillcy 
qui  contenak  alors  deja  plus  de  200  planches, 
(j'en  possede  maintenant  4 00 ,  et  plus  de  800 
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figures  9)  ilme  permit  d'utiliser  pour  mon  ou- 
vrage  tous  les  materiaux  r^unis  dans  les  galeries 
du  Museum  et  d'anatomie  compar^e  ^  de  les  de- 
crire  et  de  les  faire  figurer  par  le  peintre  qui 
m'accompagnait.  U  m'accorda  le  libre  acces  de 
sa  magnifique  bibliotheque ,  dans  laquelle  je 
trouvai  presque  tous  les  ouvrages  qui  traitent 
des  poissons  fossiles .  De  plus  il  me  laissa  la  meme 
latitude  pour  I'examen  des  poissons  fossiies  qui 
lui  avaient  ete  envoyes  en  particulier  et  qui 
sont  maintenant  places  dans  les  galeries  du  jar-^ 
din  du  roi,  oil  je  les  ai  etiquetes  d'apres  mes 
determinations  9  ainsi  que  tous  ceux  qui  s'y 
trouvaient  deja,  M.  Cuvier  me  remit  encore 
tous  les  dessins  qu'il  avait  re^us  et  ceux  meme 
qu'il  avait  fait  faire  au  Museum  britannique  a 
Londres.  II  poussa  la  bienveillance  jusqu'a  de- 
clarer qu'il.  renoncait  a  ecrire  Touvrage  qu'il 
avait  annonce  sur  les  poissons  fossiles  y  et  qu'il 
m'abandonnait  un  sujet  pour  lequel  j'etais  par- 
venu a  reunir  un  si  grand  nombre  de  materiaux. 
M.  de  Blainville  a  bien  voulu  me  permetlre  de 
continuer  le  travail  que  j'avais  commence  sur 
I'osteologie  des  poissons  vivans^  dans  les  gale- 
ries d'anatomie  comparee,  oil  M.  Jjaurillard 
m'a  toujours  aide  avec  la  complaisance  que  les 
naturalistes  lui  connaissent.  M.  Valenciennes 
m'a  aussi  facilite  tres-obligeamment  la  compa-^ 
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raison  que  j'ai  dh  faire  des  poissons  fossiles  avec 
les  especes  vivantes  dont  le  Museum  de  Paris 
possede  la  plus  belle  collection  du  monde. 

Enfin^  M.  de  Humboldt  m'a  communique 
des  notes  tres-importantes  sur  les  poissons  fos- 
siles et  fait  parvenir  des.  encouragemens  tels 
que  je  craindrais,  en  les  enumerant,  de  blesser 
la  delicatesse  de  celui  qui  me  les  a  prodigu^. 

Ayant  acheve  Fimpression  de  la  premiere 
livraisou  avant  I'^poque  que  j'avais  annonc^e^ 
je  me  9uis  decide,  en  juillet  dernier/  h.  faire 
un  voyage  en  AUemagne  dans  te  but  d^exa- 
miner  quelques  collections  que  je  ne  connais- 
sais  pas  encore ,  et  de  revoir  celles  que  je  n'a- 
vais  pas  vues  depuis  long-temps.  Pai  eu  la 
satisfaction  de  decouyrir  ainsi  un  assez^  grand 
nombre  d'ei^eces  entierement  nouvelles  pour 
moi  y  et  de  recueillir  des  renseignemens  plus 
complets  sur  plusieurs  de  celles  dont  Fexistence 
ne  m'^tait  connue  que  par  des  fragmens^  j'ai 
Hieme  trouv^  des  especes  de  plusieurs  genres 
que  je  n'avais  encore  aper^us  nuUe  part.  Gom- 
me  il  m'a  &llu  beaucoup  de  temps  pour  ela- 
borer  ces  nombreuses  additions,  la  secondCf 
livraison  de  mes  Recherches  ^proiive  quelque 
retard ,  et  au  lieu  de  parattre  en  Janvier ,  elle 
ne  paraitra  pas  avant  la  fin  de  fevrier ,  mais 
du  moins  ce  delai  n'aura  pas  nui  au  contenu 
de  Touvrage. 
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A  Znxicb^  j'ai  trouT^  k  colkctioa  paUi^ue 
enriGhie  de  quelques  pieces  pr^cieoses  des 
schistes  de  Glaris,  enlx'aittres  d'lin  Acanua 
tres-<;omplet,  et  da  plus  grand  et  da  plu&bel 
exemplaire  d'Anendielum  que  j'aie  Va  juak 
quid.  J'ai  anssi  eu  le  plaisir  de  reneontrer 
ohez  M,  Meyer  9  trS^wier  de  la  ville  de  Zu- 
rich y.  celles  des  plaques  originales  representees 
dans  les  piscium  querelas  de  Scheuchzrr^  que 
ye  n'afvais  point  encore  pu  retrouver .  M«  Meyer 
possede  aussi  les  cuivrea  de  cet  ouyrage>  qm 
ike  semblerait  m^riter  une  r^mpression  dans 
un  moment  on  ¥ool  s'occupe  autant  de  trayaux 
paleontologiques  et  oil  il  eat  si  rare  de  pouvoir 
se  procurer  les  anciensouvrages  qui  en  traitent. 

A  Munich.  9  M.  Andr^  Wagner  a  fait  Tac- 
quisitian  ^  pour  le  Musee  ^  de  quelques  pois- 
sons  nottveaux  de  Solaihofen,  entre  autres 
d'un  forjb' grand  Gyrodus  tres-csmplet ,  d'un 
nouveau  genre  que  ^ ai  nomme  Macrosemms  y 
et  de  qudques  autres  especes  mains  remar- 
quaJbles^. 

Fanni  le  petit  nombre  des  es|>ece$  qui  exis- 
tent a  Fribourg,  M.  k  pjrofesseur  PerW)  m'en 
a  cependant  fait  voir  quelques-unes  qui  sont 
fork  rares  et  que  je  n'avais  ps»  decrites  prece- 
demment,  'savour  le  Thriasops  Geplialotes,  le 
Leptolepis  polyspondyhis  et  contractus  y  et  de 
tres-grosses  dents  de  rHemipristis  serra. 
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Dans  la  collection  de  M.  Yoith,  eonseiller 
superieur  de  la  direction  des  mines  a  Ratis^ 
bonne  ^  j'ai  vu  un  tres^grand  nombre  de  fort 
beaux  exemplaires  des  poissons  de  Kelheim, 
pajrmi  lesquek  j'ai  reconnu  un  genre  ncMiveau 
et  une  dizaine  d'especes  inedites« 

Gependant,  c'est  a  la  collection  de  M.  le 
comte  de  Munster  k  Bayreutb  et  au  Museie  de 
Pragues^  que  j'ai  d^lt,  dans  ce  voyage ,  le  plus 
grand  nombre  d'objets  nouveaux.  M^  le  comte 
de  Munster,  a  force  de  soins ,  est  parvenu  a 
s'approprier  toutes  les  especes  interessantes 
qui  ont  ete  decouvertes  a  Solenhofen  ;  aussi 
ai*-je  trouve  ehez  lui  un  grand  nombre  de  beaux 
exemplaires  de  poissons  de  cette  localite ,  de 
Kelheim,  du  Lias  et  du  Muschelkalk  des  en- 
virons de  Bayreuth,  et  de  plus,  un  tres-grand 
nombre  de  dents  de  Pyenodontes  et  de  Squales 
avec  des  indications  tresrexactes  sur  leurs  gi<^ 
semens.  J'y  ai  trouve  plus  de  quarante  e^ces 
nouvelles,  pajrmi  lesquelles  je  ferai  surtout  re&- 
sortir  quatre  genres  nouveaux  de  la  Graie  de 
Westphalie. 

I^e  Musee  de  Pragues  doit  a  la  generosity 
du  prince  de  Taxis  la  belle  collection  de  fos- 
siles  que  M.  le  docteur  Schnitzlein  avait  reunie 
a  Mobnheim,  et  qui  contient  un  tres-grand 
nombre  de  poissons  de  Solenhofen ,  de  Baiting 
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et  d'£i€hstedt ,  parmi  lesquels  j'ai  trouv^  des 
esp^ces  nouvelles  tres-remarquables.  D'un  au- 
tre c6t^  9  M.  le  comte  de  Sternberg  lui  a  donne 
sa  magnifique  collection  de  plantes  fossiles  et 
deux  genres  de  poissons  nouveaux  du  Plaener 
de  la  Boh^me,  qui  ont  un  haut  inter ^  geol(H 
gique.  J'ai  aussi  vu  la  un  tres-grand  nombre 
de  dents  de  poissons  des  difFerentes  formations 
de  la  BohSme,  sur  lesquelles  M.  Zippe  m'a 
donne  tous  les  renseignemens  n^cessaires. 

A  Erlangen,  M.  Rod.  Wagner  m'a  remis 
un  nouveau  poisson  de  la  Graie ,  et  un  de  So- 
lenhofen;  a  Pappenheim ,  j'ai  vu  quelques 
beaux  poissons  chez  M.  le  docteur  Roetenba- 
eher  ^  surtout  la  queue  d'un  Gaturus ,  beaucoup 
plus  grand  que  tous  ceux  que  j 'a vais  examines 
jusqu'alors;  chez  M.  Haeberlein,^  j'ai  yu  aussi 
quelques  plaques  interessantes  ^  qui  se  trouvent 
maintenant  au  Musee  de  Leyden. 

M  •  le  professeur  Jaeger ,  de  Stuttgardt  ^  vieirt 
de  m'envoyer,  de  la  part  de  M.  Hebl,  conseil- 
ler  des  mines,  des  debris  de  poissons  de  Too- 
lithe  inferieure  du  Wurtemberg,  qui  sont 
tous  nouveaux  pour  moi  y  et  quelques  fragmens 
de  la  Molasse  que  je  ne  connaissais  pas  en- 
core non  phis. 

Chez  M.  Hartmann,  a  Goeppingen,  j^ai  en- 
core trouve  une  espece  nouvelje  du  Lias^  ap- 
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partenant  au  genre  Tetragonolepis^  qui  est  d^ja 
si  nombreux  en  especes  propres  a  cette  for- 
mation; M.  Walchner,  a  Garlsruhe^  m'a  en- 
core remis,  cette  ann^e,   quelques  poissons 
nouveaux^  M.  Fitzinger  m'a  donn^  de  nou- 
veaux  renseignemens  sur  ceux  du  Musee  de 
Yienne,  auxquels  M.  Partsch  a  joint  plusieurs 
plaques  d'ichthyolithes  tr^s-remarquables.  M. 
le  professeur  MeLssner,  h.  BMe,  m'a  adress^ 
un  grand  poisson  de  Tyrone.  Pendant  la  reu- 
nion des  naturalistes  a  Breslau,  j'ai  eu  Focca- 
sion  de  voir  plusieurs  poLssons  fossiles  tr^s- 
interessans,  qui  avaient  ^te  adress^  a  la  sec- 
tion de  geologic  par  M.  Dechen;  comme  Fes- 
pece  ^tait  nouvelle  et  qu'elle  avait  et^  trouvee 
sur  le  sol  de  la  Silesie,  je  Tai  noinm^e  Pa- 
laeoniscus  Yratislaviensis  ^  en  memoire  de  la 
reunion;  j'en  ai  vu  encore  un  grand  nombre 
d'exemplaires  au  Museum  et  dans  la  collection 
de  M.  Otto  9  et  plus  tard,  a  Waldenbourg, 
dans  celles  de  M.  Bocksh  et  de  M«  Mielenzki. 
M.  Otto  m'a  en  outre  communique  beaucoup 
de  fragmens  du  Muschelkalk  de  Silesie,  appar- 
tenant  aux  mSmes  especes  que  I'on  trouve  a 
Luneville,  en  Wurtemberg  et  dans  le  grand- 
duche  de  Bade;  de  plus,  je  lui  dois  lesos  d'un 
Esox  fort  remarquable,  trouve  dans  les  marnes 
diluviennes  de  la  Silesie  et  different  de  I'Esox 
Lucius. 
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CiOiiiiiie  il  arrive  ordiimiremeAt,  c^est  en 
dernier  lieu  que  i'on  apprend  k  coimaitre  ce 
qu'on  a  le  ^us  pr^ :  M.  le  pasteur  Ghatelanat^ 
de  St.  Maurice ,  pres  Orandson  ^  au  Cantoii  de 
Yaud,  yient  de  m'adresser  une  collection  de 
dents  de  Squales  et  de  Myliobates  de  la  Mo- 
ksse,  des  plus  belles  que  j'aie  jamais  vues. 
EUes  out  ^t^  recueillies  sur  la  rive  m^ridio- 
nale  du  lac  de  NeucMtel ,  pres  de  la  Tour  de 
la  Mdiere«  Je  dois  encore  k  M.  Louis  Goulon 
des  dents  de  poisson6  du  gr^s-vert  des  envi- 
rons de  !NeucMtel  et  des  ichthyolithes  de  Te- 

dents  de  Pycnodontes  da  Jura  sup^rieur ,  san- 
blables  k  dellesque  M.  Hugi  a  troUy^es  dans  les 
environs  de  Scdeure^  des  dents  de  Squalesde 
la  Molasse  de  Jdimont  et  de  fort  beaux  exem- 
plaires  des  poissonsd'Autun. 

Oserais-je  terminer  eti  invitant  les  natura- 
listes  a  vouloir  bien  enrichir  mon  ouvrage^  en 
continuant  a  m^envoyer  des  documens  ausffli 
precieux  que  ceux  qui  m'lmt  ^td  communique 

jusqu^ici? 

-  -  -'- 

Le$  recherches  sur  les  poissons  fossUes  se- 
ront  imprimees  en  la  livraisons,  chacune  de  lo 
a  1 5  feuilles  de  texte  in-4''  ^  et  de  !20  planches 
folio,  co{ktant  24  francs  de  France ,  soit  1 1  flo- 
rins d'Empire. 
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La  premiere  Iwraison  u  jxaru  en  septenAre 
1 833.  Elle  comprend  an  tableau  synoptique 
des  genres  €t  des  esp^ces  de  I'ordre  des  Ga- 
noides,  le  commencement  desL^pido'vdes^  des 
Perches  et  des  Scomberoides ;  et  outre  les  des- 
sins  de  tous  les  fragmens  fossiles  prc^res  a  ca- 
racteriser  les  especes ,  outre  les  squelettes  des 
especes  vrvantes  avec  lesquelles  il  est  necessaire 
de  les  con^rer,  j'ai  donae  les  figures  restau- 
rees  d'une  espece  des  genres  Acanthodes^ 
Amblypterus,  Gatopterus,  Palaeoniscus,  Se^ 
mionotus,  Lepidobis,  Pholido[4K>rus,  Not€H 
gogus,  Microps,  Hatysomus,  Tetragonc^epis, 
Dapedium  ,  Acrolepis ,  Pty cholepis ,  Pygop- 
terus,  Sauropsis,  Pachycormus,  Thrissc^s, 
Ureens^  Megalurus,  Leptolepis^  Aspidorhyn- 
chus^  Pycncdus,  Sphasrodus,  Microdon  et  Bio- 
chius;  genres  qui  tous  sont^teints. 

La  seconde  Iwraison  paraitra  en  fierier 
1834^  et  les  suivantes  sans  interruption  de 
quatre  en  quatre  mois. 

Cet  ouvrage  sera,  pour  les  animaux  vert^- 
bres ,  le  compliment  des  Recherches  sur  les 
ossemens  fossiles  de  Cupier;  il  fera  aussi  suite 
aux  Petrefacta  Musei  Bonnensis  de  Goldfuss. 

On  souscrit  chez  les  principaux  libraires ,  et 
en  particulier : 


1 


—  16  — 

JiFbancfort.  (^/M.  ,  chez  M,  S.  Schmerhevy 

a  LoNDR£S,  chez  MM.  A.  Richter  et  C^, 

k  Paris,  chez  M.  /.  B.  Bailliere. 

On  peut  aussi  is'adresser  directement  a  Vau-- 
tear  J  a  NeuchliteL 

Gomme  je  ne  pourrai  &ire  imprimer  qu'un 
petit  nombre  d'exemplaires  en  sus  de  celui  des 
souscripteurs ,  je  prie  les  amateurs  de  m'adres- 
ser,  le  plus  t6t  possible,  leurs  noms  et  leurs 
adresses  par  lettres  affranchies^  La  liste  des 
souscripteurs  sera  imprimee  dans  la  seconde 
livraison  et  dans  les  suiyantes. 

Les  personnes  qui  auraient  a  m^adresser  des 
poissons  fossiles  sont. prices  de  me  les  envoy er 
directement  a  Neuchatel  (Suisse),  ou,  suivant 
leur  convenance ,  a  Garlsruhe,  chez  M.  Braun^ 
conseiller  de  la  direction  des  postes. 

Neuchatel,  en  Janvier  i834. 

L.  Agassiz. 


MM.  A.  Richter  et  C®,  3o  Sohosquare,a 
Londres ,  se  sont  charges  de  la  promulgation 
de  cet  ouvrage  pour  toute  TAngleterre. 


-___*. ^■.f-i. 


PLAN 

OF  THB 

EDINBURGH  CABINET  LIBRARY; 

CONTAINING 

A  BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WORKS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED, 

WITH 

NOTICES  OF  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  IN  PREPARATION. 


The  Edinbvsgh  Cabinet  Library  having  now  reached  its  Sixteenth 
Volume^  the  Proprietors  are  desirous  of  offering  a  few  observations,  with  a 
view  to  elucidate  the  general  character  and  plan  of  the  PubUcation  more 
fully  than  could  be  done  in  the  original  Prospectus. 

The  primary  object  of  this  undertaking  was  to  construct^  from  the  varied 
and  costly  materials  that  have  been  accumulating  for  ages^  a  popular  Work^ 
appearing  in  successive  volumes^  and  comprising  all  that  is  really  valuable 
in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  most  happily  combine  amusement 
with  instruction.  A  scheme  so  comprehensive  necessarily  embraced  a  wide 
range  of  subjects ;  all  of  which^  however^  though  treated  by  separate  writers^ 
were  designed  to  form  component  parts  of  one  uniform  system.  To  record 
the  prominent  changes  and  revcdutionB  in  the  history  of  nations ; — to  fol. 
low  the  progress  of  inland  and  maritime  discovery^  embodying  the  re- 
searches of  those  fearless  adventurers  who  have  traversed  stormy  oceans^  or 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  barbarous  kingdoms ; — to  mark  the  steps  by 
which  the  sciences  and  arts  that  refine  and  improve  human  nature  have 
arrived  at  their  present  stage  of  advancement; — ^in  shorty  to  exhibit,  under 
all  their  variety  of  circumstances  and  forms^  Man  and  the  objects  by  which, 
he  is  surrounded^ — are  among  the  leading  features  in  the  design  of  the 
Cabinet  Library. 

Its  reception  hitherto  has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
the  Proprietors ;  and  they  need  only  refer  to  the  favourable  notices  in  almost 
every  journal  in  the  British  empire,  for  evidence  that  it  is  now  established 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public  as  a  Work  of  acknowledged  merit.  It  haa 
also  been  reviewed  with  much  commendation  in  numerous  foreign  periodi- 
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cals ;  on  the  Continent,  translations  of  it  continue  to  be  executed  &om  time 
to  time ;  and  in  America^  the  volumes^  as  they  appear^  are  r^ularly  stereo- 
typed. The  method  adopted  from  the  beginning,  of  not  restricting  the  pub- 
lication to  monthly  issues^  has  proved  of  material  advantage^ — by  allowing 
the  different  authors  ample  time  to  finish  their  respective  contributions  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner ;  while,  by  employing  on  the  more  important  sub- 
jects a  combination  of  talent^  and  sometimes  devoting  to  them  two  or  three 
volumes^  means  are  secured  for  rendering  each  work  as  perfect  as  possible. 
It  needs  but  a  cursory  glance  at  what  is  already  done  to  be  convinced^  that, 
although  the  field  of  enterprise  is  wide  and  diversified,  the  various  subjects 
are  so  methodically  treated,  and  so  closely  allied  in  their  nature,  as  to  amal- 
gamate into  one  r^;ular  and  connected  whole,  which,  when  completed,  will 
form  a  full  and  comprehensive  Cabinet  of  truly  valuable  information  for  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  entire  plan  may  be  briefly  detailed  under 
four  subdivisions :— > 

I.— HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  AND  STATISTICS. 

These  form  properly  the  basis  of  the  system ;  for  surdy  no  study  can  he 
more  interesting,  or  more  instructive,  than  that  which  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  political  institutions  and  domestic  halnts  of  foreign  nations ;  with 
Uieir  productions  and  resources,  their  literature,  antiquities,  and  physical 
appearance;  the  principal  events  of  which  they  have  been  the  theatre;  and 
with  the  condition  of  their  present  inhabitants.  The  Proprietors  conceive 
that  the  manner  in  which  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  combined  in  the 
Cabinet  Libbabt,  is  an  advantage  which  distinguishes  its  design ;  as  by 
this  means  the  reader  is  put  in  possession  of  the  history,  the  geography,  and 
the  statistics  of  every  particular  country  in  one  work,  instead  of  having  to 
search  for  them  in  many  volumes,  and  these  frequently  so  expensive  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  This  department,  in  so  far  as  it 
has  yet  advanced,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  plan. 

The  African  division  of  the  globe  has  been  nearly  completed,  three  vo- 
lumes on  the  subject, — the  second,  third,  and  twelfth  of  the  series, — Shaving 
already  appeared.  The  first  of  these,  entitled  Narrative  of  Discovery 
AND  Adventure  in  Africa,  not  only  describes  the  natural  features  of  that 
continent,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  people,  but  also  exhibits  a  view  of 
whatever  is  most  interesting  in  the  researches  and  observations  of  those 
travellers  who  have  sought  to  explore  its  interior,  from  the  times  of  the 
Grcfeks  and  Romans  down  to  the  recent  expeditions  of  Park,  Clapperton, 
and  Lander;  thus  presenting  within  a  narrow  compass  all  that  is  known  of 
those  immenise  deserts  which  have  hitherto  been  a  blank  in  the  gec^nu 
phy  of  the  world.  A  View  op  Ancient  and  Modern  Egypt,  and  an 
Account  of  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopia  of  the  ancients,  are 
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comprised  in  the  third  and  twelfth  yolumes.  These  countries^  alike  in» 
teresting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  scholar  as  the  cradle  of  the  arts,  have 
been  carefully  illustrated  from  the  descriptions  of  the  classic  writers,  as  well 
as  from  the  labours  of  scientific  travellers,  who,  in  recent  times,  have  con- 
tributed by  their  discoveries  to  disperse  the  clouds  that  so  long  enveloped 
the  splendid  monuments  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  obscured  our  geographical 
and  historical  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  globe.  The  greater  part  of 
the  northern  coast  of  the  African  continent  still  remains  to  be  described  ; 
but  when  this  want  is  supplied,  by  an  Account  of  the  Barbary  States, 
which  is  now  in  progress,  the  public  will  be  in  possession  of  a  concise  survey 
of  the  History,  Geography,  and  Statistics  of  one  grand  division  of  the  earth. 

To  Asia  several  works  have  already  been  devoted,  and  others  are  in  a 
forward  state  of  preparation.  The  fourth  volume  of  the  Library,  which 
treats  of  Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  gives  a  succinct  abridgment  of 
its  annals,  with  an  account  of  the  antiquities,  constitution,  religion,  litera- 
ture,  and  present  condition  of  the  singular  people  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  ; 
-—embracing  a  topographical  delineation  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  more  re- 
markable scenes,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  works  of  travellers  and  pilgrims 
who  have  successively  visited  the  country. 

The  importance  of  British  India,  both  in  a  political  and  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  made  it  necessary  to  give  a  minute  and  comprehensive  ac* 
count  of  that  portion  of  Asia ;  and,  accordingly,  three  volumes, — ^the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth, — have  been  appropriated  to  that  interesting  subject. 
In  these  will  be  found  a  luminous  view  of  the  civil  history  of  Hindostan ; 
exhibiting,  in  succession,  those  splendid  achievements,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  which  signalized  the  early  voyages  and  settlements  of  the  English  and. 
Portuguese  ;-^the  revolutions  effected  by  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  and 
the  various  dynasties  established  there  by  that  devastating  power,  the  career 
of  which  is  diversified  by  such  striking  vicissitudes  of  grandeur  and  humi- 
liation ; — and,  finally,  those  still  more  brilliant  events,  so  glorious  to  our 
countrymen,  who  with  a  handful  of  troops  subverted  all  the  states  which 
had  sprung  from  the  ruins  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  a  wealthy  and  fertile  territory,  containing  a  population  of  more 
than  one  hundred  millions,  that  still  remain  in  subjection  to  a  government 
seated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  globe.  In  Edition  to  these  histori- 
cal details,  a  concise  account  is  given  of  the  present  state  of  British  India; 
—the  arts,  learning,  mythology,  domestic  habits,  and  social  institutions  of 
the  Hindoos ; — the  labours  and  present  condition  of  the  Missionaries  ;f— 
the  affairs  and  arrangements  of  the  Company, — including  an  explanation  of 
the  mode  and  terms  on  which  young  men  going  out  to  India  obtain  their 
appointments ; — and  a  summary  of  the  valuable  information  recently  col- 
lected by  Parliament  respecting  the  commerce  of  the  country.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  projected  steam-communication  with  India  by  way  of  the  Red 
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Sea^  which  now  engages  so  much  of  the  puhlic  attention^  some  interesting^ 
remarks  were  supplied  hy  the  late  distinguished  officer  and  historian,  Sir 
John  Malcolm^  who  was  surpassed  by  none  in  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  management  and  resources  of  our  Oriental  possessions.  To 
render  the  information  concerning  these  extensive  regions  as  complete  as 
possible^  Ihe  Natural  History  has  been  fully  and  methodically  treated^ — the 
separate  articles  being  contributed  by  writers  of  acknowledged  scientific  ac- 
quirements ;  so  that^  by  tims  directing  to  one  object  the  talents  and  learn, 
ing  of  many^  a  more  perfect  work  on  British  India  has  been  produced^  than 
if  the  undivided  task  had  been  assigned  to  any  one  individual* 

Next  in  importance  and  equal  in  interest  to  Hindostan  is  Arabia,  the 
history  of  which.  Ancient  and  Modern,  forms  the  thirteenth  and  four, 
teenth  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  Library.  The  physical  aspect  and  geo- 
graphical limits  of  that  celebrated  peninsula,  hitherto  so  little  known  ;~the 
peculiar  character,  customs,  and  political  condition  of  the  primitive  race 
by  which  it  is  inhabited ; — ^the  life  and  religion  of  the  false  prophet,  Mo« 
hammed,  under  whom  was  achieved  one  of  the  most  wonderful  revohitions 
that  the  world  has  ever  beheld ; — the  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  of  the 
Saracens,  who,  in  a  few  years,  spread  their  dominion,  and  diffiised  a  taste 
for  arts  and  learning,  from  the  ^ores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  frontiers  of 
China ; — ^the  reigns  and  dynasties  of  the  Caliphs ; — ^the  civil  government, 
vdigious  ceremonies,  and  social  institutions  of  the  modem  Arabs; — diese 
are  the  prominent  topics  illustrated  in  this  work. 

Persia  is  connected,  both  locally  and  historically,  with  the  preceding 
countries ;  and,  in  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  series,  a  descriptive  account 
is  given  of  its  antiquities,  government,  resources,  productions,  and  inhabi- 
tants. Its  ancient  and  modem  history  is  critically  detailed ;  and  a  hicki 
dcetch  is  given  of  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Zoroaster.  Aa  this  work 
is  the  production  of  a  writer  who  has  travelled  in  that  kingdom,  the  view 
whidi  is  given  of  its  modem  state  has  a  troth  and  freshness  which  could 
only  be  derived  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  country.  This  vo. 
lume  comprises  also  a  description  of  Afghanistan  and  Beixxichistan. 
At  no  very  distant  interval  works  will  appear,  on  China,  induding  Japan 
and  Core  a,  and  on  Assyria,  with  the  interesting  r^on  between  the  Tigris 
snd  the  Euphrates ;  and  when  to  these  are  added  some  other  sections  of 
the  great  £astem  Continent,  the  Asiatic  department  of  the  LmRAST,  like 
the  African,  will  be  perfect  in  itself, — ^forming  a  complete  ^itome  of  the 
social  and  religious,  as  weU  as  of  the  political  and  commercial  state  of  those 
vast  and  important  nations,  so  many  of  which  are  now  dosdy  connected 
by  ties  of  reciprocal  intercourse  with  the  British  Empire. 

America  has  as  yet  occupied  comparatively  less  space  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding divisions  of  the  globe ;  but  a  survey  of  its  several  states,  as  wdl  as 
those  of  Europe,  forms  part  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  Cabinet  Library 
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has  been  conitracted.  A  History  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms^  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  of  the  adjacent  Islands  and  Dependen. 
cies  in  the  Northern  Seas,  is  in  course  of  preparation ;  and  among  the  con- 
tributors to  this  work  the  Proprietors  may  mention  Henby  Wheaton,  Ho^ 
norary  Member  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Icelandic  Literary  Societies,  who, 
from  his  long  residence  at  Copenhagen,  in  his  official  capacity  of  Charge 
d* Affaires  from  the  United  States,  has  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  in- 
formation. Greece  and  Italy,  both  Ancient  and  Modern,  are  now  in  a 
state  of  considerable  progress ;  and  from  what  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed, some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  reader  as  to  the  nature  and  contents  of 
this  department  of  the  Library. 

II.— MARITIME  DISCOVERY. 

This  subdivision  of  the  plan  is  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with 
the  preceding.  The  Adventures  and  Discoveries  of  Navigators  are  not  only 
highly  entertaining  in  themselves,  as  they  abound  in  perils  and  disasters, 
and  give  rise  to  extraordinary  displays  of  heroism  and  intrepidity;  but 
they  serve  to  correct  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  history,  by  throwing 
new  lights  on  the  realities  of  nature  and  of  human  life.  To  this  very 
interesting  and  important  subject  two  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  Library 
have  already  been  assigned.  The  Series  opened  with  a  description  of  the 
Polar  Seas  and  Regions, — giving  a  connected  nimrative  of  the  successive 
voyages  to  those  remote  parts  for  the  purposes  of  colonization  or  discovery ; 
a  view  of  the  climate  and  its  phenomena ;  the  geological  structure  and  other 
remarkable  features  peculiar  to  the  sublime  scenery  of  the  Polar  latitudes; 
with  a  copious  account  of  the  whale-fishery.  To  complete  the  history  of 
Arctic  adventure,  the  subject  was  resumed  in  the  ninth  volume,  which 
delineates,  in  the  same  condensed  manner,  the  Progress  of  Discovery  on 
the  more  Northern  Coasts  of  America,  including  a  detail  of  the  nume- 
rous expeditions  undertaken  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  particularly  by 
Britain,  to  trace  the  extreme  limits  of  that  vast  continent,  partly  by  land, 
and  partly  by  coast  and  river  navigation.  In  these  two  volumes  are  con. 
tained  a  full  and  consecutive  view  of  the  various  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  explore  the  Arctic  R^ons,  from  the  times  of  Cabot  and  Cortereal 
to  those  of  Parry,  Franklin,  and  Beechey. 

There  is  now  also  in  preparation  a  minute  narrative  of  the  Ciboumnavi- 
gation  of  the  Globe,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time. 
This  work  has  a  twofold  object ; — first,  to  present  to  the  reader  an  accurate 
account  of  the  various  ccmunanders  who  have  sailed  round  the  world,  their 
achievements  and  adventures;  and,  secondly,  to  describe  the  progress  of 
discovery  in  the  South  Sea,  as  well  as  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  interesting  communities  of  Polynesia.    This,  combined  with 
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the  Lives  of  Drake,  Cavendish,  anb  DASfPiER,  already  published,  and 
with  a  work  on  Australasia,  now  preparing,  will  complete  the  account  of 
OcEANicA,  which  modem  cosmographers  have  recognised  as  a  fifth  geo. 
graphical  division  of  the  globe.  In  this  department  will  be  exhibited,  in  a 
popular  and  authentic  shape,  a  general  survey  of  all  that  is  most  curious  or 
valuaUe  in  the  annals  of  naval  enterprise. 

III.— NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

To  render  the  plan  of  the  Cabinet  Librabt  as  perfect  and  comprehen- 
sive as  possible,  the  design  embraces  useful  and  instrucdve  compends  oi 
Natural  Science,  more  especially  in  those  branches  of  it  which  serve  to  il- 
lustrate the  progress  of  general  knowledge.  With  this  intention  the  Pro- 
prietors have  introduced  into  their  Work  what  may  be  termed  a  new  and 
important  feature,  by  annexing  to  the  description  of  each  country  a  popu- 
lar  survey  of  its  Natural  History.  This  department  has  been  uniformly 
intrusted  to  authors  of  undisputed  professional  attainments,  amongst  whom 
are  numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in  the  present 
day.  Instead  of  discussing  the  subject  in  a  merely  technical  style,  they 
have  given  to  it  a  form  which  renders  it  at  once  intelligible  and  attractive 
to  the  general  reader.  By  this  means  a  novel  interest  and  a  more  inviting 
aspect  have  been  given  to  an  important  branch  of  knowledge,  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  treated  in  combination  with  CivU  History.  In  thus  en- 
deavouring  to  render  Natural  History  not  merely  descriptive  of  the  geolo- 
gical structure  or  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  a  country,  but 
also  illustrative  of  the  character,  habits,  and  resources  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  Cabinet  Library  has  done  what  no  similar  publication  has  hitherto 
attempted. 

IV.— BIOGRAPHY. 

The  lives  of  distinguished  men  are  often  intimatdy  associated  with  the 
political  events,  as  well  as  the  scientific  discoveries,  of  their  times.  Na- 
tional  history  draws  its  principal  materials,  and  frequently  barrows  the 
only  elucidation  of  its  most  important  incidents,  from  the  memoirs  of  indi- 
viduals. Of  the  pleasure  and  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  relation  of 
travels,  voyages,  and  adventures,  or  of  the  aid  which  these  afibrd  in  the 
study  of  maritime  discovery,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  speak.  There  is 
scarcely  a  region  of  the  globe,  or  a  page  in  history  or  geography,  to  which 
these  sources  of  intelligence  have  not  added  valuable  contributions. 

In  the  department  of  Biography  several  specimens  have  already  been 
given,  and  others  are  in  preparation.  The  Lives  and  Discoveries  of  the 
three  celebrated  English  Navigators,  Drake,  Cavendish,  and  DAMPiER,are, 
as  already  mentioned,  comprised  in  the  fifth  volume;  in  which  is  embodied 
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much  curious  infonnation  rdative  to  the  romantic  spirit  of  maritime  en. 
terprise  by  which  their  times  were  distinguished,  and  a  picturesque  Narra- 
tive is  given  of  the  daring  adventures  of  the  Bucoameers.  The  Life  op 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  eleventh  volume,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
with  the  preceding;  for^  while  it  includes  a  view  of  the  most  important 
transactions  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  interspersed  with 
Sketches  of  contemporary  public  charabters,  it  also  details  his  nautical 
achievements,  and  unravels  certain  obscurities  in  his  history,  both  as  a 
statesman  and  a  navigator^  that  have  not  hitherto  been  explained  or  under- 
stood. The  Travels  and  Researches  op  Baron  Humroldt,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  fall  likewise  under  this  head  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  tenth  volume  has  been  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the 
journeys  and  scientific  labours  of  that  illustrious  philosopher,  who  has  per* 
haps  done  more  than  any  living  author  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  physi- 
cal knowledge.  In  preparing  this  work,  application  was  made  to  M.  de 
Humboldt  himself,  who  kindly  pointed  out  sources  of  information  to  the 
Editor.  In  addition  to  these  works  will  follow  a  Series  of  "  Lives  of  cele- 
brated Naturalists"  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  science.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Zoologists,  being  the  sixteenth  of 
the  Library,  is  now  published,  extending  from  the  times  of  Aristotle  to 
those  of  LiNNJEUs  inclusive,  and  containing  Introductory  Remarks  on  the 
study  of  Natural  History  and  the  progress  of  Zoology.  The  second  vo- 
lume^ already  in  preparation,  will  be  devoted  to  the  most  distinguished 
writers  in  the  same  department,  from  Pallas,  Brisson,  and  Buffon^  down 
to  Cuvieb,—- and  will  conclude  with  General  Reflections  on  the  present  state 
of  the  science.  It  is  intended  to  offer  to  the  public  similar  Memoirs  of  the 
principal  Cultivators  of  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology  ;  so  that  the 
Series,  while  forming  a  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  those  branches 
of  knowledge,  will  also  present  a  succession  of  biographical  narratives, 
which,  independently  of  their  scientific  details,  cannot  fail  to  prove  ex. 
tremely  interesting  to  all  classes  of  readers. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  plan  on  which  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library  will  continue  to  be  conducted.  To  point  out  its  peculiar  advan. 
tages,  or  to  exhibit  more  at  length  the  harmony  and  r^ularity  of  the 
scheme,  and  how  the  main  subdivisions  mutually  coalesce  with  and  illus- 
trate  each  other,  would  be  superfluous.  After  the  delineation  of  the  seve- 
ral parts,  just  given,  and  the  progress  already  made^  no  additional  evidence 
can  be  requisite,  to  satisfy  the  public  that  the  Work  advances  no  claim  for 
which  it  does  not  offer  a  sufficient  guarantee,  and  that  it  is  fitted  to  become, 
what  it  was  originally  designed  to  be^  a  complete  and  connected  Library 
OF  Historical,  Geographical,  Statistical,  Natural,  and  Biographi- 
cal Knowledge. 
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The  typography  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library  has  been  goe* 
rally  acknowledged  to  be  equally  correct  and  beautiful ;  and  the  bindiBg  ii 
executed  m  a  style  which  unites  el^;ance  with  durability.  Each  Tioliiine 
is  add  for  five  shillings;  and  although  the  quantity  of  letterpfen  has  in 
every  instance  considerably  exceeded  the  original  calculation,  the  price  hm 
not  on  that  account  been  in  any  d^ree  increased.  Maps,  accuratdy  con- 
structed, are  prefixed  to  the  several  works^  not  only  illustrative  of  the  Idi^* 
dom  or  r^on  to  which  they  refer,  but  from  time  to  time  carefuUj  cor- 
rected, so  as  to  include  the  latest  discoveries.  Portraits  and  munanos 
other  Engravings,  executed  by  aUe  artists,  have  been  introduced,  with  dit 
view  of  illustrating  the  text,  and  conveying  characteristic  ideas  of  the  Mve* 
ral  countries^  rather  than  of  merely  producing  a  picturesqae  eSetL 


Having  said  so  much  on  the  plan,  it  only  remains  to  snlgoin  a  Hat  of  die 
principal  writers  who  have  contributed  the  vdhunes  already  be£on  the 
public ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Proprietors  have  redeemed  tfaor 
pledge  given  at  the  outset,  that  the  Series  should  be  the  prodnction  of  an. 
thors  of  aninence,  who  had  acqidred  celebrity  by  former  hkbofon  in  didr 
respective  departments  :— 


THE  LATE  SIR  JOHN  LESLIE, 

Profcuor  of  Natural  Philoiophy  in  tba  UniTenity 

of  Edinburgh,  and  Ccnreiponding  Member 

of  Um  Ragral  ludtate  of  France. 

ROBERT  JAMESON,  F.R.S.E.  &  L., 

F*  Iw5a»  M»W»  S>f 

lUgiiM  Piofenoi  of  Natural  Hlsloiyt  Leetmcr  on 

Mineralogy,  &c.  in  the  UniTersi^  of 

Edinburi^. 

WILLIAM  WALLACE,  A.  M., 

F.R.S.E., 

Profimor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Unhrtnity  of 
Edinburgh. 
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